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QUAETEELY EEVIEW. 


X,— "Xhc Lives of the Lord ChanrcllorH and Kcej^cj's of the 
Great Seal of Emjland. frovi the Earliest Times till the Bciyri 
of Geor</€ IE First Series, in throe volumes. By .loliii. 

Lord (yampbell, A.M., F.R.S.K. 8v’o. London^ 1845. 

W E have l)efore us only three volumes of Lord Chanphell s 
work, and these hrinf^ us nt> lower than the Revolution of 
1()88, He announces his intention of continuing it down to the 
reign of (ieorgo IV.; an<l under sncli eireuinstanees we do not 
j)rojiose at present to ent(n' on any serious discussion ol his 
Eoitlship's views, as >et hint<‘d rather than expressed, of tlie 
highest judicial oll'iri* in tins country, either as it has heen or as it 
slunild he regulated. It is sullicicnl for us to thank him lor the 
honest iiuluslry witli which lie has thus lar prosecuted his large 
task, the g(uieral candour and Jiheralily W'ith which he lias 
analysed tlic lives and charai ters ol a long succession ol influ¬ 
ential magistrates an<l ministers, and the manly style ol his 
narralivi*, often diversilied with liaj>py dcseription and instructive 
relh'ction, an<l hut rarely l>leiiiishe<l by silliness of sentinumt or 
finery ol jihrase. Wc well know that thi; majority ol our readers 
would be less thankful to us for any disquisition, legal or ])olilical, 
of our own, than lor a selection ol spetaiuens and anecdotes, 
suiricient to convey sonic notion at least ol the variety and interest 
ol the author's r(*sean*hes and lucubrations; and we lairly confess, 
too, that on closing the volumes we leel aii additional motive to 
this course. We <*jicned them with comj)aratively limimd anil- 
cijiations ; and arc willing to oiler wliat seems the least ambiguous 
apology in our powin'. 

It was reserved for the antii^uarian explor<*rs of our own time, 
and more lispecially for the acutest and proloundcst of their 
number, Sir Francis Palgrave, to elucidate with any approach to 
distinctness the real origin of the Court oFC^haneery, and the 
po.sition and fun<*tious of the Chancellor in the Anglo-Saxon and 
c*arlv Anglo-Norman pt^nods. Lord Campbell has not added to 
the aggregate c)f tlieir dcduc:lions, but he has arranged and classified 
them with skill; and the unx^rofessional reader will probably be 
VOL. Lxxvii. NO. CLHi. B obliged 
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obliged to this work for his first clear notion of tlial antique system 
of things under which the chief priest of the royal cliapcl was ex 
ojficio the confessor of the'sovereign. ‘ the keeper of the king’s coii- 
scienceand also, and as naturally, his chief secretary, intrusted 
with the Great Seal, the clavis rcffni, hy which communications 
to foreign powers, or orders coinmandiug particular courts or 
officers to attend to the cases of subjects who bad petitioned tlie 
throne as the source of justice, were alike authenticated. The 
Chancellor had a place from the first in the Aula Tiegiay but hi® 
place there was a subordinate one until the abolition of the office 
of Great Justiciary: and even after that event, the iin])ortance and 
dignity of the existos of the Great Seal appear to have grown hy 
not rapid stej)s, and to have reached their ultimate j)oint solely 
in consequence of the commanding personal characters of some 
two or three among the Anglo-Norman churchmen who sat on ‘ the 
Marble Chair over against the middle of the Marble J'ahlc,’ at the 
upper end of Westminster Hall—which chair and table were still 
extant in the days of Dugdale. The inferior clergymen of the 
chapel royal assisted the chief priest in all his various depart¬ 
ments of duty, and it was with a view to the proper reward and 
advancement of these sub-chaplains, undcr-secrelaries of slate, 
and masters in chancery, that the Consdcxice-'liceixer was originally 
intrusted with the ecclesiastical patronage which still attaches to 
his oftiee. He himself was considered as entitled, when he had 
filled the marble chair for some space, to he promoted to the 
mitre ; in the majority of cases, however, he was already a Bishoj), 
in not a few Archbishop, before be became Chancellor; and 
the office of Papal Legale was frequently superadded to all these 
weighty burdens. 

The earliest recorded Chancellor, Augmendus, is supposed to 
have been one of the Italian priests who accompanied Augustine on 
his mission to the court of Ethelbcrt. The fourth after liiin, and 
the earliest of whose personal history we have any precise infor¬ 
mation was Switliin, ordained priest in a.d. 8d0, and sclectetl hy 
King Egbert for chajdain to himself, and tutor to his son Ethel- 
wuli. In the reign of the latter he was at once Chancellor and 
j)rime minister, <and Bishoj) of Winchester, and (highest of all his 
distinctions) intrusted with the education of Alfred. Switliin is said 
to have given Alfred his taste for the poetry of the Scalds; and as 
he accompanied the*prince on his jiilgriinagc to Rome, the seven¬ 
teenth Bishop of Winchester may be sujijiosed to have had some 
pretensions also to classical learning. About fifty years after his 
death he was canonized by the j>aj)al see, in grateful remembrance, 
no doubt, of bis having established in England llie jiayrnont of 

‘ Peter's 
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* Pclcr's pence.' St. Switliin too has the ca'edit of having procured 
tlu' first Act of the Wllteua| 2 ;einot for enforciiip; uiiiversfd payment 
of lillu's; which circumstance may possibly account for the place 
lie still occu]>ies in our own Calendar, lie died July loth, 
A.o. S62; and his partina; command was that he should be burl(*d 
ill llic churchyard of Wmchester, ‘ ubi cadaver etjiedibus pnrtei - 
cuniium et stdlicidiis ex ccrlo rorantibus csset obnoxiuin but 
upon liis canonization it was thought jiroper to remove the relies 
^o l!ie high altar of his catlicdraL and this violation of his injunc¬ 
tions was only averted by the direct interference of the Saint, who 
scut down a deluge of rain that lasted for forty days, and which, as 
we are all aware, is still repeated as tiften as the 15th of July is a 
wet day; whereas if St. Switbin’s day be a fair one, we arc sure 
of thirty-nine fine clays more to succeed it. 

Lord Campbcdl lias been able to discover only one decision of 
Lord f'liancellor Switliln’s. Tlie line; was not as yet accurately 
drawn between equity and (‘ommon law cases, for an old woman 
approached this high magistrate with a complaint, that on her way 
to market that morning a certain rude peasant had shoved her 
about, insomuc h that every c*gg in her basket was broken. The 
right reverend lioldcu'of tlie (ireat Seal, instead of sending the 
case to a jury, was pleased to proceed in a summary manner— 
‘damnum suspirat, miscricordia mentis cuuctantem miraculum 
excitiit, statimque porrcclo slgno crucis fracturam omnium ovo- 
rum cousolidat.’ J'lic^ reporter is William of Malmesbury (242) ; 
but wc shall no doubt have more about the miraculous rcconsoli- 
dation of the jdaintilT’s eggs in some early number of the ‘ Lives 
of the English Saints.’ 

('liaiK^cllor Sw^lthin was a man of peace; but for several 
centuries after him w^e find bis office helej, with rare excojitions^ 
by eminent churchmen who were also, wdienever occasion tempted, 
eiiicieut leaders ol armed m<Mi, not a few of tliem distinguished 
by ])ersoiial acts of prowess in siege or battle. One of the most 
i(‘(loubU?d soldieis that even' rose to the marble chair was Lord 
Llianecllor 4'homas a Ih^cket; but the noblest combination of 
military and legal renowai was exhibited in the person of 
llanulphus de Clanville, who as Great Juslieiary of England 
overshadowed all that imiuedialcdy followc*d a IJeckel as keepers 
of the Great Seal—for this magistrate not only commanded in 
chief when a king of Scotland was taken prisoner, but wrote a 
book on the Laws and Constitution of England, which must still 
be studied l>y all who would acquire a critical knowledge of them 
as they stood in the first century after the Conquest, before they 
were modified by the Magna (Jharta of King John. Lord Coke 
sums up his enthusiastic eulogy of Glanville in these words; ‘ vir 

u 2 pra?clarissimus 
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praeclarissiinus ^enerc, qui provectiore snUitc ad terram sanctam 
]>voperavit, et ibidem contra inimicos crucis Cliristi strenuissime 
usque ad mortem dimicavit.’ 

One of the Chancellors whom this really great lawyer and 
great man overshadowed was (5eoffrey Plantagenet, natural son 
of Henry II. by Fair Rosamond, who was placed in the see of 
Lincoln while in the twentieth year of his age, and held it for 
seven years, during which he served gallantly in the wars at the 
head ofldU knights from his bishoj)ric, but liever would take holy^ 
orilcrs, and the Pope insisting on this point, at last resigned his 
mitre rather than comply. To console and compensate him for 
the loss of Lincoln, his father made Ceoffrey Chancellor. It was 
not till long afterwards that he laid aside his aversion to the 
priestly vows, and became in a regular manner Archbishop of 
York, in which dignity he died. 

Another noticeable (Jhancellor of tliat age was Walter de 
Gray—honourably noticeable as having resigned his ofiice rallu'r 
than aflix the fireat Seal to the shameful deed by whi(‘h Joliu 
resigned his kingdom to the Pope—nolu'eable also as having 
been afterwards, wlien recommended for tlie mitre of V^ork, 
strenuously objected to by the chajiler as ‘minus sufficieus in 
literaturu.’ '^Fhe Pope being apjicaled to, resisted also on the 
ground of the ex-chancellor’s ‘ crassa ignoraritia/ which the 
ex-chancellor seems to have admitted, ])leading as a set-olf notliing 
more than ‘virgin chastity’ and otlier virtues, which would not 
aj)parenlly have overionie the hesitation of th<‘ Holy Father, 
unless De Gray had superadded a ]*ves(‘nl of 1000/.—equal tt> 
not much less than 100,000/. now ! It should he added, that 
this Archbishop lived afterwards a life of extreme inortifuation, 
and jmrehased hy his savings, and bequeathed to Jns See, the 
manor and palace of Bisho]) Thorpe, wliere his suc cessors still 
hold their provincial state, and York Place in Westminster, which 
they in like manner occupied till Wolsey rcsitfned it to Henry 
VIII., when it was new-named Whitehall. 

Among all these clerical (Jhaiit'ellovs we think ihcwe occurs 
but one who did not ultimately reach the mitre. 'J’his was John 
Maurisel (a.i>. P24G^, who while holding the (ireat Seal became 
Provost of Beverley, his highest Church prc'fennent—but not his 
only one. This personage, according to Matthenv Paiis, held at 
once 700 livings. He had, Lord Campbell presumes, j)resented 
himself to all that fell vacant, and were in the gift ol the Crowm, 
while he was Chancellor. The greatest pluralist on record 
thought himself nevertheless an ill-used Chancellor-—and with 
some reason tcw>, for it w^as during his occ upance of the marble 
chair that a king of England (since the Conquest) first practised 

the 
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tlio disponsJn^ power — and it was be who introduced llie n07i 
ohstanfp clause into jjrants and patents. 

In the reis[n of Henry III. we have the agreeable variety of a 
Lady Keeper. In 1253 ilie king, proceeding to Gascony, com¬ 
mitted the Great Seal, with all the usual formalities, to bis 
Queen, Pileanor of Provence, and though the sealing of writs and 
common instruments was left to Kilkenny, Archdeacon of 
Coventry, her Grace executed in person the more important 
duties of her new office. Tins judge began her sittings on the 
Nativity of the Virgin, and (ontinued them regularly till the 
25th of November, when the CJourt was inU^rrupied by her 
awonchement. ‘ The Lfxdy Keeper had a favourable recovery, an<l 
being churched, resumed her place in the Aula Regia.’ 

‘ Soon after tlie accession of Edward I. to the crown, she renounced the. 
world and retin^d to tiic monastery of Ambresbury, where, in the year 
1284, she actually took the veil She had the satisfaction of bearing 
of the brilliant career of her son, and she died in 1292, when he was at 
the lieif^ht of his glory, having subdued Wales, ])acified Ireland, reduced 
Scotland to feudal subjection, and made Ehigtaiul more prosperous and 
liapjiy than at any former period. 

‘ Although the temper and haughty demeanour of Eleanor were very 
freely censured in her own time, I ladievo no imputation was cast ujion 
her virtue till the usurper Henry IV., assuming to be tlic right heir of 
Edmund her second eon, found it convenient to question the legitimacy 
of Edward her first-born, and to represent him as the fruit of an adul¬ 
terous inteieoursc between her and the Eail Marshal. Then was written 
the popular ballad representing lier as confessing her frailty to the King 
her husband, who, in the garb of a friar of Erance, has come to shrive 
lier in her sickness, accompanied by the h]arl Marshal in the same 
disguise. 

Oil, do yon see yon fuir-liaired boy 
That’s playing with the hall ? 
lie is. he is the Eail Marshal’s son. 

And I love him the best of ail. 

Oh, do you sec yon pale-faced boy 
That’s catching at the ball? 

He is King Henry’s only son, 

And I love him the least of all. 

But she was a very different person from her successor, Isabella of 
1*’ranee, Queen of Edward 11., and there is no reason to cloubt that she 
was ever a faithful wife and a loving mother to all her children. 

‘ Although none of her judicial decisions, while slic held the Great 
Seal, have been transmitted to us, we have very full and accurate 
information respecting her person, her career, and her character, for 
which we are chiefly indebted to Matthew Paris, who often dined at 

table 
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table with her and her husband, and composed hia history of those times 
with their ])rivity and assistance.’—vol. i. p, 144. 

Queen Eleanor (down to this time the only Lady Keeper) was 
succeeded by Archdeacon Kilkenny who had acted under her as 
a sort of vice-chancellor. He is celebrated only for having been 
a remarkably handsome man, and for having drawn up Henry the 
Third's answers to a remonstrance from certain heads of the church 
respecting alleged encroacliments by the Crown on their order. 
The royal res])onse was in these words :— 

[t is true I have been faulty in tliis particular: I obtruded you, 
my Lord of Canterbury, on your see: I was obliged to employ botli 
entreaties and menaces, my Lord of Winchester, to have you elected. 
My proceedings, 1 confess, were very incgular, my Lords of Salisbury 
and (>arli^U^ whcii I raised you from the lowest stations to your present 
dignities. I am determined henceforth to correct these Jihuses; and i* 
will also become you, in order to make a thorough reformation, to resign 
your present, benefices, and try again to heeome suceessois of tin* 
Apostles in a mme regular and ciinonical manner.’’—vol. i. p. Id5. 


One of Edward the First's Chancellors, William dc Grcncfidd 
or de. GrcnviU (a younger son of the family now represented by 
the Duke of Ibirkingham), was on the dth of December. lb()3, 
elected Archbishop of York : but the papal legale obstinately 
objecting to him, he resigned the seal and pi’oceedeil to Rome in 
person with a purse of 9500 marks, which snuKdlied all diflicul- 
ties. The rapidity of his proceedings, attested in the clearest 
manner, may well astonisli us. He delivered the great seal to 
the king at Westminster on the !29tli of Dccmnber, 1304, and was, 
on his return from Rome, l onsecrated at Lambeth on the 30th of 


the ensuing month of January, I3ut a few years ago this would 
have been thought laudable speed in a Cabinet courier. We 
must conjecture that the c\’-(Jliancellor look shipping at Mar¬ 
seilles for Civita Vecchia, and returning in the same way had the 
extraordinary luck of a propitious gale both times. I5ut indeed we 
have not a few wonderful journeys on record in those slow age.$. 
Pcrhaj)s the most wonderful of all is Longshanks’s own ride 
across the Highlands from Elgin to Glasgow, recorded in his 
very curious Itinerary, lately published by the Maitland Clul). 
It is perplexing to read after these things, that though Edw^ard 1. 
died near (Carlisle on the 7th of July, 1307, the news of the royal 
demise did not reach the Chancellor (Baldock) in London until 
the 2r)th of that month. The new king must have had his rea¬ 
sons for deferring the official announcement of his accession. 
The groat seal was received by him at Carlisle on the 2nd of 
August, and Baldock never was Cliancellor again. 


Among 
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Amon^ the Conscience-keepers of Edward III. Lord Campbell 
dwells with peculiar fondness on the father of English Biblio- 
nintiia, Lord Chancellor Richard de Rury, Bishop of Durham, 
and author of the once famous JPhtlobiblon, which includes his 
autobiography. lie had been tutor to Edward, and to him may 
be traced the love of literature and the arts which distinguished 
his pupil when on the throne. 

^ An extract from chapter viii., entitled “Of the numerous Opportu¬ 
nities of the Author for collecting Books from all Quarters,” may bring 
some suspicion uj)on his judicial purity; but the open avowal of the 
manner in which his library was accumulated proves that he hud done 
nothing that would not be sanctioned by the public opinion of the age :— 

“ While wc performed the duties of Chancellor of the most invin¬ 
cible and ever magnificently triumphant, King of England, Edward IIL, 
(whose days may the Most High long and tranquilly deign to preserve!) 
alter first inquiring into the things that concerned his Court, and then 
the public affairs of his kingdom, an easy opening was aftbrded us, under 
the countenance of royal favour, for freely searching the hiding-places 
of books. For the Hying fame of our lo\c had already spread in all 
directions, and it was rciKiitcd not only that wc had a longing desire for 
bo(*ks, and especially for old ones, but that any body could more easily 
obtain our favour by quaitos than by money. Wherefore when, sup¬ 
ported by the bounty of the aforesaid Prince of worthy memory, we were 
enabled to oppose or advance, to appoint or discharge; crazy quartos 
and tottering folios, precious however in our siglit as well as in our 
affections, (lowed in most rapidly from the great and the small, instead 
of new year’s gifts and jewels. Then the cabinets of the most noble 
monasteries were opened; cases were unlocked; caskets unclasped; as¬ 
tonished volumes which had slumbered for long ages in their sepul¬ 
chres were roused up, and those that lay hid in dark ])lace8 were over- 
wlielmtd with the rays of a new light. Books heretofore most delicate, 
now become corrupted and nauseous, lay lifeless, covered indeed with 
the excrements of mice, and pierced through with the gnawing of 
worms ; and those that were formerly clothed with purple and fine 
linen, were now seen reposing in dust and ashes, given over to oblivion, 
the abodes of moths. Amongst these nevertheless, as time served, wc 
sat down more voluptuously than the delicate physician could do amidst 
his stores of aromatics; and where we found an object of love, wc 
found also full enjoyment. Thus the sacred vessels of science came 
into our power—some being given, some sold, and not a few lent for u 
time.'*' 

* ‘ A niotl(!rii doceused I-ord Cliaii<*ell(»r was said to have collected a very complete 
law library by borrowing books from the bar wViich he forgot to return. If so, he only 
acted the maxims of his predecessor l)e Bury ;— 

Qnisqnis theologus, quisquis legista peritus 
Vis fieri ; mnltos semper habeto libros. 

Non in meute maiiet quicquid non vidimus ipsi; 

Qitigqut> fibi hltroa viMclicet Buos. p. 151. 

“ In 
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“ fn addition to this, we were charged with the frequent embassies 
of the said Prince, of everlasting memorvj and, owing to the multiplicity 
of state affairs, were sent first to the Roman Chair, then to the Court of 
France, then to various other kingdoms of the world, on tedious em¬ 
bassies and in perilous times, carrying about with us, however, that 
fondness for books which many waters could not extinguish; for this, 
like a certain drug, sweetened the w^ormwood of peregrination ; this, 
after the perplexing intricacies, scrupulous circumlocutions of debate, 
and almost inextricable labyrinths of))ublic business, left an opening for 
a little while to breathe the temperature of a milder atmosphere. O 
blessed God of gods in Sion! what a rush of the flood of pleasure 
rejoiced our heart as often as we visited Paris, the paradise of the world! 
There we longed to remain, where, on account of the greatness of our 
love, the davs ever appeared to us to be few. In that city are delightful 
libraries ill cells redolent of aromatics; there tlourishing grecn-Iiouses 
of all sorts of volumes ; there academic meads trembling witli the earth¬ 
quake of Athenian peripatetics pacing up and down ; there the promon¬ 
tories of Parnassus, and the porticos of tlic Stoics, 'fhere, in vciy deed, 
wdth an open treasury and untied purse-strings, we scattered money with 
a light heart, and redeemed inestiinaiilc books from dirt and dust/’ 

This Right Reverend enlliusiast is nowhere more eriK'rtaining 
than in describing and reprobating the ill-usage to which the 
clasped books of his time wcio liable: 

‘‘You will perhaps see a stiff-necked yonih lounging sluggishly in 
his study: while the frost pinches him in winter time, oppressed with 
cold, his watery nose drojis,—nor does he take the trouble to wipe it 
with his handkercliief till it lias moistened the hook beneath with its 
vile dew. For such a one I would substitute a cobbler’s apron in the 
place of his book. He distributes innurncrable straws in various 
])lace«, with the ends in sight, that lie may recall by the mark what his 
memory cannot retain. These straws, which the stomach of the book 
never digests, and wdiich nobody takes out, at first distend the book 
from its accustomed closure, and being carelessly left to oblivion, at 
last become putrid. He is not ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over an 
open book, and to transfer his empty cup from side to side upon it: 
and because he has not his alma-bug at hand, he leaves the rest of the 
fragments in his books. He never ceases to chatter with eternal gar¬ 
rulity to his companions; and while he adduces a multitude of reasons 
void of nu^aning, he waters tlie book, spread out upon his lap, with 
the sputtering of his saliva. What is wmrse, he next reclines with his 
elbows on the book, and by a short study invites a long nap; and bv 
way of repairing the wrinkles, he twists back the margins of the 
leaves, to the no small detriment of the volume. He goes out in the 
rain, and returns, and now flowers make their ajipearance upon our soil. 
Then the scholar we are describing, the negleeter rather than the 
inspector of hooks, stuffs his volume with firstling violets, roses, and 
quadrifoils. He will next apply his wet liands, oozing with sweat, to 
turning over the volumes, then beat the white parchment all over with 

his 
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his (lusty gloveSj or hunt over the page, line by line, with his fore¬ 
finger covered with dirty leather. Then, as the flea bites, the holy 
book is thrown aside, which, however, is scarcely closed once in a 
montli, and is so swelled with the dust that has fallen into it, that it will 
not yield to the efforts of the closer.*’ 

‘ Like a Bishop and an Ex-chnncellor, he properly conclude; by sup¬ 
porting his doctrine wdth the highest authorities. “ The most meek 
Moses instructs us about making eases for books in the neatest manner, 
wherein they may be safely preserved from all dnmage. Take this /wok, 
says lie, a?a/ pvt it in the. side of the ark of the covenant of the hord 
yonr inod. O befitting place, made of iinpeiiahable Shittim wood, and 
covered all over, inside and out, witli gold! But our Saviour also, liy 
his own example, precludes all unseemly negligence in the treatment of 
liooks, as may lie read in Luke iv. For when he had read over the scrip¬ 
tural prophecy written about himself, in a hook delivered to liim, he did 
nut return it till he had first closed it with his most holy hands; by 
which act students arc most clearly taught that they ought not, in tlie 
smallest degree whatever, to be iK'gligent ab«uit the custody of books/’* 

‘ He dietl at Bishojis Ancklaml on the 14th of April, 1345, full of 
years and of honouis. Fourteen days after his death he was buried 
‘‘ quodiimmodo luinorilice, non tamen cum honore satis congruo,” sa\s 
(/liumhre, before the altar of the blessed Mary Magdelene, in his own 
cathedral. But the exalted situation he occupied in the opinion and 
cst(xm of Fetrarch and other eminent literary men of the fourteenth 
century, shed Imghter lustre on his memory than it could have derived 
from funeral procesKions, or from monuments and epitaphs.*—vul. i. 
pp. 225—227. 

The c leriral cliancellors of thost* old times were, with some 
f‘xc’eptions, men well skilled in the civd and canon law, who had 
rommencod as advocates before the ecclesiastical courts, and gene¬ 
rally bad been employed under previous holders of the great seal. 
15y the lime of lulv\ard HI. tlic common lawyers, usually laj- 
inmi, had become a body of some irnportanec r but that king, who 
first committed the gn^at s(*al to a la\man, did not commence 
his errand innovation bv a selection from the common law bar. 
Tlie first lay (.‘hancellor w'as Sir Robert Bourchier, one of the 
most eminent soldiers of a most warlike age, and when Edward 
resolved to put down the ascendancy of the eccle?siaslics by inter 
alia dejH’iviug them of the marble chair, he appears to have 
(onsidered nothing but tlie shrewdness and energy of this stout 
knight, who might be relied on for boldly confronting the oppo¬ 
sition of the lords Spiritual, but Avho had been in nowise edu- 
cateil for judu ial functions, li;id been ^ armed ' since l><iyhood,and 
ai'cornpanied the king in all his military ex})editions. Bourchier 
accordingly signalised a brief cliam ellorship by some most illegal 

_ _____ ^. _ • -• ■ I H ||» I . Ill . . . »! ■ ii ■ ii 

** hiike iv. 20. * And lu* closed the bock, and he gave it again to the mmbter, and 
Bid dowr>.’ 
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proceedings, and becoming in consequence extremely unpopular, 
was very glad to resume his proper vocation at the commencement 
of the campaign of ("rcssy. He fought gallantly by the side of 
the Black Prince, and was rewarded by a peerage, which he 
transmitted to a line of illustrious heirs. His successor in the 
marble chair was the first regularly bred common lawyer who 
became Chancellor of England—Sir Robert Parnynge, who had 
been for some time Chief Justice of the King^s Bench with high 
reputation, and then Lord Treasurer, but who never rose to the 
peerage. 


‘ The equitable jurisdiction of chancery had gradually extended itself, 
and to the duties of his own Court die new Chancellor sedulously 
devoted himself. But he thought, as did T^ord Eldon and the most 
celebrated of his successors, that the best qualification for an Equity 
Judge is not the mere drudgery of drawing hills and answers, hut 
H scientific knowledge of tlic common law ; and he further thought it 
essenliul that his knowledge of the common law shoidd be steadily kept 
up by him when Chancellor. "'This man,” says Lord Coke, “knowing 
that he who knew not the common hiw could never well judge in Ik^uity 
(which is a just conection of law in some cases), did usually sit in the 
Court of (Simmon Pleas (which court is the lock and key of the Common 
Law) and lieard matters in law there debated, and many times would 
argue himself, as in tlie lle|)ort, 17 Ed. 3, it apiicars.” 

^ There was only one parliament held while Parnynge was ('hancelloi, 
in which he presided with dignity, although the, inconvenience was 
felt of the Speaker not being a member of the House of Peers. Th(‘ 
commons, not from any dissatisfaction with him, but rather, I jiresume, 
witli a view that he might he raised to the peerage, ])etitioned the King, 
“ that the (Jhaneellor may be a peer of tlie realm, and that no stranger 
he appointed thereunto, and that he attend not to any other oilice.” 
Edward, much nettled, chose to consider tliis a wanton interference 
with his prerogative, and returned for answer, “ Le Roi poet faire scs 
ministres come lui plaira, ct come lui ct scs ancestres ont fait en tut 
temps passez.” On the riGth of August, 1343, he suddenly died while 
enjoying tlie full favour of liis Prince and the entire confidence of his 
fellow-subjects. 

‘I cannot find any trace of his decisions while Chancellor; but 
know that be is to he honoured as the first ]U!rson who held the office 
with the requisite qualifications for the proper discharge of its important 
duties, and he must have laid the foundation-stone of that temple to 
justice, afterwards reared in such fair ]iroportions by an Ellesmere, a 
Nottingham, and a Hardwicke,’—vob i. p. 244. 

Edward I IT., to gratify the (loininons at a critical moment, 
elevated to the Marble Chair one other eminent layman and 
common lawyer—Sir Robert Thorpe; but in general during his 
long reign and for many reigns afterwards, the (Chancellors were, 
acc(»rding to the primitive fashion, churchmen. Edvnglon fA-u. 

135(>) 
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was Chanrellor and Bishop of Winchester, He might 
liave been Primate had he pleased, but told the king that ‘ though 
(^anterl)ury had the lugher rack, Winchester had the larger 
manger/ and his three successors in the mitre of Winchester 
(William of Wykeham, Cardinal Beaufort, and Waynetlete), 
wcM’c all likewise Chancellors. These four Chancellors held that 
jnangm* for more than one liuiidrod and fifty years! 

Between Edyngloii and Wykeham intervened the four years 
(IdOo-?) of Simon Laiigham, a monk, whose soft oily voice 
charmed every congregation, while his reputation for piety pro¬ 
cured liiin inucli resort as a confessor, and who ‘ is one of tiie 
few instances of the regular clergy attaining to great eminence in 
England/ Uis penitents among the ladies pushed him on ; but 
Edward 111. delected under that cowl an able statesman, and the 


monk renowned for ])rayer and penance emerged by and bye as 
the most elegant and fascinating of courtiers—AhbotofWest- 


iniiister, Treasun*!’ of l^higland, Bislioj) of 
fdianei'Jlor and Aichbishop of (Canterbury. 


Ely—at last Lord 
But by that time 


his po})ularity. as an ecclesiaslu! at least, had waned—witness the 


contemporary pas(|nina(lc :— 


‘ Lretaiitur cadi quia Simon transit ah Ely ; 

(Jujus in iulventum fleiit m Kent niillia centum.’ 


He became a (hirdinal, and, having accumulated vast wealth, 
asj)ired to the popedom. He resigned the seal in order that he 
might reside for a time at Avignon and canvass his brethren of 
the purple, but was vxxi off by paralysis in the midst of his ambi¬ 
tious projects, beijueathing large estates to the abbey of West- 
mmster, and remembered in bis capacity of Chancellor only, or 
chiefly, as having greatly increased the fees of his court. 

On the illustrious career of his immediate successor, we need 
not dwell at present. Lord (’ainpbell has given us a very excel- 
hmt (chapter on William of Wykeham ; hut though we are not 
disposed to quarrel with an effusion of kindly personal feeling, 
we must say we think the noble and learned author produces 
rather an unfriendly effect by his closing note, to wit:— 

‘ The hull of Pojic Urhanua VI. for founding Winchester school was 
granted 1st June, 1378. T have a great kindness for the memory of 
William of W^ickham, when I think of his liaving produced such Wick- 
hiimists as my friends Baron Kolfe and Professor Empson. 

^ “ Haett^nus ire libet, tu major laudibus istis 

SuBCipe conatus, Wicame Dive, incos.” ’—vol. i. p. 295. 

Mr. Baron Rolfc and Professor Empson are, as we*all know, 
\ery accomplished persons; but to specify them as the marking 

glories 
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plories of Winchester is surely somewhat premature. On the other 
hand, we think there is an unfair harshness and contemptuousness 
in Lord (!!!ampbeirs language concerning the last Chancellor of 
Richard the Second:— 

‘John Scarlc, who had nominally been Chancellor to Richard 11., 
and presided on the wt)(>lsack as a tool of Arclibishop Arundel, was for 
a short time continued in the office l)y the new Sovereign. 

‘ Little is known respecting his origin or ])rior history. He is sup 
posed to have been a mere clerk in the Chancery broiiglit hirward for a 
temporary purpose to play the part of Chancellor. Having strutted and 
fretted his hour upon the stage, he was heard of no more. It proved 
convenient for the Staffords, the Beauforts, and the Arundels, that lie 
should be thus Ruddeiily elevated and depressed. 

‘ Had he been a prelate, we should have traced him in the chronicles 
of hia diocese, but we have no means of discovering the retreat of a lay¬ 
man unconnected willi any considerable family, and of no ]>ersonal 
eminence. He was probably fed m the buttery of some of the gn‘at 

barons wlioni he luid served, luirdlv distintruishcd wliilo he lived or nlicn 

^ ^ 

he died from their other idle retainers. He may enjoy the rclebiity of 
being the most inconsiderable man who ever held the office of Chan- 
rellor in Errglaud.’—vol. i. pp. 308. 

It is true that John Soarle fills but a small space in the his,tory 
of the office ; but what is there known of him to his disad¬ 
vantage excrept that he was a man without dignified tourK*xK)ns, 
promoted t*> the hiirh rank of Chancellor for the jiurposes of a 
party, and dismissed from it as soon as a (ontemplaled change of 
government had been effected? Mjght not every word of this 
grievous indictment be applied with equal propriety to John 
Campbell ? Was it ])oor John Searle s fault that in his day there 
were neither peerages nor retiring pensions for Chanrellois tuther 
of England or ludand ? For the rest, the Ibitteiy Hatch’ 
theory is a mere spurt of Lord Campbell's spleen.* 

With far diflerent courtesy does l.ord (hunpbell treat a 
Chancellor who, however respectable for learning, was undoubt¬ 
edly a partaker in transactions still more questionable than those 
with which Searle’s name is connected—the Chancellor who 
presided in parliament throughout all the stages of the usurpa¬ 
tion of Richard III. It is true that after Richard was seated 
on the throne he endeavoured to conciliate popular favour by 
some excellent legislative measures ; and it is jirobable that such 
measures, for such purpose desirable to the tyrant, were devised 

* In the tftnes of Chancellor Searle it appears inciilentally that the House of Com- 
mona usually met for dis|)atch of business at seven in (he moniitij;;.—the House of Lords 
at nine.—Vol, i. p, 318. 
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by the same accommodating (Chancellor who had drawn the bill 
lor bastardizing llie cluldrcn of Edward IV. But who docs not 
smile to rcad“- 

‘ I will fondlij believe^ though 1 can produce no direct evidence to 
prove the fact^ihsil to “John Russkll ” the iialiou was indebted for 
the Act entitled—“The Subjects of this Realm not to be charged 
with Heiicvokuce,” the object of which was to put down the practice 
introduced in some late leigns of levying taxes under the name of 
“ beuevoleuce/’ without the authority of parliament. The language 
(;n»]>loyed would not be unworthy of that great statesman bearing the 
same name, who in our own time framed and introduced Bills “to 
abolish the Test Act,” and “ to reform the representation of the people 
in parliament.” ’—p. 404. 


Who does not see that the whole charm is in the name?—that 
the true object of J.urd Campbell is to puff llie author of the 
Kefonn Bill?—that with tins view alone has Lord Campbell 
<‘Xpended seven jiages on a Chancellor of the 15llj century, so 
‘ inconsiderable’ that, as the biograjiher slates, he has ‘ not been 
mentioned by modern liislonans’—adding, ' 1 ctmsidcr him as one 
of llie Caueellariait Mammies I have dug uji and exhibited to the 
jiuldic' (p. 407;. And \et. aluu' all, Loril Campbell is obliged 
to admit that there exists not onlv mt evidence but no tradition for 

t/ 

coimectintr this John Russell in anv wav whatever wiih llie blood 
of the Bedfords. He says, ‘ lie was 7)i(>st lihe/g of llie Bedford 
family, who, having held a respectable but not brilliant position 
in the west of Euglaiul since the (Jonqiiesl, were now rising into 
<‘miiieiic(‘' (p. 401), and suggests that Mr. Wiffeu passes him 
sab sikatio in his laborious llisforg of the Housc^ of Russell ‘ per- 
Jia])s from a sbvness to acknowledgt^ him on account of his con- 
n<\\ion with Richanl lib’—a suggestion the complnncuit of which 
W(^ leave to be decid<;d betwoim l^ranid Wiffeii and his as well as 
J>ord (hunj)beirs idol, Lord John 

We must, we susjiect, ascribe to the jiopularily-hunliiig craft 
of Iticliard and his ‘ Joiix Russell,’ the fact that the first 


statute of this reign was the first statute drawn in the English 
longue. Althouglt as early as J^G'i Chancellor b]dynglon carried 
through parliaineni a bill, by which it was enacted that all 
])leadings and judgments in the (.’<iurLs of Westminster should for 
I In; future be in English, whereas tliey bad been in French ever 
since the (’onquest; as also that all schoolmasters should ihence- 
lorth teach their })U])ils to construe in Kngbsh, and not in French ; 
the cliange—-in the legal department at least—was long and suc- 
ii‘ssfully resisted, 'bhe practitioners obstinately adliered to their 
old dialect in Reports, Th'eatises, and Abridgments. Under the 

Commonwealth 
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Commonwealtli an act was passed for the use of tlie T^nfrlish 
language ‘ in all legal recoids’ (iii. 90): but this seemed to many 
a more dangerous innovation than the abolition of the House of 
Lords or the Regal office; and Whitelock, who introduced the 
measure, would not have carried it in opposition to his brothers 
of the long robe, had he not enlisted on his side the more j)ious 
out of the profession, by showing that Moses drew up the laws of 
the Jews in their own vernacular Hebrew, and not eitluT in the 
(Uiincsc tongue or the Egyptian. The Restoration brought hack 
French to our Reports, and Lallii to our Law Re<‘ords, which 
continued till the reign of G(‘orgc IL ; and if wo would find any¬ 
thing in the Digest of Chief Raroii (%)inyn about JJiffhrrays^ or 
Tithes^ or Husband and If ife^ we must refer to the titles Cheunn, 
DisrneSy and Baron at Feme. Acts of PaTliainent, we have seen, 
continued to be li'amed in F'reuch until Richard 111.—in whose 
time also they were first printed. Rut even to this day French is 
employed by the branches of Ihe Legislature in their iiilercourse 
with each other: 


‘Not only is the royal assent giveii to hills by the words “ I^a Rr\ne 
le voet,” hut when either House ))asses a hill there is an indorsement 
wrilten upon it, “Soil haiic aux Seigneurs,” or “ uux (’omimines;” 
and at the hegiiining of every rarliument the Lords make, an entry in 
their Journals, in French, of the appointment of the Receiveis and 'FritM-s 
of petitions, not only for J^higland, hut for (htseonif, E. g.: I'iXtract 
from Lonls’ Journals, 24th August, 1841 :— 

“ Lcs Recevours des Petitions de (Joscoigne et des autres lerres t't 
pa\s dc par la mer ct des isles:—Le Raron Ahinger, Fhief Baton dc 
I’Exchequer de la Rejme; Messirc James Parke, Ctievalier; Messire 
John Edmund Dowtieswell, Ecuyer. Et ceux tpii veulcnt dcllvrcr leur 
Petitions les hailleiit dedans six jours jirochcinmeiit ensuivaut. 

“ Lcs Triours des Petitions de (lascoigiie et des autivs terres et pays 
de ])ar la mer ct des isles: — Le Due de Somerset; le Martpiis d’Anglcsey; 
le Count de Tankerville; le Viscount Torriiigtou ; le Baron Campbell, 
Tout cux ensemble, ou quatre des seigneurs avant-ditz, appellant aux 
cux les Serjeants de la Re\nc, quant sera besoigne, tiendront Icur place 
en la chainhrc du Chambellau.” 

“ Recevours et Triours des J^ciitions de la (hande Bretagne et d’lre- 
land,” were appointed the same dayj—vol. i. )). 253. 


It is not to be supposed that after the period of Ricliard HI. 
Lord Campbell finds any ‘ Caneellarian Mummies ^ todisintcr ; but 
he deals with the ampler materials of advancing light in a style on 
the whole very judicious, observing a happy medium i)etw t!0u naked¬ 
ness and profusion of detail as respt'cts jiersoiial incidtmls, and as 
rarely as almost any author of the class trespassing beyond the 
proper limits of biography. We may instance his ‘ Life of Wolsey' 

as, 
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as, llioujrh not long, by much the clearest and even the com¬ 
pletes! one we have had of that great man, ‘ who enjoyed more 
power than any of his predecessors or successors who have held 
ilie office of Chancellor in T^ngland.’ We can afl’ord but the 
vxotle of this capital chapter :— 

‘ I shall not attenijjt to draw any general character of this eminent 
man. llis good and ]){icl qualities may best be understood from the 
detads of ids actions, and are immortalised by the dialogue between 
Queen Catherine and fb’iffith her secretary, which is familiar to every 
render. 

‘ but the nature of fids work requires that I should more deliberately 
consider him m a Judge; for altliough he lield the Great Seal iminter- 
niptcdly for a period of fourteen years, and grcallv extciuled its juris¬ 
diction, aiul permanently intiuenced our juridical institutions, not only 
histonatis, hut his own idographers, in describing the politician and the 
churcliman, almost forget (hat lie ever was Ixird Chancellor. 

‘ From his conference wiili Justice Shelly respecting York Place, mc 
know exactly his notions of the jiowcrs and duties of the Cdiancellor us 
an Equity Judge. When ])rcssed liy the legal opinion ujion the question, 
he look the distinction between law and conscience, and said, “ it is 
proper to have a respect to conscience before the rigour of the common 
law, tor //ms esf f//e/‘n> /p/o/Z decet mot /p/od liraL The King ought of 
his royal dignity and jircrogatne to mitigate the rigour of tlic law where 
conscjcnce liath the most tbrcc; therefore, in his royal place of equal 
justice he hath constituted a Chancellor, an officer to execute justice 
with clemency, where conscience is ojiposed to the rigour of the law. 
And therefore the Court of Chancery hath been heretofore commonly 
called the Court ot (^)nscience, because it hath jurisdiction to command 
tin- high ministers of the Common Law to sjiare execution and judgment, 
where conscience hath most cficct.” AVith such notions he must liavc 
been considerably more arbitrary than a Turkisli Kadi, wlio considers 
himself liound by a text of the Koran in ])oint, and we arc not to bo 
surprised when we are told that he chose to exercise his equitable 
authority over everything which could be a matter of judicial inquiry. 

‘ In consequence, hills and ])etitions multiplied to an unprecedented 
degree, and notwithstanding liis despatch there was a great arrear of 
busineBs, To this grievance he njqdicd a very vigorous remedy, witli- 
out any application lo parliament to ajipoint Vice-Chancellors;—for of 
his ow'n authority he at once established four new Courts of Equity by 
commission in the King’s name. One of these was held at Whitehall 
before his own deputy ; another before the King’s almoner. Dr. Sioherby, 
afterwards Bishop of Loudon ; a third at the Treasury Chamber before 
certain members of tlic Council; and a fourth at the Rolls, before Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, Muster of the Rolls, who, in consequence of this appoint¬ 
ment, used lo hear causes there in the afternoon. The Master of the 
Rolls has continued ever since to sit separately for hearing causes in 
Chancery. The other three courts fell with their founder. 

‘ AVolsey himself used still to attend pretty regularly in the Court of 

Chancery 
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Chancery during term, and he maintained his equitable jurisdiction with 
a very high hand, deciding without the assistance of common law judges, 
and with very little regard to the common law. 

‘ If he w'as sneered at for his ignorance of the doctrines and practice 
of the Court, he had his revenge by openly complaining that the lawyers 
who practised before him were grossly ignorant of the civil law and the 
principles of general jurisprudence \ and he has been described as often 
interrupting their pleadings, and bitterly animadverting on their narrow 
notions and limited arguments. To remedy an evil which tioubled the 
stream of justice at the fountain-head, he, with his usual magnificence 
of conception, projected an institution, to be founded in Jjondon, for the 
systematic study of all branches of the law. 11c even furnished an 
architectural model for the building, which was considered a master¬ 
piece, and remained long after his death as a curiosity in the palace 
at Greenwich. Such an institution is still a desideratum in England; 
for, with 8|)lendid exceptions, it must be admitted that Knghsli bar¬ 
risters, though very clever practitioners, are nut such able jurists as are 
to be found in other countries where law' is systematically studied as a 
science. 

‘ On Wolsey’s fall his administration of justice w^as strictly over¬ 
hauled ; but no complaint was made against him of iiribery or corrup¬ 
tion, and the cliarges were merely (hat he had examined many matters 
in Chancery after judgment given at common law;—that he liad unduly 
granted injunctions;—and that wlien his injunctions were disregarded 
by tlie Judges, he liad sent for tho.-e venerable magistrates and sharply 
reprimanded them for their obstinacy. He is celebrated for the vigour 
with which he repiesscd jierjury and chicanery in his ('ourt, and he 
certainly enjoyed thi‘ reputation of having conducted iiimself as (Jiuin- 
cellor with I'ulclity and ability,—allhougli it. was iio^ til! n later age that 
the foundation was laid of that well-defined system of equity now 
established, which is so well adapted to all the wants of a w'ealthy and 
refined society, and, having little discretion to the Judge, disposes satis¬ 
factorily of all the varying cases within the wide scojie of its jurisdiction. 

‘ I urn afraid I cannot ]»ro])crly conclude this sketch of the Life ot 
Wolsey without mentioning that “ of liis own body he wnis ill, and gave 
the clergy ill example,” He had a natural son, named Winter, who 
was promoted to he Dean of Wells, and foi whom he procured a grant 
of "‘arms” from the Heralds’ College. The 38th article of lus im- 
peachmcrit shows that he had for his ini>tiess a lady of the name of 
Lark, by whom he had two oilier childtcn; there were various amours 
in which he was suspected of having indulged, and his health had 
suffered from his dissolute life. But wc must not suppose that the 
scandal arising from such irregulaTilies was such as would be occasioned 
by them at the present day. A very different standard of morality then 
prevailed; churchmen, debarred from marriage, were often licensed to 
keep concubines, and as the Popes themselves were in this respect by 
no means infallilile, the frailties of a Cardinal were not considered any 
insuperable bar either to secular or spiritual preferment. 

‘ In judging him we must remember his deep contrition for his back- 

slidings; 
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slidipj^s; and the memorahle lesson which he taught with his dying 
broMlh, that, to ensure true comfort and happiness, a man must addict 
himself to the service of God, instead of being misled by the lures’ of 
pleasure and ambition. 

‘ The subsequent part of Henry’s reign is the best panegjTic on 
Woisoy ; for, during twenty-nine years, he had kept free from the stain 
of blood or violence the Sovereign, who now, following the natural bent 
of his character, cut ofl* the heads of his wives and his most virtuous 
ministers, and proved himself the most arbitrary tyrant that ever dis¬ 
graced the throne of England.’ 

The life of Wolsey’s venerated successor, More, is entitled 
to siinilar praise. Notwithstanding all the labour and skill of so 
many able predecessors, Lord Campbell has brought out the 
wliole story with, we must say, unrivalled felicity. We can afford, 
however, only a few trivial specimens of this rich biography:— 

' After diligently searching the books, I find the rejiort of only one 
judgment which he ])roiiounced during his chancellorship, and this I 
shall give in the words of the reporter;— 

^ “ ll happened on a time that a beggar-woman’s little dog, which 
slic had lost, was presented for a jewel to Lady More, and she had kepi 
it some Be’nnight very carefully ; but at last the beggar had notice where 
her (log was, and presently she came to complain to Sir Thomas, as he 
was sitting in Ins hull, that his lady withheld her dog from her. Pre¬ 
sently my Lady was sent for, and the dog brought with her; which Sir 
Thomas, taking in his hands, caused his wife, because she was the 
worthier person, to stand at the upper end of the hall, and the beggar 
at ilic lower end, and saying that lie sat tliere to do every one justice, 
lie bade each of them call the dog ; which, when they did, the dog went 
presently to the beggar, forsaking my Lady. When he saw this, he 
bade my Lady be contented, for it was none of hers; yet she, repining 
at the sentence of my Lord Chancellor, agreed with the beggar, and gave 
her a piece of gold, which would well have bought three dogs, and so 
all jiarties were agree^d; every one smiling to see Ixis manner of inquir¬ 
ing out the truth/’ It must be acknowledged that Solomon himself could 
not have heard and determined llie case more wisely or equitably.* 

‘ But a grave charge has been brought against the conduct of More 
while Chancellor—that he was a cruel and even bloody persecutor of 
th(‘ Lutherans. This is chiefly founded on a story told by Fox, the 
Martyrologist—“ that Burnham, a reformer, was carried out of the 
Middle Tcmjile to the Chancellor’s house at Chelsea, where he continued 
in free prison awhile, till the time that Sir Thomas More saw that he 
could not prevail in perverting of him to his sect. Then he cast him 
into prison in his own house, and whipped him at the tree in his garden 
called " the tree of Troth^' and after sent him to the Tower to be 
racked,”t Burnet and other very zealous Protestants have likewise 

* * For some cases i« pan vid. Uej). IJarat Tem. Saticli, Pan.’ 

f Mart. vol. ii. Hist, llofurm. vol. iil. ‘ When More was raised to the chief in 
the ministry, lie became a {HTsccutor even tii blood, and deiiled those hands which were 
never polluted with bribes,* 

von. Lxxvii. NO. cLiii. c countenanced 
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countenanced the supposition that More’s house was really converted 
into a sort gf prison of the Inquisition, he himself being the Grand 
Inquisitor; and that there was a tree in his grounds where the Reformers 
80 often underwent flagellation under his superintendence, that it ac¬ 
quired the appellation oi’ “ ihe tree of TrothJ'^ But let us hear what is 
said on this subject by More himself—allowed on all hands (however 
erroneous his opinions on religion) to have been the most sincere, can¬ 
did, and truthful of men : “ Divers of them have said, that of such as 
were in my house when 1 was Chancellor, I used to examine them with 
torments, causing them to be bound to a tree in my garden, and there 
piteously beaten. Except their sure keeping, I never else did cause 
any such thing to be done unto any of the heretics in all my life, except 
only twain: one was a child, and a servant of mine in mine own house, 
whom his father, ere he came to me, had nursed u]> in such matters, and 
set him to attend upon George Jay This Jay did teach the child his 
ungracious heresy against the blessed sacrament of the altar; whicli 
heresy this child, in my house, begun to leach another child. And upon 
that point I caused a servant of mine to strip him, like a child, before 
mine household, for amendment of himself and ensaniplc of others. 
Another was one who, after he had fallen into these frantic heresies, 
soon fell into plain o])cn frenzy; albeit that he had been in Bedlam, 
and afterwards, by beating and eotrcction, gathered his remembrance. 
Being therefore set at liberty, his old frenzies fell again into his head. 
Being informed of his relapse, I caused him to be taken by the con¬ 
stables, and bounden to a tree in the street, before the whole town, anrl 
there striped him till he waxed \vcary. Verily, God be thanked, I hear 
no harm of him now. And of all who ever came ui my hand for 
heresy, as help me God, else had never any of them any stripe or stroke 
given them, so much as a fillip in the forehead.” 

‘ Wc must come to the conclusion that persons accused of heresy 
were confined iii his house, though not lreati;d with cruelly, and that 
the supposed tortures consisted in flogging one naughty I)oy, and ad¬ 
ministering stripes to one maniac, according to the received notion of 
the times, as a cure for his malady. The truth is, that More, though 
in his youth he had been a warm friend to religious toleration, and in 
his “ Utopia” he had published opinions on this subject rather lati- 
tudinarian, at last, alarmed by the ])rogress of the Reformation, and 
shocked by the excesses of some of its votaries in Germany, became 
convinced of the expediency of uniformity of faith, or, at least, con¬ 
formity in religious observances; but he never strained or rigorously 
enforced the laws against Lollardy. “ It is,” says Erasmus, a sufii- 
cient proof of his clemency, that w'hilc he was Chancellor no man was 
put to death for these pestilent dogmas, while so many, at tlic same 
period, suflered fur them in France, Germany, and the Netherlands.” ’ 

On More’s fall, one of the charges urged against him before 
the Committee of Privy Council was, that he had * provoked the 
king to set forth the Booke of the Seven Sacraments—whereby 


♦ Apology, c. 36, English AVorks, 902. 
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iho title of Defender of the Faith had been gained, but in reality 
a sword put into the l^opc’s hand to fight against him, to bis 
great dishonour in all parts of Christendom :*— 

‘ flis answer lets us curiously into the secret history of Henry’s refu- 
Uition of Jjuthcr. “ My Lords,” answered he, these terrors be frights 
for (diildren, and not for me: but to answer that wlierewith you chiefly 
hiirtlicn me, I believe the King’s Highness, of hia honour, will never 
lay that book to my charge ; for there is none tliat can, in that point, 
say more for my clearance than himself, who right well knoweth that I 
ncv(‘r was procurer, promoter, nor counsellor of his Majesty thereunto; 
only after it was finished, by his Grace’s appointment, and the consent 
of the makers of the suna\ I only sorted out, and ])lAced in order, the 
principal matters therein ; wherein, when I had found the Pope’s autho¬ 
rity higldy advanced, and with strange arguments mightily defended, 
1 said thus to his Grace: “ I must put your Highness in mind of one 
thing—the Pope, us your Majesty well knoweth, is a prince, as you arc, 
in league with all other Christian princes; it may hereafter fall out 
that your Grace aud he may vary upon some points of the league, 
wlicreupon may grow broach of amity between you both; tliercfore I 
tliink it best tliat place bo amended, and his authority more slenderly 
touched.” “ Nay,” said the King, “ that shall it not; we are so much 
bimml to the See of Rome, that \vc cannot do too much honour unto 
it. Wliatsoever im])edinicnt he to the contrary, wc will set forth that 
authority to tlic utlennost; for we have received from that See our 
Crown imperial!” wliich till his Grace with his own mouth so told me, 
I never heard before. Which things well considered, I trust when his 
Majesty shall be truly informed thereof, and call to his gracious retnem- 
hiance my sayings and doings in that behalf, his Highness will never 
speak more of it, hut will clear me himself.” ’—voh i, p. 5G2. 

Henry VIII., however, must have condescended to great pains 
in the matter of the ^ Hooke of the Seven Sacraments.’ The MS. 
ol it presented to the Pope witli the distich— 

‘ Anglonun Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, miltit 
Hoc opus ct fidci testem et ainicitise,’ 

is still in the V’^atican, and no one hitherto has disputed that the 
book» like the inscription, is in the writing of the king, Mr. 
Mathews (‘ Diary of an Invalid,* vol. i. p. 146) saw it in 1818, 
aud that criti(‘al observer describes the autoffraph without hint of 
suspicion. We ourselves saw it lately, and by the side of it 
S(!veral of Henry’s MS. letters to Anne Holeyn, and wc certainly 
perceived no difl'erence in the handwritings. 

Sir Thomas More’s character, says Lord Campbell— 

‘ Both in public aud in private life, comes as near to perfection as our 
luiture will permit; and I must think that, in weighing it, there has 
been too much conccsbiou, on the score that the splendour of his great 
({Utilities was obscured by intolerance and superstition; and that he 

c 2 voluntarily 
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volimtarily sought his death hy violating a law which, with a safe C(»n- 
* science, he might have obeyed. We Protestants must lament that he 
was not a convert to the doctrines of the lleformation ; but they had as 
yet been very imperfectly expounded in England, and they had produced 
effects in foreign countries which might well alarm a man of constant 
mind. If he adhered conscientiously to the faith in which he had been 
educated, he can in no instance be blamed for the course be pursued. 
No good Roman Catholic could declare that the King’s first marriage 
had beeii absolutely void from the beginning; or that the King could be 
vested, by act of parliament, with the functions of the Pope, as Head of 
the Anglican Church. Can we censure him for submitting to loss of 
office, imprisonment, and death, rather than make such a declaration? 
lie implicitly yielded to the law regulating the succession to the Crown; 
and he offered no active opposition to any other law;—only requiring 
that on mutters of opinion he might be permitted to remain silent. 

‘ The English Reformation was a glorious event, for which we never 
can be sufficiently grateful to divine Providence: but 1 own I feel little 
respect for those by whose instrumentality it was first brought about; 
—men generally sw^ayed by their own worldly interests, and willing to 
sanction tlie worst passions of the tyrant to whom they looked for ad¬ 
vancement. With all my Protestant zeal, I must feel a higher reverence 
for Sir Thomas More than for Thomas Cromwell or Cranrncr.’—vol. i. 
pp. 582-583. 

Of the Utopia, the biographer thus writes:— 

^ But the composition to which he attached no importance, which, as 
2 Ljeu-<resprit^ occupied a few of his idle hours when he retired from the 
bar and before he was deeply immersed in the business of office, and 
which he was with great difficulty prevailed upon to publish, would (if 
itself have made his name immortal. Since the time of i^lato, there had 
been no compofeition given to the world which, for imagination, for philo¬ 
sophical discrimination, for a familiarity with the principles of govern¬ 
ment, for a knowledge of the springs of human action, for a keen 
observation of men and manners, and for felicity of expression, could he 
compared to tlie Utopia. Although the word invented hy More has 
been introduced into the language, to describe what is supposed to be 
impracticable and visionary,—the woik (with some extravagance and 
absurdities, introduced perhaps with the covert object of softening the 
offence which might have been given by his satire upon the abuses of 
his age and country) abounds with lessons of practical wisdom. If I 
do not, like some, find in it all the doctrines of sound political economy 
illustrated by Adam Smith, I can distinctly point out in it the ohjectituis 
to a severe penal code, which have at last prevailed, after they had been 
long urged in vain by Romilly and Mackintosh;—and as this subject 
is intimately connected with the history of the law of England, I Jiope 
I may be pardoned for giving the following extract to show the law 
reforms which Sir Thomas More would have introduced when Lord 
Chancellor, had he not been three centuries in advance of his age: He 
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represents his great traveller who had visited Utopia, and describes its 
iiistiiiiiious, as saying, “ There happened to be at table an Jinglish 
lawyer, who took occasion to run out in high commendation of the severe 
(‘xt'cution of thieves in his country, where might be seen twenty at a 
time dangling from one gibbet Ncverihelcss, he observed, it puzzled him 
to understand how, since so few escaped, there were yet so many tliieves 
left who were still found robbing in all places. Upon this 1 said with 
boldness, there w^as no reason to wonder at the matter, since this way 
of punishing thieves was neither just in itself nor for the public good; 
lor as the severity was too great, so the remedy was not eftectual; simple 
theft was not so great a crime that it ought to cost a man his life; and 
no punishment would restrain men from robbing who could find no other 
way of livelihood.* In this, not only you, but a greiit part of the world 
besides, imitate ignorant and cru^ schoolmasters, who are readier to 
hog llioir jHipils than to teach them. Instead of these dreadful punish¬ 
ments enacted against thieves, it would he much better to make provision 
for enabling those men to live by their industry whom you drive to 
theft, and then put to death for the crime you cause.’’ 

*■ He c\])oses the alisurdity of liie law of forfeiture in case of larceny, 
which J am ashanuMl to say, notwithstanding the eflforts I have myself 
made in parliament to amend it, still disgraces our penal code, so that 
for an olleiice for which, as a full punishment, sentence is given of im- 
jirisonment for a month, the prisoner loses all his personal projicrty, 
which is never thought of by the Court in pronouncing the sentence. It 
was otherwise among the Utopians. Those that arc found guilty of 
theft among them are bound to make restitution to the owner, and not 
to the prince. Jf that which was stolen is no more in being, then the 
goods of liie tiiicf aic estimated, and restitution being made out of 
them, the remainder is given to his wife and children.” 

‘ r cannot refrain fioin giving another extract to prove that, before 
the Reformation, he was as warm a friend as Locke to tlie principles of 
religious toleration. He says, that the great legislator of Utopia made 
a law that every man might be of wbat religion he pleased, and might 
('luleavour to draw others to it liy the force of argument, and by amicable 
and modest ways, without bitterness against those of other opinions, 
“ This law was made by Utopus not only for preserving the public 
pcace^ wliich he saw suffered much by daily contentions and irrecon¬ 
cilable heats, hut because he thought it was required by a due regard to 
I lie interest of religion itself. He judged it not fit to decide rashly any 
matter of opinion, and he deemed it foolish and indecent to threaten 
and terrify another for the purpose of making him believe what did not 

♦ ‘‘ ‘ Cuqiit accurntti laudarw rigldam illam justitiauv qine turn illic exercetiatur in 
furos, quos piissitn iiarraliaf noiitiiuiquam (uispendi viginti in «ii& cruce, atgue eo vehe- 
nieufius dicebat se iriirari cum tarn jiauci elaberentur supplicio, quo malo fato fieret 
(how the devil it hapfiened) utitam multi tameu ubkjue gjassarenttir,” This lawjer 
reminds me exceediiif^ly of the aftorney-geueTals, judges, and secretarietj of slate, who 
in my early youth eulogised the bloody penal code which (hen disgraced Kngland, 
aqd predicted that if it were softened, there would be no safety for life or property, 
n'hey would not even, like their worthy predecessor here rcct>rded, admit its inefB- 
cieney to check the commission of crime/—vol. i. p. 584. 
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appear to him to be true.” His most wonderful anticipation may he 
thought that of Lord Ashley's factory measure—by “the Six Hours 
Bill ” which regulated labour in Utopia. “ Nec ab summo rnaiie tamen 
ad multam usque noctem perpetuo labore, velut jumeuta, fatigatus; nam 
eaplus quam servilis ferumna est; quajtameu libique fere opificum vita 
est—exceptis Utopiensibiis, qui cum in Loras viginti-quatiior acquales 
diem comuimcrata nocte dividant, sex duutaxat operi dcjmlaiit, tres ante 
meridiem, aquibus ]jrandium ineunt, atquca prandio duas pomeridiimas 
Loras ; quiim sex interquieverunt, tres deinde rursus labori datas cauia 
claudunt, Etenim quod sex duutaxat Loras in opcrc sunt, fieri fortassc 
]K)tefet, ut inopiam aliqimm putes nccessariam rerum sequi. Quod tam 
longc abest ut accidat, ut id temporis ad omnium rerum co])iam, quoe 
quidem ad vitae vel neccssitatcm icquirantur vel commoditalem, non 
sufficiat modo sed supersit etiam ’’ vol. ii. p. (>8,)’ 

This Life contains sundry pleasant little anecdotical scraps for 
which we wish wc had room. Let one suffice. After telling tin? 
well-known story of the Chancellor’s daily kneeling for his father 
the puisne Judge’s blessing ere he opened Court, Lord Campbell 
says— 

^ I am old enough to remember that when the Chancellor left his 
Court, if the Court of King’s Bench was sitting, a curtain was drawn 
and bows were cxclianged between him and the Judges, so that I can 
easily picture to myself tlie “blessing scene” between tiie father and 
son.’—vol. i. p. 544, vote. 

In another note he corrects a very serious error:— 

^ More’s recent biograjdiers, by erroneously fixing his trial on tlic 
7th of May, make an interval of two months ins tead of six days between 
that and his execution; hut it is quite certain lliut although he was ar¬ 
raigned on the 7th of May, he was not tried till the Ist of July.'* 

Wc do not quote with the same approbation Lord CampbclTs 
defence of the illustsious More for his patronage of the miracles 
of the * Maid of Kent’ :— 

‘We need not wonder ut the credulity of the most eminent men of that 
age, when in our own day a nobleman, distinguished by his talents and 
his eloquence, as w'ell as by liis illustrious birth, has published A pam¬ 
phlet to support two contemporaneous miraculous maids, the “Estatica” 
and the “ Adolorala.”—vol. i. p. 560, note. 

Such little subserviences and Hatterics obiter of contemporary 
partisans arc very unworthy of this grave and deliberate work. 

Of the life of the next Chancellor we give the opetiiug sen¬ 
tences :— 

‘ When Sir Thomas More resigned the Great Seal, it was delivered 
to Sir Thomas Audley, afterwards Lord Audley, with the title, first of 
Lord Keeper, and then of Lt)rd Chancellor, There was a striking con- 
trust in almost all respects, between these two individuals,—the successor 
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of (he man so distinguished for genius, learning, patriotism, and integ¬ 
rity, liaving only common-i)lace abilities, sufficient, with cunning and 
t^lirewdness, to raise their possessor in the world,—having no acquired 
knowledge beyond what was juofessional and official,—having first 
recommended himself to promotion by defending, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the abuses of prerogative,—and, for the sake ^uf remaining in 
ofiice, being ever willing to submit to any degradation, and to participate 
in the commission of any crime. He held the Great Seal for a period 
of aljoul twelve years, during whicli, to please the humours of his 
capricious and tyrannical master, he sanctioned the divorce ol three 
Queens, - the execution of two of them on a scaffold,—the judicial mur¬ 
der of Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, and many others, who, animated 
by their cxamjile, ])referred death to infamy, — the sjH»liutiou of the 
Church and a division of the pining among those who planned ilie rob¬ 
bery,—and reckless changes of trm established religion, whicli left un¬ 
touched all the errors of Popery, with the absurdity of the King being 
constituted Pope, and which involved in a common massacre those who 
dc.nied transubstantiution and tliose who denied the King’s spiritual 
supremacy.*—vol. i. ]). 589. 


Chancellor Audlcy himself was as rapacious in the matter of 
(hurcli plunder as the foun(h*r of the bouse of Rodfortl—and 
almost as successful. After extorting some four or five rich 
priories, lie let out at last the grand object of his ambition—which 
was to get the site and lands of the great Abbey at Walden in 
l^ssox, and unquiistionably he had the merit of urging this bold 


claim with * force and iialvvici* He wrote thus to V'^icar-General 


Cronnvell: ‘I have in this world sustayned (jrcaie damatje and 
infamic in serving the Kynge's liieness, which this grant shall 
irrompens.'* 

‘ This appeal was felt to be so well founded, that in consideration of 
the bad law laid down by him on the trials of Fisher, More, Anne Bo- 
Icyn, Courtenay, and de la Pole, and of the measures he had carried 
through parliament to exalt the royal prerogative and to destroy tlie con¬ 
stitution, and of the execration heajied upon him by the whole English 
nation,—as well us by way of retaining fee for future services of the like 
nature, and revompense for farther infamy ^—he received a warrant to 
put the Great Seal to, the desired grant.’ 


Lord Campbell adds,‘Here be constructed his tomb, and.his 
grandson built the magnificent niansion of Audley End, now the 
seat of Lord Bray broke.’ But Lord Braybroke’s mansion, 
Sjiacious and noble though it be, is but one wing of the palace 
of his Audley ancestors—‘that stately fabric of Audley End/ 
says Dugdale, ‘ not to be equalled^ excepting Hampton Court, 
by any in this realm.’ 

This ‘ sordid slave/ first brought into notice, and then was 
succeeded by, Thomas Wrlothcsley, a man of no splendid origin 
(son of one of the Kings-at-Arms), who received from Henry 
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VIIL the possessions of the Abbey of Titchfield, and the title of 
Lord Wrioihesley of Titchfield, and was one of those executors 
of Henry who commenced their administration by a fraudulent 
manoeuvre to advance each of themselves in the peerage. When 
Hertford became Duke of Somerset this Chancellor became Earl 
of Southampton ; and so on with the rest, all moreover liestuwing 
on themselves ‘suitable grants to support their new dignities.’ 
Wriotliesley, after being accomplice and tool of Somerset, joined 
the Protector’s great enemy Dudley, suggested the measures 
which ended in Somerset’s fall, and that business consummated, 
was contemptuously tossed aside by Dudley, and after languishing 
a year or two in obscurity, died of ‘a broken heart,’ that is, of 
disappointed ambition, lie is Mfcnembercd chiefly in our history 
as the judge who presided at the judicial murder of ‘ the gentle 
Surrey,’ and who with his otvn hands lightened the rack at the 
torturing of the young and b(?autiful inartyr, Anne Askew. Ex¬ 
cept that he was steady to his po|)cry, it is impossible to discover 
any respectable circumstance in his career. But his line ended 
after three generations in an heiress—Rachel Wrioihesley. the 
admirable wife of William Lord Russell; and, of course. Lord 
Campbell must needs contrive to wind up even this savage 
intriguer’s history uith a sentence that would fain be civil :— 

‘ The present Bedford family thus represent Lord Cliancellor Wrio- 
thesley, resembling him in sincerity and steadiness of purpose, but ha[)- 
pily distinguished for mildness and liberality instead of sternness and 
bigotry.’—vol. i p. 652. 

We are now advancing in ‘ the Grandeur of the Law.’ I’lic 
next Chancelhu' was William Paulet, heir of an ancient Knightly 
family in Somersetshire, a favourite in the household f)f Henry 

y m 

VII., and then of Henry VIIL, who made him Chancellor, Lord 
St. John of Rasing, and a knight of the Garter—a favourite and 
partisan of Somerset’s, who made him liarl of Wiltshire—then a 
j)artakcr in Dudley’s plans for the overthrow of Somerset, and 
the presiding judge at Somerset’s trial, fur which service Dudley 
made him Marquess of Winchester—then active in tlie cause of 
Lady Jane Grey, but the first to leave her party—forgiven accor¬ 
dingly, and made Lord Iligli Treasurer by Queen Mary—during 
whose whole reign he held that ofiice—and then the humble slave 
of Burleigh, c<)ntinued as Trcasi^ipr by Elizabeth till his death in 
1572, Sir James Mackintosh, when speaking of the versatile 
politicians who had the art and fortune to slide unhurt through 
all the shocks of forty years in a revolutionary age, says, ‘ the 
Marquess of Winchester, wlio had served Henry VIL, and re¬ 
tained office under e\ery intermediate government till he died in 
his ninety-seventh year with the staff of Lord Treasurer in his 
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hands, is perhaps the most remarkable specimen of this species 
preserved in history/ JIc expired serenely, smilinf^ly, congra¬ 
tulating himself that ‘ he had been a willow, not an oak/ and was 
consigned to a magnificent tomb, with the attendance of one hun- 
drt'd and three of his progeny. 7"his Chancellor knew little enough 
of the law, but he had the true qualifications for worldly success. 
To change his religion four or five times—conduct the trials of 
Papists under a Protestant government, of Protestants under a 
Papist one, and so on toties qnoiies —to serve one sovereign against 
whom he had committed treason, and two whom he had bastard¬ 
ized—all these things were Irifies to the patriarch of the Mar¬ 
quesses of Winchester and Dukes of Holton, ‘ He was/ says 
Lord Campbell, with his usual t^seness of summary, 'of a 
cheerful temper, pleasing manners, moderate abilities, and re¬ 
spectable acquirements. Exciting no envy or jealousy, he had 
every one’s g<»ocl word, and accommodating himself to the humours 
of all, all were disposed to befriend him/— Switnr ad asfra. 

The next was Richard Rich, son of a mercer in the city, re¬ 
markable in early life only as ' a <licer and gamester,* and never 
suspected u[ severe study or profound attainments of any sort, but 
an artful barrister, audacious flatterer, and convenient tool. He 
was Solicitor-CJeneral at the trials of More and Fisher, and his 
trear licry and })erjury then volunteered, procured him the wealthy 
sinecure of Ciiirographer to the Common Pleas. Then we have 
him Speaker of the Mouse of Commons—then Paymaster of the 
Army—then (diaucellor of the C^ourt of Augmentations—which 
]>()sl enabled him to secure Church jdunder sufficient for the 
endowment of two I'oronets—which plunder made him a good 
Pi oteslant—and kept him one, except during Mary’s short reign ; 
— ultimately Lord Rich and Chancellor of England. His 
eldest son was created Earl of Warwick—his second, Earl of 
Holland. One of his descendants built Holland House, so 
lanu*d as the scene of political intrigue in the days of Charles I., 
as ihc residence of Addison’s wife, the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, and since ‘as the centre of intellectual and refined 
society under the family of Fox.’ (vol. ii. p. 27.) The family of 
Rich is now extinct in all its branches. 

We have now another series of clerical Chancellors—and first, 
Thomas Goodiick —seated on the wt^||Jsack by Dudley (Decem¬ 
ber, 1551), because ‘there was no lawyer in whom he could 
place entire confidence; and he had projects to which a lawyer 
with any remaining scruples must object/ Goodrich had been 
employed in revising the translation of the New Testament, and 
in compiling the Liturgy of Edward VI., and had been rewarded 
for these services by the mitre of Ely. His reputation as a 

Protestant 
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Protestant divine would, as Dudley had rightly conjocturedj 
render him an excellent keeper of the royal conscience, when a 
warrant was to be extorted from young Edward for the execution 
of his uncle Somerset. The Bishop therefore became Chancellor. 
He acted as Chancellor also to Lady Jane Grey—but resigned 
the Seal with such alacrity to Queen Mary, the moment Jane’s 
cause was desperate, and also recanted his Protestantism with 
such exemplary readiness, that he was pardoned and continued in 
his See. Dying before Elizabeth’s accession, ho died also of 
course in the communion of Rome. 


We need not dwell on Lord Campbell’s next subject—for 
was a great man, and though it is strange enough that we have 
never had a separate biography <jf him, the principal events in his 
life arc part and parcel of the History of England. Lord (Camp¬ 
bell gives in full detail the procedure in Parliament, arranged 
and conducted by Lord Chancellor Stephen Ciardyner, Bishoj) of 
Winchester, when the English government and nation were to be 


formally reunited to the Roman church. This precedent, he ob¬ 
serves, will probably be studied by those ‘ who at the present 
time wish to bring about a similar reconciliation.’ It is a very 


curious procedure. 

Gardyner was succeeded as Chancellor by Heath, Archbishop 


of York, whose earlier life is not without its inconsistencies, and 


wlio persevered in Gardyncr's Sniithficld j)oliey, but whose me¬ 
mory is redeemed by his honourable conduct at and after the 
death of his patroness Mary. Elizabeth would willingly liavo 
continued him both as Chancellor and as Archbishop, if he would 
have gone into her and Ceeil’s plans for the revival of llie re¬ 
formed religion. But Heath was steadfast. Sir Nicholas Bacon 
was made Lord Keeper—and refusing, in his place of Parliainc'ut, 
to take the oath of Supremacy, the Archbishop was deprived iorth- 
with of his See. 


‘ He retired to a small property of his own at Cobhara, in Surrey, 
where he devoted the rest of his days to study and devotion. He was 
here compared to Abiathar, sent home by Solomon to his own field, and 
he was said to have found himself happier than he hud ever been during 
his highest elevation. Queen Elizabeth herself, remembering how 
promptly he had recognised her title w'hcn he was Lord (Chancellor, 
and believing that he afterw^s acted from conscientious motives, was 
in the frequent habit of visitl^ him in Ins retreat, and, with a certain 
hankering after the old religion, she probably, in her heart, honoured 
him more than she did Archbishop Parker, whom she found living 
splendidly at Lambeth, with a lady whom she would neither call his 
“ mistress ” nor his “ wife.”—Heath survived till the year 15()6, when 
he died deeply lamented by his friends, and with the character of a good, 
if not of a great man. 


^ Great 
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^Crraf reproach was brought upon the two Chancellors, Gardyner 
and HcJitli, for the furious religious persecution which they prompted 
or snnclioned; but the former gained much popularity by his resist¬ 
ance Ut the Queen’s matrimonial alliance with Philip of Spain, and the 
latter was Tcsj>ccted for the general moderation of his character and his 
personal dibiiiterestedncss. They issued writs, under the Great Seal, 
for the election of represen^tives to the House of Commons to fourteen 
new ]>laces (generally very small towns) which had not before sent 
members to parliament,—imitating tlie conduct of Edward’s Chan¬ 
cellors, wlio, to strengthen the Reformation, hud enfranchised no fewer 
than tw^eiity-two similar boroughs. None of their judicial decisions 
have becti lianded down to us.’—vol. ii. p. 86. 

We must quote here a note which may perhaps edify some of 
the legal j)ersonages destined to figure at her Majesty’s next 
Fancy Hall:— 

‘ During Mary’s reign the lawyers devoted much of their attention to 
the regulation of their own dress and personal appearance. To check 
the grievance of “ long beards,” an order was issued by the Inner 
Temple ” that no fellow of that house should wear his beard above three 
weeks’ gr<m'th on pain of forfeiting 2().v.” The Middle Temple enacted 
“ that none of that society should wear great breeches in their hose 
made after the Dutch, Sj>anish, or Almain fashion, or lawn upon their 
caps, or cut doublets, under a penalty of 35. 4</., and expulsion for the 
second offnice.” In 3 and 4 P, and M. it was ordained by all the four 
Inns of Court, that none except knights and benchers should wear in 
tliejr doublets or liosc any light colours, save scarlet and crimson, nor 
wear any iJ])per velvet cap, or any scarf or wings in Utcir gowns, wdiite 
jerkins, buskins, or velvet shoes, double cuffs in their shirts, feathers or 
ribbons in their caps, and that none should wear their study gowns in 
the city any farther than Fleet Bridge or Holborn Bridge, nor, while in 
(Joinmons, wear Spanish cloaks, sword and buckler, or rapier, or gowns 
and lulls, or gowns girded with a dagger on the back.’—/iiV/. 

We avoid Sir Nic^holas Bacon, as ‘ the great father of a greater 
son’ is well known to all. Nor do we find any novelties to tempt 
us in the sketch of his successor Bromley, who is sufficiently 
damned to all ages hy his proceedings at the trial of the Queen 
of Scots. The sudden rise and brief Chancellorship of the 
"dancing’Sir Christopher Hatton arc most amusingly told—we 
cannot add without scandal against Queen Elizabeth;—on the 
contiary, Lord Campbell takes pains to prove that the arrange¬ 
ments of the royal apartments wdtlllh four and twenty hours after 
the leader of the brawl first attracted her notice in Gray’s Inn 
Hall, were about as suspicious as tliose of his own Queen Caroline 
and her friend Be^amiat Naples;—but all this and the Kcep- 
erslnp of Puckering also we must pass over. 

Hie next that ascended the marble chair might well detain us; 
but W'e have given so much space to the " mummies ’ that we can 

afford 
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afford Utile to the immortals. Lord Campbell has done the life 
of the illustrious Ellesmere in a manner worthy of such a subject 
—traced the long*, arduous, dij^nified career with diligent research 
and recorded it with clearness and elegance—the theme, as well 
it might, evidently teii\pting him to unusual care, and inspiring 
a more than common warmth as well grace of expression. In 
one ])aragraph Lord Campbell seems to invite a commentary-— 
but we beg to be excused. 

‘ From the beginning he afforded the example of a consummate judge. 
^ He was not only courteous in his manner, but quiet, patient, and atten¬ 
tive—waiting to be instructed as to the facts and law of the case by the 
counsel who had been studying them—never interrupting to show 
quickness of perception, or to anticipate authorities likely to he cited, or 
to blurt out a jest—yet venturing to i)ut a question for the right uuder- 
standiiig of the points to be decided, and gently checking wandering 
and prolixity by a look or a liint. He listened with undivided attention 
to the evidence, and did not prepare a speecli in parliament or write 
letters to his correspondents under })retcnce of taking notes of the argu¬ 
ments addressed to him. Nor did he afifect the reputation of great de¬ 
spatch by deciding bcfoie he had heard both parlies, or by referring 
facts and law to the Master which it was his own duty to ascertain and 
determine. When the case admitted of no reasonable doubt, he disposed 
of it as soon as the hearing was finished. Otherwise, he carried home 
the papers with him—not tlirowing them aside to moulder in a trunk, 
till, driven by the importunity of counsel asking for judgment, he again 
looked at them, long after tlie arguments he had heard were entirely 
forgotten and he could scarcely make out from his “ breviate hook ” the 
points that had been raised for his decision,—hut within a short lime 
spontaneously giving judgment in a manner to show tliat he was com¬ 
plete master of the case, and never aggravating the anguish of the losing 
party by the belief that if the Judge had taken more pains the resul t 
would have been difl'ereut/ 

The great Chancellor is thus summed up:— 

‘ Considering the times in which Lord Ellcsincrc lived, and comparing 
him with his contemporaries who reached high office, we arc liound 
greatly to respect his memory. Neither he nor any other mortal man 
could deserve the panegyric upon him by a contemporary historian who 
knew him well, “ Nihil in vitft nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut 
Beusithut in thought, word, and deed, his errors were venial. We 
may pardon his enmity to Sir Edward Coke, who hud tried to cover 
him with disgrace when he suppohcd to he upon his death-bed. 
With all his other rivals and political opponents he seems to have lived 
on terms of courtesy if not of kindness. He never betrayed a friend. 

‘ As a politician he always stood up for the extension of the prerogative, 
and his doctrines w ere often inconsistent with om^iotions of a free con¬ 
stitution ; but we must remember that precedents might then be cited 
for almost every exercise of arbitrary power; and the great patriot Sir 
Edward Coke, with other eminent men as late as the Revolution of 
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1688, laitl it down for law, that an Act of Parliament to abolish the 
dispensing power would be inoperative, as the King could first dispense 
with the abolishing act, and then with the penalty to be disjHinsed with. 

‘ While Lord Ellesmere was Chancellor the few state prosecutions 
which weie instituted took a milder and more regular form; and if the 
Somersets were improperly pardoned, he was not accessory, like many 
of his predecessors, to the unjust shedding of noble blood. 

‘llis great natural abilities had been assiduously cultivated, and he 
was one of the best puidic speakers who had yet appeared in England- 
Ifis apprehension was keen and ready, his judgment deep and sound, 
and his elocution elegant and easy. He was a grave and great orator, 
and liest when he was provoked.” 

‘ As an Equity Judge he gained more applause than any one who had 
sat liefore him in the marble chair. With a knowledge of law equal 
to E<lward lll.’s lay Chancellors, Parnyng and Kuyvet, so highly 
eulogised by Lord Coke, he was much more familiar with the principles 
of general jurisprudence. Not less noted for despatch and purity than 
Sir Thomas More, he was much belter acquainted with the law of real 
properly, as mcII as the pincticc ol' tlie court in wdiich he had long 
]>r.ictised as an advocate; luul exhibiting all the patience and suavity 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, he possessed more quickness of perception and a 
more vigorous grasp of intellect. Many ecclesiastical holders of the 
Great Seal were to be admired as statesmen and scholars, but none had 
been competent, without assistance, satisfactorily to preside in the judg¬ 
ment-seat. 

‘ Ellesmere, while in his vigour, had himself disposed of the whole 
business of the Court of CJhancery. In his declining years he required 
assislanec; but to the last, every case of magnitude he heanl and 
decided in person. During the whole of his time, there seems to have 
been an entire cessation of all impeachment of the Court of Chancery 
eitlier for delay or corruption ; and the only complaint against him that 
he exceeded his jurisdiction, was decided in his favour. 

‘ He was very solicitous for the honour of the bar, which then seems 
to have had members much given to l>ing, quarrelling, making fraudu¬ 
lent bargains with their clients, and, wlien it suited their purpose, (o 
insulting the Judge. During the hearing of the case of llanolph Crew, 
9 Jac. L, according to an accurate reporter, “ Le Seignior Chancellor 
dit, Bcnedictus Dominus Deus justiti® ! et il exhort les Lawyers destre 
veriloqui, pacidici, el nemy de jiticipater en Ic benefit dascun suit; ut 
graliose se gcrant et Judici in judicio nc prejudicent.” 

‘The jiractice of the King interfering with suits by writs of Privy 
Seal, under pretence that one of the suitors was in the royal service, 
still continued; but there is no reason to suppose that Ellesmere was 
influenced by these bt yoiid granting dfday,—and all members of ]>ar]ia- 
ment were considered entitled to the like privilege, 

‘ When any cause was depending before him in which a Peer was 
concerned, he gave him notice, by a missive under his hand, of the 
time appointed forbearing it; but he never was suspected of unduly 
leaning in favour of the aristocratic party—any more than of seeking 

vulgar 
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vulgar praise by becoming counsel for the poor; and'he had the rare 
good fottune to be, at the same time, the favourite of the Court and of 
the people. 

‘ Ellesmere is particularly to be commended for the exercise of his 
patronage. Unlike Cecil the father^ and Cecil the son, to whom it is 
imputed by Bacon, their kinsman, that out of jealousy tliey wished to 
depress all rising men of merit, he was eager to befriend and bring 
forward all who were likely to be able to serve their country with credit 
and advantage. He strongly supported Bacon’s claim to the offices of 
Solicitor and Attorney General; and recommended him as his successor. 
As another example, I may mention that having heard Williams, after- 
' wards Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper, when a tutor at Cambridge, 
preach a sermon which displayed great talent,-—although a stranger to 
him, he made him his chaplain, and advanced him in the King’s service, 
BO that he afterwards attained the highest honours in tlie church and state. 

* In making Judges (a most important part of the duty of a Lord 
Chancellor, fur by a bad judicial appointment no one can calculate the 
aggregate amount of evil indicted on the community) Ellesmere deserves 
particular credit. His anxiety on this subject apjiears from a letter he 
wrote on the accession of King James, recommending a new call of 
Serjeants, “ consideringe that inoost of the Judges are aged, and the 
Serjeantes at Lawe now servingc at the barre not so sufficyent to supplye 
jiuhciall places as w^ere to be wyshed (ne quid dicam durius);”—a slate 
of that venerable Court very different from what W'e have constantly 
seen in our time, when if, by anew gunpowder plot exploding at the 
Chancellor’s levee the first day of term, all the Judges should suddenly 
be swept off,—the benches of the different Courts in Westminster Hail 
might well be replenished from the order of the coif. 

‘ His great church patronage, likewise, he dispensed wdth a single 
view to the public weal. “ Livings,” said he, ‘‘ rather want learned 
men than learned men livings, many in the Universities pining for want 
of places. I wish, therefore, some may have single coats before otlicrs 
have doublets; and this method I have observed in bestowing the King’s 
benefices.” 

‘ He was a remarkably handsome and athletic man, and in his youth 
was much addicted to the sports of the field. He retained his personal 
beauty in his old age, insomuch that many went to tlic Court of Ciiancery 
to gaze at him; “and happy were they,” says the facetious Fuller, 
“ who had no otlicr business there ! ” 

‘ Although he always lived in a style suitable to his station, he left 
entirely of his own conquest landed estates to the value of 8000/, a year 
—equal to the wealth of the high hereditary nobility of that time. 

‘ “ The Grandeur of the Law ” shows that many distinguished noble 
houses owe their origin to Westminster Hall; but I do not recollect 
any instance of the family of a lawyer who had raised himself from 
obscurity* being so soon associated with the old aristocracy, or rising so 

Lord Kllesmerewas a natural son of a gentleman of very ancient family and large 
estates in Cheshire. The jjreseiit mole representative of that old house of jSgerton is 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. 

rapidly 
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rapidly to the highest rank in the peerage. John, the eldest surviving 
son, being created Earl of Bridgewater soon after his father’s death, was 
Tiiarried to a daughter of the Earl of Derby; and being Lord President 
of the Principality and Marches of Wales, and Lord-Lieutenant of the 
counties of Salop, Hereford, Gloucester, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Caer- 
marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Anglesea, Merioneth, 
Padnor, Brecknock, Montgomery, and Denbigh, kept his Court at Lud¬ 
low Castle, where his children were going 

— to attend their father’s state 
And new intrusted sceptre— 

—when passing through Haywood Forest they were benighted, and the ' 
Lady Alice was for a short time lost. This incident gave rise to 
“ Com us,” which was acted by her and her brothers, Lord Brackley and 
the Honourable Thomas Kgerton. 

‘ After this illustration, tiie family derived little additional splendour 
from the Ducal Coronet, which, in another generation, was bestowed 
upon them. 

‘ The male line of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, after producing many 
great and lionourahle characters, has failed ; and he is now represented, 
through a fonale, by that accomjdished statesman, Lord Francis Egcr- 
ton, who enjoys the princely possessions of the family, and to whom 
every one will rejoice to see its honours restored.*—pp. 259-261. 


Lord Campbell may well say that the English peerage has 
been largely stocked from the law. In Mr. Foss’s late edition of 
‘ 'The Grandeur’ we find the following list of legal houses : — 


JJifkes^ 3.— 

Macclesfield. 

40. 

Norfolk. 

Buck inghamshire. 

Le Des}>enser. 

Devonshire. 

Egremont. 

Dc Clifford. 

Manchester. 

Guilford. 

Zouch of llarringworth. 

MtirfjneiiseSj 7-- 

Hardwickc. 

Howard de Walden. 

Winchester. 

Bathurst. 

Clifford of Chudleigli. 

Townshend. 

Clai endon. 

Middleton. 

Salisbury. 

Mansfield. 

Montfort. 

Kxeter. 

Talbot. 

Walsingham. 

Cam den. 

Fortescuc. 

Montagu of Boughton. 

Aylesbury. 

Roslyn. 

Kenyon. 

Bristol. 

Harrowby. 

Thurlow. 

LJarh, 31.— 

Verulain. 

Lyttleton. 

Suffolk. 

Bradford, 

Bayuing. 

Winchelsea. 

Eldon. 

Bolton. 

Sandwich. 

Somers. 

Lilford. 

Cardigan. 

Burlington. 

Basset. 

Carlisle. 

Effingham. 

Alvanley. 

Shaftesbury. 

Yarborough. 

St. Helens. 

(Coventry. 

Leicester. 

EllenboroUgh. 

Tankerville. 

Lovelace. 

Erskiue. 

Aylesford. 

Vuvounty 1,—- 

Crewe. 

Cowper. 

Sydney. 

Manners. 

Gifleord. 
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GiiFord. 

Lyndhurst. 

Tenterden. 

Teynham- 

Grantley. 

Kedesdale. 


Wallace. 

Wynford. 

Brougham. 

Chaworth. 

Denraau. 

Abinger. 


Hathcrton. 

Cottenham, 

Stratheden. 

Langdale. 

Bruce. 

Campbell. 


The Irish peerage would afford a crop in full proportion at 
least. The Scotch a much scantier one. The highest success at 
the Edinburgh bar has proved a stepj)ing-stone to but one coronet 
since the union of the kingdoms, viz., the British viscounty of 
Melville. We rather wonder that we have never heard any com¬ 
plaint on the subject. 

We are not sorry that we can give place to but the opening of 
Lord Campbell’s ' Life of Lord Bacon— 

^ It will easily be believed that I enter Avith fear and trembling on 
the arduous undertaking of attempting to narrate the history, and to 
delineate the character, of 

“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

I must say, that I consider a life of Jjord Bacon still a desideratum in 
English literature, lie has often been eulogised and vituiieruted ; there 
have been admirable expositions of his philosophy and criticisms on his 
writings; w'e iiave very lively sketches of some of his more striking 
actions ; and we are dazzled by brilliant contrasts between his good and 
had qualities, and between the vicissitudes of prosperous and adverse 
fortunes which he experienced. But no writer has yet presented him 
to us familiarly and naturally from boyhood to old age—shown us how 
his character was formed and developed—explained his motives and 
feelings at the different stages of his eventful career—or madi^us 
acquainted with him as if we had lived with him, and had actually 
seen him taught his alphabet by his mother—patted on the head hy 
Queen Elizabeth—mocking the worshippers of Aristotle at Cambiklge 
—catching the first glimpses of his great discoveries, and yet uncertain 
whether the light was from heaven—associating with the learned and 
the gay at the Court of France—devoting himself to Bracton and tlie 
Year Books in Gray’s Inn—throwing aside the musty folios of the law 
to write a moral essay, to make an experiment in natural philosophy, 
or to detect the fallacies which had hitherto obstructed the progress of 
useful truth—contented for a time with taking “ all knowledge for his 
province ”—roused from these speculations by the stings of vulgar 
ambition—plying all the arts of flattery to gain official advancement 
by royal and courtly favour—^entering the Jlouse of Commons, and 
displaying powers of oratory of which he had been unconscious—being 
seduced by the love of popular applause, for a brief space becoming a 
patriot—making amends, by defending all the worst excesses of pre¬ 
rogative—publishing to the world lucubrations on morals which show 
the nicest perception of what is honourable and beautiful, as well as 
prudent, in the conduct of life—yet, the son of a Lord Keeper, the 
nephew of the prime minister, a Queen’s counsel, with the first practice 
at the bar, arrested for debt, and languishing in a spuiiging-housc— 

tired 
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tired with vain solicitations to his own kindred for promotion, joiiiing 
the party of their opponents, and, after experiencing the most generous 
kindxiCBs from the young and chivalrous head of it, assisting to bring 
him to the scaffold, and to blacken his memory—seeking, by a merce¬ 
nary marriage, to repair his broken fortunes—on the accession of a new 
Sovereign offering up the most servile adulation to a Pedant whom he 
utterly despised—infinitely gratified by heing permitted to kneel down, 
with 230 others, to receive the honour of knighthood-—truckling to a 
worthless favourite with the most slavish subserviency that he might be 
aj)pointed a law-officer of the Crown—then giving the most admirable 
advice for the compilation and emendation of the laws of England, and 
helping to inflict torture on a poor parson whom he wished to hang as 
a traitor for writing an unpuhlished and unpreaclied sermon—attracting 
the notice of all Euro])e by lus philosophical works, which established a 
new era in the mode erf investigating the phenomena both of niatter and 
mind—basely intriguing in the meanwhile for further promotion, and 
writing secret letters to his Sovereign to disparage his rivals—riding 
proudly between the Lord High Treasurer and Lord Privy Seal, pre¬ 
ceded by hia mace-l)earcr and purse-hearer, and followed by a long line 
of nobles and Judges, to be installed in the office of Lord High Chun- 
cellor—by and bye, settling with his servants the account of the bribes 
they had received for him—a little embarrassed by being obliged out of 
decency, the case being so clear, to decide against the party whose money 
he had pocketed, hut stifling the misgivings of conscience hy the splen¬ 
dour and flattery which he now commanded—struck to the earth by the 
discovery of his corruption—taking to his bed, and refusing sustenance 

— confessing the truth of tlic charges brought against him, and abjectly 
imploring mercy—nobly rallying from his disgrace, and engaging in 
new literary undertakings, which have added to the splendour of hia 
name—still cxliihiting a touch of his ancient vanity, and in the midst 
of ])ecuniary embarrassment refusing to “ be stripped of his feailicrs” 

— inspired, nevertheless, with all his j^outliful zeal for science in con¬ 
ducting his lust experiment of “ stuffing a fowl with snow to preserve 
it,” which succeeded “ excellently well,” but brought him to his grave, 
—and, as the closing act of a life so checkered, making his will, whereby, 
conscious of the shame he had incurred among his contemporaries, but 
impressed with a swelling conviction of what he had achieved for man¬ 
kind, he bequeathed liis “ name and memory to men’s charitable 
speeches, to foreign itfetions, and the next ages.”'—voL ii. p. 268. 

We say we are not sorry that we must here suspend our quota¬ 
tion. Lord Cam]>bcll has produced a masterly review of Bacon’s 
whole cancer, and w^e leave it unbr^jken to be studied and admired 
now and hereafter in the w()rk on which it alone would have been 
sufficient to stamp the character of solid worth. It is a specimen 
of care and taste which has not been excelled, in our judgment, 
by any effort of this age so rich in biography. 

The Lives of Ellesmere and Bacon occupy 280 pages in the 
second of these volumes. Then follow shorter sketches of the 
last ecclesiastical Lord Keeper, Bishop Williams; Lord Keeper 

VOL. Lxxvii. NO. CLiii. I) Coventry; 
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Coventry; Lord Keeper Finch; Lord Keeper Littleton; and the 
honest, unspotted Lane, who held the Great Seal at Oxford, 
served Charles 1. with affectionate zeal to his end, and ended his 
own life in such obscurity that Lord Campbell has been unable 
to trace him either to an English or a foreign grave. The fol¬ 
lowing sentences do much honour to Lord Camphcll:— 

‘ I should have been delighted to relate that Charles’s lust Lord 
Keeper lived in an honourable retirement during the rule of those whom 
he considered rebels and usurpers, and survived to see tlie restoration of 
the monarchy under the son of his sainted Master; hut I regret to say 
that I can find no authentic trace of liim after the capitulation of Oxford- 
From the language of Lord Clarendon, it might be inferred that he 
expired soon after that misfortune, while others represent that he fol¬ 
lowed Prince Charles to the Continent, and died in exile. 

* Considering Sir Richard Lane’s s])otless integrity, and Ins uniform 
adherence to his principles,—notwithstanding his comparative obscurity 
and his poveity, he is more to be honoured than many of his predecessors 
and successors who have left behind them a brilliant reputation, and 
ample possessions and high dignities to their posterity.’—vol. ii. p. G19. 

The third of these volumes is in many respects the most inter¬ 
esting and important of the series. It deals with the half century 
of revolution between Lane and Somers—presenting vividly con¬ 
trasted portraitures of the chief judges of the Commonwealth, 
and of men whose names ai'e landmarks in English history— 
Clarendon—Shaftesbury—Nottingham -— Guildford —Jeffreys— 
but so presenting these great figures that we have each in suc¬ 
cession with the appropriate environineiit, and that, on quilting the 
gallery, we have received, perhaps, a clearer impression of the 
whole period than could be derived from any one volume of any 
class whatever that had been published hitherto. We are bound 
to add, that we leave it too with very great respect for the author’s 
candour. His Whiggism is steady and bold; but we have not 
discovered one instance in which party feelings have interfered 
with his personal estimate of a Tory. He appears to us to have 
fixedly aimcil at justice. He has spared no pains in balancing 
testimonies. His summaries of character affe always those of a 
judge who has at least used his best endeavour to rid his mind of 
all prejudice. We can expect no better. 

The literary skill of the cqjpposition is also much Jo be ad¬ 
mired. He has managed to reproduce general history iri a series 
of professional biographies, without almost ever exposing himself 
to the charge of trespassing beyond the bounds of his avowed 
province. This required very great dexterity. The labour must 
have been vast that reached suc:h results: yet the whole has the 
stimulating effect of a wtnk written con amove. 

As often as any prominent character or event of this pregnant 
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half century shall be brought under discussion, Lord Campbell’s 
authority and decision will have to be weighed and studied. We 
may, therefore, adhere with a safe conscience to the humble plan 
of this paper, and merely amuse ourselves, and we hope our readers, 
W\i\i ik lciW notabiUa —such things as we naturally marked with 
our pencil on a first perusal. 

It was during the Long Parliament that the custom of jmirinfj 
off was first introduced (iii. 20). A Presbyterian and an Indepen¬ 
dent, agreeing in little else, sympathised at the dinner-hour, and 
withdrew to sit at meat together in some neighbouring tavern, 
and return together when satisfied. By and bye honourable mem¬ 
bers took courage to trust each other’s words; and Whig and Tory 
pairs now-a-days do not very often retire for a tete-a-tete chop 
at the club. 

Lord CampbelTs views as to Cromwell will not please our good 
friend Mr. Thomas Carlyle, who, we believe, has nearly finished 
a biograpliy of Oliver as the model of a ‘ King.’ For cxamjde, 
the night before the ‘ bauble’ was removed, there was a meefing 
at Whitehall, attonde<l by the principal officers of the army and 
the heads of the Independents :— 

‘ The officers of tlic army inveighed bitterly against the parliament, 
and declared violently for a change. Cromwell reproved them for tliese 
ex})ressions of opinion,—from which those who knew him best conjec¬ 
tured that he had prompted their project, and that he was resolved at 
all risks to support it.’ 

T’hc parties reassembled next morning, and again no agree¬ 
ment was come to, Whitclock retired with his mind in utter 
obscurity. 

^ Historians profess themselves wholly at a loss to account for the 
open, imperious, and frantic manner in which Cromwell a few lionrs 
after expelled the members from the House,—which they consider as 
inconsistent with his general character,—not attending to the fact that 
to gain his object he had previously exhausted all the arts of intrigue, 
deceit, and hypocrisy.’—vol. iii. p. 52. 

We find, on the subject of ' Chancery delays’ in the days of 
Charles II., a note which gives us a curious anecdote of a gentle¬ 
man but recently lost to the social world whicli he had long em¬ 
bellished :— 

* The late Mr. Jekyll told me that soon after he was called to the bar, 
a strange solicitor coming up to him in Westminster Hall, begged him 
to step into the Court of Chancery to make a motion of course, and gave 
him a fee. The young barrister looking pleased, but a little surprised, 
the solicitor said to him, “ I thought you had a sort of right, sir, to this 
motion, for the hill was drawn by Sir Joseph Jekyll, your great-grand¬ 
uncle, in the reign of Queen Anne.” ’ 

Perhaps the most picturesque of all these lives is the last— 
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that of Lord Jeffreys, whose atrocious celebrity as a criminal 
judge has almost absorbed the memory of his ever having held 
the Great Seal. 

After going through the crowded vicissitudes of Lord Jeffreys’ 
career, one is startled at reading that it closed when he was only 
forty years of age. Of very humble origin (the son of a little 
Welsh shopkeeper), with no influential connexions, never sus¬ 
pected even of severe application in any line of study—that he 
should have risen to be Recorder of London at the age of thirty, 
is sufficient proof that his natural talents were very extraordinary. 
His profligacy accounts too well for his subsequent elevations; 
but even Roger North admits, that when under no excitement 
either of politics or of brandy, the Chief Justice of England 
was the most dignified judge he ever saw on any bench: and 
Lord Campbell pronounces his decisions as Chancellor to have 
been in general much to his credit. That was morning work ; 
that he ever was entirely sober after mid-day, daring his promi¬ 
nent years, wcumch doubt; that latterly he had drunk himself 
into a species of insanity, there is little question. The whole 
story is told by Lord Campbell with most thrilling effect: but 
we shall extract only two or three brief passages. 

The last sentence of the following paragraph is worthy of the 
sagacity of Tacitus, or the sarcasm of Macchiavclli:— 

* Janies, far from abandoning his plans, was more resolute to carry 
them into effect. The Earl of Rochester, his own brother-in-law, and 
others who had hitherto stood by him, having in vain remonstrated 
against his madness, resigned their office?; but Jeffreys still recklessly 
pushed him forward in his headlong career. In ojicn violntion of the 
Test Act, four Catholic lords were introduced into the Cabinet, and one 
of them, Lord Bellasis, was placed at the head of the Treasury in the 
room of the Protestant Earl of Rochester. Among such colleagues the 
Lord Chancellor wiis contented to sit in Council, and the wonder is, 
that he did not follow the example of Sunderland and other renegades 
who, at this time, to please the King, professed to change llieir religion, 
and were reconciled to the Church of Rome. Perhaps, with his peculiar 
sagacity, Jetfreys thought it would be a greater sacrifice in the King’s 
eyes to ap])ear to be. daily wounding his conscience by submitting to 
measures which he must be supposed inwardly to coiulemn.’—vol. iii. 
p. 554. 

Our next quotation may deserve particular attention:— 

‘ The Earl of Castlemaine was sent to Rome, regularly commissioned 
as ambassador to his Holiness the Pope, a Papal nuncio being recipro¬ 
cally received at St, James’s. But however impolitic this step might be, 
I do not think that the King and the Chancellor are liable to be blamed, 
as they have been by recent historians, for having in this instance vio¬ 
lated acts of parliament. If all those are examined wliich had passed 
from the commencement of the Reformation down to the ‘‘Bill of 
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Rights,” it will probably be found that none of them can be applied tv) 
a diplomatic intercourse with the Pope. 

* Whether this is now forbidden depends upon the construction to be 
put on the words in the Bill of Rights, “ shall hold communion with the 
See or Church of Rome.” James’s diplomatic intercourse with the Pope 
is not there alleged as one of his infractions, by which he had sought to 
subvert the religion and liberties of the kingdom/—vol. iii. p. 855, 

We should not be greatly surprised to find the preceding 
sentences made the subject of discussion during some not remote 
session of parliament. 

* When we read in history of civil commotions and foreign invasions, 

we are apt to suppose that all the ordinary business of life was suspended. 
But on inquiry, we find that it w'cnt on pretty much as usual, unless 
where interrupted by actual violence. While the Prince of Orange was 
advancing to the cajiilal, and James was inarching out to give him battle, 
if his army would have stood true,—the Court of Cliancery sat regu¬ 
larly to hear “ exceptions” and “ motions for time to pleadand on 
the very day on winch the Princess Anne fled to Nottingham, and her 
unhappy father cxclainied, in the extremity of his agony, “ God help me ! 
my own children have forsaken me/’ the Lord Chancellor decided, that 
“ if an administrator pays a debt due by bond before a debt due by a 
decree in Equity, he is still lialile to pay the. debt due by the decree.” 
(24iii Nov. 1GH8. 2 Vernon, 88, Scarle v. Lane). This, however, ap¬ 

pears to have been the last day of his sitting.’ 

‘ “ lie had,” says North, asetof banterers for the most part near him, 
as in old time great men kept fools to make tliem merry. And these 
fellow^s, abusing one another and tlicir betters, were a regale to him.” 
But there can l)e no doubt that he circulated in good society. He was 
not only much at Court, but he exchanged visits with the nobility and 
persons of distinction in different walks of life. In the social circle, 
being entirely free from hypocrisy and affectation,—from haughtiness 
and ill'nature,—laughing at principle,—courting a reputation for pro- 
fligacy,—talking with the utmost freedom of all parties and all men,— 
he disarmed the censure of the world,—and, by the fascination of his 
manners, while he was present, lie threw an oblivion over his vices and 
his crimes. 

‘ From Sir John Reresby \vc learn how very pleasant (if not quite 
decorous) must have been his parties in Duke Street.’*' “ I dined witli 
the Lord Chancellor, where the Lord Mayor of London was a guest, and 
some other gentlemen. His Lordship having, according to custom, drank 
deep at dinner, called for one Mountfort, a gentleman of his, who had 
been a comedian, an excellent mimic; and to divert the company, as he 
was pleased to term it, he made him plead before him in a feigned 
cause, during which he aped ibc judges and all the great lawyers of the 
age in their tone of voice and in their action and gesture of body, to the 
very great ridicule, not only of the lawyers, but of the law itself, which 

The chajicl in Duke Street, Weatininster, is a relic of Lord JeMVeyB. It was the 
great hull of a mansion erected by him, and there he used to transact his judicial 
business out of term. 


to 
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to me did not seem altogether so prudent in a man in his lofty station 
in the law ; diverting it certainly was, but prudent in the Lord Chancellor 
I shall never think it.” 

^ On one occasion dining in the city with Alderman Duncomb, the 
Lord Treasurer and other great courtiers being of the party,—they 
worked themselves up to such a pitch of loyalty by bumpers to “Con¬ 
fusion to the Whigs,” that they all stri])ped to their shirts and were 
about to get upon a sign-post to drink the King’s health,—when they 
were accidentally diverted from their purpose,—and the Jjord Chancellor 
escaped the fate which befell Sir Charles Sedlcy, of being indicted for in¬ 
decently exposing his person in the public streets. But this frolic brought 
upon him a violent fit of the stone, which nearly cost him his life. 

‘ 1 should have expected that, boldly descending to the level of his 
company, and conscious of great mental power, he would have despised 
flattery ; but it is said that none could be too fulsome for him, and this 
statement is corroborated by some Dedications to him still extant. The 
pious author of the “History of Oracles and the Cheats of the Pagan 
Priests ’’ (1688), after lauding his great virtues and actions, thus proceeds: 
—“ Nor can the unthinking and most malicious of your enemies reproach 
your Lordship with self-interest in any of your services, since all the 
world knows that when they were thought criminal, nay even punishable, 
—you had nothing left you but ijonouu, justice, and innocence.” 

‘ He was not only famous, like the Baron of Bradwardine, for his 
cha7iso7is h boire^hwt he had a scientific skill in music,of which we have 
proof at this day. There being a great controversy which of the two rival 
organ-builders, Smith or Harris, should be the artist to sup])ly a new 
organ to the Temple Church, it was agreed that each should send one on 
trial, and that the Lord Chancellor should decide between them. Jlc 
decreed for Smith,—the deep and rich tones of whose organ still charm 
us. Harris’s went to Wolverhampton, and is said to be of hardly inferior 
merit.’—voL iii. pp. 590, 591. 

Jeffreys havings on the downfall of James assumed the disguise 
of a common sailor, and secured a berth in a merchant-vessel 
bound for the continent, might in all likelihood have escaped in 
safety—but for his love of strong liquors. He would be put 
ashore in the morning to taste the beer of the Red Cow at Wap- 
ping—and was, although he wore a tarpaulin jacket, and had 
shaved off’ his terrible eyebrows, recognised in that pothouse by 
an attorney whom he had recently browbeaten in the Court of 
Chancery. The result is well known. It is new, to us at least, 
that just before the catastrophe James had promoted him to the 
Earldom of Flint. The patent could not have passed the seal. 

We need hardly say that we shall expect with great interest 
the continuation of this performance. But the present series of 
itself is more than sufficient to give Lord Campbell a high station 
among the English authors of his age. 
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Anr, 11.—1. Eusebius, Bishop of Cmsarea, on the Theophania, 
or Divine Manifestation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
A Syriac Version edited from an ancient Manuscript recently 
discovered^ By Samuel Lee, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. (Printed for 
the Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts.) 1842. 

2. The same. Translated into English with Notes; to which 
is 2 >vcfixod a Vindication of the Orthodoxy and Prophetical 
Views of Eusclmts, By Samuel Lee, D.D. 8vo. 1843. 

3. The Antient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius to 
St, Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans; together with 
Extracts from his Ejnstlcs collected from the Writings of Severus 
of Antioch, Thnolheus of Alexandria, and others. Edited, with 
an Englisli IVanslation and Notes, by William Cureton, M.A. 
8 vo. London. J 845. 

4. Journal of a Tour through Egypt, the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
the Holy Land in 1838, 1839. Intended solely for private 
circulation. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1842. 

A MONO tlie societies lately formed for publishing manuscript 
^ works contained in our public libraries, there is none which 
embraces a sphere so extensive, which aims at promoting so high 
a class of literature, and which, if adequately supported, promises 
to afford so valuable an addition to our stock of learning and 
science, as that under whose auspices Dr. Lee has put forth the 
volume! named at the head of this paper. It is to the East only 
that we can look for direction in our endeavours to obtain fuller 
information upon many of the most interesting of subjects. It is 
hence only that^^we can hope to draw any additional knowledge 
concerning the earliest races of mankind, or any help in tracing 
their descendants among the present nations of the world. Jn 
the absence of any written record of events, the only course is to 
collect the traditions prevalent in those countries, to endeavour 
to decipher ancient inscriptions, to read the legends of coins, and 
to trace the connexion and intercourse of peoples by the affinities 
and intermixtures of language. But no one can qualify himself 
for such a task otherwise than by studying the present languages 
and literature of those countries. In vain will he pore over the 
hieroglyphic or demotic inscriptions and papyri of Egypt who has 
not grappled with the Coj)tic : vain will be every endeavour to ex¬ 
plain the Pehlevi, and arrow-headed inscriptions at Persepolis, or 
the legends on the Babylonian bricks and cylinders, unless the 
inquirer has previously made himself acquainted with the Chaldee 
or Aramaic, and the modern Persian, and the Zend as preserved 
in the books of the Par sees. What has been already done for 
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ethnography by the comparison of language since the introduction 
of the Sanscrit into Europe, shows how much more we may rea¬ 
sonably expect when the different stocks and dialects of oriental 
tongues shall have been more extensively cultivated. 

But not only may we look to the East for fuller means of 
tracing the history of the earliest races of mankind;—from the 
same quarter we may also hope to recover much of the science 
and literature of Greece and Rome, which appears to have 
perished in the original languages. And still more, even in 
those authors which have been ])reserved many obscurities may 
bo cleared up and difficulties exj)laincd by comparing them with 
oriental versions made previously to the time when multiplied 
transcriptions had introduced many errors into the original text, 
Ailian, writing in the first half of the third century, mentions 
that it was reported that the Indians and Persians had trans¬ 
lations of the poems of Homer, whi(!h they used to sing in their 
own language. (Far. Hist., lib. xii. c. 48.) And the liistorian 
Agalhias, in the middle of the sixth century, informs us that the 
Persian monarch Chosroes was said to ho more thoroughly im¬ 
bued with the writings of Aristotle than even Demosthenes with 
those of Thucydides, and to be perfectly versed in the works of 
Plato, wliich had been translated expressly for his use. (Hist. 
Jiistin,, lib. ii.) We have also evidence before us that as early 
as about the end of the seventh century of our era, several works 
were translated from the Greek into the Arabic. In the ciglith 
and the earlier pari of the iiiuth century, under the Abbassides, 
this labour of translation is known to have been carried on to a 
great extent. No expense was sjiajred to ])rocure the works of 
the learned in every language, Greeks, Syrians, Persians, and 
Indians met on the banks of the Tigris to give their aid in 
spreading knowledge and civilization among the Arabs. 

Of those translations many still remain. Those of which the 
originals arc extant may often be used with great advantage. 
We would instance the case of Ptolemy ; where the astrono¬ 
mical skill of the Arabs at that period would enable them to 
correct mistakes in numbers and figures which might altogether 
escape the notice of Greeks, and where the evidence of tlieir 
tradition will be most important, because in such cases no critical 
knowledge of the original language can be of any avail to rectify 
an error. Of works lost in the original, which have already been 
restored to us through this cliannel, we may instance the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh books of the Conic Sections of Apollonius of 
P<;rga, translated into Latin from the Arabic by the Maronite 
Abralumi Ecchellensis; and his work on the Section of the Ratio, 
made known by the publication of Halley, who, without under¬ 
standing 
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standing a word of Arabic, was enabled by his great geometrical 
skill to state and demonstrate the several propositions from the 
schemes in the manuscript of the Bodleian. 

Versions were also made from the Greek into the Armenian 
at a very early period, especially of ecclesiastical works. The 
|)ublication of the Armenian translation of the Chronicon of 
Eusebius, has been of essential service to history, and has con¬ 
firmed the criticism of Scaliger respecting the original. The 
Book of Enoch, first made known to Europe by the translation 
of the late Archbishop Laurence, shows that something has been 
already recovered from the A3thiopic: and the Coptic too may 
yet make us better acciuainted with writings hitherto only known 
to us by the tradition that they once existed. 

But it is above all to the Syriac or Aramaic that we may look 
for the recovery of works lost in the original Greek. This lan¬ 
guage, which with slight variations prevailed from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Euphrates, and from the confines of Arabia and 
Egypt to Armenia, not only possesses a peculiar interest for us 
as being that used by our Saviour and his disciples, but also as 
being the vernacular tongue of many writers who hold a high rank 
in Grecian literature; whose works therefore can hardly be en¬ 
tirely IVee from some of the Idiomatic expressions of their native 
land. 71ie New Testament is, as we may naturally expect, full of 
Aramaisms; ami one of the Evangelists is believed, not without good 
grounds, to have written his Gospel in that tongue. The earliest 
version of the New Testament is undoubtedly the Syriac; and 
after the Septuagint, that of the Old Testament also. This is not 
the place to discuss the question as to the period when those 
versions were made; but better arguments than occidental scholars 
have hitherto been willing to admit, support the belief of those 
branches of the Christian Church whicli first made use of them, 
that they touch upon Apostolic times. The work of translating 
from the Greek into the Syrian was certainly commenced very 
early. We are told by Eusebius in his account of the Martyrdom 
of Procopius, A.D. 30;3, that he had been employed in translating 
from the Greek into Aramaic. This passage does not indeed 
occur in the Greek text of the Martyrs of Palestine, as it has 
come down to us, but it is found both in the Syriac and in the 
ancient Latin version. Indeed the age of the manuscript itself 
in which the Syriac translation of the Acts of the Martyrs of 
Palestine and llie Thcophania of Eusebius, together with the 
Recognitions of St. Clement and the treatise of Titus of Bostra 
against the Manichcans, are found, shows that considerable pro¬ 
gress in the work of translation from the Greek into Syriac must 
have been made as early as about a.d. 400. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Lee has given us in one volume the Syriac text of the Theo- 
phania, and in another his own version of it into English—with a 
preface and notes displaying great and varied erudition. But 
what we propose at present to consider is not tlie contents of the 
book, but its external history; the discovery of a very consider¬ 
able theological treatise by Eusebius, of which only two or three 
fragments had been known, must excite a desire to learn what 
circumstances have at length brought it to light, and what reasons 
we may consequently have to hope for further accjuisitions of a 
similar nature. 

About six years ago the Rev. Henry Tattam, of Bedford, made 
a journey to Egypt, with a view of collecting MSS. serviceable 
towards an edition of the Scriptures in CJoptic. Besides Coptic 
treasures, he brought back about fifty volumes of Syriac MSS,— 
some extremely ancient. Dr. Lee says :— 

‘ It was in looking over these manuscripts that I had the extreme 
pleasure of discovering tliat of which the following work is a trans¬ 
lation.Tlie manuscript containing our work is very neatly written 

in the Estrangelo or old Churcli-haiid-writing of the Syrians, on very 
fine and well-prepared skin. It is of the size of large quarto, each folio 
measuring about 14| Indies by 11^, and containing three columns, cadi 
of the width of 2^ inches.* 

The Professor then^translates a note from one of the margins, 
whitdi states that the transcrijit was made at Edcssa in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, in the year of our Lord 411. The age of the manuscript 
th(?reforc, according to this note, the veracity of which there is no 
ground to question, is 1434 years. At first siglit, notwithstanding 
all our readers have hoard of the dryness of the Egyptian climate, 
the date assigned may startle them; but we can assure them that 
in the collection of upwards of three hundred manuscripts amongst 
which this was discovered, there are many from the fifth to the 
thirteenth century as to which there can be no doubt. 4'hey are 
all noted with the year of the era of the fJreeks (Seleucidse); 
some also with that of the Martyrs; others, which are more re¬ 
cent, with that of the Hijrah likewise; and these notices arc 
accompanied by so many particulars as to the scribe himself, as 
to the convent where each manuscript was transcribed, who was 
its superior, who its principal officers, who was then bishop of 
the diocese, and wlio the supreme patriarch, as to leave no possi¬ 
bility of mistake as to the date. By comparing the style of the 
handwriting, the nature of the vellum, and otlier particulars of 
those manuscripts which are not dated, or in whiclii the note of 
the year is either erased or lost, with such as still retain the record 
of the year, we are enabled to decide, with a tolerable degree of 
certainty, the age even of the manuscripts without a date. There 

are 
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are in the collection one dated manuscript of the fifth and many 
early in the sixth century, and from comparing Dr. Lee’s volume 
witli these, we could not attribute it to a later date than that in 
which he acquiesces. 

The manuscript was purchased by Mr. Tattam from the con¬ 
vent of St. Mary Delpara, in the desert valley of Nitria, situated 
between 30 and 31 degrees both of latitude and longitude, about 
35 miles to the left of the most western branch of the Nile. 
The name of Nitria belongs properly to the northern part of the 
valley, where the famous natron lakes arc situated; the southern 
part is more correctly the Valley of Scithis, or Scete, and is also 
called the Desert or Valley of Macarius, from the convent dedi¬ 
cated to one of the three saints who bore that name. Each of 
these three appellations may however be applied generally ; and 
Mohammedans commonly call the whole valley Wadi Habib, 
after one of their own saints, who retired hither about the end of 
the seventh century. 

This valley, most probably from its lonely situation, and pos¬ 
sibly also, as Jerome seems to hint, from some fancied virtues of 
purification in the lakes themselves, in allusion to the passage of 
Jeremiah (xi. 22), ‘ For though thou wash thee with nitre,’ 4&c., 
has been celebrated as the resort of ascetics from the earliest 
times. About the middle of the secondXentury we read of one 
Fronto who retired thither with seventy brethren. At the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century, Ammon, who, although there wore 
ascetics before his day, has generally been reputed the originator 
of inonasticism, withdrew from the world to this spot. The fame 
of his compulsory marriage, of the resolution of virgin purity 
which be persuaded his bride to adopt, and his retirement to the 
desert so soon as the death of his parents left him at liberty, 
gained for him many followers. But a very few years afterwards, 
Macarius is said to have instituted the first establishment in that 
part of the valley which to this day bears his name. To this 
place Arsenius, the preceptor of Arcadius and Honorius, retired 
upon the death of Theodosius. 'I’he number of ascetics increased, 
in a short time, to an almost incredible amount. Rufinus, who 
visited them about the year 372, mentions some fifty cfinvents or 
tabernacula; and Palladius, who fifteen years later passed twelve 
months here, reckons the devotees at five thousand. Jerome 
visited this desert about the same period. From the narratives 
which these have given, with the accounts of Evagriua and Cassien, 
we may gather a very accurate knowledge of the manners of these 
monks at the end of the fourth century. Subsequently we have 
few materials for their history down to the middle of the seventh, 
when Egypt was taken by the Arabs. 


From 
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From this period the only information is to be gathered from 
Arabic writers. The convents and their inmates seem to have 
been regarded with j)etuliar interest even by those who had 
embraced the religion of the Koran. Not only were several im¬ 
munities granted them upon different occasions, but they even 
formed a favourite subject of poetry for the Moslem writers of 
the third and fourth century of the Hijrah. Abu’l-Faraj Al- 
Ispahani, a celebrated Arabian who died a.u. 967, published the 
Kitilb al-Ditlnit, or Book of Convents; which contained all the 
best poems inspired by the aspect of the Christian convents and 
the habits of their inmates. If any reliance is to be placed upon 
Al-Makrizi, in his famous work on the History, Antiquities, and 
Topography of Egypt, Monasticism must have increased most 
rapidly in about two hundred and fifty years: for he says that 
after the conquest of Egypt by Amr Ibn Al-A's, seventy thousand 
monks met him at Tcraneh, each with a crook in his hand, to 
implore that he would grant them a deed of security. To this 
request the Arab assented. The number seventy thousand seems 
enormous; but both the manuscripts which we have consulted 
agree on this point. 

About the end of the seventh century the Khalif imposed a 
tribute of a dinar each upon all the monks, but they appear to 
have remained witliouT further molestation during the whole of 
the eighth century. Shortly after the death of Hanin Al-Rasliid, 
at the commencement of the ninth, the Kharigites having seized 
upon Alexandria, made an excursion also into the Wadi Habib, 
plundered and burnt the monasteries, and carried away many 
of the monks for" slaves. Such as could escape were scattered 
abroad into different countries, and many found an asylum in 
the convents of the Thebaid. With this event the decline of 
monasticism in Egypt seems to have commenced. We find, 
however, that under Jacob, the next Patriandi, many of the 
monks returned to Sccte, and some of its convents were re¬ 
built. In the days of the i52nd Patriarch we are told that they 
were again in a thriving condition. Under Sanutius, the 55lh 
in succession upon the throne of St. Mark, an order was obtained 
from the Mohammedan sovereign to liberate their monks from 
the payment ot tribute. The Patriarch, who had been himself 
formerly steward of the Monastery of Macarius, seize<l uiwn this 
as a favourable op])ortunity to restore that edifice. He not only 
completely rebuilt it, but surrounded it with a high wall to 
protect it against sudden incursions of the Arabs, labouring with 
his own hands in the work. Elmacin informs us that the Patri¬ 
arch Gabriel restored some of the convents at the beginning ol 
the tenth century, but docs not specify which they were. It seems 

probable. 
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})robable, however, that at this period the Syrian convent of 
St. Mary Deipara, concerning which we are most interested, was 
in a flourishing state, as we find that in the year 932 Moses of 
Tecrit, who was then Abbot, having had occasion to make a 
journey to Bagdad, brought with him upon his return an accession 
lo the library of not less than two hundred and fifty volumes— 
among which in all probability was the manuscript containing the 
Theophania. 

About a century aftcr#his we have mention also of the library 
of the Monastery of Macarius. Severus, Bishop of Aschinounin, 
to whom Renaudot is indebted for most of the facts in his work 
on the Patriarchs of Alexandria, informs us that he consulted for 
the compilation of his history various MSS. both in Greek and 
Coptic, then existing in that library. There is little mention in 
such books as are accessible to us, of the condition of these monas¬ 
teries during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We arc told 
that it was a practice of the Patriarchs of Alexandria to visit the 
Convent of Macarius immediately after their election, and also 
that they used to pass the season of Lent there. 

According to Al-Makrizi, writing at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, tlie number of monasteries had once amounted 
to a hundred, but at his time they were reduced to seven. That 
of St. Macarius was still a fine building, but even its inhabitants 
few, and the other buildings in a ruinous state. 

In later times several Europeans have visited these convents. 
Gassendi relates, in bis Life of Peiresc, that a Capuchin monk 
iiarncid Egidius Lochiensis (Giles de Loche), who had resided 
seven years in Egypt for the purpose of studying oriental lan¬ 
guages, informed Peiresc that there existed in several of the 
monasteries gn^at quantities of manuscripts, and that he himself 
had seen in one of them a collection of about eight thousand 
volumes, many of great antiquity, sonie as old as the time of St. 
Anthony. 'Phis monk had doubtless given a somewhat exag¬ 
gerated statement. The monastery to which he alludes is, in all 
jirohahility, that of St. Mary of the Syrians, near the Natron 
Lakes, as from all the accounts which have reached us, this pos¬ 
sessed by far the greatest number of books. Vansleh, during his 
visit to Egypt in the year 1G72, had formed the resolution of 
making an excursion to the Natron Lakes; and, although frus¬ 
trated in this design, he did visit the convent of St. Anthony in 
the desert near the Red SeA. We mention this because he was 
admitted into the library, which was situated, as is generally the 
case, in the strong tower where all their valuables are kept. 
This collection, he says, consisted of three or four chests of 
ancient Coptic and Arabic manuscripts, chiefly church books and 

books 
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bodies of devotion, some of which seemed to him well worthy of 
a place ev^n in a royal library. Of the whole number he se¬ 
lected two, one a Coptic and Arabic dictionary and grammar, 
valued by the monks at thirty crowns, and the other a ritual 
of the ceremonies of the Coptic church, very carefully transcribed. 
These he was anxious to obtain; but failed because the monks 
could not alienate them without incurring the risk of excom¬ 
munication by the patriarch; and further, which perhaps was 
the strongest reason, because he was l*mself but ill furnished 
with funds. 

Six or seven years later the monks of Nitria were visited by our 
own countryman, Robert Huntington, then chaplain at Aleppo, 
and afterwards successively provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and bishop of Raphoe, whose fine collection of Oriental manu¬ 
scripts now forms part of the priceless treasures in the Bodleian. 
During his residence of eleven years in the East he had availed 
himself of every opportunity to enrich his stock; but the book 
which of all others he was most anxious to procure, as appears 
from his letters, published by Dr. Thomas Smith in the year 
1704, was the Syriac version of the epistles of St. Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch. The Ignatian controversy was then at its 
height. The immortal work of Bishop Pearson was published 
about two years after Huntington had left England, and much 
interest was felt for the discovery of the Syriac version; to 
the existence of which Archbishop Usher had drawn attention 
in the preface to his edition of the Epistles of Polycarp and 
Ignatius. It was principally from hi3 anxiety for this Syriac 
version that he umdertook his journey into Egypt in the year 
1678 or 1679, and proceeded across the desert to the Natron 
Lakes. He seems to have entertained considerable expectations 
of finding the epistles of Ignatius here; but in this ho]>e ho 
was disappointed; although the Syriac version of three of these 
epistles, and two copies of that to Polyoarp, existed at that lime 
in the Syrian monastery of St. Mary Deipara, as will be seen 
in the sequel. The Syrian monks doubtless did not admit 
Huntington into their library, as the only book which he men¬ 
tions was an Old Testament in the hlstrangelo character. In 
the convent of St, Macarius he states that he saw a large 
volume of St. Chrysostom in Coptic, on vellum, an immense 
volume containing his commentary on St. I^atthew in Arabic, 
an<l a Coptic Lectionary for the whole year in four large volumes. 
In the monastery called El-Barainous, which at that time was 
inhabited by twenty-five monks and a superior, he makes mention 
of no other books than a copy of the New Testament in Coptic 
and Arabic. He does not speak of any manuscripts in the con¬ 
vent 
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vont of Amba Bislioi, which he says was at that time in a less 
ruinous condition than either of the other three; he speaks^ how¬ 
ever, of the still famous tamarind-tree. The tradition is that St. 
Ephraem, out of pious anxiety to see St. Pisoes, or Pisaus, now 
corrupted into Bishoi, the fame of whose sanctity had travelled 
as far as Edessa, undertook the long and weary journey from tlie 
confines of Armenia to the desert of Nitria. This zeal was re¬ 
warded by a miracle, llpon his arrival he hastened to the cell 
of St. Pisoes and stuck his staff in the sand before the door as he 
entered. 'J"ho staff immediately struck root and sprouted, and 
eventually grew up into that fine and beautiful tainariud-treo 
which the monks then showed, and we believe still show, as a 
living record of the visit of St. Ephraem. Huntington was in¬ 
formed that the number of convents had once amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-six. How many books he found is not men¬ 
tioned; but we find that he sent to England, to Dr. Marshall, 
who was then preparing an edition of the New Testament in 
Coptic, a copy of the Evangelists in that language, which he ob¬ 
tained from one of these monasteries. 

The next of wliose visit any account has reached us is Gabriel 
Eva, a monk of tlie order of St. Anthony, and abbot of St. 
Maura in Mount Lebanon. After a journey through Egypt, he 
had been sent on a mission to Rome by Stephen, the Maronite 
patriarch of Antioch; and the account he gave of the Nitrian con¬ 
vents was received witli much interest by Clement XL ' The 
Pope was anxious to transfer from the desert to the Vatican a 
collection of manuscripts rendered precious and venerable by 
tlieir extreme antiquity, and probably containing an unexplored 
mine of theoh^gical learning. It happened that Elias Assemani, 
tlie cousin of the famous Josejih Simon Assemani, had been sent 
by Stephen of Antioch, upon business to Rome, and having 
already accouijilished the object of his journey, was at that 
moment on the j>oint of returning to Syria. No person could be 
better qualified to undertake the mission to the desert of Nitria, 
and Gabriel Eva accordingly recommended him to the Pope. 
Furnished with letters to the Co})tic patriarch, he left Rome in 
the spring of 1707, and was graciously received at Cairo. Ho 
arrived at the monastery of the Syrians about the end of June ; 
the introduction of patriarch jirocuring for him a good re¬ 
ception. The urbaWity of his manners, his perfect knowledge 
of their habits and language, soon gained him the good-will of 
the monks, and at length they admitted him into their library: 
this he found a sort of cave or cellar, filled with Arabic, Syriac, 
and Coptic manuscripts, heaped together in the greatest dis¬ 
order, and falling to pieces through age and want of atten¬ 
tion. 
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tion. A little examination satisfied him of their value, and 
he began to entertain great hopes of being able to persuade 
the good monks to part with books which they were utterly 
unable to read. But frightened, perhaps, by the anathemas, de¬ 
nounced in almost every volume by its donor, against all those 
who should be in any way instrumental in alienating it—sus¬ 
picious by nature, and ready to suppose that what a stranger 
was eager to get hold of must contain some treasure—they 
turned a deaf ear to his request for the sale of the whole col¬ 
lection, and only with very great difficulty were they induced to 
part with about forty manuscripts. These being transported 
across the desert to the Nile, Elias Assernani set out, accom¬ 
panied by one of the monks, to return in a boat to Cairo, 
On their way a gust of wind upset the boat. The monk was 
drowned, but another boat, passing by, picked up Assernani; and 
in the midst of a tumult of feelings, his energy did not abandon 
him. He immediately hired several watermen to fish up the 
manuscripts; and, having with much care wiped away the slime, 
he dried and restored them as well as he was able. The manu¬ 
scripts, in number thirty-four, were deposited in the Vatican 
about Christmas, 1707. 

Their obvious importance was a powerful stimulus. The 
Pope therefore determined to send again into Egypt, and selected 
J. S. Assernani, who set out in June, 1715. The head of the 
Coptic church received him kindly; and he left Cairo to proceed 
on his journey to Scete about the middle of August, accompanied 
by Philotheus, a monk of the convent of St, Macarius, as his 
guide. Having arrived at Etris. a small village on the western 
branch of the Nile, they turned across into the desert and 
came first to the convent of St. Macarius. Here he obtained 
some excellent Coptic manuscripts, of which he has given a 
catalogue in his 'Bibliotheca Oriental is ’ (vol. i. p. 617); and 
these, he says, were all they possessed of any consequence. 
His next visit was to St. Mary Deipara: here he found upwards 
of two hundred Syriac manuscripts, all of which he carefully 
examined, and selected about one hundred, hoping that he 
might be able to purchase them. But upon this, as upon the 
former occasion, if Assemani’s own account be correct, the monks 
continued most obstinate; nor could he p^vail upon them by 
argument, bribe, or entreaty to give up to rnm more than a very 
few volumes. 

In the interval between the journeys of Elias Assernani and 
that of his cousin the convents of Nitria had also been visited 
(December, 1712) by the Jesuit Claude Sicard. The once 
flourishing monastery of St. Macarius at that period had only 

four 
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four inhabitants— the sujierior, Uvo deacons, and a porter. Having 
]iassed one daj in this convent he proceeded to that of the Syrians, 
which he describes as being in the best condition of them all, 
having a very agreeable garden, watered by a well, in which were 
many trees of various kinds. The number of monks was not 
above twelve or fifteen. Having remained here two days, during 
which time he made a short visit to the convent of Amba Rishoi, 
only a few paces distant, and inhabited by but four monks, he set 
out at sunrise on tlio morning of the 11th, and arrived at the monas¬ 
tery of the H()ly Virgin of El-Baramous, or of the Greeks, about 
noon. The number of monks here was also about twelve or fifteen, 
Sicard state.s that in the immediate neighbourh(M)d of this convent 
were the ruins of ten or twelve other buildings, and that he could 
<listinrl]y trace through the valley the ruins of upwards of fifty 
monasteries; and that the superior f)f St. Macarius informed him 
that tliey were formerly equal in number to the days of the year. 
Sicard docs not upon this occasion make any particular mention 
of the books in either of these convents, but merely states that in 
the tower of eacli there was a library, which (‘onsisted of three or 
four chests filled with books and ancient manuscripts, covered with 
dust and in a neglected condition. This Jesuit revisited Nitria 
witli J. S. Assemanl, and afterwards accompanied him, upon his 
return to Egypt in the next year, 1716, in his expedition across 
the rhisert of the Thebaid to the convents of St. Anthony and St. 
Paul near the coast of the Red Sea. Sicard, in describing their 
visit to the monastery of St. Anthony, says,— 

‘ lie [Synodins, the superior of the convent] was more tractable 
when Assemuni begged him to show us the tower which is shut against 
all strangers; for, making him some trilling presents of hardware (the 
good monk was a great studier of astrology and alchemy, and the trans¬ 
mutation of metals), we persuaded him to conduct us tliitlu r. Our oidy 
curiosity was to see the manuscripts. Wc found three chcsts-full, 
being all that had escaped the ravages which at different periods had 
befallen the monastery. We examined them all. For the most part 
they consisted of prayers and homilies in Coptic and Arabic. The 
Abbe Assemani only found three or four manuscripts worthy of the 
Vatican. These he purchased secretly from the Superior, without the 
knowledge of the monks, who, had they known, would have opposed 
the sale, although the manuscripts are quite valueless to themselves, and 
they make no use of ftem whatever.* 

Assemani, although he mentions that Sicard accompanied him 
in his expedition to the Thebaid, is altogether silent respecting 
bis attending him to the desert of Macarius. Neither does his 
account of obtaining so few manuscripts there, and those with so 
much difficulty, quite coincide with that of Sicard, who says that 
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he took those which suited him. This silence certainly gives 
ground for suspicion that there was something in the transaction 
which Assemani did not wish to transpire, and of which the men¬ 
tion of Sicard’s accompanying him might have led to the disclosure. 
His secret and indeed fraudulent dealing with the Superior, who 
had no right to disj>ose of any property without the consent of the 
community, would make but a sorry figure in his account of the 
manner in which various valuable accessions had been made to 
the collections of the Vatican. 

In the month of August, in the year 1730, the Sieur Granger 
made a journey to the Natron Lakes. He tells us that he was 
well receivetl by the monks, whom he describes as poor and igno¬ 
rant. Those belonging to the convents of Macarius and St. Mary 
of the Syrians were deaf to all his entreaties to he allowed to see 
their libraries. He says that the buildings at that time wwe 
falling into decay, and the <lust destroying the books arul rnanu- 
scriptSj of which the monks made no use whatever, 'riicir own 
patriarch had represented to them that the sum which the hooks 
would produce would be sufficient to enable them to restore their 
churches and rebuild their cells; but tliey declared that they 
would rather b(? buried in the ruins. 

In 1778, C. S. Sonnini visited the valley. He remained five 
days ill the monastery of El-Raramous. He makes no mention 
of books or manuscripts, but complains bitterly of the avarice and 
extortion of the monks, wlio wished to exact from him five or six 
hundred sequins upon his leaving them. He is the only traveller 
who has spoken in harsh terms of tlicse poor monks. 

In May, 179“^, W. G. Rrowne^ an Englishman, was here. 
He says— 

‘ During niy stay near the lakes I visited two of the Coptic convents— 
that called the Syrian, and that of St. George—where 1 could observe 
no traces of any European travellers but Baron Thunis, whom the 
Empress of Russia had sent to negotiate a defection on the part of the 
Beysj hut vviio having exhibited less prudence than courage in the pro¬ 
motion ot' the designs of his mistress, had been jirivately put to Heath at 
Cairo hy order of the Beys, to avoid delivering him to the Porte, as 
had been requested of them. These convents contain each of them 
several Religious, who retain all the simplicity of the primitive ages. 
They drink water, and eat coarse bread and vegetables, very seldom 
touching meat, wine, or coffee. They are ignorant indeed, but strangers 
to vice; and although tlieir time is employed to no useful purpose, so 
neither is their application of it prejudicial to any. They have each a 
small garden, which supplies common vegetables, and a breed of tame 
fowls, Uigether with a well of water within the walls. The rest of the 
necessaries of life are provided them by tlie voluntary contributions of 
the Christians of their own persuasion; and as the business of artificers 
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and menials is all performed by themselves, their expenses arc not very 
extended. The entrance to each of these convents is by a small trap¬ 
door, against which two millstones are rolled within. The buildings 
appear to have lasted for several centuries, and the walls are still firm 
and snbstantiah No praise is to be given to the Religious for cleanli¬ 
ness; but as the list of their furniture and apparel is very small, they 
cannot be frequently renewed. Human beings, more ignorant of nmn* 
kind and their transactions than some of those whom I conversed with, 
are scarcely anj where to be found; but the Superiors in both were in a 
certain degree intelligent. One of them, when I was admitted, was 
mending his shoes, and seemed to think little of theological contro¬ 
versies. The other attempted to prove to me the tenet of Monothelism ; 
and on my exjiressing myself jiersunded by his arguments, he seemed 
highly gratified. Indeed I met with, on their part, every mark of hospi¬ 
tality. I inquired for manuscripts, and saw in one of the convents 
several books in the Coptic, Syriac, and Araliic languages. Among 
these were an Arabo-Coptic Lexicon, the works of St. Gregory, and the 
Old and New "J'estaincnt in Arabic. The Superior told me they hud 
nearly eight hundred volumes, but positively refused to pait with any of 
them, nor could I see any more. The monks arc strangers to all idioms 
but the vulgar Arabic.’ 

The next account of this place is that by General Andreossy 
in bis ' Mdmoire sur la Vallee des Lacs do Natron, et cello 
du Flouve-sans-eau.’ At the time of his visit, in 1790, there 
wore nine monks in the convent of El-Baramous, eighteen in that 
of the Syrians, twelve in the Amba-Ilisboi, and twenty in llio 
St, Macarius. 

‘ Their only books,’ he says, ‘ arc ascetic works in manuscripts, on 
parchment or cotton-paper, some in Arabic, and some in Coptic, having 
an Arabic translation in the margin. We l)rought away some of this 
latter class, wliich appear to have a date of six centuries.’ 

In iho year 182S. Lord Prudhoe, who thinks no labour loo 
great when any real advantage to science or literature is pro¬ 
bable, made an excursion to these monasteries. We have been 
favoured by bis Lordship with the following brief account of his 
visit:—• 

* In 1828 I began to make inquiries for Coptic works having Arabic 
translations, in order to assist Mr. Tattam in his Coptic and Arabic 
Dictionary. Otk a visit to the Coptic bishop at Cains I learnt that there 
was in existence a celebrated Selim or Lexicon in Coptic and Arabic, 
of w'hich one copy was in Cairo, and another in one of the Coptic con¬ 
vents of the Natron Lakes, called Baramous, besides which libranes 
were said to be preserved both at the Baramous and the Syrian convenls- 
In October, 1828, Mr. Linant sent his dromedaries to Teranc, on the 
west bank of the Nile, where the natron manufactory was established 
by the pacha, and on the next day Mr. Linant and I embarked in a 
cangia on the Nile, and dropped down to Terane, w^here we landed. 

K 2 Mounting 
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Mounting our dromedaries, we rode to the Baramous convent, and en¬ 
camped outside its walls. The monks in this convent, about twelve in 
number, appeared poor and ignorant. They looked on us with great 
jealousy, and denied having any books except those in the church, which 
they showed. We remained with them till night, and in some degree 
softened their disposition towards us by presents of some comforts and 
luxuries of which their situation in the desert deprived them. On the 
following morning we again visited the monks, and so far succeeded 
in making friends of them that in a moment of good humour they 
agreed to show us their library. From it I selected a certain number 
of manuscripts, which, with the Selim, we carried into the monks’ 
room. A long deliberation ensued among these monks how far they 
■were disposed to agree to my offers to purchase them. Only one could 
write, and at last it was agreed that he should copy the Selim, which 
copy, and the manuscripts which I had selected, were to be mine in 
exchange for a fixed sum in dollars, to which I added a present of rice, 
coffee, tobacco, and such other articles as I had to offer. Future visitors 
would escape the suspicions with which we were received, and might 
perhaps hear how warmly wc had endeavoured to purchase and carry 
away the original Selim. Next we visited the Syrian convent, where 
similar suspicions were at first shown, and were overcome by similar 
civilities. Here I purchased a few manuscripts with Arabic translations. 
We then visited the two other convents, but found little of conseqtieuce. 
These manuscripts 1 presented to Mr. Tattam, and gave him an account 
of the small room with its trap-door, through which I de^^cended, candle 
in hand, to examine the manuscripts, where books and parts of hooks, 
and scattered leaves, in Coptic, Ethiopic, Syriac, and Arabic, were lying 
in a mass, on which I stood. From this I handed to Mr. Linant such 
as appeared best suited to my purpose, as he stood in the small room 
above the trap-door. To appearance it seemed as if on some sudden 
emergency the whole library had been thrown for security down this 
trap-door, and that they had remained undisturbed in their dust and 
neglect for some centuries.* 

About nine years after the visit of Lord Prudhoe, the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, jun., who has travelled much in the East to search 
for manuscripts (with considerable success), and in his travels has 
met with many curious and interesting adventures, which we could 
wish were made public, was also a visitor to these monks. We 
are indebted to him for the following account of his excursion :— 

‘ I am sorry to say that I cannot answer your letter in as satisfactory 
a manner as 1 could wish, for I have iio papers by me here to refer to, 
and I have forgotten some things about the monasteries on the Natron 
Lakes which might have been interesting to you. However, as far as I 
remember I will tell you. During the winter of 1837 I was in Egypt 
for the second time, and in the month of January or February I was 
engaged in a brisk chace after old books, particularly twu which I had 
heard of at Nagad(J—one a Coptic History of Egypt, which I had been 
told at Thebes was in the possession of the Bishop of Nagad^, who 
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was reputed to be a great dealer in magic—the other a Coptic and 
Arabic Dictionary, said to be the most perfect and the largest known. 
When I arrived at Nagadt5 the bishop was in church; but certain 
men brought me a mat, whereon I sat in the shade of an old wall till 
the people came out of church, which they presently did, with the 
bishop at their head. The bishop sat down by me on the mat, and 
the congregation sat down in a ring; and after a long prologue of com¬ 
pliments, and coffee and pipes, and so on, we entered on the subject 
of manuscripts- The bishop told me that the Dictionary was gone to 
the palace of the patriarch at Cairo; and we were talking about the 
Hislory, when suddenly there arose a great noise in the church, of 
howling and clanking of chains. We were all silent in consternation— 
and I expected that the episcopal magician had been raising a spirit;— 
when the church doors burst open with a crash, and in I he dark 
porch there stood a tall figure in a priest’s robe, waving a great 
brazen censer in his hand. This apparition stalked forward slowly, 
when I saw he had a heavy chain tied to liis legs. He came up, and 
sat down directly before me on the ground. “Who have you tlie honour 
to be ?” said I, “ Who, pray, are you ?” said one of my men. Upon 
which he turned round and spat in the face of the man who had ad¬ 
dressed him. This man, who was a negro, laid his hand upon his 
swoid, when the other sprang upon his feet with a scream, and made a 
dash at the negro with the censer—a very efficient weapon when pro¬ 
perly applied. He missed my man, and broke the censer on the stones. 
We all started up, and a general rush ensued against the bearer of the 
censer, who was with some difficulty secured and carried off. He was a 
son of the bishop; and, being a maniac, had been chained down before 
tl»e altar of St. George—a sovereign remedy in tliesc cases—only he 
pulled up the staples of his chain, and so came away with tlie censer 
before his cure was completed. But the end of the aH’air was that the 
bishop departed in the scuffle, and I heard no more of the History of 
Egypt. The other volume had been at Cairo, but was gone when I made 
inquiries respecting it to the monastery of Amba-Bislioi at the Natron 
Lakes. I went after it, and arrived there in the month of March; but 
although there were many Coptic manuscripts of ]jiturgies there in a 
room in a square tower, it was not among them. I then went to another 
monastery : I think it was called Baramous. There was nothing there 
but a few Coptic manuscripts on paper, and a prodigious multitude of 
fleas. I retreated from their attack to the church, where I went to sleep 
on the marble floor; but I had hardly shut my eyes when I was again 
attacked by so many of these monsters that I was forced to be off again; 
80 I got up, and watched the moon over the desert till daylight. I then 
departed for the monastery of the Syrians, where I arrived in a short 
time. Here was a congregation of black Abyssinian monks, dressed in 
wash-leather and tallow, who were howling in honour of some Abjasinian 
saint, in a strange little room at the end of a garden, wliich was sur¬ 
rounded by the high fortified wall of the monastery. They had a library 
of which I have shown you a sketch, where the manuscripts hung upon 
pegs by long straps, in a peculiar manner, different from the arrange¬ 
ment 
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ment of any other library 1 have ever seen. Besides these black 
brethren, there were ten or twelve Copts. The superior was blind and 
very old, with a long white venerable beard, but very dirty. When I 
inquired for books he showed me the library in a high tower, in a little 
strong room, with stone niches in the wall. There were some very re¬ 
markable Coptic manuscripts—the finest I have ever seen. The latest 
of them, as I imagine, is that great quarto which you saw at Parham, 
Two others on vellum were lying on the top of an open pot or jar, of 
which they had formed the lid. There had been jam or preserves 
of some sort in the pot, which the books had been used to protect; but 
they had been there so long that the jam had evaporated, leaving some 
dubious-looking lumps of dirt at the bottom. I was allowed to take all 
the manuscripts on vellum, as they were too old to read, and of no use 
as covers for the vases of preserves. Among a heap of dusty volumes 
on the floor I found the manuscript Dictionary of which I was iu search, 
but this they would not sell, but they sold me two other imperfect ones, 
so I put it in one of the niches in the wall, where it remained about two 
years, when it was purchased and hrouglit away for me by a gentleman 
at Cairo. You say that Lord Prudhoe fed the monkp, and so found tlie 
way to their hearts. Now I have found, from much practice, that the 
two species of Eastern and Western monks may be divided logically 
into the drinking and the eating kind. A Benedictine or even a Cujni- 
chin is a famous liaiui at a capon, and an oyster p^te or so has great 
charms for him on a fast-day— probatnm. est; but the monks of St. 
Basil are ascetics—they know nothing of cookery beyond garlic and red 
pepper, and sucli like strong condiments-"bowbeit they have a leaning 
to strong drink, and consider rosoglio as a merchandise adapted to their 
])eculiar wants, 

‘ The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that there were no more 
books in the monastery besides those I had seen ; but I liad been told 
by Mr. Linant, the pacha’s engineer, who had accompanied Lord 
Prudhoe, that there were some ancient manuscripts in the oil-cellar. 
Nevertheless the abbot denied the fact; but I got him into my room, 
with another father who always went about with him, and there 1 gave 
them some rosoglio which I had brought on purpose. It was very soft 
stuff I remember, ])ink, and tasted as sweet and pleasant as if there 
was no strength in it. They liked it much, and sat sipping fingians— 
that is, cufl'eC-cnpB—of it with a happy and contented air. When I saw 
that the face of the blind man waxed unsuspicious, and wore a bland 
cxiiressiun wliicli he took no pains to conceal—for he could not see, and 
did not remember that those who could might read his countenance—I 
entered again upon the subject of the oil-cellar. “ There is no oil there,” 
said the old man. “ I am curious about the architecture,” said 1: “ I 
hear yours is a famous oil-cellar.” “ It is a famous cellar,” said the 
other elder; “and I remember the days when it overflowed with oil. 
Then there were I do not know how many brethren here, hut now we 
are few and'poor; bad times are come over us; we are not what we 
used to be.” This monk having become sentimental, and the abbot 
unsuspicious, Well, let us go,” said I, “and see this famous cellar, 
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and we will have another bottle when we come back,” This last argu¬ 
ment prevailed. We went to the oil-cellar, which was under the great 
tower, and there were some prodigious pots which once held the oil of 
gladness, but which now sounded hollow and empty to the touch. There 
was nothing else here; but taking the candle from the hands of one of 
the brethren—for they had all followed us into this hole like sheep—I 
found a low door, and p*»ssed into a little vaulted room, whicli was full 
of loose leaves of Syriac manuscripts, more than knee-deep. These arc 
the famous volumes now^ deposited in the British Museum. Here I 
fumbled about a long time, and after a good deal of digging I pulled out 
four hooks; and two monks, struggling together, pulled out the great 
manuscript Evangclislarium, which you have seen. It was tied up with 
a string. “ Here is a box,” shouted the two monks, who were nearly 
choked with the dust. “ A box ! ” echoed the blind abbot. Bring it 
out—make haste—where is the box ? Heaven be praiseil, it is a trea¬ 
sure.” “ Yes,” screamed all the monks, a treasure. Allah Akbar! — 
a box—out with it—bring out the box.” Out they all ruslied with the 
treasure, and I issued forth into the dark (f<jr they had run away with 
the candle in their anxiety about the box), with three octavos under one 
arm, and a quarto under the other. I found no more, except fragments. 
These I took to my room, and the abbot and the other brother soon came 
after me for the promised bottle of rosoglio, which they now much wanted 
to keep up their spirits, when they found the l)ox of treasure to be only 
a great book. They mumbled and murmured to themselves between 
their cups; and when they weie gradually getting cumforted again, I 
begun to say, ‘‘ You found no l)ox of treasure in the vault; but, beludd, 
I am a lover of old books. Give them to me, and J will give you a 
certain number of piastres in exchange; and so you will have found u 
treasure, and I wdll go my way in gladness.” “ All!” said tliey, “ how 
much will you give?” “ How much do you want?” said I. And so 
w'e settled it over the rosoglio, which smoothed many difliculties. I'he 
(yO[)tic manuscripts on vellum were ensconced in one side of a great pair 
of camel-bags. “ Now,” said I, “ I will put these into the other side, 
and you shall take it out, and help to load the camels.” All we could 
do we could not put all the books in; and the two monks would not let 
me have any extra ]jarcel lest the other brethren should see it and smell 
a rat, and claim their share of the spoil—at least I suppose that was 
their reason. In this extremity I looked at each of the three octavos 
and the quarto, not knowing which to leave behind. At last, llie quarto 
being imperfect, I left that, and great is my soirow tliat I did so, for on 
looking at the manuscript again, I believe that very quarto is the famous 
hook <tated a.ij. 411, now the great pride and treasure of the British 
Museum. However, I am glad that establishment is now possessed of 
it, and I hope it will be duly made use of. This is all I have to tell 
you of the manuscripts in the monasteries of the Natron Lakes.' 

In the year 1838, the liev. Henry Tattam, now arch<leatx>n of 
Bedford, with the design already mentioned, set out upon his 
expedition into Egypt. He was accompanied by Miss Plait, a 
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daujjhter of Mrs. Tattain, a young lady of great talents and 
acquirements, who took notes of everything which passed <luriug 
their journey, for the amusement of her mother after their re¬ 
turn. This interesting Journal has since been printed, but, as 
she writes in her preface, very reluctantly, at the particular request 
of several friends, and solely for private circulation. They arrived 
at Cairo on the 19th of October; having staid here for about 
three weeks, busily employed in visiting the patriarch and other 
ecclesiastics, and making inquiry after manuscripts, they set out 
on the 13th of November, and proceeded up the Nile as far as 
Esneh, visiting many churches and monasteries, both in going 
and returning, and inspecting their libraries, which the ])atriarch’s 
letters rendered accessible. But in most of these Mr. Tattain 
found little more than liturgies and service-books. At Sanabou 
there were some very fate Coptic manuscripts, in number amount¬ 
ing to eighty-two. They returned to Cairo on Christmas-day, 

On the 12th of January they started across the desert for the 
valley of the Natron Lakes; and, at oiglit o’clock in the evening, 
pitched their tent at a short distance from the monastery of 
Macarius. Such passages as relate to our purj)ose we are glad 
to be allowed to quote from Miss Platt’s Journal. 

‘Sunday, Jan. 13i.h.—The first object on wliich our eyes rested, as 
we sat at breakfast in the tent, was the solitary convent of Abou Mogar 
(St. Macarius), a desolate-looking building^ like a fortress siirnumdcd 
by the sea. It is enclosed hy a high plastered wall, containing a space 
of about 300 by 200 feet. Within this area are huilt the church, tiie 
convent itself, a strong tower, and a small cliai)el, which, according to 
the account given by the monks, dates its origin ns far back Jis the fifth 
century. There is imt a window or an aperture to be seen on the outside, 
with the exception of a low door-way, which is almost overlooked ns the 
eye wanders over the high blank wall. A c<msidcrablc descent, scooped 
out from the drifted sands, leads to the thrcsliold of the heavy iron-door. 
It w^as not thought advisable to remain here until we had visited the 
further convents. Mr- Tattam spoke to some of the priests at the gate, 
and tw'o of them accompanied us to the middle convents, which are ahoiit 
two hours’ ride from the first. In passing at the back of the garden- 
wall we j)erceivt*d the remains of buildings still connected with tlie pre¬ 
sent monastery, which led us to suppose that it had once been much 
more extensive. 

* As we crossed the ridge of hills separating the two valleys we ob¬ 
served the remains of many convents. The monks state that there were 
formerly three hundred and sixty on the mountain and in the valley of 
Nitria, and that the ruins of fifty of them may still be seen. We de¬ 
scended gradually between the rocks, and saw before us the tw*o middle 
convents, Deir Amha Bischoi and St Soriani, or the Syrian convent. 
They were of the same description as St Abou Magar, but larger and 
itt better preservation, particularly the latter. Our tent was pitched 
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beneath the walls of St. Soriani; Mr. Tattam immediately entered the 
convent, where pipes and cofi'ee were brought him; after which the 
priests conducted him to their churches, and showed him the books used 
in them. They then desired to know his object in visiting them; upon 
which he cautiously opened his commission by saying that he wished to 
see their books. They replied that they had no more than what he had 
seen in the church; upon which he told them plainly that he knew they 
had. They laughed on being detected, and after a short conference said 
that he should see them. The bell soon rung for prayers.’ 

‘Jan. 14th.—Mr. Tattam went into the convent immediately after 
breakfast. The priests conducted him to the tower, and then into a 
dark vault, where he found a great quantity of very old and valuable 
Syriac manuscripts. He selected six quarto volumes and took them to 
the superior’s room. He was next shown a room in the tower, where 
he found a number of Coptic and Arabic manuscripts, principally litur¬ 
gies, with a beautiful copy of the Gospels. He then asked to seethe 
rest; the priests looked surprised to find he knew of others, and seemed 
at first disposed to deny that they had any more, but at length produced 
the key of the ajmrtincnt where the other hooks were kept, and admitted 
him. After looking them over he went to the superior’s room, where all 
the priests were assembled, about fifteen or sixteen in number; one of 
tliein lirought a (Viptic and Arabic sclim, or lexicon, which Mr. Tattam 
wished to purchase, but they informed him that they could not part with 
it, as it was forbidden to betaken away by an interdiction at the end, but 
they consented to make him a copy, lie paid for two of the Syriac ma¬ 
nuscripts he had placed in the superior’s room, for the priests could not 
be persuaded to part with more, and left them, well pleased with his pon¬ 
derous volumes, which he gave me through the top of the tent, and then 
rode off with Mohamed to the farthest convent, of Baramous, alwut an 
liour and a half’s ride from St. Soriani. In the convent of El Baramous 
Mr. Tattam found about one hundred and fifty Coptic and Arabic litur¬ 
gies and a very large dictionary in both languages. In the tower is an 
apartment with a tiap-door in the floor, opening into a dark hole full of 
loose leaves of Arabic and Coptic manuscripts. The superior would 
have sold the dictionary, but was afraid, because the patriarch had 
written iu it a curse upon any one who should take it away,’ 

Into the monastery of Ainba-Bischoi, after some reluctance on 
the part of the monks to open tbeir door to a lady. Miss Platt 
was licrself admitted :— 

‘ On the ground-floor was a vaulted apartment, very lofty, with arches 
at each end, )>erfeclly daik, and so strewn with loose leaves of old litur¬ 
gies that scarcely a portion of the floor was visible; and here we were all 
fully occupied in making diligent search, each with a lighted taper, and 
a stick to turn up old fragments. In some partj? the manuscripts lay a 
quarter of a yard deep, and the amazing quantity of dust was almost 
choking, accompanied by a damp and fetid smell, nearly as bad as in 
the Tombs of the Kings. We did not find anything really valuable 
here, or anything on vellum, excepting one page/—vol. i. p. 279, 
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On Tuesday the 15lh, Mr. Tattam set out to return to Cairo, 
having previously obtained from the monks of the Syrian convent 
four other valuable Syriac manuscripts. He called at the monas¬ 
tery of Macarius as he passed: here he found about one hundred 
liturgies, and a beautiful copy of the Epistles in Coptic, which 
the monks refused to sell. There were also a great number of 
fragments and loose leaves, from which he selected about a hun¬ 
dred, which he was permitted to take away. 

In the month of February Mr. Tattam returned to these con¬ 
vents, and was more successful than upon the former occasion. 

‘ Saturday, Feb. 9th.—Immediately after breakfast Mr. Tattam went 
with Mohamed to St. Soriani, leaving me to my own amusements in the 
tent.... Mr. Tattam soon returned, followed by Mohamed, and one of 
the Bedouins bearing a large sack-f^ull of sj)leu'did Syriac manuscripts 
on vellum. They were safely deposited in the tent, and a priest was 
sent for from St. Amba-Bischoi, with whom Mr. Tattam entered the con¬ 
vent, and successfully bargained for an old Pentateuch in Coptic and 
Arabic, and a beautiful copy of the four Gospels in Coptic. We are 
delighted with our success, and hope, by patience and good manage¬ 
ment, to get the remainder of the manuscripts.’ 

‘ Feb. 10th.—Mr. Tattam went in the evening to St. Soriani to take 
his leave of the monks there, who said he might have four more manu¬ 
scripts the next day.Mohamed brought from the priests of 

St. Soriani a stupendous volume beautifully written in the Syriac cliarac- 
ter, with a very old worm-eaten copy of the Pentateuch, from St. Ainba- 
Bischoi, exceedingly valuable, but not quite perfect at the beginning.’ 

This Mohamed, who seems to have been little less eager than 
his master in his endeavours to jiroeure tlie inanuscrijits, had re¬ 
course to the same means of negotiation as Mr. Curzon found it 
wise to adopt, and applied them with similar success, only substi¬ 
tuting arakie for rosoglio. 

The manuscripts whicli Mr. Tattam had thus obtained in due 
lime arrived in England. Such of them as were in the Syriac 
language, not falling in with the object for which his journey 
had been originally undertak<‘n, were, by and bye, disposed of to 
the Trustees of the British Museum. This was indeed a most 
important accession. Forty-nine manuscripts of such extreme 
antiquity, containing some valuable works long since supposed 
to have perished, and versions of others written several centuries 
earlier than any copies of the originals known to exist, constituted 
such an addition as has been rarely if ever made at one time to 
any library. The collection of Syriac manuscripts procured by 
Mr. Rich bad already made the library of the British Museum 
conspicuous for this class of literature—but this treasure of 
manuscripts from Egypt rendered it superior to any other in 
Europe. 

From 
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From the accounts which Lord Prudhoe, Mr. Curzon, and Mr, 
'rattain had pven of their visit to the monastery of the Syrians 
it was evident that but few of the manuscripts belonging to this 
convent had been removed since the time of Assemani, and pro¬ 
bable that no less a number than nearly two hundred volumes must 
lie still remaining in the hands of the monks. Moreover, from 
several notices found written in the manuscripts already brought 
to bhigland, it was evident that most of them must be of very 
considerable antiquity. Several of these notices wore in the hand¬ 
writing of Moses of I'ecrit, abbot of the monastery; and in each 
of them he states that in the year 932 he brought into the con¬ 
vent, from Mesopotamia, about two hundred and fifty volumes. 
As there was no evidence whatever to show that even so many as 
one hundred of these manuscripts had ever been taken away (for 
those which were jwocured for the papal library by the two Asse¬ 
mani, added to those which Mr. Curzon and Mr. Tattam had 
brought to England, do not amount to that number), there was 
sufficient ground for supposing that the convent of the Syrians 
still possessed not fewer than about one hundred and fifty 
volumes, vvhicli at the latest must have been written before the tenth 


century, Ap])licalioii accorillngly was made by tbe Trustees 
to the Treasury; a sum was granted to enable them to send again 
into ligy])t, and Mr. Tattam n^adily undertook the commission. 
The lime was most opportune. The good-will of the patriarch 
had been gained by the liberality of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, who had undertaken to print, for the use 
of his churclies, an edition of the New Testament in Coptic and 
Arabic, ixi a beautiful large type cut expressly for this pur])ose. 
M r. J^ittain, the editor of this work, was naturally in great favour 
with the patriarch, who by and bye gave consent to his projiosals. 
We cannot but rejoice that these measures were taken so jiroinptly, 
as we have been informed, upon the best authority, that similar 
nqiresentations had been made to the French government; and 
had much more delay been interposed, these manuscripts, which 
perhaps constitute the greatest accession of valuable literature 
which has been brought from the East into Europe since the 
taking of Constauliuople, would in all jwobability have been now 
the j)rido of the Bihliotheque Royale. 

I'he following is Mr, Tallaiirs own account of the manner in 
which he obtained the remainder of the manuscripts upon his 
second excursion:— 


‘When I returned to Cairo the second time, all the Europeans who 
seemed to understand my business prophesied that I should not sue- 
(‘ced, but the result proved they were false prophets. I found I could 
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work more effectually through the sheich of a village on the borders of 
the desert, who had influence with the superior of the convent, and 
whom my servant had secured in my interest, and through my servant, 
rather than by attempting direct negotiation. I therefore set to work. 
After I had been in Cairo about a fortnight, the sheich brought the 
superior to my house, where he promised to let me have all the Syriac 
manuscripts. My servant was to go back with him and the sheich 
when he returned, and to bring away all the manuscripts to the 
sheich^s house, where they were to be deposited, and I was to follow in 
three days and bargain for them. I went at the time appointed, and 
took money with me in the boat, and a Mohamedan as a silent witness 
to the transaction and the payment of the money, should any crooked 
ways be discovered. My servant had taken ten men and eight donkeys 
from the village, and had conveyed the manuscripts to the sheich’s house, 
where I saw them as soon as I arrived; and I found he had already 
bargained for them, which I confirmed. That night we carried our 
boxes, paper, and string, and packed them all, and nailed up the boxes, 
and had them in the boat before morning dawned, and before ten o’clock 
in the morning they were on their way to Alexandria.’ 

The manuscripts arrived in the British Museum on the 1st of 
March, 1843. Upon opening the cases very few only of llie 
volumes wore found to be in a perfect state. From some the 
beginning was torn away, from some the end, from others both 
the beginning and end; some had fallen to pieces into loose 
quires, many were completely broken up into se])arate leaves, and 
all these blended together. Nearly two hundred volumes of 
manuscripts, torn into separate leaves, and mixed up together by 
time and chance more completely than the greatest ingenuity 
could have effected, presented a spectacle of confusion which at 
first seemed almost to preclude hope. To select from this mass 
such loose fragments as belonged to those manuscripts which were 
imperfect, and to separate the rest, and collect them into volumes, 
was the labour of months. To arrange all those leaves now col¬ 
lected into volumes, in their proper consecutive order, will be the 
labour of years. Without the aid either of pagination or c atch¬ 
words, it will be requisite to read almost every leaf, and not only 
to read it, but to study accurately the context, so as to seize the 
full sense of the; author. Where there are two copies of the same 
book, or where it is the translation of some Greek work still exist¬ 
ing, this labour will be in some measure diminished ; but in other 
instances nothing less than the most careful perusal of every leaf 
will render it possible to arrange the work, and make it complete. 

The number of volumes, as now collected, including both entire 
works and books made up of various fragments, amounts to three 
hundred and seventeen, of which two hundred and forty-six are 
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on vollum, ami savcnty on paper, all in Sj'riac or Aramaic, with 
one volume of Coptic fragments. These, together with the forty- 
nine previously obtained, make an addition to the national library 
of three hundred and sixty-six volumes of manuscripts. As many 
of these contain two, or even three or four, distinct works, written 
at different periods, but bound up together, and as several are 
made up of various fragments, it is perhaps not too much to affirm 
that there are contained in this collection parts of at least one 
iliousand inanuscrit)ts, written in different countries—in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Syria, and Egypt—and at various times—from the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth to the end of the thirteenth century, llie 
earliest is dated a.d. 411, the latest A.n. 1292. It would be 
very interesting, if the means were within our reach, to trace the 
history of this most remarkable collection, perhaps the largest 
that was ever possessed by any single monastery, especially when 
we consider the time and labour requisite to produce even one 
cojiy, which could not have been less to the Oriental scribes 
than in the convents of the West. A note at the end of one copy 
of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite, which seems to have 
been written in the eighth century, states that the transcriber 
completed his task in the course of one year, which is doubtless 
intcmled to be a record of more tharf ordinary diligence. We 
have no means, as we have said, of tracing the history of this 
collection, as indeed we have none either for that of the monas¬ 
tery itself. It was most probably founded in the earliest ages 
of asceticism, and ransacked by the Arabs, w'ith the rest of the 
convents, at the beginning of the ninth century. We have 
already stated that it W'as again in a flourishing condition at the 
coinnienccinent of the tenth century, and that Moses, its then 
abbot, brought to its library from Mesopotamia two hundred 
and fifty volumes, of which fact we are assured by the registry 
which he made in many, if not in all, of these books. Several 
bearing this notice are now in the British Museum; several 
also arc in the Vatican, as appears from the account given by 
J. S. Assemani—some belonging to the collection which he him¬ 
self made, and others to that obtained by his cousin Elias; and one 
which was formerly the property of Abraham Ecchellensis, from 
which it appears that some manuscripts had been brought from 
this monastery into Europe j)reviously to the expedition of Elias 
Assemani, but by whom or when we have not been able to dis¬ 
cover. Moreover, from various notices on the fly-leaves of several 
of these volumes, we gather that they once belonged to the convent 
of Amba-Bishoi. and were afterwards transferred to that of St, 
Mary Deipara of the Syrians by a person named Abraham, and 
iiK'orporated into their library. Other similar notices record the 
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benefaction of several volumes by various individuals, many of 
whom appear to have been inhabitants of Tecrit in Mesopotamia; 
where indeed, and at Edessa, and in the monasteries in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, most of them appear to have been written. Many of 
these presents seem to have been single manuscripts offered for the 
salvation of the soul of the donor; but one notice states that no 
less than eighteen volumes, the property of one individual, came 
into the possession of the convent upon the death of the owner. 
There are also records of the purchase of several books for the 
use of the monastery, and some doubtless were transcribed within 
its walls. It is only from such incidental notices as these^ written 
at the beginning and end of some of the volumes, that we have 
any means of forming an estimate of the manner in which the 
collection was increased to so great a number. There is a note 
in one of the volumes stating tliat the manuscripts b(*longing 
to the library were repaired in the year of the Greeks 1533 (a.o. 
1222). At no very distant period subsequently to this they were 
probably altogether neglected, tlu: monks becoming too ignorant 
to make any further use of them. The v()lume with the most 
recent date in the collection was written seventy years later, 
and after this time there seems to have been no effort in these 
monasteries either at coiTiposition or translation into Syriac, or 
even to reproduce any of their ancient literature by new tran¬ 
scripts. Indeed the examination of this collection brings con¬ 
viction, that for two or three centuries at least previous to this 
time little had been done in the way of transcribing further than 
to copy liturgies, lives of saints, a few homilies, and such parts of 
the Holy Scriptures ns were needed by the monks in the <laily 
services. These, of course, required to be perio<lically renewr<l, 
as by constant use they necessarily became torn and worn out. 
This circumstance has been the cjiuse of the destruction of some 
of the finest and most ancient manuscripts which the monks ever 
possessed. Almost all the manuscripts of this class arc palim¬ 
psest. When their service-books were worn out, the monks, unable 
perhaps to obtain vellum elsewhere, had recourse in the exj)cdient 
of erasing the text of an old volume. In selecting manuscripts 
for this purpose they seem to have been guided chiefly by the 
fineness of the vellum, and consequently attacked those which 
were the most ancient, and in every respect the most valuable. 
The Greek manuscripts seem to have suffered first, probably 
because they were unintelligible to the monks; for although there 
are several Greek palimpsests, as well as Syriac, among the 
manuscripts now in the British Museum, there is not found in 
the whole collection one single Greek book, Imt only a few very 
small fragments in some of the vtilumes, which have been pasted 
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on to mend the leaves that were torn; but even these are suiS- 
cient to show that the Greek manuscripts which they did possess 
were of the finest class and of the greatest antiquity, closely re- 
sonibling the famous Alexamlrine Bible in substance and calli¬ 
graphy. It is evident that the monks must have employed some 
c:h(‘inic*al process of erasure, and this in most instances has been 
so successful as to leave scarcely any perceptible trace of the 
original writing, but at the same time it has been very injurious 
to the texture of the vellum : these manuscripts are consequeutly 
in the worst condition of any in the collection. Some, indcecl, 
of the others look as fresh as if they had scarcely been used at all 
—even the original dressing of the vellum still remains; although 
they have been written more than a thousand years, they seem as 
if the transcriber had finished his task but 3 esterday. 

The contents of these manuscripts are, as we should naturally 
expect, chiefly theological, and in this department they are most 
imjK)rtant. The copies of the Holy Scriptures are some of the 
r)l<lest in existence, and tlje translations of the works of the great 
Fathers of tlie Church are most valuable, not only because many 
of them, in all jirobability, were made during the lifetime of the 
authors (we have the means of proving certainly that some of 
them were), but also because the mflnuscripts in which these 
Syriac versions are found are the oldest copies of these works now 
extant, and were written some centuries earlier than any of those 
in which the original Greek exists. Moreover, this collection 
contains several really important works, of which the Greek 
copies have been long since lost, and are now only known to us 
either by their titles which have come down to us, or by very short 
extracts preserved by other writers. Besides these there arc many 
original works of Syriac authors. 

Of biblical manuscripts of the Peshito version there are nearly 
thirty volumes, containing various books of the Old Testament, 
most of wliich were written about the sixth century; one copy of 
the Pentateuch dated a.o. 464, We find also the book of Elxodus, 
written a.d. 697—the books of Numbers, Joshua, and the first 
book of Kings, transcribed about the same time—of the Hexaplar 
edition, with the asterisks, obelisks, &c., as c(»rrected by Eusebius; 
together with part of Genesis, and of two copies of the Psalms, of 
this same edition, with short scholia by Athanasius and Hesychius 
of Jerusalem. Here are the first book of Samuel and the first 
book of Kings, in the version of Mar Jacob of Edessa, written 
A.D, 703; and a copy of Isaiah, written about the same time, 
jirobably translated by the same Mar Jacx)b. There are up¬ 
wards of forty manuscripts containing parts of the Peshito version 
of the New Testament, many of which arc of the sixth century, 
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and some appear to be of the fifth: and also a copy of the 
Gospels and of the Epistles of St James^ St Peter, St John, 
and St. Jude, of the Philoxenan version, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, of the edition corrected by Thomas of Heraclea. 

Of the Ap>crypha, these manuscripts contain the Rook of 
Wiwlom, Baruch, and Maccabees; also the Book of,Women, 
which comprises Esther, Judith, Susannah, Ruth, and the Life of 
the martyr Theda. There are also copies of the Gospel of the 
Infancy; the History of the Holy Virgin, and her Departure from 
this world; the Doctrine of Peter which he taught at Rome; and 
a Letter of Pilate to Herod, and of Herod to Pilate. 

To the cojnes of the Scriptures should be added several Lec- 
tionaries, containing portions of Scripture appointed to be read in 
the churches. This class of manuscripts, for the reason which we 
have above staled, is in(»re recent than the copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures : some of them are dated in the ninth century, but most in 
the eleventh. There is a large collection of rituals and service- 
books, with many ancient liturijies; and these also are of the 
later class of manuscripts: here are found the liturgies of the 
Apostles, of St. James, 8t. John, St. Matthew, St. Clement, St, 
Ign.atius, Dionysius the Areopagito; of Celestinus, Julius, Xystus 
or Sixtus, bishops of Rome; of Basil, of Gregory Theologus; of 
Cyril, and Dioscorus, bishops of Alexandria; of Eustathius, of 
Curiacus, and Severus, bishops of Antioch ; of Philuxenus, bishop 
r>f Mabug; of Jacob of Edessa, and Jacob, bishop of Serug; of 
Marutbas, Thomas of Heraclea, Moses Bar Cepba, John Bar 
Salibi, and others. Several collections of canons of councils,— 
the Collection of Apostolic canons made by Hippolytus; the 
Canons of the councils of Nice, Ancyra, Neocapsarea, Gangra, 
Laodicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon; the Acts of the 
second council of E})hesus, held under Diosa)rus, patriarch of 
Alexandria in the lime of Theodosius and Valentinian, tran¬ 
scribed A.D. 535. These collections of canons appear to be very 
important, as they do not seem to have been always translated 
from the Greek, but to have been arranged and digested by some 
of the Syrian bisboj)s who attended the councils. To these may 
be added the canons of several individual patriarchs and bishops 
for the especial government of their own churches, which may 
be of great value in tracing the ecclesiastical history of the East. 

Of documents which are referred to apostolic times there is 
found in this collection a small tract bearing the title of the Doc¬ 
trine of the Apostles. This has been published by the Cardinal 
Mai, in the tenth volume of his ‘ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Col- 
leciio;’ but he assigns it to the thirteenth century. What preten¬ 
sions it has to refer its origin to apostolic times, as its title indi¬ 
cates, 
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rates, we cannot discuss in this place; but we must observe that 
t[ie Cardinal cannot have erred less than six centuries in the dale 
which he fixes on; for there are two copies of this tract among 
these Syriac manuscripts, both of which were undoubtedly tran¬ 
scribed in the sixth century of the Christian era.* Of the Apos¬ 
tolic Fttthers there are found in this collection two copies of the 
Recognitions ascribed to St. Clement, one in the very ancient 
manuscript which we have spoken of before, and the other in a 
copy which seems to be of the sixth century; and three epistles of 
St. Ignatius, to St. Polycarp^ to the Ephesians, and the Romans. 
To these wc should add several copies of the works ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Of other e(;clnsiastical writers of the 
second and third centuries—besides various fragments from their 
works cited by other authors, we recover in this Syriac collection 
an oration of Melito, bishop of Sardis, to the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus; which, however, does not agree with that cited by 
Eusebius in his I^cclesiastical History (Book iv, chap. 20):—the 
entire Dialogue on Fate by Bardesanes, of which a fragment had 
been jweserved by Eusebius in the 10th chapter of the 6th book 
of his ' Praeparatio Evangelica;’ and two or three treatises of 
Cregory "I hauinaturgus, which appear to have been hitherto un¬ 
known. 

Of ecclesiastical writers of the fourth century,—Titus, bishop 
of Boslra, against the Manichcans. The original Greek is imper¬ 
fect, and the last b(K)k lost; the Syriac version is complete, and 
was transcribed a.d. 411. In the same manuscript are contained^ 
as we have seen above, two works of Eusebius, on the Divine 
Manifestation of our Lord, and on the Martyrs of Palestine. 
We find here also the five first b(M)ks of his Ec'clesiasUcal 
History, transcribed early in the sixth century. Of Athanasius, 
—his Commentary on the Psalms, Life of St. Anthony, and his 
Festal Letters, hut not complete: of these letters Athanasius 


* There Is another error less excasahle committed by the learned Cardinal, which, 
as it relates to a matter of considerable interest, the testimony to the antiquity of the 
British Church received in the East, ceitainly not later than about the year 500, and 
probably much earlier (for this is tlie period of the transcript of the manuscript), we 
must take this opportunity of correcting. At the end of this work, professing to be 
*the Doclriiie of the Apostles,* there is an account of the different channels through 
which the sacerdotal office was transmitted to the various parts of the then Christian 
world. The passage to which we allude runs thus Rome, the whole of Italy, 
Spain, Britain^ Gaul, and the other countries round about, received the l»and of 
priesthood IVoin Simon Cepha, who came from Antioch, and was ruler and governor 
of the church which he built there.’ This we have translated from the Syriac, as • 
it is correctly printed at })age 174. But the Latin version runs thus;—‘Accepit 
manum saccrdotalein Roma civitas, et tota Italia, ac Hispania, et Gallia,* 

Ac.- p. 7. 
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wrote upwards of forty—that is one for every year of his patri¬ 
archate—it having been a practice with patriarchs of Alexandria 
to send a cyclical letter at Christmas to all the bishops of their 
province to inform them on what day Easier was to be observed. 
These have all perished in the original Greek, except a fragment 
of the 39th preserved by Thcodorus Balsamon. Of Basil—the 
Treatise on the Holy Spirit, transcribed a.d. 509, not 130 years 
after his death ; his Regulae fusius TractaUe, Treatise on Virginity, 
and various sermons. Of Gregory of Nyssa,—Homilies on the 
Lord*s Prater, on the Beatitudes, and other sermons, some written 
in the sixth century. Of Gregory Theologus,—his works trans¬ 
lated into Sjriac by Paul, an abbot in the island of Cyprus, 
A.D. (524, with commentaries by Sevorus, bishop ol Nisibis; one 
copy transcribed a,i>. 790, another a.d. 810, and others which 
ap])ear more ancient. Of Epliraein Syrus,—many sermons, me¬ 
trical discourses, and hymns; among which are several things 
not comprised in Asseinani’s edition of his works—for example, 
his tract against Julian, supposed to have been lost: one of these 
manuscripts is dat(ul a.d. 519, or about 150 years after the death 
of the author; others appear to be still more ancient. 

Of Fathers at the end of the fourth century and the commence¬ 
ment of the fifth,—nearly all the works of John (Chrysostom, in 
manuscripts of great antiquity; one copy of the Homilies on 
St. Matthew is dated A.D. 557» about 150 years after his death ; 
another copy, without date, of the same Homilies appears to be 
about a hundred years earlier. Several treatises of Proclus, his 
successor on the patriarchal throne of Constantinojilo. The 
‘ Historla Lausiaca’ of Palladius; also the account of the Egyptian 
monks by Evagrius Poiiticus, with other of his works; a short 
treatise on heresies by E])iphanius, written a.d. 562, less than 
160 years after his decease, together with extracts from his other 
works. Almost all the works of Cyril of Alexandria, of very great 
antiquity ; among which we would specify the treatise on Adora¬ 
tion in Spirit and Truth, transcribed a.d. 553, about 110 years 
after his death; his commentary on St. Luke, in two volumes, of 
which the original Greek is lost, excepting a very few passages 
preserved in the catenae on St. Luke. Some of Cyril’s works 
were'translated into Aramaic during his life-time, by Rabulas, 
who was then bishop of Edessa, 

In the beginning of the sixth century, a work of Timotheus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, against the Council of Chalcedon, tran¬ 
scribed A.D. 562—25 years after his death ; various letters of his 
successors, Theodosius and Theodurus; numerous writings of 
Severus (Patriarch of Antioch), among which we would specify 

a volume 
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a volume of sermons, transcribed a.I). 5G9, or only about thirtv 
yirdvs after his death: many of his works were translated into 
Syriac during his life-time, in the year 528, at Edessa, by Paul, 
bishop of Callinicurn. Of these writers of the sixth century no¬ 
thing more is preserved to us in the Greek than the titles of their 
works, and not even the whole of those. This arises probably 
from their having been diligently suppressed by the emperor and 
the opposite jiarly, by whom they had been condemned : tliey are, 
however, most important for throwing light upon the liistory oi 
the first half of the sixth century, more especially on several im¬ 
portant events consequent upon the Council of Chalcedon, con¬ 
cerning which wc have little more at present than the statement 
of one party. 

For eccicsiastical history we have in this collection—besides 
the five first books of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, and his 
Martyrs of Palestine—a contemporary Ecclesiasti(‘al HisUiry, by 
John, bishop of l^phcsus, from the year a.d. 571 to i>83 (this 
manuscript must have been transcribed about the same lime 
as the last event it records); two imperfect Ecclesiastical 
Chronicles; a consideralilo collection of M.artyrologles. Lives 
of Saints, h'athers, and eminent Bishops; which may sup])ly 
mu(di matter hitlierto unknown. In general theology there arc* 
several anonymous treatises on CUiristianily, and works against 
various heresies, together with some volumes of miscellaneous 


sermons. 

Of Ascetic writers,—numerous treatises of Amnionius, Maca¬ 
rius, Evagrius, Esaias, &c. 

Of original Syriac authors, besides Itphraein, above spoken of. 
there arc found among these manuscripts,—works ol Mar Isaac, 
presbyter of Antioch; numerous writings of Mar Jacol), bishop of 
Serug, or Batn?e—among which one volume of sermons is said to 
have been purchased A.i). (153, little more than 130 years subse¬ 
quently to his death, and probably was written much earlier; 
various works of Philoxonus, bishop of Mabug, one volume ol 
which is dated a.o. 569, or less than fifty years after his death ; 
the treatise of Peter, bishop of Antioch, against Damian; 
several works of Mar Jacob, bishop of Edessa, and amongst 
these his valuable recension of the books ot the Old and the 
New Testament, according to the Pesliito version and that of 
Ttionias of lleraclea. We might have added many other Syriac 
authors. 

To the above short list of writers jmrely theological, wc should 
not omit to subjoin the categories of Aristotle, translated into 
Syriac by Sergius of Rhesina, in the sixth century; commen- 

r 2 taries 
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tarics on Aristotle by Probus and Severus bishop of Kenneserin; 
and a Syriac translation of Galen de Simplicibus. These manu¬ 
scripts are of great antiquity, and touch upon the times at which 
the translations were made. 

In closing a very brief notice of this collection, we cannot re¬ 
frain from congratulating the learned of Europe generally that 
these manuscripts have been r<?scued from perishing in a vault in 
the desert of Africa; and we shall perhaps be forgiven for in¬ 
dulging in a little national pride when we rejoice that they are de- 
jjosited in the British Museum. We are, however, constrained at 
the same time to confess that this our joy is much sobered down 
by the apprehension that these valuable works, although now safe 
from the danger t>f destruction, will still lie upon our shelves in 
almost as great neglect as they did in the oil-cellar of the' monas¬ 
tery. There are but few Oriental scholars in England; and 
among those lew the Syriac has found hardly any attention. 
number of ])ersoiJS at present competent to make any use of this 
matchless collection is very limited, and even of those who may 
bo competent, one is too far removed to be able to avad himself 
of it, a second too much pressed by other duties. Neither can we 
foresee any prospect of young scholars rising up to whom we may 
look forward as future explorers of this extensive mine. The 
mercantile sjnrit ]>ervades even our literary pursuits, and that is 
most studied which seems most likely to turn out to some material 
advantage, not that which most lends to intellectual profit. We 
have some Hebrew scholars : there are Hebrew professorships in 
both the universities; that in Oxford is well endowed. We have 
a few indifferent Arabic students; there are also chairs for Arabic, 
indifferently endow^cd, in both universities. The foundation of the 
Sanscrit Chair and scholarships in Oxford lias already engaged 
several in the study of that language; and the additional facilities 
afforded to obtain the means of wealth and distinction in India, by 
the knowledge of the Persian, have produced several eminent 
Persian scholars. But the Syriac, a language whicli by every asso¬ 
ciation would seem to call for our sympathies more than any other, 
hardly excepting the Hebrew itself, has hitherto been in this 
country almost entirely neglected. There are no lectures read in 
this languapre in the university of London. There is no professor¬ 
ship of Syriac in Oxford or Cambridge; and while no less than 
three new tlnsological chairs have been lately established in Ox¬ 
ford, the Syriac language, which would afford more light than 
any other for the critical explanation of the text of the New Testa¬ 
ment—perhaps of the Old I'estainent also—which contains much 
patristical theology and vast materials for ecclesiastical history that 

cannot 
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c'annot be elsewhere obtained, has been left without a professor, 
and consequently, perhaps, without a student. The Syriac Theo- 
pbania of Eusebius and the Epistles of Ignatius are the only works 
in that langufige, with the exception of the whole or parts of the 
Scripture, which, so far as our knowledge goes, have been pub¬ 
lished in this country. The glory of such Syriac literature as 
was brought to England by Huntington w^as taken from us by 
foreigners, who transcribed and published the valuable history of 
Gregory Ear Hebraeus from the manuscripts in the Bodleian. 

Tliese arc melancholy recollections ; and our anticipations are 
shaded with their lints. But still we are pleased and proud that 
the Government and the Museum have done their duty as re¬ 
spected the Treasure of the Desert, 


Art. III.— Days and Niyhts of Sahnon^Fishiny in the ^ftoecd^ 
rrith a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the 
Salmon, Instructions to Sportsmen, Anecdotes, By Wil¬ 

liam Scrope, Es(j., F-L.S.t Author of The Art of Decr- 
Stalking.’ London, roval 8vo. (with numerous engravings), 
1843, 

"Y^E have heard it predicted that the taste for Scotch sport, 
which has become a passion in England, would, like other 
])assions, be of short endurance. We do not think so. Until the 
madness of our neighbours, or our own, provide the youth of 
England with the excitement of real war, that mimic warfare 
seems likely to keep their nerves strung and their hands fit for 
action. 

It is not only that Clubland is left desolate as the 12th of 
August appn»achcs; that Parliament is prorogued or deserted; 
that northern steamers and railways for weeks are crowded with 
sj)ortsinen and their apparatus of sport; that during autumn 
more glimpses of the fashionable world are to be seen in the 
streets of Inverness than in St. James's Street: there are certain 
other indications not to be mistaken. Several accidents have of 
late thrown a number of Highland estates into the market, and 
these have been for the most part acquired by Englishmen of 
fortune, men who have grown to love,the scene of their youthful 
sport only less than the green fields of their Southern homes. The 
new proprietors have established their summer ‘shealings’ in 
some of the remotest fastnesses of the hills, willing to see their 
sons grow up in the same hardy habits of Highland life which 

they 
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they themselves have acquired; and having? no fear lest their 
daughters should lose in delicacy and grace by setting their feet 
on the heather and breathing the sweet mountain air. 

These are not symptoms of an ephemeral passion. But we 
trust still more to the actual fascination of the Scotch sports, and 
their adaptation to the national chjiracter of Englishmen. It 
is true, the taste for ])icluresque scenery—one of the causes of 
the tide setting northward — is of comparatwely recent date. 
We doubt if the ancients—at least the old Homans—could appre¬ 
ciate any beauty of seenery beyond the clear fountain with its 
margin of turf, shaded from the mid-day heat hy the umbrage¬ 
ous plane. Virgil indeed, when scorched by the Neapolitan sun, 
loved to fancy himself in th(^ cool glens of ITmmus and under the 


shade of mightiest boughs. Horace decidedly preferred the 
^ burn-side,' if it was not the dell of a still smaller rivulet, which 


he has sung in linos of untranslntcable beauty : 


Qu^ pinus ingens albaque i)opu]as 
I'lnbram hospitalcm consociare uiuunt 
Ramis, ct oblique laborat 

Lvmplm fugax trepidare rivo; — 


but he loohed to Soracte only as a weather-glass. No Roman 
j)oet viewed the Apennines as more than a scene of rocky horrors, 
or thought of the Alps but as a region of cver-during snow'. 
It is not quite a century and a half since a cultivated and re¬ 
fined English clergyman appealed to the symjialhy of his friends 
for being condemned to a living death—a benefice among the 
dreadful wilds of Derbyshire ! Some pecqile, some whole nations 
seem incapable of the taste. We doubt if the Frenchman—the 


Frenchman proper—lias ever really experienced the awful plea¬ 
sure of mountain solitude. 


But whatever theory may be made, of the taste for the pic¬ 
turesque retjuiring education, it required no schooling to make the 
Englishman enjoy the wild free sport of the Scotch mountains, 
when it was opened to him. His pi'evious habits had fitted him 
for its toil; his jircvious sport had given him some foretaste of its 
excitement. Every English boy bred in the country is a liuuter. 
He who as a boy was one of the Eton ‘eleven,’ and pulled an 
oar in the (dirist Church eight-oar, had ensured a firm foot and 
pK)d ‘ wind/ He needed but a little practice to make him enter 
into all the energetic scenes of Highland sport with the vigorous 
joy of a young native. For him too. by and Iiye, there w'as just 
enough of hardship and danger to give some feeling of adventure, 
and fatigue enough to make rest delightful. It was the perfection 
of physical existence, "J^hc young knight setting out in quest of 

adventures. 
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adventures, never felt more confident in his prowess than tho 
d(‘(T-stalker with his rifle on his arm as he climbs the breezy 
hcijrhts of Ben-y-gloe, and prepares for a day of exertion, sus¬ 
tained by the intense interest of the noble sport. And who shall 
S!iy such pursuits are without their effect on the mind ? If, as 
we love to think, the gentleman of England stands well nigh 
first in the scale, he owes much of his superiority to that education 
of the body which men of rank in other countries rarely enjoy, 
lie becomes hardy in person, and his mind arcjuires manliness 
with it. He trusts to his own eye and his ffood hand, and his 
spirit acquires the same independence. He communes with 
nature, and learns to live alone, and he is not the worse member 
of society for being able to do so. 

Holding this opinion of the importance of the prevailing taste, 
let it not be thought unworthy of our gravity to devote a few pages 
to illustrate it. 

M.any of the southern counties of Scotland have a great extent 
of moor and hill, well peopled with game. In Dumfriesshire and 
Halloway, Ayrshire. Lanarkshire, as well as in the ancient Royal 
forest—‘ The Forest’ par excellence of Scotland, now Selkirkshire 
—once full of red-deer, as now teeming with white-faced sheep— 
and on the higli grounds of the other border counties, the red 
grouse is tolerably abundant, and the black-game in much greater 
number than in the wilder ranges of the northern Highlands; so 
that a good gun in the beginning of the season may bring to the 
bag twenty or thirty brace of black-game in a fair day, including 
hens, whicdi are not there held sacred. But over that southern 
division of Scotland the game gets early wild and unapproachable; 
there is no deer nor ptarmigan; and there is not on the whole 
such certainty of contintied sport as to induce many devotees to 
hire the right of shooting there. Passing over for the present the 
fine salmon-fishing of Tweed, we may say that the real sporting- 
ground of (Scotland lies bej'ond the two Friths and the wall of 
Antoninus; and, with the exception of the agricultural shire of 
Fife, there are none of the counties beyond that line in which the 
game and right of shooting arc not now objects of considerable 
pecuniary value. 

We have had access to some details that have been lately 

collected regarding the tracts let as shootings in several of those 

counties, from which we propose to condense for the benefit ol 

our readers a little of the statistics of fecotcdi sport. Without 

pretending to minute accuracy, we believe our information may 

be generally relied on; and we trust it may not be imputed to 

undue egotism ii we dwell at times upon matters not purely statis¬ 
tical. 
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tical, in passing tlirough scenes always dear to us^ and to wbi(^h 
distance now lends all its enchantment. 

Of Stirlingshire and Dumbarton we have the scantiest informa¬ 
tion. In the former county, grouse-shooting extendina: over 5000 
acres is let for 40/., and another range containing 3400 acres for 
30/. a year; while a fine range, including the whole of Ben Lo¬ 
mond, the territory of the Duke of Montrose, is for the most part 
in his Grace's own occupation. As for Dumbarton, we believe 
the lord of the Lennox does not let his shootings; at least we 
have learnt nothing of rented shootings in that county. The 
shooting of Arran, which abounds in grouse and black-game, is 
entirely in the liands of the Duke of Hamilton, who rents the 
game of the small fragment of that picturesque island that does 
not belong to himself. 

In Argyllshire also, the great shootings arc nu)stly in the hands 
of the proprietors, but we have found a few shootings that are in 
use to be let in this county at the following rents:— 

Boverv, 4000 acres . . * Rent £l20 

Dalmally, 8 miles by 4 . . . - 150 

Locliawe-side, 4000 acres ... 50 

Tyndrum, 2 to 3 miles square . . .50 

In all these, the rents obtained from the shooting are over and 
above the agricultural and pastoral rent. No difference is made 
in the mode of culture or pasture on account of game or sport. 
But in the northern district of the inaiuland of this great county, 
which is more than 100 miles in hnigth, a range of 35,000 acres 
is devoted to deer-forest by the Marquis of Breadalbane, and 
nearly as much by Mr. Campbell of Monzie, who give up all 
pasture rent, and in a great degree the common sport of grouse¬ 
shooting, for the sake of the deer, an animal that will not live 
with sheep and shepherds’ dogs,^nd which must not be disturbed 
by the frequent crossing of the grouse-shooter 

Perthshire, the greatest of the Highland counties, is also the 
greatest in amount of rent derived from shootings, notwithstand¬ 
ing the vast territories reserved for the great lords of the soil. In 
the southern part of tlie county. Lord Willoughby has a small 
deer-forest, where Prince Albert found more stags tlian th(;re 
^ere in the days of Fitz-James; and in the north a large tract is 
devoted to the same purpose by Lord Breadalbane, besides 
leaving abundance of grouse-ground. The Marquis’s territory 
under deer and (mixed) grouse and sheep in this county is 
reckoned to extend to 153,000 acres, and to be worth 4085/. of 
yearly game rent. After these and numerous other deductions of 
moors and forests not let, the extent of acres let for grouse- 

shooting 
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shooting has been computed at 534j400, and the annual rent pto-*^ 
durod at IO3957/.* 

In Perthshire, therefore, the rate seems to be, on an average, • 
50 acres for one pound of rent. But it must be kept in view that 
the game-rent is in addition to the pasture-rent, and moreover, in 
almost all cases the tenants of the soil benefit greatly by the ex- 
jienditure of the sportsmen tenants of their glens. Additional 
accommodation is required beyond the shooting " bothy ;* extra 
servants, ‘gillies/ baggage-horses, shooting ponies, to be furnished 
and fed. The goodwife cannot supply enough from her dairy 
and poultry-yard. The very meal and straw for the dogs, and 
horse corn, are all derived from the same quarter—and all to be 
])aid for. It is remarked that small Highland farmers pay a good 
jwtion of their Martinmas rents in English sovereigns, instead 
of the dear, dirty notes of their own banks. 

In Angus, the great lords of the Grampian glens, the Ogilvies 
an<l Lord Panmure, do not let their shootings, but are contented 
with such sport for themselves and their friends as can be com¬ 
bined with sheep-j)asturing. 

Aberdeenshire contains not only the highest mountain in Bri- 


* 7’iie ilolailH nmy he interesting to some of our reatlers 
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X. 

Blair Forest. 

00,000 

20(t0 

Tullymurdoch. 

1,000 

10 

K.illar and TariT • . » . 

20,000 

600 

Glciilvoi) and M«‘gg<*rnay . . 

20.000 

150 

(tlon Biuar ...... 

12,000 

300 

Monzitt . .. 

2,000 

80 

Onlnuspicl.iland Moalnaloltnch 

10.000 

3(;o 

Bonsknid and Bo’rannich . . 

1,0U0 

20 

Aldvouliiu* and CJuiiut . . 

8,000 

16'j 

Gleufalloch. 

10,000 

80 

Gh'nff'rnato ...••> 

J0,0li0 

150 

Fmcastlc. 

2,500 

35 

OulnacanUtch, &c, . • . . 

7,000 

1-JO 

Tullymott. 

3,000 

80 

Kynielinu and (vioncrombie . 

7,000 

j05 

Baledmund and Balnakeilly • 

1,000 

25 

l.och Vallignn ..... 

5.000 

90 

Kiudro;;gnD, Dernancan, and ( 

in non 

1 AA 

Slratiitmnmell and Bohespoo. 

4 ,otto 

80 

Wuudlull. 3 

Hr j vvV* 

IW 

l^aighwoud ...... 

4.t)00 

70 

Ludt* and Sbicrglass . • . 

6,000 

100 

St rowan Point ..... 

2,000 

25 

Chestiiill ...... 

3,000 

70 

Loch t.)rdte. 

4,000 

80 

Gleugyle .. 

4,000 

50 

(iranduilly .. 

Id.000 


Glenalmond. 

4,U00 

80 

Logielmond ..... 

14,000 


Currymuchloch and Coyuiichan 

5,000 

70 

Birnam, 8co. 

7,000 


Jnncrchugoriiie. 

4,000 

50 

Sliosgarhh ...... 

00,000 

BTffil 

Dal;;ui8(«. 

1,000 

20 

Mount Alexander .... 

4.000 

60 

Ardvoirlich. 

6,000 

100 

Bidnagnard ...... 

4 .OOU 

100 

Oicnb\tckie and Slronvaar 

10.000 

150 

AuchlooUs, &c. . .... 

8.000 

150 

Loch Gary, Kmlueh, and Dab ) 

’j j An 

1 r.A 

Triuatniir 

4,000 

JOO 

chosnie ..... 5 

«#y4UU 

KHI 

('rosamoiint and GaOhUbnitt) 

8.000 

onix 

Iniierchaddan . • • • . 

3.000 

80 

House .> 

oOO 

1 Gienturnt. 

5.500 

250 

(aenquaich ...... 

6,000 

m 

> OchtcMtyre ...... 

4,500 

lOtt 

Kinloch ....... 

4,000 

loo 

Uonavourd 

1,500 

50 

Kdradour 

3.000 

40 

Abornchill ...... 

3.000 

90 

KUliehassm with SiteU, S:c. . 

4,000 

180 

Conuachan .. 

5,000 

130 

Koas House, &c. 

6,000 

20U 

Locheartuide ..... 

10,000 

220 

Siieshinein. belonging to Sir ) 

60 000 

KOO 

]^)ch Katrine Side . • • , 

8.000 

150 

n Menties . « « . j 


OV V 


1,000 

80 

DnntanUch, &€. .... 

5,000 

100 

Fowhs Wester ..... 

1,600 

25 

Banff . • . 

4,000 

50 

-— Kaster. 

2,600 

42 

Kilbride.. . 

3,000 

50 

Abergoldie and Olenlednaig . 

14,tK>0 

300 
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tain, but, if we take in a small border of Pertbsbire, by far the 
most considerable Alpine range* From Dee to Spey, from Blair 
. to Ballater, a good day’s journey in any direction, may be said to 
form a continued hunting-ground of the highest quality for sport. 
The Spey and Dee, even so high up in their course, give fair 
salmon-fishing. The streams which feed them, and the moun¬ 
tain lochs, are full of trout, which afford good sport to the 
angler, and are delicate on the table, though unsightly to look 
at. In a June evening at the oast end of Loch Tilt, we have 
taken trout as fast as we could throw for an liour together 
(stans ‘ lapide ’ in uno) sometimes two at a time, small mossy 
trout with unshapely heads. Loch-nan-Ean — a high moun¬ 
tain tarn in the wilds of Invercauld—has a better kind of trout, 
which the natives choose to call char. It is readily taken with 
fly, and is found of good size. We have eaten them at the inn 
of Spittal of GIcnshec of a pound weight and red in the flesh, 
and (after a Avalk from Braernar) they re(|uired no sauce to make 
us pronounce them delicious. On the other declivity of this 
range, the Don rises, which for forty miles of its course gives the 
finest trout-fishing we know in Scotland. It is less rocky and 
impetuous than the Dec. Its banks are richer, and its alternate 
]KK)1 and gravelly stream are to the very heart's content of an 
angler. Time was when we have fished the Don from the * Co(*k 
Brig of Alergue,’ where the old military road crosses, all the way 
down under the ruined towers of Kildrumrnv, to where the an- 
ei(mt Culdees ]>laccd their monastery on the hanks of that sweet 
stream among the rich meadows of Mouymusk. Our way was 
more in the river bed than on any road, and it was superb sport. 
The fishing-basket each day was several times emptied of tliv* 
smaller trout, and was frequently brought home filled at night 
with not one of less than a pound weight, some running to three 
pounds. The outskirts of all that wild range we liave describe<l 
are perhaps on the whole the l>est grouse-shooting in Scotland. 
Lonl Kl(!ho lately shot more grouse there in one day than was 
ever done by otu; gun before; though we have lieanl that Mr. 
Campbell of Monzie has since, in a coirijiarjitively narrow beat, 
far exceeded that number — a feat which we should like to liave 
recorded more accurately. As you penetrate deejier into the 
fastnesses you get among the great deer-glens of Mar and Atliol ; 
and, threading the streams to their heads, you find yourself rapidly 
leaving first grass, then heather, and lastly the lichen vegetation, 
where the tops of Ben Macxlhui and Cairn Gorin present nothing 
to the foot or the eye but the debris of red granite, That is the 
haunt of ptarmigan. The Highlander tells you they live on 
stones; and it is true their crops are found to contain a quantity 
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ul jx^bbles, necessary for triturating the tough moss and Alpine 
|»lants that form their food. 

It is long ago, but not the less fresh in our memory, when wc 
first penetrated these mountains from the north, that is, the Spey 
side. It was a September morning that we rode our pony (bight 
(JJorielg from the country of his breeding) to tlm higjiest farm¬ 
house in Abernethy, whore we left him to wait our return. Two 
active lads, sons of the tenant, were delighted to accompany 
us, and we were on our march when the day was still early. In 
those days, tlie lower part of the glen of Ncthy was too rank 
heatlier for grouse; and for miles*we passed over, scarcely letting 
our dogs hunt it. Towards evening we fell among several good 
coveys, and liad abundance of sport, and more than the gillies 
liked to carry, before we struck the waters that run to the Awn, 
]>ut our object was other game, and we were glad to find our¬ 
selves getting among the ])tannigan as night fell. A council 
was lield to deldierato where we shouhl sleep. We ourselves 
inclined for the ('lach-t^an, the shelter-stone on the rocky bank 
of Loch Awn. llul it was easy to see our proposal was most dis¬ 
tasteful to the natives. Tt is well enough known that the shelter- 
stone is under the peculiar ('barge of the fairy jicople of Glen 
Awn, who arc* pretty hospitable when a shepherd or deer-stalker 
is driven there by stress of weather, but will not tolerate any 
wanton attemjil to encroach upon their protection. Wc have 
since that lime passed a night there. 15ut then, the ('autious 
councils ]}revuiled, and our ]>arty turned a little eastward, and 
made, as it got ijuite dark, a shealing which the shepherds of 
filc^n Awn use for a few niontlis in summ(?r, situated almost at 
the highest ‘ forking’ of Awn, and, so far asw^e know, the highest 
inhabited house that night in llritain. It was a hut of green 
sod, with a roof of thin black turf. The walls were not above 
threes feet high, and one required to enter as you do into the 
galleries of the pyramids. Having crept in. wc w^ere heartily 
welcomed by the shejdierds, and after eating our supper together 
(to wliich they contributed a piece of 'mutton’ marvellously like 
v(mison), and when we had reconciled their thin active dogs to our 
tired pointers having a shave of the heather in the corner, we lay 
down in our plaids round the fire of bog-fir and heather-roots, 
which smouldered in the midst of the hovel. The weather had 
changed in the course of the night, and one of our party awoke 
Avith a feeling of intense cx>ld. He trimmed the fire, and threw 
upon it a bundle of wet heather, Avhich jiroduced at first only 
smoke. He had thrust his feet towards the fire, and was again 
asleep, when wc were aroused by a shout of ‘fire,’ and found, on 
springing up, the roof of the bothy in a light blaze, caught from 
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the heather thrown on the fire blazing up as it dried. To rush 
out was the first impulse. It was snowing, and the roof was co¬ 
vered with a thin coat of snow, which had no effect in checking 
the fire. The burn ran close by, and with our bonnets we laved 
up water on the low roof, and soon got the fire extinguished, but 
at the expense of leaving a little lake to fill the place so lately 
occupied by our beds. This was uncomfortable enough, and as 
wo sat under the roof, which still sheltered us from the snow, 
longing for daylight, wc formed certain vows against being caught 
bivouacking again on the * burn of the Carouries.’ The night 
had an end, and we sallied out prepared to yield to fate and the 
weather, and to make for the low country; when the snow sud¬ 
denly ceased falling. The sun, not yet risen above our horizon, 
began to tinge Avith rose the white cairn of Cairngorm. Then 
top after top caught the glow, till the whole mountains round 
shone in glorious light. Coming from that dark smoky cabin, 
the change was magical. It was perfc(;tly still : oven on tlm 
highest cliffs there was not a breath. As wc walked forw^ard, the 
ptarmigan crowed and rose at our feet. Taking up our dogs, we 
l3egan shooting, and had several hours of very fine sport. Hk; 
birds when found were generally down on the white moss be¬ 
side the little streams that intersect it; but on being flushed, 
they took short flights and lighted on the steep corries, often 
within sight, so that ‘ marking* was of as much importance as in 
a day of Norfolk partridge-shooting. In that our ‘henchmen’ 
excelled, and also in directing our approaches to tlie game when 
marked. It would be a nervous sort of climbing in other cir¬ 
cumstances, but with the game before him, a man thinks little of 
the danger, and really incurs less from not thinking. Before the 
weather changed, which it did at mid-day, our bag was well filled. 
We have seen many a fine day round the black rocks of L/>ch 
Awn and on the side of Cairngorm; but that morning rests 
brightest in our memory. 

llie Earl of Seafield’s shootings which are let—partly in In¬ 
verness-shire, but chiefly in Moray and Banff shires—are about 
245,000 acres in extent, at rents which seem to average ] h for a 
hundred acres, varying from one-half to two-thirds of the grazing- 
rent of the same ground. 

In Inverness-shire it has been found impossible to obtain any 
tolerably accurate statement of the extent of the shootings let. 
The whole rent derived from shootings in this large county is 
about 9000/., exclusive however of the portion of rent which may 
be called the grazing-rent of deer-forests, that is, what could be 
obtained for the ground for sheep-pasture. The smallness of 
produce from this favourite county is in some degree accounted 
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for, by several large properties, which were formerly rented for 
shooting, having been lately purchased by sportsmen, who now 
keep the game for their own use. Lord Lovat and several of the 
old proprietors also have large districts in their own occupation. 

As the traveller journeys northward by the great Highland 
road, and, arriving on the banks of the Spey, turns to trace down 
for many miles its magnificent valley, he has on his right hand 
the grand range of the Cairngorms, for which the light of the 
morning or evening sun reflected from their l)aro scalps of red 
granite has obtained from the Badcnoch shepherd the name of 
the Mona Ruadh (Red Mountains); while, to distinguish them, 
he calls the range on the opposite or north side of the valley, 
the Mona lAadh, or grey mountains. These last are not much 
seen from the roacl, excej>t where they throw out into the valley 
the prominent hc'ights of ‘ (*raig-dhu,’ once the battle-cry of the 
sept of Macj)herson. and ‘ Craigcllachie,’ whose name gave the 
old slogan of the (Jranls. Behind these, rises the wild high 
range of the Mona Liatlh, where the streams collect that feed the 
river h'mdhorn. It is a desolate dreary region, intersected by one 
or two green glens, fringe<l with dwarf birch and juniper, and 
studded thick with the * bhmk towns,' as the little clusters of turf 
hovels are denominated, where is seen the ancient mode of life 
and crowded population now banished from most of the Scotch 
glens. The lord of all this country is the chief of Macintosh, 
whoso forefathers, ‘ Captains of Clanchattan/ used to draw a for¬ 
midable band of followers from those glens now so quiet. It was 
into those fastnesses the unbroken and frowning body of the 
Highland army retreated after the defeat of Culludcn ; and they 
retreated unmolested. ft was not ground for Hanoverian horse 
or Lowland foot to give them much annoyance. For long after 
the Rebellion, the tract was hardly visited but by the shepherds, 
and now and then a deer-stalker from Kingusie. Grouse were 
not worth killing, if the poor Highlander had had the skill and 
the apparatus for their slaughter. Even after grouse-shooting 
had become somewhat fashionable, the Mona Liadh was neg¬ 
lected. No road led into its wild solitudes, and it was set down 
in men’s minds as the interior of Africa in the old maps, where 
strange monsters and naked savages arc painted to represent the 
untrodden desert. The first sportsman who penetrated the dis¬ 
trict was an adventurous officer quartered at Fort George some 
thirty years ago. He was hardy, and could put up with the 
shepherd^s fare and mode of life; he found grouse in abundance, 
fine streams, and several lakes full of trout; roe, and a fair 
sprinkling of red deer, notwithstanding the constant molestation 
of shepherds and sheep-dogs; and he secured the exclusive sport 
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of the whole territory, said to he 40,000 acres, for 20/. a-year. 
Times are changed in the Monp. Liadh. A good road now Icails 
up to the door of a comfortable shooting-box ; the lease has just 
expired, and the ‘ Laird ’ proposes to divide the ground, and build 
another lodge five miles fartlier up; and as there is range for six 
or eight guns, he may expect 500/. or 600/. per annum for the 
shooting. 

Passing red deer are met with on all the higher ranges of this 
county. But it is chiefly on the estates of Lord Lovat, Sir G. M. 
Grant, and Cluny, the chieftain of Macpherson, that large dis¬ 
tricts are cleared of sheep and devoted exclusively to deer. Where? 
these deer-forests are let, the tenant of course pays the rent of 
the land as j)asture, as well as the shooting-rent. The landlonJ 
benefits by an increased rent; the natives of tlio glens have no 
reason to complain; so far from this jwactice lending to dispe<iple 
the country, the very opposite is the case. Glenfoshie, a fine 
valley of a tributary of the Spey, was until a few years ago oeeu- 
pied as a sheep-farm ; and an arable farm of one hundred acres 
round the house of invereshie being laid down in pasture lor 
wintering the sheep, three shepherds and a boy were all lh(? 
servants then required, with the addition of a fc'vv hands at sliecq)- 
shearing. It is now let as a deer-forest. The tenant of tin? 
forest employs seven keepers on yearly wages, four watchers 
during the shooting-season; and an average of about a dozen 
‘gillies.’ When the last tenant, Mr. bdlice, rented the forest, as 
many as twenty-six gillies have started on one morning from 
Invereshie—two attending each sportsman. I'he tenant and his 
guests require a number of ponies, which are furnished by tin* 
neighbouring farmers. The arable land, instead of being ke])t in 
permanent pasture, is regularly cultivated, employing the esta¬ 
blishment of servants and cattle required for such a farm. Ano¬ 
ther tract of Sir G. M. Grant’s (the ancient forest of fiawick) is 
now again brought under deer, and let in the same manner. 

Cluny Maepherson’s deer-forest, anil a large range of grouse- 
ground, are let to the Marquis of Abercorn, who has 40,000 
acres, freed of sheep and kept for deer only. He has established 
his summer lodge on the lovely banks of Lochlaggan; and it 
may he readily imagined what advantage is derived to a Highland 
glen from such an establishment. In that and many other in¬ 
stances, the occupant of the shootings, though only a tenant, 
becomes attached to the place, and either secures a long lease or 
makes it the interest of his landlord to keep him: thus ending 
the evil which sometimes results from an ephemeral occu])ancy, 
and bringing the gentry of the lodge and the jieoplc ol the glen 
to regard each other as old friends and jiermanent neighbours. 

Lord 
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Lord Lovat does not let his deer-forest of Strathfarar and Strath' 
j^las. It is rather narrow, but in some places of exquisite beauty. 

From the best information we have been able to obtain, the 
shootings usually let in Ross-shire produce about 4000/. a-ycar. 

In Sutherland, which, with the exception of one or two estates 
ol‘ moderate size, is the j)roperty of the Duke of Sutherland, we 
have not heard of any shootings being let. 

In Caithness, moors are let only for grouse-shooting, producing 
an average rent of about 1700/. a-year. 'Fhere arc no deer-forests. 

It is to the varied sports alforded by tins wide region of moor 
and mountain, lake and river, that we would now introduce su(^li 
of our southern readers as do not scorn our gentle guidance. 

h'irst in rank is the royal sport—the noblest of liill-crraft—the 
chace of the red-deer. To illustrate the art of dc(;r-stalking, Mr. 
Scrope has d<#ptcd his skill as an artist, and his knowledge and 
experience as a veteran sporisiiiaa. We have endeavoured to do 
justice to his work on that subject in a former Number {Jcluart, 
Rev., vol. Ixiii. p. 73). He lias painted deer-slalkiag as he enjoyed 
it in the Duke of AllioFs forest—and in every page wo recognise 
the hand of a thoroughbred and most gallant sportsman. 43x6 only 
ilefcct is that Mr. Scrope’s proceedings have usually been on the 
grandest scale—conducled with all the appliances of a princely 
establishment—no end of retainers of all classes at his disposal. 
Accordingly it could be but on rare occasions that he was able to 
exert in perfection the powers of tact and personal endurance of 
which some of his chapters prove him to be possessed. We are 
confident he would have enjoyed the sport still more than ho did, 
had he been compelled to trust more exclusively to his own good 
eye and sinews. In truth, the superiority <>f decT-stalking over other 
sports lies in its calling forth and putting to the test the liighest 
qualifications of a sportsman. To hope to succeed in it, a man 
must be of good constitution, patient of toil, cold, hunger, and all 
hardship, an<l not to be discouraged by ill success. He must be 
active and quick of foot; he must have a keen eye and steady 
hand, and unshaken nerves; but, bringing all these preliminary 
qualifications, the young deer-stalker must still further learn to 
know the nutuie of the ground and the habits of the animal; he 
is to contend against the lord of the mountain. The red-deer is 
unmatched in strength, and speed, and endurance; he is very 
watchful; his sight is perfect; his hearing perfect; his sense of 
smell so acute that it delects the taint of a human enemy on the 
wind at the distance of miles. It is against these qualities and 
instincts, in a region best suited for their display, the deer-slalker 
has to match himself; and it is no inglorious triumph for human 
reason if he has the supeiiority. We think the individual exer¬ 
tion, 
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tion, the perseverance and sagacity, necessary for success when 
the devotee goes torth, single-handed, are well shown in a few 
pages from a journal of a sportsman to which we have had 
access. We have used the liberty of abridging it, but have 
neither added nor altered anything of the sense, and can vouch 
for its being literally and wholly true. At the time of the avl- 
ventures described, the writer was a very young man, fresh from 
a London life; but he was ‘ come of a good kind/ and took to the 
rough doings of the mountain life with that hearty enthusiasm and 
resolution not to be beat, which we love to think characteristic of 
Englishmen:— 

‘ Sunday .—This evening, Malcolm, the shepherd of the shealing at 
the foot of Benmore, returning from church, reported his having crossed 
in the hill a track of a hart of extraordinary size. He guessed it must 
be “ the muckle stag of Benmore,’* an animal that w as ipldom seen, but 
had long been the talk and marvel of the shepherds for Us wonderful size 
and cunning. They love tiie marvellous, and in their report ‘‘ the muckle 
stag” bore a charmed life; he was unapproachable and invulnerable. I 
had heard of him too; and having taken rny informations, resolved to 
adventure to break the charm, though it should cost me a day or two. 

‘ Monday .—This morning's sunrise saw me with my rifle, Donald 
carrying my double barrel, and Bran, on (»ur way up the glen to the 
shealing at the foot of Benmore. Donald is a small wiry old Highlander, 
somewhat sleepy in appearance, except when game is in sight, but 
whose whole figure changes when a deer conics in vie'v. I must con¬ 
fess, however, he had no heart for this expedition. He is not addicted 
to superfluous conversation, but I lieard liiin mutter something of a 
“ feckless errand—as good deer nearer hame.” Bran is a favourite : 
he is a sort of lurcher—a cross between a high-bred Highland stag- 
hound and a bloodhound; not extremelj fast, but untiring, and of 
courage to face anything on four legs -already the victor in many a 
bloody tussle with hart and fox. We held generally up the glen, but 
turning and crossing to seek every likely corric and burn on both sides. 
I shot a wild cat, stealing home, to its cairn in the early morning; and 
we several times iii the day came on deer, hut they were hinds with 
their calves, and I w^as bent on higher game. As night fell, we turned 
down to the slicaling rather dislieartened; but the shepherd cheered me 
by assuring me tlie hart was still in that district, and describing his track, 
which he said w^as like that of a good heifer. Our spirits were quite re¬ 
stored by a meal of fresh-caught trout, oat-cake and milk, with a modicum 
of whisky, which certainly was of unusual flavour and potency. 

‘ Tuesday .—^Wc were off again by daybreak. I must pass several 
minor adventures, but one cannot be neglected, Malcolm went with 
us to show where he had last seen the track. As we crossed a long 
reach of black and broken ground, the first ascent from the valley, two 
golden eagles rose out of a hollow at some distance. Their flight was 
lazy and heavy, as if gorged with food, and on examining the place we 
found the carcass of a sheep half-eaten, one of Malcolm’s flock. He 
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vowed vengeance; and,merely giving us our route,returned for a spade 
to dig a place of hiding near enough the carcass to enable him to have 
a shot if the eagles should return. We held on our way, and the 
greater part of the day without any luck to cheer us, my resolution 
‘‘ not to be beat’* a good deal strengthened by the occasional grumbling 
of Donald. Towards afternoon, when we l*ad tired ourselves witli 
looking at every corrie in that side of the hill with our glasses, at length, 
in crossing a bare and boggy piece of ground, Donald suddenly stopped, 
with a Gaelic exclamation, and pointed—and there to be sure was a full 
fresh foot-print, the largest- mark of a deer either of us had ever seen. 
There was no more grumbling. Both of us were instantly as much on 
the alert as when wc staited on our adventure. We traced the track as 
long as the ground would allow. Where wc lost it, it seemed to point 
down the little burn which soon lost itstdf to our view in a gorge of 
hare rocks. We ])rocee(lcd now very cautiously, and taking up our 
station on a concealed ledge of one of the rocks, began to search the 
valley below with our telescopes. It was a large Hat, strewed with huge 
slabs of stone, and surrounded on all sides but one with dark dump 
rocks. At the farther end were two black lochs, connected by a slui^isli 
stream ;—beside the larger h»ch, a bit of coarse grass and rushes, where 
w^c could dislingnihh a brood of wild ducks swimming in and out. It 
was didicult ground to sec a deer, if lying; and I had almost given up 
seeking, when Donald’s glass became motionless, and he gave a sort of 
grunt us he hitched on Ids belly, without taking the glass from his eye. 
“ I'gh ! I’m thinking yoifs him, sir : I’m seeing his horns.” I was at 
first incredulous. What be showed me close to the long grass I have 
inentioned, looked for all the world like some withered sticks; but the 
doubt was short. While we ga/.ed, he rose and commenced feeding ; 
and at last 1 saw the great hart of Benmore ! He was a long way off, 
])erhaps a mile and a half, hut in excellent ground for getting at him. 
Our plan was soon made. I was to stalk him with the rifle, while 
Donald, with my gun and Bran, was to get round, out of sight, to the 
pass by which the doer was likely to leave the valley. l^Iy task was 
apparently very easy. After getting down behind the rock, I had 
scarcely to stooj) my head, but to walk up within shot, so favourable 
was the ground and the wind. I walked cautiously, however, and slow, 
to give Donald time to reach the pass. I was now wiihin tliree hundred 
yards of him, -when, as I leant against a slab of stone, all hid below my 
eyes, I saw him give a sudden start, stop feeding, and look round sus- 
])iciously. What a noble beast I what a stretch of antler ! with a mane 
like a lion ! lie stood for a minute or two, snuffing every breath. I 
could not guess the cause of his alarm; it was not myself; the light 
wind blew fair down from him upon me. I knew Donald would give 
him no inkling of his whereabouts. He presently began to move, and 
came at a slow trot directly towards me. My pulse beat high. Another 
hundred yards forward, and he is mine ! But it was not so to be. He 
took the top of a steep bank which commanded my position, and he saw 
me in an instant, and was off, at the speed of twenty miles an hour, to 
a pass wide from that where Donald was hid. While clattering up the 
VOL. LXXVXI, NO. CLIir. o bill, 
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hill, scattering the loose stones behind him, two other stags joined him, 
who had evidently been put'np by Donald, and had given the alarm to 
my quarry. It was then that his great size was conspicuous. I could 
sec with my glass they were full-grown stags, and with good heads, but 
they looked like fallow-deer as they followed him up the crag. I sat 
down, disappointed for the moment; and Donald soon joined me, much 
crestfallen, and cursing the stag in a curious variety of Gaelic oat'ns. 
Still it w^as something to have seen “the muckle stag,” and nil despe- 
randina was my motto. We had a long and weary walk to Malcolm’s 
shealing; and I was glad to get to my heather bed, after arranging that I 
should occupy the hut Malcolm had prepared near the dead sheep next 
morning. 

* Wedw&dmj ,—We were up an hour before daylight—and in a very 
dark morning, I sallied out with Malcolm to take my station for a 
shot at the eagles. Many a stumble and slip I made during our walk, 
but at last I was left alone fairly ensconced, and hidden in the hut, 
which gave me hardly room to stand, sit, or lie. My position was not 
very comfortable, and the air was nipping cold just l)efore the break of 
day. It was still scarcely grey dawn when a bird, with a slow, flapping 
flight, passed the opening of my hut, and lighted out of sight, but near, 
for I heard him strike the ground; and my heart beat faster. What was 
my disappointment when his low crowing croak announced the raven! 
and presently he came in sight, hopping and walking suspiciously round 
the sheep, till, supposing the coast dear, and little wotting of the double- 
barrel, he hopped upon the carcase, and began with his square cut- 
and-thrust beak to dig at the meat. Another raven soon joined him, 
and then two more, who, after a kind of parley, quite intelligible, though 
in an unknown tongue, were admitted to their share of the banquet. 
1 was watching their voracious iiieai with some interest, when suddenly 
they setup a croak of alarm, stopped feeding, and all turned their know¬ 
ing-looking eyes in one direction. At that moment I heard a sharj) 
scream, but very distant. The black party heard it too, and instantly 
darted oif, alighting again at a little distance. Next moment, a rushing 
noise, and a large body passed close to me; and tlie monarch of the 
clouds J,ighted at once on the sheep, with his broad breast not fifteen 
yards from me. He quietly folded up his wings, and, throwing liack lus 
muguificent head, looked round at the ravens, as if wondering at their 
impudence in approaching his breakfast-table. They kept a respectful 
silence, and hopped a little farther olF. The royal bird tlien turned his 
head in my direction, attracted by the change of the ground which he 
had just noticed in the dim morning light. His bright eye that instant 
caught mine as it glanced along the barrel. He rose; as he rose 1 drew 
the trigger, and lie fell quite dead half a dozen yards from the shee}). 
I followed Malcolm’s directions, who had predicted that one eagle 
would be followed by a second, and remained quiet, in liopes Unit his 
mate was not within hearing of my shot. The morning was brighten¬ 
ing, and I had not waited many minutes when I saw the other eagle 
skimming low over the brow of the hill towards me. She did not light 
at once. Her eye caught the change in the ground or the dead body of 
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Her mate, anil she wheeled up into the air. I thought her lost to me, 
when presently I heard her wings brush close over my head, and then 
she went wheeling round and round above the dead bird, and turning her 
head downwards to make out what had happened. At times she stooped 
so low, I saw the sparkle of her eye and heard her low complaining cry. 
I watched the time when she turned up her wing towards me, and fired, 
and dropped her actually on the body of the other. I now rushed out. 
The last bird iirnncdiatcly rose to her feet, and stood gazing at me with 
a reproachful, half-threatening look. Slie would have done battle, but 
death was busy with her, and, as I was loading in haste, she reeled and 
fell perfectly dead. Eager as 1 had been to do the deed, 1 could not look 
on the royal birds without a pang. But such regrets were now too late. 
Passing over the shepherd’s rejoicing, and my incredible breakfast, wc 
must get forward in our own great adventure. Our line of march to-day 
was over ground so high that we came repeatedly in the midst of ptar¬ 
migan. On the very summit, Bran had a rencontre with an old moun¬ 
tain fox, toothless, yet very fat, whom he made to bite the dust. We 
struck at one place the tracks of the three deer, but of themselves w’c 
saw nothing. We kejit exploring corrie after corrie till night fell; anti 
as it was in vain to think of returning to the shcaling, which yet was 
the nearest roof, we were content to find a sort of niche in the rock, tole¬ 
rably screened from all winds; and having almost filled it with long 
heather, flower up, we wrapped our plaids round us, and slept pretty 
comfortiihly. 

‘ Thumday ,—A dip in the burn below our bivouac renovated me. 
did not observe that Donald followed my example in that; but be joined 
me in a hearty attack on the viands that still remained in our bag; and 
wc started wdth renewed courage. About mid-day we came on a shealing 
beside a long narrow loch, fringed with beautiful weeping-birches, and 
there wc found Jneans to cook some grouse I had shot to supply our ex¬ 
hausted larder. The shepherd, who had no Sassenach,’* cheered ns 
by his report of “ the deer” being lately seen, and describing his usual 
haunts. Donald was plainly getting disgusted and homc-sick. For my¬ 
self, I looked upon it as my fate that I must have that hart; so on wc 
trudged. Re})eatcdly, that afternoon, we came on the fresh tracks of our 
chuce, but again he remained invisible. As it got dark, the weather 
suddenly changed, and I was glad enough to let Donald seek for the 
bearings of a wliisky bothie” which he had heard of at our last stop. 
While he was seeking for it, the rain began to fall heavily, and through 
the darkness we were just able to distinguish a dark object, which 
turned out to be a horse. “ The lads with the still will no be far off,** 
said Donald. And so it turned out. But the rain had increased the 
darkness so much, that we should have searched in vain if I had not dis¬ 
tinguished at intervals, between the pelting of the rain and the heavy 
rushing of a black burn that ran beside us, what appeared to me to be 
the shrill treble of a fiddle. I could scarcely believe my ears. But when 
I told my ideas to Donald, whose ears were less acute, he jumped with joy. 
“ It’s all right enough ; just follow the sound ; it’s that drunken deevil, 
Sandy Robb; ye’ll never baud a fiddle frae him, nor him frae a whisky- 
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still.” It was clear the sound came from across the black stream, and 
it looked formidable in the dark. However, there was no remedy. So 
grasping each the other’s collar, and holding the guns high over head, 
we dashed in, and staggered through in safety, though the water was up 
to rny waist, running like a mill-race, and the Ixjttoin was of round 
slippery stones. Scrambling up the hank, and following the merry 
sound, wc caiuc to w'hat seemed a mere hole in the bank, from which it 
proceeded. Tlu; hole was partially closed by a door woven of heather; 
and, looking through it, we saw a sight worthy of Teniers. On a barrel 
in the midst of the upurtinent—half hut, half cavern^—stood aloft, fiddling 
wdtli all his might, the idcuticiil Sandy Ross, while round him danced 
three unkempt savages; and another figure was stooping, emjdoyed 
over a fire in the corner, w here the whisky-]>ot was in full operation. 
The fire, and a sliver or two of liglited bog-fir, gave light enough to see 
the whole, for the place was not above ten feet square. We made onr 
approaches with becoming caution, and were, it is needless to say, 
hospitably received; for wlio ever heard of Higliland smugglers refusing 
a welcome to sportsmen ? Wc got rest, food, and fire—all that wc re¬ 
quired—and something more ; for long after I had betaken me to the 
dry heather in the corner, I had disturbed visions of strange orgies in 
the bothy, and of iny sober Donald exhibiting curious antics on the top 
of a tub. These were perhaps ])ro(luctions of a disturbed brain ; but 
there is no doubt that when dayliglit awoke me, the smugglers and 
Donald were all quiet and uslee]), far past my efforts to rouse them, with 
the exception of one wdio w'as still able to tend the fire under the large 
black ])ot. 

' Friday ,—From the slate in which my trusty companion was, with 
his head in a heap of ashes, I saw it would serve no purpose if I wtu-c 
able to awake him. He could be good for nothing all day. I therefore 
secured some breakfast and ])rovisions fttr the day (part of them oat- 
cuke, wliich I baked for myself)? tied up Bran to wait Donald’s rertora- 
tion, and departed wdth my rifle alone. The morning was bright and 
beautiful, the mountain-streams overflowing with last night’s rain. 1 
was now thrown on my own resources, and rny own knowledge of the 
countrv, wliich, to say the truth, was far from minute or exact. Ben- 
na-skiach” was my object to-day, and the corrica which lay beyond it, 
where at this season the large harts were said to resort. My way at first 
was dreary enough, over a long slope of buggy ground, enlivened, how¬ 
ever, by a tew traces of deer having crossed, though none of my “ chace.” 
1 at lenglli passed the slope, and soon topped the ridge, and was ro])aid 
for iny labour by a view so beautiful, I sat down to gaze, and I must 
even now present it to you, though anxious to get forward. Looking 
down into the valley before me, the foreground was a confusion of rocks 
of most fantastic shape, shelving rapidly to the edge of a small blue 
lake, the opposite shore of which was a beach of white pebbles, and 
beyond, a stretch of the greenest pasture, dotted with dropping white¬ 
stemmed birches. This little level was hemmed in on all sides by 
mountains, ridge above ridge, first closely covered with purple heath, 
then more green and broken by ravines, and ending in sharp serrated 
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l)(‘fiks tipped with snow. Nothing moved within range of my vision, 
find nothing was to be seen that bespoke life but a solitary heron 
standing on one leg in the shallow water at the upper end of the lake, 
b'rorn hence I took in a good range, hut could see no deer. While I lay 
ahdvc the lake, the day suddenly changed, and heavy wreatlis of mist 
eainc down the mountain-sides in rapid succession. They reached me 
soon, and I was enclosed in an atmosphere through wliich 1 could not 
Bce twenty yards. It was very cold too, and I was obliged to move, 
tliough scarcely well knowing whither, I followed the course of tlie 
lake, and afterwards of the stream which flowed from it, for some time. 
Now and then a grouse would rise dose to me, and, flying a few yanls, 
light again on a hillock, crowitig and croaking at the intruder. The 
heron, in the darkness, came flapi)ing Ins great wings close past me; I 
almost fancied I could feel their air. Nothing could be done in such 
weather, and I was not sure I might not be going aw^ay from tiiy object. 
It w^as getting late loo, and I made up my mind that my most prudent 
plan was to arrange a bivouac before it became quite dark. My woillct 
was empty, except a few crumbs, the remains of my morning’s baking. 
It was necessary to provide food; and just as the necesbity occurred to 
me, I heard through the mist the call of a cock grouse as he lighted 
close to me. i eoTitrived to eel his head between me and the skv us he 

w ♦ 

was strutting and croaking on a hillock close at hand ; aiul aiming at 
where his body ought to he, 1 bred my rifle. On going up to the ]>Iace, 
I found I had not only killed him, but also his mate, whom I hud not 
seen. It was a eoniineneement of good hntk. Sitting down, I speedily 
skinned my birds, and took them down to the hum to wuhii them before 
cooking. In crossing a sandy spot beside the burn, I came upon—could 
I believe my eyes?-—the Track.” Like Roliinson Crusoe in the same 
circumstances, I started back ; but was speeddy at w^urk taking my in¬ 
formations. There were prints enough to show^ the hart had crossed at 
a w^alk leisurely. It must have been lately, for it was since the burn had 
returned to its natural size, after the last night’s flood. But nothing 
could be done till morning,so I set about my cooking; and having after 
some time succeeded in lighting a fire, while niy grouse were slowly 
broiling, I pulled a quantity of heather, wliich 1 s])read in a corner a 
little protected by an'overhanging rock: 1 spread my ])laid upon it, and 
over the plaid built another layer of heather. My supper ended, which 
was not epicurean, I crawled into my nest under my plaul, and was soon 
sound asleeji. I cannot say my slumbers were unbroken. Visions of 
the great stag thundering up the hills with preternatural speed, and 
noises like cannon (which I have since learnt to attribute to their true 
cause—the splitting of fragments of rock under a sudden change from 
wet to sharp frost), and above all, the constant recurrence of w^eary 
struggles through fields of snow and ice—kept me restless, and at length 
awoke me to the consciousness of a brilliant skylight and keen frost—a 
change that rejoiced me in spite of the cold, 

‘ Saturday ,— Need I say my first object was to go down and examine 
the track anew. There was no mistake. It was irnposbible to doubt 
that “ the muckle hart of Benmore” had actually walked through that 
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burn a few hours before me, and in the same direction. I followed the 
direction of the track, and breasted the opposite hill.' Looking round 
from its summit, it appeared to me a familiar scene, and on considering 
a moment, I found I overlooked from a different quarter the very rocky 
plain and two black lochs where I had seen my chace three days before. 
I had not gazed many minutes when I made sure I distinguished a deer 
lying on a black hillock quite open, I was down immediately, and with 
my glass made out at once the object of all my wanderings. My joy was 
somewhat abated by his position, which was not easily approachable. 
My first object, however, was to withdraw myself out of his sight, which 
I did by crawling backwards down a little bank till only the tops of his 
horns were visible, which served to show me he continued still. As he 
lay looking towards me, he commanded with his eye three-fourths of the 
circle, and the other quarter, where one might have got in upon him 
under cover of the little hillock, was unsafe from the wind blowing in 
that direction. A burn ran between him and me, one turn of which 
seemed to come wuthin two hundred yards of him. It was my only 
chance, so, retreating about half a mile, I got into the burn in hidden 
ground, and then crept up its channel with such caution that I never 
allowed myself a sight of more than the tips of his horns, till I had 
reached the nearest bend to him. There, looking through a tuft of rushes, 
I had a perfect view of the noble animal, lying on the open hillock, lazily 
stretched out at length, and only moving now and then to scratch his 
flank with his horm I watched him for fully an hour, the water up to 
my knees all the time. At length he stirred, gathered his legs together, 
and rose; and arching his back, he stretched himself just as a bullock docs, 
rising from his nighl’s lair. My heart throbbed, as turning all round he 
seemed to try the wind for his security, and then walked straight to the 
burn at a point about one hundred and fifty yards from me. 1 was much 
tempted, Imt hud resolution to reserve my fire, reflecting I had but one 
barrel. He went into the burn at a deep pool, and standing in it up to 
his knees, took u long drink. I stou])ed to put on a new copper cap ajid 
prick the nipple of my rifle, and—on looking up again, be was gone! 
1 was in despair, and was even about moving rashly, Avhen I saw his 
horns again appear a little farther off, but not more than fifty yards from 
the burn. By-and-by they lowered, and I judged he was lying down. 
“ You are mine at last,’’ I said, and I crept cautiously up the bed of 
the burn till I was opposite where he had lain down. I carefully and 
inch by inch placed my rifle over the hunk of the bum, and then ven¬ 
tured to look along it. I could see oidy his horns, but within an easy 
shot. I was afrai<l to move higher up the bed of the hum, where I 
could have seen hie body; the direction of the wind made that danger¬ 
ous. I took breath for a moment and screwed up my nerves, and then 
with my cocked rifle at my shoulder and my finger on the trigger, I 
kicked a stone which splashed into the water. He started up instantly, 
hut exposed only his front towards me. Still he was very near, scarcely 
fifty yards, and I fired at his throat just where it joins the head. He 
dropped on his knees to my shot, but was up again in a moment and 
went staggering up the hill. Oh, for one hour of Bran ! Although the 
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(leor kept at a nmd pace, 1 saw he was soon too w^eak for the hill, and 
Ik; swerved and turned back to the burn, and came headlong down 
within ten yards of me, tumbling into it apparently dead. Feeling con- 
iidc.iit, from thd place where my ball had taken eftect,that he was dead, 

J threw down my rifle and went up to the deer with my hunting-knife. 

I found him stretched out, and as I thought dying, and I laid hold of 
liis lutrns to raise his head to bleed him. I had scarcely touched him 
wlien lie s])rang up, flinging me backwards on the stones. It was an 
awkward jmsition. 1 was stunned by the violent fall; behind me was 
u steep bank of seven or eiglit feet high; before me the bleeding stag 
Avilh his horns levelled at me, and cutting me off from my rifle. In 
desperation 1 moved, when he instantly charged, but fortifnately tumbled 
ere he quite reached me. lie drew back again like a ram about to 
but, and then stood still with his head low'ered, and his eyes bloody and 
swelled, glaring upon me. Ills mane and all his coat were dripping 
with blood and water, and as he now and then tossed his head with 
an angry snort, be looked like some savage beast of prey. We stood 
mutually at bay for some time, til) I, recovering myself, jumped 
out of the burn so suddenly, that he had nut time to run at me, and 
from tlu; bank above, I dashed my plaid over his head and eyes, and 
threw myself ui)OJi him. I cannot account for my folly, and it had 
neui ly cost me dear. The ])oor beast struggled desperately, and his re¬ 
maining strength foiled me in every attempt to stab him forwards, and 
he at length made off, tumbling me down, but carrying with him a stab 
in the leg that lamed him. I ran and picked up my rifle, and then kept 
him in view as he ruslied down the burn on three legs towards the loch, 
lie took the water and stood at hay up to his chest in it. When he 
halted, I commenced loading my rifle, when to my dismay I found that 
all the remaining balls I had were for my double-barrel, and were a size 
too large for my rifle. I sat down and commenced scraping one to the 
right si/x, an operation that seemed interminable. At last I succeeded ; 
ami, having loaded, the poor stag remaining perfectly still, I went uj) 
within twenty yards of him, and shot him through the head. He turned 
over and floated, ])erfcctly dead. I waded in and floated him ashore, 
and then had leisure to look at my wounds and bruises of the fight, 
which were not serious, except my shin-hone scraped from ankle to 
knee with the horn. I soon had cleaned my quarry and stowed him as 
safely as I could, anti then turned down the glen at a gay pace. I found 
Donald with Bran reposing at Malcolm’s shealing; and for all reproaches 
on his misconduct, I was satisfied wdth sending him in person to bring 
liome the ‘‘ Muckle hart of Benmore,’* a duty which he successfully 
performed before night-fall.’ 

In giving the preference to the true deer-stalking, the sport that 
brings man’s sense in fair opposition to the instinct of the brute, 
we must not he supposed to have overlooked Mr. Archibald 
M‘Neill of Colonsay’s picturesque description of a very exciting 
sport, as practised by his l)rothers and himself in the forest oi 

Jura—the coursing of red-deer with the large rough greyhound 
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—Mile noblest of all the Highland sports/ as the zealous He¬ 
bridean, with allowable partiality, styles it-* Wo have not en¬ 
joyed all Mr. M‘N<nirs advantages; but we havt* ,seen red-deer 
pulled down in gallant style by dogs of an ancient Skye breed; 
and it seems to us there arc wanting sonic particulars to render 
this sjHirt the noblest of all. In the first plat:e, the ground being 
unfit for a horse at speed, the course can rarely be scon through 
all its length. Secondly, the risk of injury to the dogs is too 
great. What would an English lover of coursing think of a sport 
where the chance seems pretty even that a dog shall be killed or 
maimed in every course ? Lastly, though we freely admit the 
skill in laying on the dogs, the exertion and the merit are, after 
all, more in the dogs than in the m<m. 

One word in passing, of the noble race of dogs lo which 
Mr. M*Neill has turned his attention, just in time to save it 
from extinction; and has at the same time bestowed some 
research in tracing their pedigree, Arrian remarks that Xi'iio- 
j)hon, in his work on hunting, had omitted some things—ocx‘ 
oKK dyvot/z rou ytyovs rcuv kwcvv rov KaXTotoe nzl rou 
yEvovs TMV iTrTrojy rov ^kvOik'jv re xal t.}. Those 

Celtic dogs, he afterwards informs us, were called in tlu; lan¬ 
guage of the Celts ovEr^zyaiy from their swiltness — awo rrn 
cixuTrjTof, and lu; describes them as kzXov rt —and, the 

highest breed of them, in eye, shai)e, and coat, a treat to a sports¬ 
man’s eye, riSicrrov QEoc.[/.a avS^l (cap. iii.). 1 hose n])]iear, 

however, to have been very distinct from the great Higliland 
hound, and to have been rather the ])r()gciutors of the smooth 
greyhound, and pmhaps of the long silky-hailed greybound still 
used in Persia and Greece. The great greyhound of Ireland 
and Scotland was long used against the wolf as well as the deer ; 
and it was when the former enemy disappeared, and the latU r 
became scarce and more easily obtained by new inventions, that 
these noble dogs were neglected and allowed to decay. Now 
that doer are no longer so scarce, all sportsmen must feel grateful 
to those w ho have saved the race from extinction. Capt. M ‘Neill's 
dog ‘ Buskar,’ of a pale yellow, with wiry hair, measured in height 
at the shoulder twenty-eight inches; in girth of chest, thirty-two 
inches; and his weight, when in running comlition, was eighty-five 
jxmnds. Taken altogether, wc think this is the noblest specimen 
of the canine family in Britain. We do not excejit even the 
grand old English mastiffs at Chalsworlh. 

Mr. Scrope’s book, the title of which wc have prefixed to this 
article, has done for the sport of salmon-fishing what its prede¬ 
cessor }>erformed for deer-stalking, lie has given the latest facts 

* See Scropc'a Deer-Stalking, clia)). xii. 
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and tlipories regarding; the breeding and progressive stages of the 
fish, wliose natural history still wants further investigation; and it 
is a rej)roach to Scotland to allow any doubt to hang over a sub- 
j(‘(t of such interest and importance. He has also given all 
iiec<*ssary information for the salmon-fisher in genere, and par¬ 
ticularly what is applicable to his two favourites, the Tweed and 
'J'ay; and he has embellished his book with the taste which we 
had a right to expect from such an artist and patron of art. If 
we were disposed to find fault with tliese two books, both so 
agreeable, we should venture to hinb that Mr. Scrope has not 
always cauglit the vein of Scotch character and humour, and that 
his narratives are in general better than the dialogues wdilch he 
im^ans to exhil>it it. It is indeed a dangerous thing to meddle 
with. At the same time there arc specimens to w'hich we can 
offer no objection whatever. In particular, Sir Walter Scott’s 
trusty henchman Tom Purdic, with whom Mr. Scrope was long 
famdiar, seems to us to sustain his part exceedingly well ; and it 
is, we know, admitted in 'riviotdale that in this case we have a 
true as well as striking portraiture. 

Mr. Scrope was an angler from his childhood, and some of his 
early e\j)enences are ]>ictures(jucly tohl in this volume :— 

‘ When I could escape control, I divided my time between the water 
and the meildo\^s; in w'ann weather the water, in cold the land pos¬ 
sessed me. Then I began to tiun})cr wdth the minnows ; and, growing 
more ambitious, after a sleepless night full of high conirivuiicc, I betook 
me at early dav\u to a wood near the house, where I selected some of the 
straightest hazel .clicks I could find, which I tied together and christened 
a hshmg rod: a nide and uncoulli weapon it was. I next sought out 
iV//y///.v, u iavounte cow so (‘ailed, in order to have a pluck at her tail 
to make a line with. Ihit Phyllis was coy, and withheld her consent 
to spoliation ; for when I got hold of her posterior honours, she gallojied 
oir, dragging me along, tad in hand, till she left me deposited in a 
wati*r-coursc amongst the frogs. The dairy-maid, I think, would have 
overcome this ddlieulty for me, had I not discovered that horse-hair, and 
not cow’s tail, was the proper material for fishing-lines ; so the coach¬ 
man, who was much my friend, plucked Champion and PumpUn^ at 
my request, and gave me as much hair (black enough to be sure) as 
would make a dozen lines. For three whole days did I twist and weave 
like the Fates, and for tlircc whole nights did I dream of my work. 
Some rusty hooks I had originally in my possession, which I found in 
an old fisliing-book belonging to my ancestors. In fact, I did not put 
the liook to the rod and line, but my rod and line to the hook. I 
next proceeded to the ])igeon-house, and picking some coarse feathers, 
made what I alone in the wide world would have thought it becoming to 
have called a fly; but call it so I did, in spite of contradictory evidence. 
Thus equipped 1 proceeded to try my skill; Imt exert myself as 1 
would, the line bad domestic qualities, and was resolved to stay at home. 

I never 
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1 never could get it fairly away from the hazel sticks; therefore it was 
that I hooked no fish. But I hooked myself three times; once in the 
knee-strings of my shorts, once in the nostril, and again in tlxe lobe of 
the ear. At length, after sundry days of fruitless eft'ort, like an infant 
Belial, I attempted that by guile which I could not do by force; and 
dropping my fly with my hand under a steep hank of the stream, I 
walked up and down trailing it along. After about a week’s persever¬ 
ance, I actually caught a trout. Shade of Izaak Walton, what a triumjdi 
was there ! That day I cotild not eat,—that night I slept not. Even 
now I recollect the spot where that generous fish devoted himself. 

‘ As I grew up I became gradually more expert, and at length saved 
money sufficient to buy a real fishing-rod, line, reel and all, quite com¬ 
plete. Down it came from London, resplendent with varnish, and 
many cunning feats did I perform with it. About this time I learned 
to shoot; not that I was strong enough to hold a gun, but that the 
keeper put the said implement to his shoulder, when I took aim at larks 
and sparrows, and those sort of things, and pulled the trigger. So 1 
waxed in years and wisdom. All the time I could steal from my lessons 
(for I was not quite a Pawnee) I spent in this edifying manner. 

• % • » • 

‘ At a rather more advanced period of ray life I used to make long 
fishing excursions, generally with prosperous, but occasionally with 
disastrous, results. I remember well, wlicn a pair of bait-hooks was to 
me a valuable concern, I booked two large black-looking trouts in a 
dee]) pool at the same time. As I had to ])uU them several feet up¬ 
wards against the ])re8SUTe of the stream, my line gave way, and left me 
proprietor of a small fragment only. For sometime I looked alternately 
at my widowed rod and my departed fish; which last were coursing 
it round and round the pool, pulling in opposite directions, like coupled 
dogs of dissenting o])inions: Durum—sed levins fit patientid. So 1 sut 
down with somewhat of a rueful countenance, and began to sj)in with 
my fingers some horse-hair which I had pulled that morning, at the 
risk of my life, from the grey colt’s tail. This being done in my own 
peculiar manner, and my only remaining book being tied on with one 
of tlie aforesaid hairs, I continued to follow my sport down the stream 
for about half a mile. After tlie lapse of a considerable time, J had 
occasion to cross bare-Ieggcd from one bank to the other. In my 
transit through the current, I found sometliing like a sharp instrument 
cutting tlie calves of my legs. I scampered ashore, under the impression 
that I was trailing after me some shurii-toothed monster, jicrhaps a 
lamper-eel; when, upon passing down my hand to ascertain the fact, I 
found, to iny great astonishment and delight, that I was once more in 
possession of my lost line, hooks, fish, and all. The fish had fairly 
drowned each other, and, by a curious coincidence, were passively pass¬ 
ing in the current at the time my legs stemmed it. Originally I had 
what in Scotland is called a j)oke^ or bag, to carry my trouts in. This 
being rather of a coarse appearance, I panted after a basket. One of 
my school-fellows had exactly the thing; and I bargained for it by 
giving in return all my personal right in perpetuity (o two young hawks. 

Proud 
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IVinul of my acquisition, I set out with no small share of vanity, carry- 
inp: my basket through the whole length of a neighbouring village, 
A^hich was considerably out of the way. When I arrived at the happy 
s])ot where my sport lay, I was successful as usual. At length the 
declining sun admonished me of some ten miles betwixt me and home; so 
J resolved only to take a few casts in a dark and deep pool Avhich was 
ch)se at hand, and then to bend my course homeward. There 1 hooked 
a fine fish, which I was obliged to play for some time, and then, after 
he was fairly tired, to lift out with my hands, not having yet arrived at 
tlic dignity of u landing-net. In stooping low to perform this process, 
the lid of my new pet basket, which, from want of experience, I had 
omitted to fasten, flew open, and two or three of my last-killed fish 
dropped into the deep water immediately before me. In suddenly 
reaching forward to secure these, round came my basket, fish and all, 
over my head, and fairly capsized me. With some dilBculty, and even 
risk of drowning, I got my head above water, and my hand on the crown 
of a sharj) rock. There I stoo<l, streaming and disconsolate, casting a 
wistful look at the late bright iiunutes of my basket, which were tilting 
down the weeds through the gullet into a tremendous pool, vulgarly 
called IfeU’s Cauldron.’—p. 75. 

Such was tlio infant angler. A scene in his maturer life reveals 
him to us, now smitten with the love of Scotch salmon fishing, on 
the banks of " fair Tweed ’ at the ‘ cast ’ of the Kingswell Lees:— 

‘ Now every one knows that the Kingswell Lees, in fislierrnan’s 
phrase, fishes ofl’ land; so there I stood on terra diirtl amongst the 
rocks that dip down to the water’s edge. Having executed one or two 
throws, there comes me a voracious fish, and makes a startling dash 
at “ Meg with the muckle mouth/’ Sharply did I strike the caitifl'; 
whereat he rolled round disdainful, making a whirl in the water of 
])rodigiouB circumference: it was not exactly Charybdis, or the Mael- 
btroin, but rather more like the wave occasioned by the sudden turning 
of a man-of-war’s boat. Being hooked, and having by this turn set his 
nose peremptorily down the stream, he flashed and wbi/zed away like a 
njcket. My silnation partook of the nature of a surprise. Being on a 
rocky shore, and having a bad start, I lost ground at first considerably ; 
but the reel sang out joyously, and yielded a liberal length of line, that 
saved me from the disgrace of being broke. I got on, the best pace I 
w^as able, and was on good ground, just as my line was nearly run out. 
As the powerful animal darted through Mvtfs liole^ I was just able to 
step back and wind up a few yards of line ; but he still went a killing 
])ace, and when he came near Melrose Bridge he evinced a distressing 
jireference for passing through the farther arch, in which case my line 
would have been cut by the pier. My heart sank with apprehension, 
for he was near the opposite bank. Purdie, seeing this, with great pre¬ 
sence of mind took up some stones from the channel, and threw 
them one by one between the fish and the said opposite hank. This 
naturally brought master Salmo somewhat nearer; but still for a few 
moments we had a doubtful struggle for it. At length, by lowering the 
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head of the rod, and thus not having so much of the ponderous weight 
of the fish to encounter, I towed him a little sideways; and so advancing 
towards me with propitious fiu, he shot through the arch nearest me. 

‘ Deeply immersed, I dashed after him as best I might; and arriving 
on the other side of the bridge I floundered out upon dry land, and con¬ 
tinued the chase. The salmon, “right orgillous and presumptive,” still 
kept the strength of the stream, and abating nothing of his vigour, went 
swiftly down the Whirls^ then through the Boatshiel^ and over the 
shallows, till he came to the throat of the Elm- Wheels down which he 
darted amain. Owing to the bad ground, the pace here became ex¬ 
ceedingly distressing. I contrived, however, to keep company with my 
fish, still doubtful of the result, till I came to the bottom of the long 
cast in question, when he still showed fight, and sought the sliallow^s 
below. Unhappily the alders prevented rny following by land, and I 
was compelled to take the water again, which slackened my s))eed. 
But the stream soon expanding and the current diminishing, my fish 
likewise travelled more slowly ; so I gave a few sobs and recovered my 
wind a little, gathered up my line, and tried to bring him to terms. But 
he derided my clloits, and dashed off for another burst, triumphant. 
Not far below lay the rapids of the Saughterford i he would soon gain 
them at the pace he was going, that was certain ; see, he is there already! 
But 1 back out again on dry land, nothing loth, and have a fair race 
witli him. Sore work it is. I am a pretty fair runner, as has often 
been te&tified; but his velocity is surprising. On, on,—still on he goes, 
ploughing up the water like a steamer. “Away with you, Charlie! 
Quick, quick, rnnn,—quick for your life! Loosen the boat at the Cauld 
Pool, where we shall soon be.” And so indeed we were, when I jumped 
into the said craft, still having good liold of my fish. 

* The Tweed is here broad and deep, and the salmon at length had 
become somewhat exhausted ; he still kept in the strength of the stream, 
however, with his nose seawards, and hung heavily. At last he conies 
near the surface of the water. See how he shakes lus tail and digs 
downwards, seeking the deep jirofound—that he wdl never gain. His 
motions become more short and feeble; he is evidently doomed, and his 
race well nigh finished. Drawn into the bare water, and not approving 
of the extended cleik, he makes another swift rusli, and repeats this 
effort each time that he is towed to the shallows. At length he is 
cleiked in earnest, and hauled to shore : he proves one of the grey scull, 
newly run, and weighs somewhat above twenty pounds. The hook is 
not in his mouth, but in the outside of it; in which case a fish being 
able to respire freely, always shows extraordinary vigour, and generally 
sets his head down the stream.’—p. 171. 

This is very sj>irited, and Mr. Scrope’s description of ' Burning 
the Water,’ as spearing salmon by torch-light is called, is equally 
so; indeed it would be easy for us to fill twenty of our voracious 
pages with charming extracts; but we cannot at present afford 
room for more. 

We confess our heresy! Wc do not value "the best salmon- 
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fishin|2: iu Scotland.’ A man may kill his twenty fish in * the 
Kelso water,’ and dine upon one at the King’s Arms afterwards, 
and declare, as he sips his wine, he has had a glorious da>’s sport. 
Compared with the fishing in the ‘ far north/ it is like a day of 
pigeon-shooting at the Red House compared with ptarmigan- 
sh(H>ting on Cairn gorm. 

Happy the man who can cast off his town coat and town habits, 
and turn his course northwjirds during the month of May, and 
say, ‘ I will return when I see good.’ It would rorjuire the pen 
of inimitable ‘ Christopher of the Sporting Jacket ’ to describe his 
feelings. With wliat delight, with what boyish eagerness, does he 
hasten for the first lime in the season, to the baiiks of his remote 
Highland river; and visit every familiar pool and stream where 
ho has of old slain the bright salmon ! Kvery rock, every stunted 
oak l)ears the impress of an old friend. Each is associated with 
the memory of some adventure, some success or danger. Lot us 
follow him to the banks of the Findhorn. But let not the word 
‘banks’ mislead. These are no banks of soft grass <»r sloping 
gravel. Where we have placed our angler, the river is hemmed 
in l)y high, black rocks, fringed at the top with the weeping-birch 
and birdcherry with its clustered llowers now perfuming the whole 
air. An almost iinj)erceptible path leads down the rock to that 
black eddying pool, and thither our angler must scramble his de- 
s(‘ent. It is p(Tilous footing, but he knows every step, and takes 
advantage of each hanging root and spray, and at length he stands 
safe ()n a rugged ledge a few feet above the water where it rushes 
in a cofiee-colonrcd cataract into the black pool. Now, then, 
throw your fly into the strong current, and bring it back gently till 
it float rpiietly round that sunken stone, whose top makes a dimple 
in the smoother water. If a fish will rise in the pool, that is the spot. 
That was well done ; but no rise yet:—try again. Tliere, now ! 
the fish, ‘ the numarch of the pool/ rises from his dark chamber, 
balances himself for an instant opposite your fly—darts at it, and 
tlien turns quietly away—safely hooked, however. Ah! he feels 
himself caught, and off he goes ! Now look to your footing, or 
you are off too. from that ledge into the river below, where the 
salmon would have the best of it. But our angler is ready for 
all events, and keeps his head, while the fish darts first up the 
p<x)l, then down it like lightning, now ruiining out a hundred 
yards of line, now close at his feet. If the line slacken for a 
moment, he is off; but no—well done!—-all is safe still. I'hcre 
he goes, right across the river, making twenty leaps into the air as 
quick as thought! If you get him safe through that, you may 
hope to kill him. Now his jumping is over, and he makes for 
the head of the pool, as if he would try the fall. But it is too 
heavy for him, and he turns down stream again, and, splashing 
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and floundering, he perseveres steadily downwards. You cannot 
resist him; you must follow—with as short a line as you can— 
but follow you must. Scramble round that point of rock, hold¬ 
ing on as you best may: you know the crevice that gives one sure 
hold for the liand ; but don’t slip, or you are drowned. There 
goes the fish, still straight downwards, rolling through the fall 
where the river again thunders out of the black pool. Well 
done! cleverly round the point! but you must still hold on, the 
fish has now a long stretch of tolerably even water, and is still 
making down the stream. At length you are on a level, with 
standing room nearly two yards square; now is the time to collect 
the nerves, and prepare for the last tussle. Feel his strength a 
little, and try to wind him up towards you. See! he begins to 
get tired, and shows his white side, and, better symptom still, I 
see the gillie preparing his galF. There is a shelving slab of 
rock, and under it the gaffer has ensconced himself. You haul 
him up there close to the rock within reach f)f the clip. Now, 
gillie, gently! Take care you don’t touch the line. No fear!— 
There he is, with the clip through his silvery side, safely landed ! 

Rushing down between the forests of Darnaway and Altyre, 
the Findhorn makes a continual succession of rapids and falls. 
How the salmon make their way up is most wonderful; but yot 
they do so, and rest but little on the way, till they reach the vc^ry 
head of the river among the wilds of the Mona-liadh. Few 
indeed live to return, the greater part being speared by torch-light, 
in spite of the water-bailiffs. 

It is certainly astonishing what a supply of salmon is extracted 
from many of our northern rivers, notwithstanding their numerous 
enemies. What are killed by rod and line, by the leister (or 
harpoon) of the black fisher, and even by the more wholesale de¬ 
struction of the net, are few in comparison with what are de¬ 
stroyed by their natural enemies—fish, bird, and beast. The full- 
grown salmon falls a prey in great numbers to seals in the sea, 
and otters in fresh water. The osprey sometimes attacks and kills 
salmon, though probably this kind of eagle cannot carry off a 
whole fish of great size. Thousands of gulls and sea-fowl feed 
for wrecks on the fry as they descend the rivers to the sea. Com¬ 
mon trout and eels, and the voracious heron also, feed on them 
while in the fresh water. The spawn is destroyed in prodigious 
quantities by fish of all kinds and by many birds. The water- 
ouzel is particularly destructive of them. This pretty little bird 
walks under the water (although Mr, Waterton denies it), and 
scratches up and feeds on the spawn, sending adrift great quan¬ 
tities that it does not devour. 

Though enough has been written of grouse-shooting, we cannot 
pass it by altogether. The red-grouse is found in no other part 
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of Iho world but these islands. Other countries would seem 
equally adapted for it, both as to food and climate, but the com¬ 
mon red-grouse crows on no hills but our own. Its eggs are 
generally laid in a tuft of high heather, and the hen, sitting very 
close, is often killed by dogs or vermin. When hatched, both 
cock and hen take the greatest care of the young, and will fight 
crow or hawk courageously in their defence. We have seen the 
cock-grouse keep a hooded crow at bay while the hen led the 
young off and concealed them in the rank heather. Their food 
consists almost entirely of the young shoots of the heather, till oats 
are ripe, when, if there are any patches near, they are very greedy 
of it. Everybody knows how tame the birds are during the 
season wlien the youthful sportsman loves to see his deeds—the 
numbers of his slain—recorded in the newspa])ers. Rut that 
seldom lasts long. In most districts and in common seasons, the 
grouse is shy and watchful in September, and wild in October, 
When they pack In largo docks, at the approach of storm and 
wet, they are quite unapproachable, except by stalking, and keep 
so good a look-out, that even that is difficult. It is in a Sep¬ 
tember day the s])Ort of grouse-shooting is seen to most advantage, 
and the real sjiortsman contrasts best with the shooter who can use 
his gun, but is wanting in judgment, patience, and knowledge of 
the game and ground. Even if full-grown in August, they are 
changing their plumage and looking ragged. Nothing can be 
more thoroughly high-bred in looks than a grouse in September. 

It were a long roll to enumerate all the enemies of the poor 
grouse. We may give the first place in honour, certainly not in 
amount of slaughter, to the double-barrel of the fair sportsman, 
'I'hen come the poachers of every denomination, from the gang 
who cross a country in strength, prepared to resist all interrup¬ 
tion, to the cotter’s boy who snares the grouse on the late 
sheaves with a gin of horse-hair. We might estimate the amount 
of poaching if we could reckon the quantity of game passing 
through the shops of London, h](linburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. We may be satisfied that at least nine-tenths are 
poached, the small remainder being sent for sale by the few 
persons who, having moors of their own, or renting shooting- 
ground, choose to sell their game. Then comes the catalogue 
of ‘vermin,’ ground and winged, who feed themselves and their 
young altogether or partly on grouse and grouse-eggs. Hawks 
<if all sorts, from llie eagle to the merlin, destroy numbers. The 
worst of the family, and the most difficult to be destroyed, is the 
hen-harrier. Living wholly on birds of his own killing, he will 
come to no laid bait; and hunting in an open country, he is 
rarely approached near enough to be shot: skimming low, and 
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quartering his ground like a well-trained pointer, he finds almost 
every bird, and with sure aim strikes down all he finds. The 
buzzard-hawk seldom takes any but very young birds, but im¬ 
mense numbers of young grouse go to feed his family. Then 
come the raven and the hooded-crow, numbers of which breed 
in the rocky burns and fir-woods adjoining the grouse-moors, and 
live mostly on grouse Foxes, marten-cats, weasels, <ats, wihl 
and tame, all hunt for grouse; and a hungry shepherd’s dog, 
always on the hill, does as much as any of them, lie it rcxruuii- 
bered, these enemies do not respect the clt)se time. A hen 
sitting on her eggs is easily approached, and whctlier the mo¬ 
ther is eaten, or only the eggs, the hojie of that brood perishes 
equally. The very sheep, driven in great flocks, often break tlie 
eggs, while the shepherds’ boys must retjuire a good many to 
furnish the strings of them one meets in every cottage window. 
(We do not wonder at the little vagabonds for admiring them. 
They are Ixeautifully marked with brown and black, and as 
game-looking as the bird, the rich red brown of the shell being 
very like its feathers.) It speaks the hardiness of the Ixird 
that he continues to exist under such persecution. But the 
grouse not only maintains its numbers; it is increasing. Some 
proprietors were at first alarmed at the numbers slain by eager 
Southrons; but now they admit that there is no number which 
the fair sportsman can kill that is not more than counterhalaru cd 
by the trapping of vermin, and preserving, now introduced. 

Grouse and salmon arc the stajilc of Highland sport, tlie 
everyday enjoyment. Ptarmigan is only found in ground so higli 
and distant, and in a region of such uncertain clime, it must not 
be relied on for a day of sport. In the best forest, deer-slalking 
gives more blanks than prizes. Trout-fishing, again, everywlune 
abundant, is nowhere so much better than is found in many dis¬ 
tricts of England, as to tempt Southern sportsmen to travel so 
far. 

But let it not be thought that these are the only sports of the 
mountains. I’here is capital snipe shooting in the mosses and 
by inland lochs, at a season when snipe arc not met with in 
England. There is wood-shooting of more variety than England 
can boast; even if no pheasants swell the battue, black-cock, 
woodcock, hare, rabbit, roe, and often rod-deer, arc the produce 
of a lucky day of Highland wood-sport. Most other kinds of 
shooting are enjoyed at least as well singly, whilst this is 
distinctively a social sport. There is nothing more cheerful 
than one of those days, late in the season, when half-a-dozen 
friends meet at breakfast, and adjourn to the covert side, attended 
by a couple of old slow hounds, and a few terriers or spaniels. 

The 
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TIjo sharp bracing air, the grass just crisped with frost, the bright 
shy, the woods ringing to the chiding of dogs, from the shrill 
squeak of the cocker to the bay of the deep-mouthed hound, the 
occfisional shout of beaters as they flush the game, the pleasant 
uncertainty of what is to be the next to shoot at—all tend to make 
tills one of the most exhilarating of sports. 

Then, on inland lakes, and still more on those sca-lochs of the 
western coast—those inlets of indescribable beauty, where the 
weeping-birch and ash drop their tresses from every rocky headland 
into the deej), and the ocean-stream winds its blue length round 
some shadowy mountain in the distance, giving dim visions of mys¬ 
terious solitude and romance—there are sports on a new element. 
Wild fowl are there in abundance, stimulating the ingenuity of 
the sportsman to devise how to ajiproach tliom. Sea-fishing is 
at least a variety of occupation, and one which the housekeejier 
much approves. Shooting and hunfiug seals (for the latter term 
suits llie practice of some districts) is interesting, and sometimes 
very exciting, while you jiersuado yourself you are acting only for 
the protection of fish in warring against their voracious enemy. 

When other sports fail, lot the young sportsman fare forth 
alone, or with some skilful trapj)er, to make himself acr|uainted 
with the habits of what the keeper styles ‘ vermin ’—foes to the 
game and to him. H<? will soon find whcrewitli to repay the 
troulile of his observation. Many men walk in deep covert, or 
among the confused rocks of a mountain cairn, and fancy all 
around a solitude, or that the air alone is inhabited by its buzzing, 
shining people; while he whose eyes and ears have been opened, 
finds proofs of the neighbourhood of interesting inhabitants in the 
foot-prints that irjark the soft mud or the sandy watercourse—in 
the oak-twigs nibbled so liigli that only deer could reach them— 
in the sc ratching of the green moss, which marks the couch of the 
roe—in the track, beaten like a highway, of the badger. ICvery 
old wall, every rocky burn is full of weasels; and the polecat and 
marten may be tracked by their prints as surely as the fox or 
deer. At night there is the wail of the wild-cat, the sharp bark¬ 
ing of foxes, and all the sounds peculiar to the birds of night. 

I^et us take a glance at the otter, by far the most destructive 
enemy of the grown salmon, and spoiling most effectually the 
angler’s sport; for when you find the fresh trail of an otter about 
a pool in the morning, you need not fish it for hours; not a fish 
will stir; so much has their enemy frightened those he has 
not destroyed. He is a silent and seldom seen creature;, whose 
habits are but little known. An unobservant angler may fish a 
wliole season on a river swarming with otters, and never see one. 
Keeping perfectly quiet all day in a concealed hole, having 
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perhaps its only entrance under water, he issues out after dusk, 
and glides like a ghost down the river to feed. He is an epicure 
in his diet, and lulls many salmon for a single meal, eating only 
a morsel under the throat, and leaving the remainder for crows 
and ravens. Indeed the lordly eagle does not disdain the leavings 
of the otter. The largest we have ever seen was shot while feed¬ 
ing on a salmon killed by an otter. It was a white-tailed eagle; 
but the golden eagle has the same taste in this respect. When 
he has fed to satiety, the otter returns as noiselessly to his den as 
lie left it, and generally before daylight. Still, an otter is some¬ 
times seen in the day-time. If you come upon him on the bank 
unawares, he instantly glides into the water, making scarcely a 
ripple, and sinking quietly to the bottom, lies looking like a log 
of wood till you pass, when, rising, he gets his nose above water 
among weeds or branches, or in the concealment of some over¬ 
hanging bank. Then, if you have your gun, rush by a circuit to 
the shallow at the tail of the stream, and wait patiently; for he 
will undoubtedly show himself there if you remain quiet. When 
disturbed, they take down stream, seeming to know that, floating 
down it, they are less conspicuous than if swimming against it. 
Down he comes, drifting mostly under water, looking like a rag, or 
a bundle of weeds, till the water becomes so shallow that he must 
needs foot it; and then he walks quietly, as he does everything. 
Then you have him at your mercy. But woe to the dog that 
attacks him! The teeth of the otter close on him and hold on 
with the grip of a bull-dog. Their sense of smell is very acute. 
Sometimes, when susjiecting danger, but not too much alarmed, 
the otter will lift himself half out of the water, and standing as it 
were upright, watch for a time in the direction he expects an 
enemy, then sink without the smallest splash. It is in this atti¬ 
tude that he has furnished the })rototype to the superstitious 
Highlander, of the * kelpie’or water-spirit. Otters are very affec¬ 
tionate, and laying down a dead one on the river bank is a sure 
way of attracting other otters to the place. If caught young, 
no animal is more easily tamed, and they may be trained to fish 
for their master. Though the otter will seldom come to a bait, 
be is easily trapped, from his habit of coming out of the water 
generally at the same places. Your trap must be strong, how¬ 
ever, and firmly fixed, unless you prefer attaching it to a log, 
which the poor beast, when caught, drags into the river, and 
which, floating on the stream, generally drowns him, but surely 
shows his position. Audubon, who knew the creature’s habits 
\yell, has painted an otter in the act of gnawing off its leg to 
liberate itself from a trap. 

In Scotland the fox holds the first place among 'vermin,’ We 
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do not think a mountajn-fox would live long before a pac k of 
regular fox-hounds, but certainly in his own country he is as able 
to take care of himself as his English cousin. What a handsome 
j)owerful fellow he is, more like a wolf than a Lowland fox in size 
and strength! and well may he show such signs of feeding, sinre 
Ills food consists of mutton and lamb, grouse and venison. His 
stronghold is under some huge cairn, or among the fragments that 
strew the bottom of some roc ky precipice, perhaps three thousand 
feet above the sea. In those mountain solitudes he does not con¬ 
fine his depredations to the night; we have encountered him 
oftc'n in broad daylight, and through our deer-glass have watched 
his manner of hunting the ])tarmigan, which is not so ru^ai, l)Ut 
a])j)ears quite as suecessful, as the tactics of the cat. By an un¬ 
observant eye, the track of a fox is readily mistaken for tliat of a 
tiog. 'I’he print is somewhat rounder, but the chief difference is 
the su})erior neatness of the impression, and the exactness of thf* 
steps, the hind-foot just covering the print of the fore-foot; com¬ 
pared with tlie (log's track, there is much the same difference as a 
l)aek-woodsman distinguislies betw(^eri the footstep of an Indian 
and that of a w hile man. I'hc fox makes free wiili a great variety 
of game, and the (Unnands of his nursery retjuire a plentiful su])- 
])ly. In the hills he lives on lambs, shetq), grouse, and plariui- 
gan; in tlu^ low country, the staple of his prey is rabbits, where 
these arc plentiful ; but nothing comes amiss, from the field- 
mouse upwards. "Hie most wary birds, the wood-pigeon and the 
wild-duck, do not cscajie him. He destroys a considerable 
number of the young of the roe. Tfie honey of the wild beo is 
a favourite delicacy; and vennin-trappers have found no bait more 
(‘ffective to lure him than a ])iece of lioneycoinb. His nose is 
very fine, and Uc. detects the taint of human footstep or hand, for 
days after it has been communicated. Several ways arc tried for 
evading his suspicions. Some trappers place three or four traps 
in a circle, and leave them well covered for some days without 
any bait, and at the end of that time, when all taint must have; 
left the traps, they place a bait in the centre. Another w^ay is to 
place the traps in shallow water, and a bait on some bank wheie 
lie cannot reach it without running a good chance of treading on 
them. Even when the enemy is in the trap, the. victory is not 
won, and if the fox escapes, whether w^hole or maimed, after being 
trapped, he is too well warned ever to be caught again. Alto¬ 
gether, trapping has never b(?en very successfully practised against 
the fox in the Highlands, and the old native practices of " iox- 
hunting’ is still much preferred. 

Of all wa)S of earning a livelihood, perhaps there is none that 
requires a greater degree of liardiliood and acuteness than the 
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tmle of a vermin-killer in the Highlands—meaning by vermin,* 
not magpies, crows, and ^ such small deer,’ bnt the stronger and 
wilder carnivorous natives of the mountain and forest—the enemies 
of the sheep and lambs. In the Highlands he is honoured with 
the title of'The Fox-hunter;’ but the Highland fox-hunter leads 
a different life, and heads a different establishment, from him of 
Leicestershire. You come upon him in some wild glen; and in 
another country you might start with some misgiving at his per¬ 
sonal appearance. He is a wiry active man, past middle age, 
slung round with pouches and belts for carrying the utensils of 
his trade; on his head a huge cap of badger-skin, and over his 
shoulder a long-barrelled fowling-piece. At his feet follow three 
couple of strong gaunt slow-hounds, a brace of greyhounds, rough, 
and with a good dash of the lurcher, and a miscellaneous tail of 
terriers of every degree. 

Let us borrow a leaf from the same journal which has already 
been useful to us, describing a successful day with ‘ the fox- 
hunter :*— 

* The fox having been too free with the lambs, the sheep-farmer of 
the glen has summoned the fox-hunter’s assistance, and I join Ihm w ith 
my rifle. Before daylight the fox-hunter and mj self, with two shej)- 
lierds, and the usual following of dogs, are on the ground, and drawing 
some small hanging birch-woods near the scene of the latest depreda¬ 
tions. While the whole kennel were amusing themselves with a marten- 
cat in the w'ood, we found a fresh fox-track on the river bank below it, 
and after considering its direction leisurely, the huntsman formed his 
plans. The hounds were coupled up, and left to the charge of the two 
shepherds, whilst we started with our guns for a steep corrie, where the 
huntsman expected we could command the passes. It was a good hour 
and half, of a jog-trot, wliich seemed a familiar pace to ray companion. 
We at length turned off the great glen, and up a small, rapid, rocky 
burn, tracing it to w'here it issued through a narrow fissure in the rocks, 
down which the water ran like a mill-race. Scrambling up to the head of 
the ravine, we found ourselves in the corrie, a magnificent amphitheatre 
of precipitous grey rocks. The fox’s favourite earth was understood to 
be fur up on the cliff, and as only two passes could easily lead to it, w^e 
endeavoured to command them both. My station was high up, on a 
dizzy enough crag, which commanded one of the jiasses fora consider¬ 
able way, and sufficiently screened me from all the lower part of the 
corrie. I had with some difficulty got to my place, and arranged the 
best vista I could command while unseen myself, and had a few minutes 
to admire the wild scene below me. It was a narrow corrie, with a 
little clear stream twisting and shining through an endless confusion of 
rugged grey rocks. 1 had not been placed many minutes when a deep 
hay reached me down the clear morning air. I listened w'ith eagerness, 
and soon lieard the whole pack in full cfy, though at a great distance, 
and apparently not coming quite in our direction. While watching, 
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however, the different entries to the corrie. I saw a fox come leisurely 
down u steep slope of loose stones, towards where the huntsman was 
ronceulcd. Presently he stopped, and quietly sitting down, appeared to 
liis’en for tlie dogs, and, not hearing their cry come nearer, he came 
quietly and leisurely along, till he had reached the track where w^e ha<l 
crossed the corrie, when, cautiously stopping with Iiis nose to the giound, 
he changed his careless manner of running to a quick canter, halting now 
and then, and snuffing the air, to find out where the enemy was con¬ 
cealed. Just then, too, the hounds appeared to have turned to our 
direction, and another fox came in view^ entering the corrie to my right 
hand at a great pace, and making directly towards me, though still at a 
mile’s distance. The first fox had approached within sixty or seventy 
yards of the huntsman, when I saw a small stream of smoke issue from 
tlie rocks, and the fox stagger a little, and then heard the report of the 
gun. The foxes both rushed doAvn the hill again, aw^ay from us, one 
evidently w ounded ; when, the echo of the shot sounding in every direc¬ 
tion, first on one side of the corrie, then on another, and then apparently 
on every side at once, the poor animals w’erc fairly puzzled. The 
wounded fox turned back again, and ran straight towards where the 
liunlsnuui was, while llie other came towards me. He was within shot, 
iind I was only waiting till he got to an open hit of ground, over which 
1 saw he must pass, when the hounds appeared in full cry at the mouth 
of the corrie by wliich he had entered. Reynard stopped to look, and 
stretching up his head and neck to do so, gave me a fair shot at about 
sixty yards off. Tlie next moment he was stretched dead, with my ball 
through him, while the other, quite bewildered, ran almost between the 
legs of my fellow-chnsstnir, and then turned back towards the dogs, 
who, meeting him full in the face, wounded as he was, soon caught and 
tlcw him. Ju a short time the whole of our troops, dogs, shepherds, 
and all were collected, and great were the rejoicings over the fallen foe. 
I must say, that tliough our game was ignoble, the novelty of the pro¬ 
ceedings. and the wildness and inaguifieence of the scenery, had kept 
me both amused and interested. 1 forget the name of the corrie: it 


was some unpronounceable Gaelic word, signifying the Corrie of the 
Echo.’’ ’ 


The eagle is becoiniirg every year more rare, and will at no 
great distance of lime, a]>])arenlly, be extinct in Great Britain. 
A few years ago, in Sutherland and the heights of Mar and 
Athol, one seldom passed a day on the mountains without meeting 
one or more; now, excepting in some of the islands, and on parts 
of the north coast, they are rarely seen. Large premiums given 
by the sheep-fanning societies first reduced their numbers; 
and English gamekeepers and English traps Lave done the 
rest. The g’olden eagle, aqtiila chrysactos, is the most frequently 
seen in the Highlands. They build in some recess of a perpen¬ 
dicular rock, overhung by a projecting shelf, and seldom to 
he reached by human foot; though occasionally in the more un¬ 
frequented districts, where there is less risk of being disturbed, 
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they inhabit places more easy of access. The nest, which is 
loaned of sticks, the stems and roots of heather, lasts for many 
years. A sllg^ht repair in the spring prepares it for the ensuing 
breeding-season. The large, strong-shelled eggs, generally three 
inntimber, are laid on the slicks without any softer lining, Seldom 
more than two young ones are brought out. The male eagle 
assists in the domestic arrangements, and takes his turn of sitting 
on the eggs. Indeed, if the female is killed, he will take the 
entire charge of the joung or eggs—frequently, however, taking 
to himself a second mate to assist him. The young birds remain 
hut for a short time with their parents after they have left the 
nest, and are soon banished from their paternal dominions. 

We arc accustomed to talk of the eagle as an impersonation of 
magnanimity and activity, a character which he hardly deserves. 
He is a greedy, foul-feeding bird, and lazy, until jircssed by 
hunger. With j^trength of talons and beak to tear open the skin 
<jf a camel, he j)refers his game kept till it is putrid; and for all 
his unrivalled strength and quickness of flight, he likes feeding 
on any carrion better than hunting for himself. If he find a 
dead sheep, or, his peculiar dainty, a d(^ad and putrid dog, he 
will gorge himself on his disgusting food till he is hardly able to 
rise; and more than one instance has come to our knowledge in 
the Highlands, of an eagle in that situation being knocked down 
and killed with a stick. His common food in the Highlands con¬ 
sists of dead sheep, and lambs which he can carry off whole to 
his nest; and when these fail, white hare.s and ptarmigan. After 
hoods in the mountain torrents, or the breaking U]) of a snow¬ 
storm, the eagle revels on the drowned and smothcrc<l shce]>. 
Many a time he makes a substantial meal off’ some stag, who has 
carried off his death-wound from the hunter’s rifle, to die in the 
hill. When he has young to bring up, he prefers hunting for 
live food, and at that season lambs and fawns are tlie easiest pro¬ 
vision to be had. Soinclimcs, but rarely, he takes grouse on the 
wing. 

Though not the heroic bird he is called, when hungry or acting 
in defence of his young, the eagle is bold enough to attack any¬ 
thing, as a Highlander still alive can testify. Some years ago, in 
Sutherland, an active lad, named Monro, stimulated by the pre¬ 
miums offered by a farmers’ society, determined to attempt rob- 
bing an eagle’s nest in his neighbourhood, which appeared to him 
comparatively easy of access. He took no assistant with him, 
that there might be no division of the prize-money, and set about 
scaling the rock alone. Holding on like a cat, by projections of 
the rock, and some roots of ivy, he had mounted to within a few 
yards of the nest, and was on the point of reaching it, when the 
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female eagle came home, bearing a young lamb in her talons, 
histantly, when she saw the intruder, she dropped her game, 
made a rapid wheel, and attacked him. Monro had no firm 
support for his feet, and was obliged to hold with one hand by 
a root of ivy. The eagle fixed one talon in his shoulder and the 
other in his cheek, and thus commenced the battle. Monro had 
but one hand free; to quit his hold of the ivy with the other was 
to ensure a fall of a hundred feet. In these circumstances of 
])eril, his presence of mind did not forsake him. He remem¬ 
bered what he culled ^ a bit wee knife’ in his waistcoat pocket; 
this he reached, opened it with his teeth, and with it attacked in 
his turn the eagle, unable to extricate her talons from his clothes 
and flesh; and slabbed and cut her about the throat till he killed 
her. He did not care to carry the adventure farther, but de¬ 
scended, without waiting for the? return of the other eagle, faint 
and half blind with his own blood. It is severa}^years ngo, but he 
carries the marks of the eagle’s talons in his face and shoulder 
to this day. 

The deer in the island of Rum are said to have been quite ex¬ 
tirpated by the eagles; and certainly in no other part of Scotland 
docs one see so many eagles. At present, their principal food 
must consist of the dead fish cast on the shore. 

The male and female eagle assist each other very often in pur¬ 
suit of their prey, coursing, as it were, the animal, whatever it may 
be, and turning it from one to the other, like a couple of grey¬ 
hounds in pursuit of a hare. At other times, wheeling at an 
immense height in the air, at some distance from each other, 
in search of dead sheep or other carrion, when one bird has 
discerned a j)rizc, by a sbrill bark-like cry it warns the other. 
The eagle only soars at a great height when the atmosphere is 
clear, and the hills free from mist. When ruin and fog (rover 
the mountain side, the sportsman or shepherd is frequently 
startled by the sudden and noiseless appearance of this monarch 
of the clouds jiassing quietly past him, at the height of a few feet 
from the ground. Tlie only notice the bird takes of a person in 
these rencontres, is to turn his head quickly from side to side, to 
get a good view of the enemy ; and he then passes unconcernedly 
on. 

We doubt very much whether this bird is capable of being 
tamed or trainc'd for hunting. Their attachment to their keeper 
and feeder seems to be but uncertain, and liable to interruption 
on the slightest occasion. But we must hasten to a conclusion. 

The interest and occupation of Highland sport, the energy 
exerted and the difFicultics overcome, would be captivating in any 
country. But we regard it as their chief advantage that they lead 
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men necessarily among snch scenes as are found only among the 
Highlands. The mountain precipice, the deep secluded glen, the 
rushing torrent, the lonely loch, even the bare, desolate moor, 
each connected with some adventure, fix themselves in the me¬ 
mory, and impart to the most unimaginative something of the 
ideal that raises a man above what is merely worldly and sordid 
in the path of life. 

It would be painful to think the advantages were all on the 
side of the sportsman ; but while the taste for mountain sport is 
attracting to the Highlands crowds of young men of fortune, to 
whom it thus forms not the least important part of their educa¬ 
tion ; their residence and its objects are working an important 
change on the state of the native population. We have already 
alluded to the number of hands required by the wealthy occu¬ 
pants of Highland shootings. I’he superabundant population 
of the glens, not jperhaps well suited for patient and sustained 
industry, either of agriculture or fishing, was almost of its own 
nature a population of sportsmen, and the man who had roamed 
over every loot of the hills as a shepherd, was soon found to make 
an admirable keeper. It is true he has not yet reached the 
mystery of dog-hreaking, and is apt to undervalue a dog that 
will not help its master in more than merely sdiincf game. But, 
as a patient watcher on the mountain tops, as the steady attendant 
of the sportsman in a new region, where it is of much conse- 
([uence to know the ground and the habits of the game, he is 
invaluable. His power of mountain travel, his endurance of 
weather and hardship, and his knowledge of hill jjame, especially 
of doer, make the Highlander preferable to an English game- 
keeper, even if you discount the pleasure of his conversation, 
which is indeed very different from that of the business like, 
matter-of-fact N(>rfoik keeper. How often have we forgot the 
length and roughness of the way, and the want of sport, as we 
listened to a young ('elt pouring out the traditions of his native 
glen, and reac-liing unconsciously almost to poetry! 

By the fortunate accident of the rise of a new fashitm, the 
active lads who, if not required for tending sheep, and unwilling 
to join their kinsmen in Canada, seemed destined to be <lriveu to 
jioacliing or smuggling, are now employed in different grades as 
assistants of sport, a situation which no Highlander, however 
averse to other servitude, finds degrading, and which, requiring 
all and more than all the qualities of a shepherd, is raising a 
hardy population, with imjirovcd intelligence and tastes Sfune- 
vliat beneficially heightened. 

It is remarkable that, while a misdirected and sickly passion 
for preserving game in one end of the island is threatening to 
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bring back some of the mischiefs of the cruel old Norman forest- 
law, with no commensurate advantages; the same taste lor sjwrt, 
finding a more healthy outlet in the mountains of the north, 
benefits alike botli classes of the community, and is in our 
estimation productive of unmixed good. 


Art. IV.— 1. Eloge Historiqne dc James Watt, ParM.Arago, 
Secretaire Perpetuel de FAcademie des Sciences. Paris, 183U. 

2. Address of the Rev^ William Vernon IJarcoxirty at the ^dth Meet¬ 
ing of the British Association at Birmingham (1839); —in the 
8f/i xwlume of the Reports of the British Association, 

3. JAves of Men of Science of the Tmie of George HE By Henry, 
Lord Brougham, &c. &c. London, 1845. 8vo. 


took occasion, in our Number for June last, to criticise the 
* * Biographies of Men of Letters in Lord Brougham’s recent 
publication; we propose now, in confonnity with an intimation 
which we then gave, to call the attention of our readers to tlie 
Biographies of Men of Science included in the same volume 
—particularly of Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and Watt, as con¬ 
nected with those great discoveries in pneumatic chemistry whic h 
terminated in the generalizations of Lavoisier and the other che¬ 
mists of the French school; and we further propose to examine, in 
some detail, the claim put forward by M. Arago and others, in 
favour of Mr. Watt, to the great discovery of the composition of 
?/Y;^cr, which Lord Brougham has adopted without modification 
—notwithstanding the decisive determination which that question 
had received in the Address of Mr, Wdliain Vernon ilarcourt 
and in the documentary and other evidence with which that re- 
mai'kable Address is accompanied. 

In^ie age which preceded the labours of the founders of mo¬ 
dern chemistry, the phlogistic theory of Stahl was universally 
adopted. It assumed the existence of an inflammable principle in 
all combustible bodies, to which the name oiphlogiston was given : 
whose nature was not attempted, in the first instance, to be de¬ 
fined, but which was assumed to be extricated in all processes of 
combustion and solution, and which produced light and heat by 
the violerjt vibration and movement of its particles. The body 
from which this principle escaped, when no longer capable of 
supporting combustion, was said to be dcphlogisticated; con¬ 
versely, the body of whatever nature, whether solid, liquid, or 
aerial, with which the phlogiston was combined, or by which it was 
absorbed, was said to be phlogisticated: and it was the absolute 
identity of this principle or substance, when separated from a 
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combustible body of whatever kind, which it was one of the chief 
objects of this theory to establish. 

We will endeavour, very briefly, to exemplify the reasoning 
which Stahl and his followers employed for this purpose. 

If phosphorus be burnt in the open air, it gives out light and 
heat, and is dissipated with a while smoke j but if this process 
be conducted in a closed vessel, the products of the combustion 
are collected on its sides, and will rapidly attract moisture from 
the atmosphere, forming an acid substance called phosphoric acid, 
and which is considered to be dephlogislicated, or nearly so; but 
if we proceed to mix it with charcoal powder, and expose it to a 
strong heat in a glass retort, the phosphorus will be reproduced : 
and the theory assumes that it is the charcoal which has parU'd 
with its phlogiston for this purpose. 

Again, if instead of charcoal powder we should employ lamj)- 
black, or resin, or sugar, or even metallic bodies, and subject them 
severally, under the same circumstances, to the KM^uisitc heat, tlui 
same phosphorus would be equally reproduced in every case. It 
was very reasonably concluded, therefore, that it was the same 
phlogiston Avhich was derived from all those combustible sub¬ 
stances, however different in their nature. 

A similar succession of phenomena are presented by sulphur. 
If it be burnt, it forms sulphuric acid; but if the acid thus formed 
be heated with phosphorus, or charcoal, or coal, or sugar, or even 
with sulphur itself, it is equally restored to its primitive slate. 

In all these cases, if one step of the process was granted to be 
true, the conclusion deducible from the others seemed to be un¬ 
avoidable. I'he same effect appeared to be produced, whatever 
was the source from which the phlogiston was presumed to bo de¬ 
rived j .and it was thence inferred that the phlogiston, which was 
thus supplied, was likewise the same principle in all cases. 

Metallic bodies also, in the process of calcination or s^ution, 
whether by the operation of licat or of acids, presented a SCTies of 
analogous changes, \vhich were equally calculated to give currency 
to the same theory. 

Thus, if lead be exposed to the requiste heat, it will, in process 
of time, be reduced to a calx (or oxide) of lead ; and if the same 
lead be placed in concentrated nitric acid, it effervesces violently, 
and the solution, when evaporated, forms a calx of the same kind: 
and it was presumed that the same phlogiston is liberated by com¬ 
bustion in one case and by effervescence in the other; but if these. 
oalces or oxides are heated again witli combustible mailers of any 
kind whatsoever, they are similarly restored to the same metallic 
slate, 

I 

But it is in the opcratloti of double affinities that this theory 
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appeared to receive one of its most striking illustrations. If a 
plate of iron be placed in dilute sulphuric acid, it dissolves, and its 
phlogiston escapes with violent effervescence; but if the saniei)lalc 
be immersed in a solution of copper in the same acid, then it is 
dissolved with little or no effervescence, transferring its phlogiston 
tranquilly to the calx of the copper, which is precipitated in its 
jmre metallic form. 

In the phlogistic theory the metals and other combustible bodu‘s 
are considered as compound and their calces as simple, the 
acid in the preceding case supplying simply the medium through 
which the aflinities act, aiding the separation of the j>hlogisU)u 
from the iron, and its absorption by the calx of the copper: but 
the modern theory of chemistry would reverse the order of thes^^ 
characters and operations,— the acid yielding, under the influence 
of the predominant affinity, its oxygen to the iron considered as a 
simple body ; and the calx of copper, considered as composed of 
copper and oxygen, surrendering the second of its constituents to 
the acid to replace the oxygen which the iron had absorbed. 

If we compare these theories with each other, without reference 
to the relative weights of the metals and their calces, they appear to 
be otjually clear, simjde, and satisfactory : they furnish the same* 
results; the medium through which the operations are conducted 
remains the same in both cases: they are almost equally applicable; 
to the explanation of the infinite variety of facts which chemical 
agency in its various forms presents to our observation : and it 
would be difficult to point out, in the history of the sciences, 
another equally remarkable example of the absolute parallelism 
of truth and error. 

"riio ))alauco, however, when once applied in these and similar 
cases, where the process of combustion or solution does not dis¬ 
sipate the materials subjected to its operation, or where their 
gaseops and other jwoducts are carefully collected anil weighed, 
pointed out a consequence which the phlogistic theory was iu- 
i;ompetent to explain : the calces or oxides of metal were heavier 
than the metals from which they were derived; if the calx 
therefore differs from the derivative metal simply in the loss 
of its phlogiston, how was this fact to be exjdained? Does 
the separation of phlogiston increase the weight of the body 
from which it escapes? Does this mysterious substance act in 
opposition to gravity, or does it produce some change in the 
physical condition of the body witli which it was incorporated 
by which the absolute gravity of its particles is iliminished ? New¬ 
ton had shown, both from a priori and a postei'iori considera¬ 
tions, that the weight of bodies is proportionate to the mass of mat¬ 
ter which they contain; and the " Principia’ contains few investi¬ 
gations 
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gallons which are more refined and beautiful than those by which 
this very important proposition was established: but chemists 
were not sufficiently disposed to associate the minuter influences 
with which they had to deal with the great laws which regulated 
the movements of the planetary system, and they were little 
startled with a consequence of their favourite theory, which, if 
maturely considered, must have been fatal to its truth : even Dr. 
Black, whose mind had been trained in the strictest habits of 
inductive philosophy, and who, in his celebrated Essay on the true 
cause of the causticity of the alkalies, had given so remarkable an 
example of its correct and rigorous application, was never entirely 
convinced of the accuracy or relevancy of Newton’s reasoning 
on this subject, and did not consider the argument derived from 
it against the theory of phlogiston as altogether irrefragable.**' 

It is less our object, however, to state objections to a theory which 
we know to be false, than to explain the reason why it was so long 
considered to be true. Much must undoubtedly be attributed to 
the influence of the persuasion which had completely occupied the 
minds of the chemists of all nations that the bases of this theory 
were satisfactorily established, and that it was fully competent to 
explain the results of chemical action wliich had been hitherto ob¬ 
served. Even the great theories of Newton in optics and physical 
astronomy were not accepted by men of science with a more entire 
and unhesitating faith ; Black, Priestley, Watt, and Kirwan in Eng¬ 
land, Bergman and Scheele in Sweden, Macquer and Morveau m 
France, not merely acquiesced in its general truth, but warmly de¬ 
fended it: whilst in Germany, the country of its birth, it continued 
to maintain its empire undisturbed long after it had been elsev\ here 
abandoned as altogether untenable, Cavendish, whose mind liad 
received the most enlarged philosophical training of all the great 
chemists of his age, whilst he admitted generally its conclusions, 
cautiously guarded himself against any undue influence which 
they might exercise upon the character of the deductions which 
could properly be drawn from his own experiments: it was 
Lavoisier alone who, from the first opening of lus chemical life, 
struggled with remarkable foresight and undaunted resolution 
against the principles of the phlogistic theory, when the state of 
chemical science was not sufficiently advanced to remove very 
serious objections to his own. It was the great discovery of the 

* Black’s Lectures, by Robistm, vol, ii, p. 544. It Wiis in coTisequeiice of 
Dr. Black's doubts on this subject that Dr. Robison repeated Newton's experiments 
on \ieiiduluni 5 with precautions calculated to climiuate any errors which arise, 

as had been contended, from uncertainty in the position of the centre of oscillation: it 
is liardly necessary to say that the results fully confirmed (be accuracy of Newton’s 
conclusions. The whole theory has since been made the subject of a most elaborate 
paper by Besstd in (he Bt'rliu Memoirs, 
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composition of water which alone could clear away the difTicultics 
which opposed the eslablishment of the true theory. 

Again, in the first half of the last century, there were in use no 
means of accurately examining the products of combustion, or of 
other chemical operations : no proper apparatus had been in¬ 
vented for collecting, keeping, and examining the gases which 
escaped in such processes, or the volatile materials which arc 
dissipated if not confined. The balance was rarely appealed 
to, even when its indications could not be vitiated by the in¬ 
trusion of foreign products: the influence of the agencies of 
bodies external to those which were the subjects of chemical ac¬ 
tion, such as the atmosphere, the various acids and solvents, and 
more especially water, which it was not easy to exclude, had 
rarely been attempted to be estimated : the doctrine of the latent 
and specific heat of bodies, so important from its connexion with 
the conditions of their existence in a solid, liquid, or aerial form, 
and of their transition from one of those states to another, was 
altogether unknown : and various as were the processes of mani¬ 
pulation which had been discovered, remarkable as were the new 
forms of substances which had been produced, vast as had become 
the collection of lacts which the labours of many ages had accu¬ 
mulated, it would be difficult to quote a single process or experi¬ 
ment, more particularly as regards the operations of chemical 
affinities, whose circumstances were so clear, definite, and un¬ 
equivocal as was sufficient to form the basis of a true theory, how¬ 
ever rigorously it had been examined, and however strictly the 
just principles of inductive reasoning had been applied to its 
explanation. 

Neither must it be supposed that the first steps of the great 
series of researches in pneumatic chemistry, which ended in the 
discovery of the composition of water and the establishment of the 
new theory, were very manifestly subversive of the old: one of 
the most important of these was Dr. Black’s discovery of the 
cause of causticity of the alkalies and of the Jixed air which they 
contain in their mild state. It formed, as is well knowm, the 
subject of an Inaugural Dissertation for his degree of M.D., and 
which was afterwards extended into a separate Essay. Lime and 
magnesia, in the form which we now call their carbonates, becoiile 
caustic upon the evolution, by means of heat, of a large quantity 
of air, which he called air, and which is now cjilled carbonic 
ojcidy and they become mild again by its re-union or re-absorption: 
this gas is easily collected, and it is the same which is evolved in 
the combustion of charcoal, in the process of fermentation, an<l in 
various other natural and chemical operations: it is the same air 
which is expired by the lungs, and it constitutes the choke-damp 
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of the miners: and in every case its presence is detected by its 
precijiitating lime in its mild form, from water which has been 
previously impregnated by quicklime; in other /words, it re-con¬ 
verts quicklime into carbonate of lime, and thus leaves the theory 
of its composition unquestionable, 

Ijord Brougham, in the account which he has given of this re¬ 
markable discovery, has stated in addition, that Dr. Black deter¬ 
mined the fixed air of the alkalies to be heavier than common air : 
that it possessed acid properties: that it was the first example 
ever given of the evolution of a permanently elastic fluid, differ¬ 
ing from common air not merely in some of its ])roperties, but in 
its essence: that it was the basis and foundation of all subsequent 
discoveries in pneumatic chemistry. 

A more accurate examination of the facts, however, would show 
that the first of these properties, and ])erhaps the most important 
and distinctive of all those connected with it, was the exclusive disco¬ 
very of Mr. Cavendish in 1706 : that the second was indicated for 
the first time by Priestley and his fellow-labourers, and only com¬ 
pletely established by Lavoisier, who showed fixed air to be carbonic 
acid, or a combination of oxygen and carbon: it would appear like¬ 
wise that Hales and others had evolved airs or gases of remarkable 
properties from various substances both liquid and solid (amongst 
others the nitrous gas, whose power of diminishing the bulk of 
atmospheric ffir Hales bad ascertained), leaving it uncertain whether 
they were compound or simple, or whether their composition was 
determined by chemical affinity or by the mere admixture of foreign 
substances with one common and fundamental clement, which 
is the air we breathe. Van Helraont, in the preceding century, 
had indicated the general identity of the fixed air as evolved from 
charcoal, or in fermenting liquors, or as it exists in the Grotto del 
C^ane near Naples, under the common name of gas syhestre, and 
Dr. Black himself informs us that he was directed to the appli¬ 
cation of his test of the presence of fixed air in some of those 
products by the hints given in the works of this visionary but 
sagacious enthusiast. 

I'he question which thence arises is, what constitutes an essen¬ 
tial character of one body, whether gaseous, liquid, or solid, 
at distinguished from every other ? Why should fixed air, which 
invariably j)recipilates lime from lime-water, not be a com¬ 
pound of common air with some substance with which it is united 
or impregnated? Such was the opinion of Kirwan,* a che¬ 
mist of great learning and research, founded upon numerous ex¬ 
periments of Dr. Priestley, who maintained that it was separated 

* Experlmenfs and Observatioiia coucaniiiig the Attractive Powers of the Mineral 
Acids. Phil, Traus., vol. Ixxiii. p. 15, 
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from common air in tbe process of phlogistication, ami that the 
diminution of the hulk of the latter, when it is mixed with inflam- 
mable air or hydrogen, and exploded in closed vessels by means of 
the electric spark, was owing to this separation: and so general was 
the persuasion that this explanation was correct, tliat Mr. Cavendish 
felt it necessary to give it a very elaborate refutation in the pre¬ 
lude to his celebrated Paper on the Decomposition of Water;* 
and though we are by no means disposed to underrate the just 
influence of the discovery of the cause of the causticity of the 
alkalies upon the progress of chemical science, yet we believe that 
Lord Brougham is as much mistaken in his opinion of the extent 
to which the specific characters of fixed air were determined l)y 
means of it as he is in his estimate of its general philosophical 
importance. 

The preceding, however, are not the only serious misstatements 
which this life of Black contains, more especially as affecting the 
relations of his discoveries to those of Cavendish. After again en¬ 
larging upon the assumed fact that alinos})heric air was considered 
as tlie only permanently elastic fluid, all others previously known 
and recognised being only, like steam, temporarily aeriform. Lord 
Brougham proceeds as follows :— 

‘ Once the truth was known that there are other gases in nature, only 
careful ohservation was ret[uircd to find them out. Inflammable air 
was the next which became the subject of examination, because, though 
it had long been known, it had only been supposed to be common air 
mixed with acetous ])articles. His discovery at once showed that it was, 
like fixed air, a separate aeriform fluid, wholly distinct from the air of 
the atmosphere. The other gases were discovered somewhat later. 
But it is a very great mistake to suppose that none of these were known 
to Black, or that he supposed fixed air to he the only gas different from 
the atmospheric. The nature of liydrogen gas was perfectly known to 
him, and both its (pialities of being inflammable, and of being so much 
lighter than atmospheric air: for as early as 1766 he invented the air- 
balloon, showing a party of his friends the ascent of a bladder filled with 
inflammable air. Mr. Cavendish only more precisely ascertained its 
specific gravity, and showed wlnil Black could not have been ignorant of, 
that it is the same, from whatever substance it he derived.*— p, 337. 

It should be observed that the only record we have of Dr. 
Black's views and discoveries (the Essay on quicklime and the 
other alkalies excepted) is contained in his Lectures, which were 
published after his death by his friend and pupil Dr. Robison 

* Mr. Watt in Lis ThougLte ou the Constituent Parts of Water and depLlogisticated 
Air, wLicL will be more particularly noticed hereailer, considered Jijxd&it a compound 
of deplilogisticafed atid inflammable air and heat; so vague and unsettled were the 
notions which prevailed at tiiat period of the essenti^ diflerences of ]jermanet)t airs IVom 
each, other. 
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from notes so extremely imperfect and disconnected that the de¬ 
ficiencies were required to be supplied from the MS. notes of 
some of his pupils, and it is expressly stated that nearly the whole of 
them were of necessity recomposed: it is a natural consequence of 
the peculiar origin of this publication, that there are few historical 
narratives of the progress of branches of research with which Black 
himself or his friends were concerned, which are not only unau- 
thentic but absol utely incorrect—more especially that which regards 
the succession of facts of the history of the discovery of the decom¬ 
position of water. It is sufficiently remarkable, liowever, that even 
in the account which Is given by Dr, Black himself, or by his 
Editor who writes in his name, of the experimental application of 
inflammable air for air-balloons, Iic expressly states that it was 
suggested to him by Mr. Cavendish’s discovery of the great levity 
of this gas, which was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1766. The singular assumption which follows this statement 
that Mr. Cavendish merely showed that this (jas is the same, from 
whatever substance it is derived^ a fact of which Dr. Black could not 
have been ignorant, would amount to the recognition of a princijile 
which would be subversive of all rights of discovery. There is no 
evidence whatever, either in his Lectures or derivable fnim any 
other source, that Dr. Black possessed any such knowledge, or 
that he had ever investigated, or even thought upon, the subject. 

I’he great discovery of latent and specific heat must ever render 
the name of Dr. Black illustrious in the annals of chemical 
philosophy: it introduced to our notice new views of the condi¬ 
tions of existence of the same bodies in a solid, liquid, and aerial 
state, and was eminently calculated to exhibit the wise economy 
of nature in making provision against sudden Jind violent transi¬ 
tions from one state of existence to another, introducing as 
an essential element in all such changes. If water had possessed 
the same latent heat in Its opposite forms of ice and stcaui> our 
rivers would have become instantaneously one mass of ice when 
cooled down to the sensible temperature of 32“ Fahrenheit: our 
kettles would not have boiled but exploded, for water would have 
been instantaneously converted into steam when it reached the 
temperature of 212°: the whole framework of the material 
universe would have been exposed to sudden and uncontrollable 
changes, which would have been altogether incompatible with its 
permanence and stability; but the laws of the evolution and 
absorption of heat which Dr. Black discovered, developed condi¬ 
tions which accompanied such changes which, in most cases, 
rendered them comparatively gradual, tranquil and safe, and 
which were also competent to explain the evolution or absorp¬ 
tion of heat which is generally more or less observable in all 
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dicmical changes, and more ipartlcularlj in those which attend a 
transition from one form of existence to another. 

It is to Mr. Watt, as is well known, that we are indebted for 
the most important developments of the theory of latent heat, 
which were made the basis of all his great improvements in the 
construction of the steam-engine : there is no other example 
cfiually remarkable, of the prompt application of a great pbiloso- 
phical truth to the most important improvement of the powers and 
application of machinery which is to be found in tbe annals of the 
arts; there is none which is equally honourable to its author. 

It would appear that Lord Brougham was known to Dr. Black 
through his maternal grand-uncle. Dr. Robertson the historian, 
and attended his lectures when a student in the University of 
Edinburgh, a circumstance which may be allowed to excuse a 
very favourable view of his character and discoveries, though it 
cannot justify the extraordinary succession of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations whicli this sketch of his life contains, a very few 
only of which we have liad occasion to notice. The following 
account of las style of lecturing, and of the impression which 
it produced upon his auditors, is in Lord Brougham’s best 
manner: 

‘It remains to consider him as a teacher; and certainly nothing 
could be more admirable than the manner in which for forty years he 
performed this useful and dignified office. His style of lecturing was as 
nearly perfect as can well l)e conceived; for it hud all the simplicity 
which is so entirely suited to scientific discourse, while it partook largely 
of the elegance which characterized all that he said or did. Nothing 
could be more suited to the occasion; it was perfect philosophical 
calmness; there was no effort; it was an easy and graceful conversation. 
The voice was low, but perfectly distinct and audible throughout the 
whole of a large hall, crowded in every part with mutcly-attentive 
listeners. Perfect elegance as well as repose was the phrase by which 
every hearer and spectator naturally, and as if by common consent, de¬ 
scribed the whole delivery. The accidental circumstance of the great 
teacher’s aspect I hope 1 may be pardoned for stopping to note, whilst 
endeavouring to convey the idea of a philosophic discoverer. His 
features were singularly graceful, full of intelligence, but calm, as 
suited his manner and his speech. His high forehead and sharp tcmj)les 
were slightly covered, when I knew him, with hairs of a snow-white 
hue; and his mouth gave a kindly fis well as most intelligent expression 
to his whole features. In one department of his lectures he exceeded 
any I have ever known—the neatness and unvarying success with which 
all the manipulations of his experiments were performed. Ilis correct eye 
and steady hand contributed to the one; his admirable precautions, fore¬ 
seeing and providing for every emergency, secured the other.*—p. 341. 

Important as was undoubtedly the influence of Dr. Black’s 
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discoveries upon the views of his contemporaries and successors, 
the real foundation and commencement of accurate researches 
in pneumatic chemistry must he chiefly sought for in Mr. 
Cavendish’s Pai)er on Factitious Airs, which appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1766. Its author brought to 
bear upon this and similar inquiries an understanding of singulai 
precision and clearness, and trained in the best and most rigorous 
school of inductive philosophy : he was familiar with nearly 
every branch of physical science: a great chemist, a great elec¬ 
trician, a maguetist, and a meteorologist: his views of geology, 
which he had cultivated in company with his friend IVl r. 
Mitchell—the deviser of the great experiment for determining 
the density of the earth and a philosopher of rare sagacity 
and power—were greatly in advance of his age, and had led to 
a very considerable knowledge of the true succession of the 
strata of Great Britain, founded chiefly upon a consideration of 
their mineral structure and character, at a ])eriod when this 
science, in other hands, was a prey to the most extravagant 
theories altogether independent of observation: his knowledge 
of mathematics was equal, if not superior, to that of any of his 
countrymen: he was equally learned and skilful as a practical and 
as a theoretical astronomer: if a comet or a planet, such as Uranus, 
was observed, it was Mr. Cavendish who calculated its elements: 
if a great astronomical phenomenon was expected, such as the 
transit of Venus over the disk of the sun in 1769, it was Mr. 
Cavendish who discussed the character of the observations to be 
made, and their results when obtained : his knowledge of tin; 
theory and use of astronomical and other instruments was superior 
to that of any t>thcr philosopher of his age, and he was singularly 
skilful and ingenious in the contrivance and construction of che¬ 
mical and philosoj)hical apparatus: to all these various accom¬ 
plishments, he united the most cautious habits of reasoning, and 
never committed himself to a conclusion which his experiments 
and observations did not appear fully to justify. 

He was, as might be expected from the character of the great 
family to which he belonged, scrupulously honourable and high- 
minded ; he seemed to have cultivated science for its own sake 
only, for he was remarkably indifferent to fame, and shrunk, with 
a morbid sensibility, from the recognition of the public honours 
which his great discoveries had so justly acquired him : and it was 
most probably owing to this disposition of his mind that he sup¬ 
pressed many of the most remarkable of his experimental and 
other researches, which arc only preserved in MSS. in the pos¬ 
session of the successor of his name and honours, the present 
Earl of Burlington, 
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To return, however, to the remarkable memoir which gave 
occasion to the preceding observations on the philosophical 
character of its author. 

Mr. Cavendish gave the first example of a properly constructed 
pneumatic apparatus (whose form was afterwards imjmoved and 
simplified by Priestley) for collecting, preserving, and transferring 
the different airs which are generated in chemical processes, for 
subjecting them to a uniform pressure, and from thence ascer¬ 
taining their specific gravities by means of an accurate balance. 
It was this practical improvement, sim})le as it was, which entirely 
altered the form in which researches in pneumatic chemistry 
were subsequfmtly prosecuted. 

He determined for the first time the most important properties 
of inflammable air or hydrogen, and showed that its specific gravity 
is not jnorc than one-elevenlh of atmosjiheric air; lie thoroughly 
examined also the ])roj)erties of fixed air, or carbonic acid, and 
showed its specific gravity to be 1*57, that of common air being J : 
he determined ajiproxiiuately the quantities of this air which are 
ctmtained in given weights of the different alkaline bodies, and 
also the important fact of its being, as well as the extent to which 
it is, absorbable by water. He likewise indicated the existence, 
and pointed out one remarkable property, of muriatic acid yas. 

He concluded, as the only legitimate inference from his experi¬ 
ments, that inJiainmaMe air was the irnc phloyisto7i of the Staldian 
theory: for it was ajiparently the only substance which appeared 
to he separated from the solutions of zinc and tin in dilute sul- 
jdiuric or muriatic arid: it was the same substance also that was 
separated from animal substances by putrefaction, and from 
vegetable substances by distillation, in which cases no acid was 
]>veseut:* it was also entirely inflammable, and it consequently 
2 )ossessed every property which the theory in question assigned 
to it. It is important to observe, in connexion with remarks 
whi('h will follow hereafter, that this conclusion was adopted by 
Mr. Cavendish in all his subsequent memoirs, where inliainmable 
air and phlogiston are always considered as absolutely identical 
with each other. 

Such are the important processes described and conclusions 
established in this remarkable memoir, which is likewise a perfect 
model of simple and clear exposition and of correct induction 
from the facts observed; and though the attention of our readers 

^ Iron, zinc, or tin disaolvcd in nitroua acid produce an air of an acid clmructer, 
wliicli is not inflammable. The phlogiston of the metals was conceived, in these and 
similar cases, to be united with some portion of the acid base, and t(» have lost its in- 
lliirnmable character. This hypothesis constituted a very considerable inodilication of 
the theory of Stahl, hut it made it moic generally compatible with the facta then ob¬ 
served. 
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has been before drawn to the unauthorized attribution of some of 
these discoveries to another author, they will hardly be prepared 
for the followinp: statement of its contents which appears in the 
pages of Lord Brougham :— 

* The discoveries of Dr. Black on carbonic acid and latent heat appear 
to have drawn Mr. Cavendish’s attention to the cultivation of pneumatic 
chemistry ; and in 1766 he communicated to the Royal Society his experi¬ 
ments for ascertaining the properties of carbonic acid and hydrogen gas. 
lie carried his mathematical habits to tlie laboratory ; and not satisfied 
with showing the other cjualities which make it clear that these two aeri¬ 
form substances are each sui geticru^ and the same from whatever sub¬ 
stances, by whatever processes they are obtained : nor satisfied wdth the 
mere fact that one of them is heavier and the other much lighter than 
atmospheric air,—he inquired into the precise numerical relation of their 
specific gravities with one another and with common air, and first showed 
an example of weighing permanently-elaslic fluids: tmless, indeed, 
Torricelli nmy he said before Iiim to have shown the relative weight of 
a column of air and a column of mercury : or the common pump to liave 
been long ago compared in this respect air with water. It is, however, snfli- 
cicntly clear that neither of these experiments gave the relative measure 
of one air with another: nor, indeed, could they be said to compare 
common air with cither mercury or water, although they ccrlainly sho\ve<l 
the relative specific gravities of the two bodies, taking air for the iniddic 
term or common measure of their weights/ 

It Is not easy to accumulate, within so short a compass, so many 
errors of fact and reasoning- Mr. Cavendish did not prove that 
inflammable airs are the same, by whatever processes or from 
whatever substances they are derived: he did not assume, but 
was the first to prove, that fixed air wms heavier, and the in¬ 
flammable air, which was aftewards called hydrogen, was inu<h 
lighter tha-n atmospheric air : he was not the first to weigh or to 
determine the specific gravity of a permanently clastic fluid; tbe 
weight of a given hulk of common air having been determined 
by Galileo, Otto Guerike, and with considerable accunicy by 
llawksbce, to whose determination Mr. Cavendish himself refers 
in an elaborate Note to the very Memoir under consideration. 
The relative weights of a column of equal length* and capacity of 
air and of mercury, or of air and of water, are not involved in the 
Torricellian experiment, or in that of a common pump; nor is 
there any sense in which the specific gravity of common air can 
be considered, in connexion with them, as a middle term or com¬ 
mon measure of those of mercury and water. We fear that it 
would not be safe to pursue the examination of this singular pas¬ 
sage farther, as it might lead our readers to impute to Lord 
Brougham an ignorance of some of the most elementary prin¬ 
ciples of natural philosophy, if they were not fortified against such 
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a conclusion by a Icnowledgfe of his various critical and other 
labours, during more than half a century, in almost every branch 
of literature and science. 

It is difficult, however, to refer to a single page of the scientific 
part of Lord Brougham’s volume, which docs not present some 
similar example of inaccuracy of statement or of reasoning, the 
result, as wc are inclined to believe, of a rapidity of composition, 
and a neglect—we bad almost said a contempt—of original 
authorities, which is equally fatal to philosophical correctness and 
historical truth: of this kind is the account which he has given of 
the object proposed, and the process followed, in Mr. Cavendish’s 
celebrated experiment for determining the density of the earth;— 

^ It was,’ says he, ‘ about ten years after the conclusion of his che¬ 
mical labours, that he (Mr. Cavendish) engaged in some important exjie- 
rimcnts ujion the force of attraction. Jt occurred to him that he could 
measure that force, uiul tlicrchy ascertain the density of the earth, by accu¬ 
rately observing the action of bodies suddenly exhibited in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a horizontal lever nicely balanced, loaded with equal leaden balls, 
of a small size, at its two ends, and protected from all aerial currents by 
]»cing enclosed in a box. In that box a telescope and a lamp were 
j»lace(l, that the motions of the lever might be carefully observed. On 
approaching the external leaden balls made use of, whose diameter W'us 
eight inches, to the small ones enclosed and near the lever, it was found 
that a horizontal oscillation took place. This was measured; and the 
oscillation caused by the earth on a pendulum being known, as well as 
the relative specific gravities of lead and water, it was found, upon a 
medium of his observations, that the earth’s density is to that of water 
as eleven to two .’—LiiwSy p. 442. 

We had prepared a commentary upon this extraordinary ex- 
j)<)sltion of a well-known experiment, but those of our readers 
wlio arc familiar with the original memoir (which will form a last¬ 
ing monument of the malhcmalical and philosophical powers and 
j>ractical skill of its illustrious author) will probably think AVe 
have exercised a sound discretion in suppressing it. It is difficult 
to conceive a more ingenious and entire distortion, not merely of 
nearly every step in the process itself, but likewise of nearly every 
principle iimilved in it. 

But to return to the cheniiccd labours of Mr. Cavendish. 


Between the publication of this memoir and those on the com¬ 
position of water and of nitric acid in the years 1784 and 1788, he 
continued to prosecute his chemical researches with a success pro- 
j)ortionate to las great skill and accuracy in devising and executing 
experiments and his cautious habits of reasoning upon the legiti¬ 
mate conclusions to which they lead. Amongst bis published 
jKipers is one on the Ralhbone-placc waters, which gave the first 
example of the accurate analysis of mineral whalers, and which was 
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also important as shoeing tho conditions under which the salts of 
lime and magnesia (their bicarbonates) are held in solution by 
them: another is upon the eudiometer of Fontana, an instrument 
which Priestley originally invented, but which received great im¬ 
provements in his hands, and enabled him to determine the pr<i- 
portion of oxygen in the atmosphere and in its mixture with other 
gases with extreme accuracy, and thus to disprove the plausible 
inferences which the less cautious observations of Dr. Priestley 
and Dr* Ingenhouz had given rise to, that the oxygen in the air 
we breathe exists in variable proportions in different localities, 
and was a proximate cause of their healthiness or unhealthiness, 
llis perfect command of this instrument (for it required to be 
skilfully and cautiously used) contributed in no slight degree to 
the successful prosecution of many of his most important subse¬ 
quent researches. 

But Mr. Cavendish’s published Papers during this period arc 
of much less importance than those which existed in MSS. only, 
before the appearance of the Appendix to Mr. Harcourl’s address, 
where abstracts of several of them are printed, and some of them 
entire. In the year 176r)* when Dr, Black's discoveries on latent 
heat scarcely extended beyond the students of his class at Glas¬ 
gow, we find him, says Mr. Harcourt, Avith no other information 
respecting them than the report of a single fact,* deducing all 
the laws of the generation and destruction of heat from an inde¬ 
pendent and elaborate series of experiments which the world lias 
never heard of, including the determination of the specific heals of 
a variety of substances, such as wax, spermaceti, and mercury, with 
various other metals and metallic alloys. The heat generated 
by condensing the vapour of steam is shown to be 95^°, a very re¬ 
markable approximation to the result (so important in the theory 
of the steam-engine) which was subsequently established by the 
laborious researches of Watt. The heat produced by thawing 
snow was showai to be 150", the result given by Black being 140“. 
Those remarkable experiments preceded by sixteen years the first 
published notice of Dr. Black’s discoveries on this subject, which 
Avas given by Wllcke in the Stockholm Transactions for 1781. 

Another MS. containing ‘ Experiments on Arsenic,” written in 
17G5, and in a form prepared for publication, showed that he had 
anticipated Scheelc by sixteen years in the discovery of the acid 
of arseniCi its relation to the oxide and regains, and in the complete 
examination of its salts ; and it further mipcars from a Paper upon 
which was written ^ Communicated to Dr. Priestley,’ that he first 

That, ‘ ill distilling waters or otlicr liquors, the water in the worm-tub is healed 
thereby imich more than it would be by mixing with it a quantity of boiling water 
equal to tluit which passen through the worm.' 
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distinguished nitrogen from the other hinds of unrespirahle and in- 
vomhustible gases, and proved by experiment that atmospheric air 
consists of two parts, one of which in the combustion of charcoal is 
converted into fixed air, whilst the other is a mephitic gas suigcrieris, 
'Fiiis discovery, one of the most considerable in the history of 
chemistry, is authenticated by the reference made to it by Priestley 
in liis paper on ^ Airs’ in the Philosophical Transactions for 1772, 
though the conclusions which it contains are, as was not uncom¬ 
mon with that author, incorrectly stated. He had prepared like- 
wise a fourth part to his paper on ' I*'actitious Airs,* containing 
(experiments on the airs produced by distillation from animjtl and 
vegetable substances, such as hartshorn shavings, wainscot, and 
tartar, which were found to yield inflammable air of a kind alto¬ 
gether different, both in specific gravity and explosive power, from 
the hydrogen or inflammable air which he had examined in his 
first paper. 

It could hardly be expected that Lord Brougham, after the 
specimen which we have ventured to quote of his scientific criti¬ 
cisms on other labours of Mr. Cavendish, should condescend to 
notice these remarkable researches; and we accordingly find 
that they arc passed over altogether without observation, however 
important they may be in the estimate which a careful bio- 
graplujr would form of his scientific character. It is quite true 
that a material distinction should be made between contemporary 
and postliumous claims to discoveries, unless the latter are sup¬ 
ported by the most unquestionable documentary or other autho¬ 
rity ; and lu no case should the rights of prior publication be 
disputed, unless wliat was thus made public can be clearly shown 
to liavc been in some degree consequent uj>on a knowledge of the 
antecedent labours of some other person not so prompt to lay his 
researches and discoveries before the world. The application of 
this principle, which is one of primary importance in the liistory 
of Inventions and discoveries, would assign to Mr. Cavendish the 
lionour of having first ascertained the compound constitution of 
the atmosphere, and also of one, at least, of its constituents : but it 
would confer upon him no claim to a participation in the honour 
which must for ever be awarded to Black and to Watt for their 
discoveries in latent and specific heat. 

Before we i>roceed to the consideration of the next great epoch 
in the scientific life of Mr. Cavendish, the discovery of the decom¬ 
position of water and of the consequences to which it led, let us 
briefly recall the attention of our readers to some of the acces¬ 
sions which the science of pneumatic chemistry received from 
other labourers. 

One of the most remarkable of these was* Dr. Priestley, whose 
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researches were devoted almost exclusively to the chemistry of 
the gases, l^bcir results are recorded in six volumes of ‘ Expe¬ 
riments and Observations on different kinds of Airs/ which were 
published between 1775 and 1786, and which appear to have 
enjoyed an uncommon degree of popularity. They are written 
in a light and agreeable style, detailing his successes and his 
failures with equal candour and openness, and laying open his 
entire chemical mind to the observation of his readers. He was 
very ingenious in devising experiments, and dexterous in his ma¬ 
nipulations ; and though the processes which he followed and 
the means which he had at his command were generally insuf¬ 
ficient to secure that minute and rigorous accuracy which is equally 
necessary for the establishment of great truths and the exclusion 
of great errors, yet it may be safely asserted that few persons 
have contributed so great a number of valuable facts to the science 
of chemistry. He tiffected no profound philosophical views, and 
the character of his mind was altogether unequal to thorn; he 
generally adopted at once the most obvious conclusions which liis 
experiments appeared to justify, and he modified or abandoned 
them upon further investigation with almost equal facility. On 
one p(unt only was his philosoplncal faith perfectly stable and 
unalterable: he was an entire believer in the truth of the phlo¬ 
gistic theory, and invariably expressed all his conclusions in its 
language. No facts, however stubborn and inexplica1)le, could 
shake the sincerity of his convictions of its truth, and lie continued 
to maintain and defend it to the end of the century, when it had 
been abandoned as untenable hy every other chemist of eminence 
in Europe. 

The most considerable discov^cry of Dr, Priestley was oxygen 
gas, which lie denominated dephlogisticated air, it being assumed 
that the two constituents of the atmosphere are distinguished by 
the separation of phlogiston from one of them and its union willi 
the other, which was therefore denominated air. He 

investigated many of the most important functions of this air in 
the vegetable and animal kingdom, and even in the process of 
combustion, with great ingenuity and success;—and liis hapjjy ap¬ 
plication of its union Avith nitrous gas to form nitrous acid to the 
construction of the eudiometer, enabled him and Mr, Cavendish 
not merely to separate it from other gases with Avhlch it might be 
mixed, but likewise to test its presence and to estimate its quantity 
—a most important process in analytical chemistry when a])plicd 
to an element which presents itself so constantly in chemical jiro- 
ducts. It would be foreign to our present purpose to attempt to 
enumerate in detail the various discoveries and researches of Dr. 
Priestley: they formed a storehouse of facts Avhich contemporary 
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c hemists of great eniincnce, such as Kirwan and Watt, were accus¬ 
tomed to refer to as a common stock, from whence to deduce the 
liases of their theories and reasouings. 

It may ho doubtful, however, whether, be>ond a certain point, 
the science of chemistry was much advanced by the multiplication 
of these experiments; for there were few of these processes in 
which water was not present, and which was decomposed into 
oxygen and hydrogen, the first of tvhich was united to metallic or 
other bases, and the second was separated and dissipated, when 
not confined:* whilst in others the hydrogen which was presente<l 
in the course of the experiment, combined with oxygen derived 
from other sources, forniing water, and thus escaping notice in 
the result. It was this perpetual appearance and disappearance 
of hydrogen in chemical experiments—when the source from 
which it was derived was altogether unsuspected and unknown— 
which enveloped many results in a jnystery which it was impos¬ 
sible to penetrate ; but it seemed generally to confirm the conclu¬ 
sion, which Mr. Cavendish had from the first adopted, that hydro¬ 
gen, or inflammable air, was the real phlogiston of the popular 
theory, Priestley was disposed to adopt this view, though many 
facts seemed to contradict it.+ Kirw^an,J; ns we have already sai<i, 
strenuously defended it, though at the sacrifice which it required 
of the simple character of many of the gases: whilst Mr. VVatt,§ 
at the same time that he apj>eared to acquiesce in the arguments 
of Dr. Priestley, was compelled to combine with it other conclu¬ 
sions of a still more vague and unsatisfactory character. 

Lavoisier had, in the meantime, been diligently preparing the 
bases of another theory, which was consistent with the balance, 
at least, if it was not competent, in tlie existing state of chemical 
knowledge, to satisfy other difficulties. I'lie appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of hydrogen was equally embarrassing to the views 
which he advocated and to those which he opposed; and it would 
thus appear that the final decision of the great question in 
dispute must necessarily remain in abeyance until the great dis¬ 
covery of the composition of water was destined to give the 

* Hycirogen api^eined in many exi>eriuient8 of Dr. Priestley to bo separated from 
metals, s icli as zinc, tin, or iron, by beat alone ; but in all sue!) coses it was shown liy 
Mr. Cavendish that there was water present in some foim, wliich was deconqiosed. Jti 
another experiment, which excited great attention from its apparently decisive character, 
a stream of hydrogen, burnt hy the burning lens, in closed vessels and in contact with 
the calces of metals, restored them to their metallic state: the phlogistic theory asserted 
that tlie hydrogen, which was the real phlogiston, was restored to the metallic calces: 
the correct theory, which succeeded it, derived the oxygen from the metallic calces, 
which, uniting with the hydrogen, formed water, when both of them were lost siglit 
of: in tlie absence of a knowledge of the comjKisition of water, the first explanation was 
the most plausible. 

t Priestley on Air, vol. vi. sect. i. ’ 

X philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixxii.j 1763, § Jbid,, vol. Ixxiv., 1764. 
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death-blow to the theory of Slahl, which, with slight modifications 
had so long formed the exclusive doctrine of the chemical world. 

It would be unjust, however, when speaking of the discoveries 
of Priestley and Lavoisier, to suppress the fact that many of the 
most important of them were made contemporaneously and inde¬ 
pendently by Schecle of Llpsala, a chemist who is justly cele¬ 
brated for the various processes which he invented, and for his 
valuable labours in the chemistry of the acids. His work on 
* Air and Fire’ was published in 1777, and determined, amongst 
a great multitude of other important facts, the compound consti¬ 
tution of the atmosphere, and the principal properties of its two 
constituent airs. He further showed, as Lavoisier had already 
done, though without a knowledge of the fact, that oxygen, which 
he called empyreal air, is contained in the calces of metals, and 
tliat it is disengaged when they are reduced to a metallic state. 
'Ihe concurrence of all these remarkable discoveries clearly 
showed that a great crisis in chemical science was immediately 
impending. 

in stating and discussing the facts connected with the great dis¬ 
covery of the composition of water, we shall avail ourselves largely 
of the assistance afforded by the Address delivered by Mr, Har- 
court at the meeting of the British Association at Birmingham 
in 1839, and the Appendix of documents derived from the 
Cavendish MSS. by which it is accompanied. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to refer to any example of a discussion of an impor¬ 
tant point of scientific history which is superior to this in clear 
and powerful argument, in thorough knowledge of the subject in 
dispute and of all its relations to chemistry and other sciences; 
and, wc may add likewise, in the eloquent and forcible, yet tem¬ 
perate expression of a just indignation at an attempt, not merely 
to impugn the right to a great discovery, which had liitherto been 
almost universally recognised, but likewise to cast a slur upon the 
personal honour of a philosopher which had been previously consi- 
<lered as altogether unimpeachable. 

Dr. Black, Mr. Watt, and the chemists of their school, had 
been accustomed to treat heat, in opposition to the opinion of 
Newton, which Mr. Cavendish preferred, as a material emana¬ 
tion ; and some persons conceived that it would tend to remove 
some difficulties from the phlogistic theory if heat could be 
shown to be ponderable, as well as material. It was with this 
view that Mr. Warltire, a lecturer on chemistry at Birmingham, 
proposed to explode a mixture of hydrogen and common air in 
closed vessels, as Volta had done, and to weigh the vessel and 
its contents in a delicate balance before and after the explosion, 
pillowing sufficient time for the heat to evaporate. The experi¬ 
ment 
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incnt was tried in the presence of Dr. Priestley in April, 1781, 
when moisture was found to be deposited on the sides of the 
vessel (which was attributed to water held in mechanical solution 
l>y air), and a sensible loss of weight was observed. The same 
<*xperiment was repeated by Dr. Priestley with mixtures of oxy¬ 
gen and hydrogen, and the results were stated to be similar, and 
to lead to the same conclusion. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that when the experiment was repeated by Mr. Cavendish, with 
more ttareful manipulation and a more sensible balance, no loss 
of weight was observed : in other words, the matter of heat, if it 
be material, was not proved to be ponderable. 

Mr. Cavendisli at once saw the other important uses to which 
this experiment was applicable. He was in possession of the means, 
as we have already seen, not merely of detecting the presence of 
oxygen, when mixed with oilier gases, but likewise of determining, 
to considerable accuracy, the amount of the imjiurity. The ox- 
]>losion, therefore, of mixtures either of common or of dcphlogis- 
ticated with inflammable air, in closed vessels, where all external 
influences arc excluded, would enable him to examine the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion, or of jddogisticatioiu as it was termed, of 
whatever nature they might be, and to assign the cause of the 
diminution of the bulk of the air which was always observable in 
such processes. The experiments were begun in July, 178 J, 
and were continued during that and the following month; and 
they arc recorded in his manuscripts from day to day, with every 
circumstance attending them, and with great minuteness of detail. 
ITe began with exploding mixtures, in various proportions, of com¬ 
mon and inflaimnable air, and he found that in all cases the bulk 
of the common air was diminished, and a dew dcjiosited on the 
sides of the vessel, whicli was pure water; and when tw'o measures 
of inflammable wore exploded with five of common air, all the in- 
llaininable air was consumed, and the common air was diminishetl 
by about one-fifth of its bulk ; and as he had previously 'ascer¬ 
tained that this was the greatest diminution which the bulk of 
common air could cxjierience from any process of phlogistication, 
or, in other words, that such was the extreme amount of the 
oxygen which (*oinmon air contained, he concluded that the re¬ 
maining air was phlogisticated air (nitrogen or azote) only. The 
dew collected was found to be pure water, and no observable loss 
of weight was experienced on weighing the vessel before and after 
the explosion. 

The volumes of oxygen and hydrogen which were condensed 
into water in this experiment were nearly as one to two; and he 
next proceeded to exjdode mixtures of oxygen (derived from vari¬ 
ous sources, in the purest form in which he could produce it) and 

hydrogen 
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Lytlrogon In tins proi)ortion. The gases were almost entirely 
condensed by the explosion, but the dew, when collected, was not, 
as might have been expected, pure water, but sensibly acid to the 
taste, the acid being nitric acid; thus when 37,000 grain mea¬ 
sures of hydrogen and 19,500 of oxygen were exploded together, 
all the air was condensed except 2950 grain measures; and about 
30 grains of fluid were produced, which gave by saturation with 
fixed alkali and subsequent evaporation as much as two grains of 
nitre. 

This result was embarrassing. If pure water, and pure water 
only, was derived from the explosion of hydrogen and common 
air, in which oxygen was contained, and in wliich the oxygt^n 
alone was consumed, why was it not derived, a fortiori, when the 
azole of the atmosphere was excluded, and the combining ele¬ 
ments of oxygen and hydrogen wore exploded in their just pro¬ 
portions with each other? Whence came the small portion of 
nitric acid which presented itself in this case, and what were the 
circumstances which determined its formation? The inquiry to 
wlilch the solution of this difficulty led was continued during the 
remainder of this and the following years, and terminated in a 
discoverjR^only second in importance to that of the composition of 
water, namely, that nitrogen or the azote of the atmosjihere (the 
phlogistlcatccl air of Priestley) was the basis of nitric acid. In tiie 
mean time the experiments “ on the reconversion of air into water 
by decomposing it in conjunction with inflaiiunable air/’ * were 
communicated to Dr. Priestley, a fact which is distini^tly acknow¬ 
ledged by the latter. 

In repeating these experiments with oxygen and hydrogen, de¬ 
rived from different sources, and in examining the residual air 
which remained after the explosion, he found reason to conclude 
that the appearance of nitric acid was due to impurities \vlii(‘li 
they contained, and that if these airs could be obtained perfectly 
pure and exploded in a just proportion with each other, they would 
form pure water only. This suspicion was confirmed by increas¬ 
ing gradually the quantity of nitrogen or azote,| which led to an 
increase of the quantity of the nitric acid produced; but if the 
quantity of nitrogen w^as increased in a still greater proportion, so 
as to approach the constitution of common air, the heat produced 
by the explosion was so much diminished as to be incompetent to 
determine the formation of nitric acid. In all such cases it was 
pure water only which was the product of the explosion. 

He likewise found that by passing the electric spark repeatedly 

♦ Kxperiments on Air. Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxiii, p. 411. Heprinled in Kx]K*rimeit*8 
on Air, vol. vi., p. 29. 

f I'his experiment was imule in January, 1783. 
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tliroufrh a mixture of atmospheric air and oxygen, confined in a 
lK*nt glass tube by columns of mercury and soap lees, nitric 
acid was formed, which, uniting with the soap lees, formed 
nitre. The process was slow and tedious, and failed of success 
when repeated by Van Marum in Holland, and by Lavoisier and 
Monge in France. Tt was in consequence repeated three times, 
with great care and labour, under Mr. Cavendish's own directions, 
before a committee of the Royal Society, wlien the correctness 
of the result was fully established. The account of this experU 
ment formed the last chemical ]>aj)er \>flhich Mr, Cavendish ever 
published.* 

The brief account which we have given of this memoir, in¬ 
comparably the most important whiidi had appeared in the " Plii- 
losojUiical Transactions* during the last century, would give a 
very imperfect notion of its merits. It embraces nearly all the 
great points of chemical theory which agitated the chemical world : 
iUorrects the vague notions to whicli the later experiments of 
lh‘iestlcy and the reasonings of Kirwanhad given currency, and by 
which the different gases were derived from each other by phlo¬ 
gistic processes, thus tending to subvert all distinct conceptions of 
their distinct and incomrnumcable characters: it points out also the 
causes of the frequent appearance and disappearance of'flydrogen 
or inflammable air in chemical operations, which had equally em¬ 
barrassed the advocates and the opponents of the phlogistic theory : 
and after pro]>osing a modification of that theory, which made it 
generally reconcilcable with the more prominent results of che¬ 
mistry as far as they had been at that time observed, ho reviews 
with great candour the opposite views which Lavoisier had put 
fiji'ward, admitting them to be equally admissible with his own; 
l)Ut it is sufficiently remarkable, that he points out muriatic acid 
as offering an insuperable objection to the adoption of oxygen as 
the sole principle of acidity, an exception to its application which 
the discoveries of Davy and others have fully confirmed; nothing 
can illustrate more strongly the clearness and precision of hischc- 
jnical ideas. 

Having given our own view of the fads connected with the 
history of the discovery of the composition of water, we shall now 

5 )roceed to consider the claim which has been advanced by 
Arago, with his usual boldness and contempt of the general 
consent of ages, in favour of Mr. Watt. Nothing can come from 
the pen of this distinguished writer which is not entitled to 
great consideration—but we believe, in the present instance, few 
persons will be disposed to adopt his conclusions. His state¬ 
ments, the principal of wliich we subjoin, are, as we shall endea- 

• Philosophical Tramactiuns, vol. Ixxviii., p. liOl. I7eS. ■ 
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vour to show, a tissue of false facts, false inferences, and false 
insinuations. 

‘ Lemonde physique compte cles volcans qui n’ont jamais fait qu’unc 
scule explosion. Dans le monde iiitcllectuel il est, dc mfime, des 
hommes qui, apr^s un eclair dc gtfnie, disparaissent entifercmcnt dc 
I’histoire do la science, Tel a Warltire, dont Purdre chronologique 
des dates m’am^ne a citer une experience vraiment remarquable. Au 
commencement de I’annee 1781, ce physicien imagina qu’iine <?tincellc 
t^ectriquc nc pourrait traverser certains melanges gazeux, sans y de¬ 
terminer des changernensrcraarquables—une idee aussi neuve, qu’aucune 
anulogie ne suggerait alors, ct dont on a fait depuis de si heureuses 
applications, nurait, ce me scinble, mtJritt? a sou auteur que tous les 
liistoriens de la science voulusscnt bien ne pas oublier de lui cn falrc 
hoimcur. Wurltire se trompait sur la nature intime des changemeus 
que I’dlectricite devait engendrer. Hcurcusement pour lui il prt'vit 
qu’une explosion les accompagnerait. C’est par ce motif qu’il fit 
d’abord I’cxptbicnce avec un vase metallitiue clans lequel il avail ren- 
ferme de I’air et I’liydrogene, 

‘Cavendish repeta bicutot Pexperience dc Warltire. La date m‘- 
lainc de son travail (j’appelle ainsi toutc date resultant d’un depot 
authentique, d’une lecture academique ou d’unc piece iinprimtSe) cst 
antcSricure au mois crAvril, 1783, puisque Priestley cite les observations 
dc Cavendish dans une meinoire du 21 de ce m6mc mois. La citation, 
au surplus, nc nous apprend cju^unc seulc chose: e’est que Cavendish 
uvait obtenu de I’eau par la detonation d’un melange d’oxygene ct 
d’hydrogene, r^sultat deja constated j)ar Warltire. 

‘Dans son menioire du mois d’Avril,Priestley ajouta une circonstancc 
capitalc a ccllcs qui rcisultaient des experiences de ses predc'cesseurs; il 
prouva que le ])oids de I’eau qui se dej)osc sur les parois du vase au 
tnon^eut de la detonation de Poxygene ct de Phydrogene, cst la sunirne 
des l>«ids de ces deux gaz. 

‘ Watt, k qui Priestley communiqua cet important rtfsultat, y vit aus- 
sitdt, avec la penetration d’un homme supt^rieur, la preuve que I’eau 
n’est pas un corps simple. “Quels sent les produits de votre cxj)e- 
rieuce?” ccrivit-il k sou illustrc ami: “de Pcan, de la lumi'erey dc la 
rhalear. Nc somines-nous pas, des lors, autoristSs k en conclurc que 
Peau est im compose des deux gaz, oxygene ct liydrogene, prive d’unc 
partie de leur chaleur latente ou elt^ineutaire; que Poxygene est de Peau 
privee de son hydrogene, mais uni k de la chaleur et a de la lumierc 
latente?” 

“ Si la lumiere iPcst qu’une raodilication de la chaleur, ou une 
simple circoustancc dc sa manifestation, ou une partie composante de 
Phydrogi-sne, le gaz oxygfene sera de Peau privee de son hydrogene, 
mais unie k la chaleur latente.” 

‘ Ce passage si cluir, si net, si mtfthodique, est tirt5 d’une lettre de 
Watt du 26 Avril, 1783P —de J. Watty p. 80. 

Let us pause for a moment for the purpose of examining the 
preceding paragraphs. 
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It is obvious, in the first place, that M. Arogo was absolutely 
ignorant of the design, the result, and of every circumstance con¬ 
nected with the experiment of Mr. Warltire : the precaution which 
he congratulates him upon having taken was found to be unneoes" 
sary, inasmuch as he ascertained that the explosion could be safely 
made in a glass globe: the merit also of firing gases in close 
vessels by the electric spark was not due to him but to Volta, as 
appears by his letter to Dr. Priestley, which is published in the 
Appendix to the 3rd volume of his Observations on Airs. 

In the second jdace, the capital experiment of Dr. Priestley in 
April, 17S3, was the mere repetition of that which was commu¬ 
nicated to him by Mr. Cavendish, and, as he himself states, made 
under circumstances which could not justify the conclusion he 
draws from it: there is no mention made by him of the proportion 
of the quantities of oxygen and hydrogen which he exploded, 
or of the riisldual air, or of the appearance of acid in the water 
produced;* he says that he had no accui'ate balance, and no 
means, beyond a very rough estimation, of determining the relation 
between the weight of the liquid produced and of the airs which 
were exploded together; and even the source from whence one 
at least of his airs was derived, was not such as was competent 
to give it tlie purity requisite for producing the result which he 
assigned to his experiment. But even if wo should allow it to 
have been original—and there are no sufficient grounds for b<*- 
licviiig it to have been so—it can only be regarded as one of that 
multitude of vague find inaccurate experiments which present 
themselves iji his later writings, and which, in the existing state of 
pneumatic chemistry, tended, as we have before remarked, to en¬ 
cumber rather than advance the progress of the science. 

Again, tin' MS. notes of Mr. Cavendish’s experiments made 
in 178], which Mr. Harcourthas lithographed,furnish,—notwith¬ 
standing the restriction imposed by M. Arago upon the character 
of documents which may be with safely and justice appealed to 
in establishing claims to scientific discoveries,—the best evidence 

* In a paper iu tlie Slst volume of the Philosophical Tratisactiorui, 1791, he asseris 
that iu all his experimenU an acid liquor was produced, and lie doubts whether jmre 
water was ever produced by the explosion of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Mr. Harcourt has remarked that Dr. Priestley states that he obtained his inflam¬ 
mable air from dtHtillaiion of well-burnt charcoal, which, as is well known, could not 
produce pure hydmgen, but hydrogen and carbonic oxide in nearly equal volumes: 
the result of the experiment which Dr. lhaestley quotes must therefore have been derived 
from his recollection of that which Mr. Cavendish had communicated to him. * Still 
hearing/ says Priestley, ‘ many objections to the conversion of water into air, I now gave 
particular attention to an exjierimeut of Mr. Cavendish's concerning tlie re-conversion of 
air into water, by decomposing it in conjunction with inflammable air.' Mr. Caven¬ 
dish states expressly that he communicated all his experiments made in llie summer 
of 178! to Dr. Priestley, except those relating to the formation of nitric acid, concern¬ 
ing which his own views were not fecttlctl. 
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of the precise character of facts which are publicly referred to iii 
contemporary and undisputed records; for it is utterly incredible, 
considering the position of their author, and the circumstances 
under which they appear, that they could have been fabricated for 
the purpose of giving currency to a claim at a future period which 
could not, otherwise be supported; and it will be found that they 
contain the explicit statement of every experiment which was 
necessary to determine the composition of water. Mr. Cavendish 
j)ublicly asserts that all those experiments were communicated to 
Dr. Priestley: Dr. Priestley publicly acknowledges that such a 
communication had been made to him; and though he was in 
daily and confidential intercourse with Mr. Watt, he never im¬ 
pugned the assertion thus made. Is it probable then, if the 
c<»inmunication made to Dr. Priestley had been less explicit and 
ample than Mr. Cavendish stated it to be, that it would have 
remained undisputed or unexplained when the great importance 
of the discovery announced in it was fully recognised and 
understood ? 

Again, Dr. Priestley’s paper, to which Mr. Watt’s letter was, 
in the first Instance, appended,* was read on the 19th of June, 
1783, and in the abstract of its contents, made by the secretary, 
Dr. Maty, in the Minute Book of the Royal Society, which was 
publicly read, in conformity with the invariable custom in suc:h 
cases, at the succeeding meeting on the 26th of the same month, 
we find the following passage;—“ 'J'hese arguments received no 
small confirmation from an experiment of Mr. Cavendish, tending 
to prove the reconversion of air into water. In which pure dephlo- 
glsticated air and inflammable air were decomposed by an electric 
explosion, and yielded a deposit of water equal in weight to the de¬ 
composed air.”f It is quite manifest, therefore, that oven if the 
n.ature and the results of Mr. Cavendish’s experiments were not, 
as is most probable, already well known to men of science in 
England at that period, they must have become so by the an¬ 
nouncement thus made. Dr. Priestley himself likewise states 
that Mr. Cavendish told him, when tfiis paper was read, he was 
persuaded that water was essential to the production of the inflam¬ 
mable air in the experiments from which he had concluded it to 
be pure phlogiston: J an observation which proves, in the most de- 

• To the title of tliis jiaper, which is preserved in the archives of the Royal Society, 
there is added “ with a Letter from James Watt, Esq.it appears that Mr. Wall’s 
letter, #hich was designed to form an Appendix to Ur. Priestley’s paper, was witli- 
drawii before tlwl jjaner was read : the reason assigned by Mr. Walt, in his letter to 
the President, for withdrawing it, was, that " some of Ills friends considered the hypo- 
tliesiB propauudpd iit it too bold/' 

f Quoted by Mr. Harcourt lu hU Address. 

; i ‘ Experiments on Air' (vol. vi. p. 87). 
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rislve manner^ that Mr. Cavendish was not only fully in possession 
of his theory of the composition of water, but also of its application 
to the explanation of those anomalies in the appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of inflammable air which had so much embarrassed 
Dr. Priestley and the other chemists of that age. It will be seen 
hereafter that Mr. Watt’s theory totally failed in its application to 
the explanation of these and similar facts. 

We have given M. Arago’s version of the fornck in which Mr. 
Walt announced his inference from the experiment whose result 
had been reported to him by Dr. Priestley; we will now copy 
Mr. Watt’s own words from his Paper entitled ‘Thoughts on the 
constituent parts of Water and of dephloglsticatcd Air, with an 
Account of some Experiments on that subject,’ which was com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society in November, 1783:— 

‘ Ijet us now consider what ustially happens in the case of the defla¬ 
gration of the inflammable and dephlogisticated air. These two airs 
unite with violence, they become red-hot, and on cooling totally dis¬ 
appear. When the vessel is cooled, a quantity of water is found in it 
etpial to tlie weight of the air employed. This water is then the only 
remaining product of the ])roce5S, unless there be some other matter stl 
i’rce which escapes our senses. Are we not then authorized to conclude 
that water is composed of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston, deprived 
of part of their latent or elementary heat: that dcplilogislicatcd or pure 
air is composed of water deprived of its phlogiston, and united to ele¬ 
mentary heat and light: and that the latter are contained in it in a latent 
Mate, so as not to be sensible to the thermometer or the eye; and if the 
light be only a modification of liciit, or a circumstance attending it, or a 
component part of the inflammable air, then pure or dephlogisticated 
air is composed of winter deprived of its phlogiston and united to ele¬ 
mentary bout?’— Phil, Trans.^ vol. Ixxiv. p, 329. 

It will be observed that M. Arago, in his translation of this 
])assage, replaces the terms ivjlammahlc air and phlogiston by 
hgdrogvne, and thus expresses the theory in the definite and 
unequivocal language of modern chemistry: and it may be urged 
in justification ol* this substitution, that Mr. Walt professes 
generally to be convinced by the arguments of Mr. Kirwan and 
Dr, Priestley, that inflammable air is either wholly pure phlo¬ 
giston, or at least that it contains no apparent mixture of any other 
mailer. Mr. Walt adds, however, that in his opinion it contains a 
small (piantity of water and much elementary heat. He wasdis- 
])osed, in common with the other philosophers of his school, to 
regard heat as material, and to invest it with the capacity of 
combining with substances like other material elements, and of 
becoming the basis of those sensible qualities by which bodies are 
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permanmtly distinguished from each other i —thu* dephlogisticatetl 
air, in his thtory, is composed of water deprived of its phlogiston 
and united to elementary heat. In a passage which immediately 
follows the precedingt be asserts, upon the authority of some 
experiments of Dr. Priestley—sufficiently remarkable for the 
great number of false conclusions which were founded upon 
them—that deplihgisticated air and phlogiston can unite in cer¬ 
tain degrees lo*form, not water, but fixed air, whilst under other 
circumstances they can also unite and form neither water nor 
fixed air, but phlogistieated air. We quote these passages in 
order to prove that, in the theory propounded by Mr. Watt, heat 
was considered as a combining substance, not merely modifying 
the form and conditions of existence of the elements with which 
it was combined, but determining likewise their permanent spe¬ 
cific qualities. Such a theory, in the form which these conditions 
assign to it, was calculated to perpetuate the worst errors of the 
phlogistic school; it was not only incompetent to account for the 
anomalies which the later observations of Dr. Priestley had intro¬ 
duced, but it tended to explain away the only important conse¬ 
quences which Mr. Cavendish and Lavoisier were equally prompt 
to deduce from the primary result of the experiment;—it rein¬ 
stated the phlogistic theory in its most vague and inconclusive 
form. 

Again, Dr. Priestley further states in the memoir to which we 
have before referred, that Mr. Watt had previously mentioned to 
him a notion which had been suggested to bis mind by some ob¬ 
servations on the working of the steam-engine, that water or steam 
might have its constitution changed and converted into permanent 
air, if it could be made red-hot, so that its latent might be changed 
into sensible heat; and it is obviously the same conception which 
was subsequently engrafted upon his theory of the comp<)sitioa 
of water, which wc are now considering. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive a notion more essentially and fundamentally erroneous, 
or more calculated to subvert all our notions of the permanence 
of the essential characters of bodies, by making them de])endent 
upon the form and degree of the manifestation of an element, 
which is altogether incapable of being chemically appreciated. 

If this view of Mr. Watt’s theory be correct—and after the 
most careful perusal of his paper we can give it no other meaning 
—it is hardly necessary to say that M. Arago’s interpretation of it 
is altogether erroneous; and that it formed a retrograde rather 


* Experimenls relating to tlie seeming conversion of water into air. 
vol. Ixxxiii. p, 416. 
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than a forward movement in the march of chemical science. It 
is most probaI}le, however, judging from internal evidence, that 
neither M. Arago nor Lord Brougham have ever read this or 
any otlier original scientific document connected with this con¬ 
troversy. Mr. Watt’s paper in the ' Philosophical Transactions/ 
the only one he ever published (for there are others of his 
unpublished papers in the archives of the Royal Society), is sin¬ 
gularly obscure, and perfectly unintelligible to any reader who 
is not familiar with the experiments and speculations oi Dr. 
Priestley, the most remarkable of whose errors he has incorpo¬ 
rated in the applications of his theory; presenting in this respect 
a singular contrast to the corresponding memoir of Mr. Cavendish, 
who clears away, at every step of his progress, the difliculties and 
anomalies, whose correct explanation was dependent on this theory, 
which had been accumulated in the experiments and the reason¬ 
ings of liis ])redpcessors and contemporaries. 

But if, instead of adopting the unprofitable and worthless 
form of the theory of the composition of water proposed by 
Mr. Watt, we sluiuld assume it to be expressed in the clear 
and definite language assigned to it by M, Arago, upon what 
grounds could he claim the title of its discoverer ? The chemist 
who first made'the fundamental experiment, and showed, what 
was no easy task, that the explosion of definite proportions of 
oxygen and hydrogen, under whatever names they a})peared, pro¬ 
duced ])ure water and pure water only, equal in weight to the 
gases consumed, had alreffdy announced all that the most elaborate 
theory could furnish. Mr. Cavendish fully appreciated, from the 
beginning, the character and the value of the result which he had 
obtained, and required no theory to guide him to the interpretation 
of its meaning; and when Dr. Blagden communicated the details 
of these experiments to Lavoisier, neither the one nor the other 
conceived that the addition of any theoretical views were necessary 
to make its importance understood. We can discover, in fact, 
hardly an experiment or observation of primary importance 
in the history of the science which is more immediately and 
indissolubly connected with the theoretical inference deducible 
from it. 

We know that in expressing this opinion we are opposed to the 
authority of M. Arago:— 

* Dois-je craindre/ says he, ‘d’avoir attachtS trop dMmportance k la 
tht^oric que Watt imagina pour cxpliquer les experiences de Priestley? 
Jc ne le pense pas. Ceux qui refuseraient un juste sufiVage k cette 
tlitforie, parccqu’elle semhle maintenaut une consequence inevitable des 
faitSjOublieraient que les plus belles dt^couvertes de Tesprit humainont 
Burtout remarquablcs par leur siinplicite\ Que fit Newton, lui- 
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lorsque repetant uuc experience dtSjk connue quinze si^cles aupa- 
ravant il decouvrit la composition de la lumiere blanche? II donna de 
cette experience une interpretation tellement naturelle, qu’il paraJt im¬ 
possible aujourd’hui d*en trouvcr une autre. Tout ce qu*on tire, dit-il, 
a l*aide de quelque proct^de que ce soit, d*un faisceau de lumiere blanche, 
y <?tait contenu k I’etat de melange. Le priame de verre n’a aucime 
facuJtt^ creutricc. Si le faisceau parallfele et infiniment de lumiere 
solaire qui tombe sur sa premiere face, sort par la seconde en divergeant 
et avec une longCur sensible, c’eat quo le verre separe ce qui dans le fais- 
ceaii Wane <5tuit, par sa nature, inegalcment refrangible. Ces paroles ne 
sont pas autre chose que la traduction litt^rale dc 1 exptSrience connue du 
spectre solaire prismatique. Cette traduction avait, cependant, i^chajipe 
a un Aristotc, h un Ues Cartes, a un Robert Hooke/ 

It may be quite true that the highest generalizations of one age 
become the elementary truths of another, and that it requires an 
intimate knowledge of the precise conditions of opinion which pre¬ 
vail at every successive period of scientific history, to be able to 
form a just conception of the difficulties which embarrass or prevent 
those advances in the march of invention and discovery, which ap¬ 
pear to us most open and unopposed. We are not disposed, liow- 
ever, to consider the interpretation of the memorable experimeiH 
referred to by M. Arago as presenting a parallel case to the one 
under consideration. It in.ay be admitted—even without invoking 
the very apocryphal authority of Aristotle—that the formation and 
succession of the prismatic colours were perfectly well known before? 
the time of Newton: but who before hk time (though the acute 
historical vision of M. Arago will probably not fail to discover 
them) had taken the precautions requisite for forming the prismaliir 
spcefruni Itself—for accurately defining the spaces which the suc¬ 
cessive colours occupied—for subjecting the successive colours 
themselves to a similar analysis, and thus determining their undo- 
composable character—and, finally, as an cs-jtermentnm cri/ds, re¬ 
versing the problem and reforming white light frojn the reunion 
of the colours into which it had been previously decomposed ? If 
the succobsive steps of these beautiful experiments had been sub¬ 
mitted to Des Carles or to Hooke, it is most probable that they 
would not have hcsltatc<I to give them their correct interpretation : 
and though M. Arago, with all the lights of modern knowledge, 
and with the vigorous grasp with which he is accusUmied to seize 
the great^ truths of j)hilosophy and to resolve them into the most 
simple principles upon which they are dependent, may be enabled 
to translate the single experiment of the formation of the prismatic 
spectrum, as in the passage we have quoted, into its appropriate 
language, yet we greatly doubt whether either Newton or the most 
distinguished of his predecessors would Lave been equally success¬ 
ful 
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fill if the subsequent experimental steps in the process of investi¬ 
gation had never been made. 

Bui the question may be asked, if Priestley had been put, as 
has been asserted, into possession of all the early experiments of 
C^'ivenclish, why did he hesitate to draw the correct and necessary 
conclusion from them ? Whilst we are ready to admit the full 
force of the objection, we should observe, as W'e have indeed re¬ 
marked before, that Priestley's mind was not disciplined to habits 
of correct inductive reasoning: he seldom appreciated the philo¬ 
sophical value of views which were different from bis otvn, and 
when called upon to notice them, he rarely stated them correctly: 
he was embarrassed by his blind attachment to the phlogistic 
theory, and still more so by the real or apparently contradictory 
results of his own experiments : and though he himself states, in 
the first instance, that Mr. (^uvendish had pointed out tlie in- 
11 ucnce of water in many of these experiments, and had then, it 
seems, satisfied his mind uj)on the correct interpretation to be 
given to them, yet we find his philosophical scepticism speedily 
recurring; and in his later papers he is equally disposed to im¬ 
pugn the correctness of these results, whether obtained by Mr, 
Cavendish or Ijiinself (the capital experiment to which M, Arago 
so often refers being included in their number), as well as of the 
explanation Avhich had been given of them. 

Again, the theory of Watt, w hich w as framed, as w'e have shown, 
not to correct the errors, but to reconcile the results of the expe¬ 
riments of Priestley by the sacrifice of the permanent character of 
the gases, was not, on that account, received by him with greater 
favour. He apjioars to have rejected it from the first, equally 
with that of Mr, Cavendish. M. Arago himself has quoted a 
passage from a letter to Mr. Watt, dated the S29th of April, 1783, 
three days after their joint papers had been sent Uy the Royal 
Society, in which he says—^ Look, with surprise and indignation, 
upon the drawing of an apparatus by which I have for ever upset 
your beautiful hypothesis;’ and though w^e find indications, in 
Priestley’s subsequent writings, of an occasional and passing belief 
in the prevalent theories of the composition of water, yet it ap¬ 
pears that he speedily relapsed into his 7iormal condition of fixed 
and determined Incredulity. 

Rut to return to M. Arago and his argument:— 

* Une thibrie/ says he, ‘dout la conception n’cilt prdsentc aucune difE- 
culte, aurait t5te certainement dedaigntic par Cavendish. Rappelez-voua 
avee quelle vivacite, sous Tinspirution de cet homine de genie, Blagdcn 
en reclama la priorite contre Lavoisier.* 

The name of Mr. Cavendish seems to exert a fatal influence 
both upon M. Arago and Lord Brougham: it rarely presents 
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itself without giving rise to some extraordinary error of fact with 
one of them, and of philosophy with the other. It was not the 
theory of the composition of water, but the extent to which the 
results of the experiments upon which it rested had been com¬ 
municated to Lavoisier, which w^as the subject of the reclamation 
made by Dr. Blagden ou behalf of Mr. Cavendish. 

Tliough we are fully satisfied, for the reasons above staled, 
that no arrangement of dates could give countenance and support 
to the claim to this discovery which has been so imprudently put 
forward by iho friends of Mr. Watt, we think it proper, in order 
that our readers may be enabled to estimate the force and rele¬ 
vancy of the remaining observations of M. Arago, to subjoin the 
following brief statement of the real chronology of the principal 
documents which are concerned in the dispute. 

On the 26th of April, 1783, Mr. Watt wrote a letter to Dr. 
Priestley, containing an outline of his theory, which was appended 
to his paper entitled ‘ ICxperinients relating to Phlogiston and the 
seeming conversion of water into air,’ which was read to the Royal 
Society on the 19th June following : this letter, however, was not 
read, having been previously withdrawn by its author; and if we 
may judge from modern practice, it remained, in the mean time, 
locked up in the private box of the Secretary (Dr. Maty, not Dr. 
Blagden, as assorted by M. Arago), for no paper is deposited in 
the archives of the Royal Society until it has been publicly read, 
and its fitness for publication decided upon by the Council; 
there is no reason, therefore, to believe that the contents of this 
letter were made known to Mr. Cavendish, to Dr. Blagden, or 
to any other jierson. 

The substance of the first letter was incorporated into a se<'ond 
addressed to M. de Luc, which is dated 26th of November, 1783, 
but which was not read before April, 1784 : it was publishc<l in 
the J’ransactions for 1784. Mr. Cavendish's I>aper was read on 
the 15th of January of tiiat year, and published in the same 
volume. 

Itlurther appears that Dr. Blagden communicated the result 
of Mr. Cavendish's experiments on the composition of water to 
M. Lavoisier, at Paris, on the 24th of June, 1783, two months 
after the date of Mr. Watt s first letter to Dr. Priestley; and it 
is the prim ipal object of the documentary evidence and of the in¬ 
ferences drawn from it, which D>rd Brougham communicated to 
M. Arago, to show thnt during this shoj't interval Mr, Cavendish 
made his first exjyerimcnfs, which either had been or might have been 
suggested to him, by his obtaining, through jmvaic information or 
public report, a knowledge of the theory propounded by Mr. Watt, 
It is hardly necessary to add that either suppositiop would equally 

lead 
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lead to the conclusion that Mr. Cavendish, in the statements which 
ho authorized or made, had been guilty of a deliberate suppress 
sion or a misrepresentation of the truth ; and, we may further 
add, to the necessary inference that the MS. papers which Mr. 
llurcourt has lithographed, had been fraudulently prepared with 
erroneous dates, with a view to give countenance to his claims, 
in ease they should ever he called in question. 

But to return to the further statements of M. Arago: 


‘ Parmi les jnetendants k cette ft5conde decouverte, nous allons 
maintenant voir parattre les deux plus grands chimistes dont la France 
ct PAngleterre ee glorifient. Tout le monde a ddj^ nommt^ Lavoisier et 
Cavendish. 

‘ La date de la lecture puhlique du rnemoire dans lequel il dt?veloppa 
ses vues sur la production de I’eau par la combustion de Poxygfene et de 
I’hydrogtine, cst postt^rieure de deux inois a celle de dt5p6t aux archives 
de la Socielc lioyale de Londres de la lettre dejd aualysee dc Watt.* 

M. Lavoisier’s memoir was not read in June, 1783, but partly 
in the November and partly in the December of that year, and 
additions were subsequently made to it. We have already stated 
that Mr. Watt’s letter was not deposited in the archives of the 
Royal Society, so as to be accessible to its members. 

‘ Le mt^moire celobre de Cavendish, intitule Bjrperimmis on Air^ 
est plus recent encore; il fut lu le 15 Janvier, 1184. On B’dtonnerait 
avee raison ([ue des fails aussi autheutiques eussent pii devenir le sujet 
d’unc poh'tnique anim6c, si je ne n’empressais de signaler votre atten¬ 
tion une circonstance dont je n’lii pas encore parity Lavoisier declara, 
en termes positifs, que Blagden, Secretaire de la Societe Royule de 
Ijondrcs, assista a sea premieres experiences du 24 Juin, 1183, et “ qu’il 
lui appiit que Cavendish ayant deja essayd, Londres, dc brrder du 
gaz hydrogene dans les vaisseaux fermt^s, avail ohteuu unc quantite 
tl’ean ties sensible.** 


^ Cavendish rappcla aussi dans son mdmoire la communication faite 
Lavoisier par Blagden. Suivant lui. cllc fut plus etendue que le chimiste 
FraiUj-ais ne ravonait. Il dit que laconfidence embrassa les conclusions 
auxqtielles les experiences conduisuientjc’est-a-dire, la thdorie de la com¬ 
position de Fean. 

* Blagden, mis cn cause lul-in6me, <icrivit dans le Journal de Crell, 
en 1186, pour confirmev Fasserlion de Cavendish. A Pen croire, les 


experiences de I'academicien de Paris n’auraient m6nie ete qu*une 
simple verification dc cellcs du chimiste Anglais. Il assure avoir 


aunonce k Lavoisier que l*eau engendrde k Londres avail iin poids pre- 
cisement t^gal a la somme des poids dc deux gaz Hrfilt^s. Lavoisier/* 
ajouta enfin Blagden, “ a dit la vMte; mais pas toiite la 

* Un pareil reproche cst severe ; mais fut-il fonde, n*cn atldnuerai-je 
pas beuucoup la gravity, si je montre que, Watt exceptd, tous ceux dont 
les noms figurent dans cette histoire 8*y dtaient plus ou tnoins expos^? 

* Priestley rapporte en d<kail et comme les siennes des expiirieiKiea dont 
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il rti&uUe que Teau engcndree par la dfStonation d*un melange d’oxygene 
et d’hydrogene, a un ppids exactement ^gal k celui dea deux gaz brulea. 
Cavendish, quclque terns apres, reclame cc rdsultat pour lui-nieme, et 
insinuequ’il I’avait communique verbalement auchimiEtede Birmingham. 

‘ Cavendish tire de cettc e'gahte des poids, la consequence que I’eau 
n’est pas un corps simple. D’abord, il ne fait nucune mention d’un 
mdmoire deposd aiix archives de la Socield Royale' et dans lequel Watt 
dt^veloppait la m6me thdorie. Il est vrai qu*au jour de rimpression le 
nom de Watt uV,st pas oublie; mais ce n’est pas aux archives qu*on a 
pu voir le travail du celobre ingenieiir : on declare en avoir eu connais- 
Bance par unc lecture recente, faite cn stfnnce publique. Aujourd’hui, 
cependantjilestparfaiteinent constate que celte lecture a suivie plusieurs 
niois, celle du memoire oA Cavendish en parle.* 

If this statement was correct, which we have elsewhere shown 
to be altogether erroneous, it would be to Dr. Priestley, and not 
to Mr, Cavendish or Mr. Watt, that we should be compelled, in 
strict justice, to ascribe the credit of this discovery; but it is 
sufficiently manifest, both from the admissions of M. Arago and 
the whole course of the transactions, that the grand result of the 
cxjienmentof the production of pure water equal in weight to that 
of the two gases consumed, was already perfectly well known to 
chemists in England, whoever was the person by whom it was 
first ascertained; and further, that it was publicly referred to, as a 
notorious fact, in a minute read by the Secretary of the Royal 
Society of London almost on the very day on which it was com¬ 
municated by Dr. Blagden to Lavoisier at Paris. Dr. Blagdcn 
would therefore have been equally wanting both to the inte¬ 
rests of truth and of his patron and frier.d Mr. Cavendish, if 
he had failed to state to M. Lavoisier the whole result of the ex¬ 
periment; if he had simply told him, that .w/ic water only w as 
produced by the combustion of the gases, omittiuy the most essen¬ 
tial fact that its v:cight ^cas exactly equal to that of the yascs, or 
that tJm ivhole of the gases consumed icere converted veto pure tcatcr, 
he would have understated the claim of bis countryman, and 
would have opposed the very interests which it was his object and 
liis duty to protect. There is, therefore, the strongest probability 
in support of Dr. Blagden’s statement; and it should be remem¬ 
bered that, though it deeply affected Lavoisier’s veracity (and this 
was not the only instance in which that was similarly impugned), 
it was never contradicted. 

There are several other inaccuracies in the preceding statement, 
some of which we have already noticed: Dr. Blagden was not at 
that time Secretary of the Royal Society; Mr, Watt’s paper was 
not deposited in the archives—it was accessible neither to Mr. 
Cavendish nor to Dr. Blagden,—and its existence was probably alto¬ 
gether unknown to them; the public reading of Mr, Watt’s paper 

was 
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was subsequent to that of Mr. Cavendish, but preceded its publi- 
cruion by several months, so as to admit of a reference to the theory 
which it contained. 

We will not attempt to scrutinize the remaining observations of 
]\I. Arago, which have reference to this subject; for though they 
are equally inaccurate with those which precede them, and pro¬ 
fuse in charges against Mr. Cavendish, Dr. Blagden, and even 
the ])rintors and compositors of the * Philosophical Transactions,’ 
as all equally involved in a conspiracy to deprive Mr. Watt as well 
as Lavoisier of their fair rights, they nre really altogether foreign 
to the great points which are at issue.* 

There is one department of evidence, of the most important 
kind, to which M. Arago lias not alluded, which is the decision 
of contemporary chemists and philosophers, who were living ivit- 
nesscs of the progress of these reseax‘ches. It is quite true that 
M, Arago has referred to a letter of M. de Luc, who had seen 
a copy of Mr. Cavendish's paper in its original form, in which he 
made no reference to Mr. \^^alt’s theory, and of whose existence 
he was probably, at that time, altogether ignorant. Mr. Watt was 
stimulated, by the appeal thus made to him, to take the necessary 
steps for the public reading and immediate publication of his 
paper, and it appeared accordingly in the same volume of the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions’ with that of Mr. Cavendish. We 
may safely conclude that upon a (question of such importance, 
Avhich concerned so nearly the scientific credit of ttvo of the 
greatest men of the age, every circumstance connected tvith it 
would be thoroughly canvassed and understood. And what was 
the result? '^I'he assertions contained in Mr, Cavendish’s paper 
respecting the dates of his experiments, and the extent to which 
they were communicated to other parties, remained uncontra¬ 
dicted at a period when an erroneous statement, publicly made, 
could not have failed to be noticed; and he was universally re¬ 
garded, and has continued to be regarded, as the sole author of 
this great discovery; it was only in later times that attempts have 
been made to upset this unanimous decision in his favour, when 
there are no living witnesses to the impressions which prevailed 
amongst lus contemporaries. 

‘ Lord Brougham/ says M. Arago in a note at the conclusion 
of that portion of his Eloge of Mr. Watt which refers to this con- 
tmversy, 

‘ assistait k la seance puhlique ou je payai, au nom dc TAcademie des 

♦ The separate copies of Mr. Cavei)tli«lr« paper, which were desigtied for distri- 
IxUioti, were dated 1783 instead oflTBit: a» soon as the error was discovered, Mr. 
Cuvciidish wrote to the editor of one of tlie priiicipal foreign journals to correct it; this 
is put forward as a serious charge by M. Arago. 

Sciences, 
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Sciences, ce tribut de reconnaissance et d^admiration k la mdmoire de 
Watt. 

* De retour en Augleterre, il recueillit de prt?cieux documens et etudia 
de npuyeau la question historique il laquelle je vieiis de donner tant dc 
place, avec la superiorittS de vues qui lui est familiere, avec le scrupule, 
eu quelque sortc judiciaire, qu’on pouvait attendre de I’uncien Lord 
Chancelier de la Grande-Bretagno. Je dois k une bieuveillance dont 
je sens tout le prix, de pouvoir offrir nu public le fruit encore im^dit du 
travail de mon ifhisire conJYereJ* 

Our readers might possibly expect that this careful study of 
the historical question, and this scrupulous and judicial examina¬ 
tion of the documents connected with it, would have led to the 
detection in the first instance, and the friendly correction after¬ 
wards, of some at least of the numerous errors of fact and inference 
which we have considered it our duly to expose. Such, however, 
is not the course which Lord Brougham adopts; he examines 
no documents, he corrects no errors—but thinks it sufficient to 
give the sanction of his name to a statement drawn up by Mr. 
James Watt, the son of the great engineer, which is not per¬ 
fectly correct in the general outline of its facts, and is singularly 
partial and unjust in the conclusions which it deduces fiom them. 
Lord Brougham seemed to have forgotten that much might be 
pardonable in the fondness of a son which would be highly repre¬ 
hensible in one exercising the function of a judge. 

The singularly elaborate analysis of this question which has 
been given by Mr, Ilarcourl, and the new and decisive docu¬ 
ments by which it was accompanied, would appear to have offered 
his lordship a graceful opportunity of retiring from a position 
which lie should have felt to be untenable. But let us hear 
Lord Brougham:— 

^ Since M. Arago’s learned Eloge was published, the Rev. W. Vernon 
Hurcourt has entered into controversy willi us both, or I should rather 
say with M. Arago, for he has kindly spared me; and while I express 
my obligations for this courtesy of my reverend, learned, and valued 
friend, I must express my unqualified admiration of his boMness in 
singling out for his antagonist my illustrious colleague^ rather than the 
far weaker combatant against whom he might so much more safely have 
done battle. Whatever might have been his fate had he taken the more 
prudent course, I must fairly say (even without waiting uulil my fellow- 
champion seal our adversary’s doom) that I have seldom seen any two 
parties more une.qually matclicd, or any disputation in which the victory 
was 80 compleie. The attack on M. Arago might have passed well 
enough at a popular meeting at Birmingham, before which it was 
spoken; but as a scientific inquirer, it would be flattery, running the 
risk of seeming to be ironical, to weigh the reverend author against the 
most eminent philosopher of the day, although upon a question of evi¬ 
dence 
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dence (which this really is, as well as a scientific discussion) I might be 
content to succumb ])efore him.*— Lives^ P* 

We trust that the time is past when a mere sarcasm, by 
Avhomsoever uttered, can suppress the claims of truth and jus¬ 
tice, which Mr. Harcemrt has advocated with most exemplary 
Icinperance. We feci assured that Mr. Harcourt is the last 
j)crson who would seek to put his claims as a writer and a 
man of science in the same rank with those of M. Arago, though 
there are very few amongst the most distinguished of our couii- 
trMTien whom, in either capacity, we should pronounce to 
be his superiors; and it is only when M. Arago foregoes the 
high position which the scientific world has assigned to him, 
and consents, from an unhappy ambition, to put forward vieM^s 
on subjects connected with scientific history which may startle by 
their novelty or singularity, or gratify a feeling of national vanity, 
which is sometimes too watchful and loo jealous to be always ren- 
sona!)lc and just, that it becomes a public and imperative duty to 
withstand him. We quite agree with Lord Brougham that rarely 
were two parties more unequally matched, as far as this contro¬ 
versy is concerned, than Mr, Harcourt and M. Arago; but we 
should venture to reverse the position which he has assigned to 
the combatants, ns we believe there are few men of science who 
Avill doubt with whom is the issue of the contest; and we should 
do little justice to the manliness and candour of M. Arago, if we 
considered him incapable of acquiescing in a conclusion, though 
opposed to his own, which he finds to be supported by arguments 
and by documents so powerful and so convincing as those which 
Lord Brougham ventures to toss aside with a sneer. 


Art. V.— Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Marie Stuart, 
Itviue <r Kvosse; publics sur Us oriyinaux ct les rnamiscrits dti 
State Paper Office de Londres, ct dcs principales archives et 
bibliotfmjues de VEurope, et accompaynes d\m resume cfirono^ 
loqiauepar le Prince Alexandre Lahanoff\ 7 vols. Svo. Londres, 

11 ^ 44 . 


I ET it no longer be said that the age of chivalry has passed. 

J We Imve here a Russian nobleman of high birth, who 
served with distinction in the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
attaining the rank of Major-General and of Aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Alexander. But since the peace with his country's 
enemies he has, like a true knight-errant, sallied forth on adven¬ 
tures of his own. According to the best precedents of the Round 
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Table, lie has selected a princess whom he has never seen for the 
lady of his lovfe; he ha^ devoted himself to her service for many 
years and travelled in her cause from land to land j until now, 
when armed' with documents as wdth a shield of proof, he is pre¬ 
pared to maintain her peerless innocence, and to strive in champ 
clos ajrairist all gainsayers! 

Seriously speaking, however, we think Prince Alexander La- 
banolF entitled to our warm thanks and hearty praise for the care, 
the application, and the skill with which he has elucidated the 
history of Mary Queen of Scots. For a long jicriod he has spared 
neither expense nor exertion in the discovery of her MS. corre¬ 
spondence. The archives of the House of Medici at Florence, and 
the Imperial collection at St. Petersburg, the Bibliothhque Royah 
at Paris, the State Paper Office in London, and a great number of 
private collections both in this country and on the Continent, each 
examined not through agents, but by his own personal researcli, 
have all yielded mateiials to his meritorious and never-wearied 
industry. The result is, that to the 300 letters of Queen Mary 
which were already in print, though scattered through various 
compilations, he has added n(* less than 400 hitherto unpublished, 
and all these, old and new, with several from other persons relat¬ 
ing to her history, he has edited together in seven volumes, 
appending a chronological summary and suilalde notes—so long 
that they sufficiently explain, so brief that they never encumber, 
the text. 

It could scarcely, perhaps, be expected that all this zeal and 
research should be unattendetl with some degree of enthusiasm in 
bclialf of its object. Prince Labanoff believes that Queen Mary was 
entirely innocent of the heavy charges which were brouglit against 
her. This opinion, though never argued at length nor obtruded 
in any of the notes, is implied in several, and a separate Essay in 
proof of it is promised us before the close of the present year. 
Wc shall read that Essay whenever it appears with all the atten¬ 
tion which the character and attainments of the writer deserve, 
though not without being on our guard against his prepossessions. 
Meanwhile we must declare that while several things in this col¬ 
lection confirm, there is nothing to shake or alter the view which 
we have formerly maintained on this much debated subject.* 
We still hold that via media which, as we think, combines in its 
support all the principal arguments from both extreme parties— 
that Mary was innocent of any participation in, or knowledge of, 
her husband's murder; but, both before and after it, was swayed 
by a guilty passion for Bothwell. 


* No, cxxxiv., Article 1. 
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After the length at whieh we argued these questions on a 
recent wcasion, our readers will no doubt be better pleased if we 
do not take them again over the same ground. We shall now 
advert only to another controverted point, which appears to us of 
considerable interest. 

Prince Labanoff admits,* without hesitation, the statement that 
(iueen Mary, when sent to the castle of Lochleven, in June, 
1507, was with child by Bothwell, and that in February, 1568, 
she gave birth to a daughter, who was immediately removed to 
France, and became a nun at the convent of Notre Dame at 
Soissons, 

Considering the marriage of Mary to Bothwell, in May, 1567» 
it is obvious that iier character is in no way affected by this tab?, 
whether true or false. On this point, therefore. Prince LahanofTs 
prepossessions in her favour have no force, and the judgment of 
so welhinfunned and laborious an inquirer deserves, as we think, 
the greatest weight. His assent to tlus tale has led us to inquire 
the grounds on which it rests; and we shall now state what appear 
the testimonies in its favour, as well as the negative presumptions 
which may be raised against it. 

The statement rests mainly on the direct assertion of Lc 
Laboureur in his additions to the Memoires dc Caslelnau, and 
will be found at vol. i. p. 673, of the edition of IGoO, Le La- 
bourcur himself is a writer of great research and accurat y. He 
is described by M. Weiss in the Biographic UniverseUe as 'Tun 
«les ecrivains qui ont le plus contribue a eclaircir I'histoire de 
France,’ And as Prince Labanoff reminds us, he held a j)ost 
of high confidence at the Court of France {Conseiller et Aumouier 
du Roi)t and might become acquainted with many, until tlum 
very secret transactions. But if we believe, as appears most 
probably the case, that Le Laboureur derived the story from 
the MS. notes and papery left behind by Castelnau, the evidence 
in its favour will appear stronger still, Michel de Castelnau, 
Seigneur dc Mauvissiere (by which latter name he was com¬ 
monly known during his life), had accompanied Mary as 
French Ambassador to Scotland, In 1575 he w^as appointed 
French Ambassador in England; and, as appears from Prince 
LahanofTs collection, became one of Mary’s most frequent and 
most trusted correspondents. lie says himself in his Memoirs, 
' Elle est encore prisonniere sans pouvoir trouver moyen d’en 
sortir qu’& Tinstant il ne survienne quelques nouvelles difficulies, 
lesquefles ont pour la plupart passe par mes mains/f 

It appears also that in the course of his diplomatic and poli- 


• Vol, ii. j). 63, note. 


f Vol. xxxiii. p. 357, in flie collection of Petitof, 
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tical services he had occasion to make many journeys through the 
north of France, and he might not improbably in one of them 
have seen himself, at Soissons, the unhappy offspring of a most 
ill-omei^ed and most guilty marriage. 

There is, however, a remarkable confirmation of Le Labour- 
©ur’s story, wholly unknown to Le Laboureur when ho wrote, 
and not published until a century afterwards. It is contained in 
a secret despatch from Throckmorton, the English Ambassador 
in Scotland, to his Queen, and will be found in the Appendix to 
Robertson’s History, under the date of July ISth, 15G7. It 
appears that the Ambassador had transmitted by a sejcret channel 
a proposal to Mary at Lochleven, that she should renounce 
Bothwell for her husband. But he adds in his report to Eliza¬ 
beth, ^She hath sent me word that she will rather dye, grounding 
herself upon tliys reason that takynge herself to be seven weekes 
gon with chylde, by renouncynge Bothwell she should acknow¬ 
ledge herselfe to be with chylde of a bastard, and to have for- 
fayted her honoure, which she will not do to dye for it.^ 

Nor can it, on examination of the circumstances, be maintained 
that this answer was only a device of Mary to evade compliance. 
She must have foreseen that, as really happened, the renouncing 
of Bothwell would be again and again pressed upon her, and that 
if her first reason against it should, after some short interval, ap¬ 
pear to be invalid, she would then bo unaljle to take a stand on 
any other ground. 

The concurrence of two such testimonies as Le Laboureur’s in 
France and Throckmorton’s in Scotland—each entitled to high 
confidence, and each without the slightest knowledge of the other 
—would probably on most questions be considered as decisive. 
In this case, however, have to set against them a strong p?*intd 
facie presumption on the other side—the utter silence as to this 
child at Soissons in all the correspondence of the period—the 
utt«r silence, first, of Mary herself; secondly, of all her friends; 
and thirdly, of all her opponents. 

We propose to consider, under each of tliese heads, whether any 
sufficient ground for such silence can be assigned. 

L Mary herself had few opportunities of writing from her 
prison of Lochleven. Even the industry of Prince Labanoff' is 
compelled to leave an utter blank between Sej)t. 3rd, 1567, when 
Mary wrote to Sir Robert Melville, desiring him to send stuffs 
for clothes for herself and ^ my maidens, for they are nakedand 
March 31st, 1568, when we find tw'o notes, one to Catherine de’ 
Medici and the other to the Archbishop of Glasgow, entreating 
speedy succour, and adding, ^je n’ose ecrirc davantage.’ There 
are two other short notes from Lochleven, on the day preceding 

her 
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Ijer escape, one to Catherine de* Medici, and one to Elisabeth. 
In none of these could we expect to find any allusion to her preg¬ 
nancy or to the birth of her child. 

Tliere is no letter at all from Mary during the hurried fortnight 
which elapsed between her escape from Lochleven and her arrival 
in England, except a few lines of doubtful authenticity, dated 
from Dundrcunan, and addressed to Queen Elisabeth, which we 
think Prince LabanofF has too hastily admitted.* This note, 
liovvever. in no degree bears upon the present question. 

Within a very few weeks of her captivity in England, Mary 
became convinced of the horror with which her union with Both- 
well was universally regarded. She consented, at the conferences 
of York, that steps should be taken for the dissolution of her 
jiiarriage and for the contracting of another with the Duke of 
Norfolk. From lliat time forward, therefore, wc need not 
wonder that her letters should contain no allusion to the pledge 
of an alliance which that ])ledge might, if known, I'ender more 
difficult to dissolve, and which she knew was most hateful to all 
her well-wishers, whether in France, in England, or in Scotland. 

2. The same horror of this alliance and of its results may be 
thought an adequate motive for silence in such few of Mary’s 
relatives or friends in France as must be supposed cognizant of 
the birth and existence of her daughter. 

3. Of Mary’s enemies, the first in power at this period was her 
illegitimate brother, the Earl of Murray, the Regent of Scotland. 
During a long time he jnofessed a tender regard for his sister s 
reputation, and several times warned her against urging him to 
the public accusation, which he made at last on December 8lh, 
1568. It is therefore ]>erfcclly consistent with his professions 
and with his position, that he should in February, 1568, have 
taken steps for the concealment of Mary s childbirth, and the 
sending of the infant to her relatives in France. After December, 
1568, there could no longer indeed be the slightest pretence .to 
j)ersonal kindness and regard. But surely the chances of the 
Royal succession would then supply him with another and much 
stronger motive for concealment. In case the life of James VI. 
—a boy not yet three years old—^should fail, Mary's daughter, if 
the marriage with Bothwell were legitimate, would become the 
next heir to the Crown. A most perplexing question as to the 
strict validity of that marriage, and as to the rights of the true 
heir, would then arise. It seems probable, therefore, that in such 

* The authority he cites for it is only * Marie Stuarl, Nouvelle HUtorique/ Parh^ 
1674. Moreover, tl*e note from Duudrennan is not alluded to iu tlie, cerlamly 
uutlieulic, letter which Mary addressed to Elizabeth ftrom Workington only two day* 
ufLerwards. 
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a contixig«nuy Mwray ^nj W 

solv^ tQ^4«t)y the ibe b»rih tbe e^i^U^o^^of 

the infant. The"^ame inoitre iont Ibe ^reateftt poftlible secrecy 
wouUl have weiglit all through tlic life of the nun at Soissons; bpt 
would ^ceasc at ,her death/ And thus ihe same cidhsi&rnltion 
would s'er'rc to explain‘^ih the silence bhserve^ dunng s6 hidiiy 
years/and the disclosure at last in Le ’Laboureur'*s anhbig.tib)ri— 
always sujijxisin^, the secret to^okve been confined, botli'in Scot¬ 
land and m F^jpuice, “i^f^itrembly few and trusty persons. 

We ofter these conjectures, as in otir minds greatly diminishing, 
though notj, wc.adj^h entirely removing, the force of the objections 
against the story.' And pn the whole, loolcing to the p'bsitli^e 
testimonies in its favour, we certainly incline^ ’ with PHhfce 
LabanoU, to a belief in its truth, 'l* ’/ 

Tliere is nojliing new in these vofhmes relative'to the dpiithbed 
declaration of Tlotlnvell. The discovery of tlie original^ or of siK 
authentic copy, is still among the desiderata of Jiteyature: 6‘f its 
real existence, as wc liavc elsewhere stated, we do riot erifcrtam a 
doubt. We looked for some information on this subject in the 
8lh volume of Mr, lytler’s History, published since our review o( 
la^ 7th, but to our great surprise he gives no account w'Uatovei*, 
far as wc can find, (*f the epd of Rothwell. We lmo>y not bow to 
explain such an omission iti so minute a history and so careful a 
writer. Of Mr. Laing's Dissertation no passage is more opcji to 
reply than the one in wlilcrli he cavils at the KarVs dying confes¬ 
sion. ‘ These names,’ he says, ‘ are apparently fictitious. 1 be¬ 
lieve there is no such town or castle as Malmay either in Norway 
or in Denmark.’^ This is literally true. But was it quite* 
candid ^o omit the equally certain fact that, in 1575, the province 
of Scania, on the continent of Sweden, was an appendage 6f the 
Danish Crown, and that the citadel of Malmay or Malmoe, not 
indeed in Denmark Proper, but in Scania, nearly opposite the 
co9^t of Copenhagen, was the place where Bothwell 
coafiaed ? 

'We may add that we have doubts whoLli§|;,Bolhwcdrs confine¬ 
ment in Jl)cnmark was so strict and rigorous as most histories 
allege, v Such a statement appears scarcely compatible with the 
following expressions of a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the 
King of Denmark in 1570 

‘ De Bodovellio vero nos anlca ad SerenitateriTvestram, yt de cer- 
tis^itpo , Regis sui interfectore, scripsimus , . . • Quafe conficlinius 
quidem certe (quod lamen a Serenitate Vegtr^ itermn atque itfernm 
summopere rogamus) Comitem tanti fnicinoris reum in'caircere et viti- 
culia arete custodiri, vel certe quod malumus, magisque petimus, e 

History off$cot)aud, roJ. ii. jv 33$, ISIU, 
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cmme ed judicittiii ■ttbeandtrau ad eu 0 k kottsa in qiienceittv idimavadi 
ait flaimm ki; neque enim certe boMoriAeMi met poteat R^ia 
interfectoieoi aeliite et libere vagua el iaipi»e viveek'^ 

Nor are we b/ any meana confident in tibe cbmiil^ atory tbat 
Bothwell on bit impriaonmenl became insane. We suspect tbat 
ibis tale may have bwn devised wltl^be view of discrediting his 
deathbed confession; at leasts so as we^r<en(emberj it is not 
mentioned by any writer until several ^ws afW \Bodiweirs 
deaths and until the discrediting his statemen^ad berame a party 
object: yet so remarkable a fact as his insanity, winch would be 
commonly held forth os a special judgment of I^ovidence against 
an atrocious criminal, was not very likely, even in his lifetime, to 
remain unnoticed. 

We shall now quit this thorny field of controversy, and enable 
our readers to judge for themselves of the merits of Prince 
LabanofTs Collection, by laying before them some of the letters 
it contains* Of those which we insert in French, we shall give 
the words exactly according to the originals, but shall endeavour 
to render them more easily intelligible by substituting the motUrn 
for the quaint old-fashioned form of gelling. 

The following is a report of Le Croc, the French ambassador 
in Scotland, to Queen Catherine de’ ]Vr<^fdici: it is dated Sunday, 
May 18th, 1507, and the preceding Thursday to which he refers, 
was the very day of Mary’s marriage to Bothwell 

* Madame, ks lettres que k V. M. par le dit Ev^que {de 

hlane) sont pour etre lues; vous pouvez peueer que je ne me fie 4 lui* 
Quoique je vous ^rive, Vos Majestes ne sauraient mieux faire que de 
lui faire mauvaise ch^re et trouver bien mauvais le mariage, car il eat 
tres-maiheureux, et dej^ Ton n’est pas k s’en repentir, Jcudi Sa 
Miyeate in^envoya querir, oii je m*aper 9 U 8 d^une Strange fa^on entre 
die et son mari: ce qu elle me veut excuser, disant que si je la voyais 
triste, parce quklle ne voulait se rejoiiir, conmie elle dit nc le 

faire jamais, ne d^sirant que la mort. Hier, etant renferni^s tous deux 
dedans un cabinet avec le Comte de Bothwell, elle cria tout haut que on 
lui baill&t un couteau potdr se tuer. Ceux qui etaknt dedans la chambret 
1’entendiretit; ils peiisent que si Dicune lui aide qu’elle se d^tesp^rem^ 
Je Tfti cousrilke et eomfortee de mieux que j’ai pu ces trois fms que I’at 
vue* Son mari ne la fera pas longue, car il cst trop hai en ce rqyaume, 
et {mis Pon ne cessera jamais que la mort du Roi ne soit sue* Il n’y a 
ict pas ua seul seignMr de nom, que le dit Comte de wthwell et le 
Coiu^ ^ Craffort; les autres sout mandds, et ne veulent point venir. 
Elle a envoyd quails s^assemblent en quelque lieu noxnmd et que je les 
aUle trouver pour Icur purler au nom du Roi, et voir si jjy pourrai faire 

* AppsnUix to &C. Laiug'a DiueHatuMi, vol. ii« Ko. xxix* 
f * Uaiui la piece qui pruc^doit le cabiuef.' 
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quelctue choAe< S’il advieut, j’y ferai tout ce qu’il me sera posaibles et, 
apres, le meilleur est de me retircr, et, comme je vous ai raande, les 
Inisser jouer leur jeu» II n’eat point scant que j’y sois au nom du Roi, 
car, si je favorise la Rcine, Ton peusera en ce loyaume et en Angleterre 
que le Roi tieijt la main k lout ce qui se fait; et si ce n’efit ^td le com- 
mandement que Vos Majest^s me firent, je fus parti huit jours devantles 
noccs; sieet-ceque j*ai parld bien haul, de quoi tout ce royaume est 
ftssez abreuvd, et je ne me suis point voulu brasser k scs noces, ui 
depuis ne I’ai point voUlu reconnaitre comme mari de la Reine. Je 
crois qu’il dcrira k V. M, par le dit Ev^que de Dunblane; vous ne lui 
devez point faire de idponse.’—(vol. vii. pp. 110-112.) 

Only a month afterwards we find, from the same impartial 
witness^ the conclusion to this mournful story. His letter of 
Wednesday the 17th June, 1567^, is dated at Edinburgh, and is 
i^ddressed to the King, Charles IX. of France, and contains by 
far the most circumstantial and authentic account ever published 
of the transactions on Carberry Hill. But considering the great 
length of this letter, it will perhaps be more acceptable to our 
readers in an English version. 

* Sire, I wrote a letter to the Queen^ on Wednesday, the 11th of this 
month, and informed her that on the previous night, the Queen, your Ma¬ 
jesty’s sister-in-law, being at the castle of Bourtig (Borthwick), at four 
leagues from this city, was there besieged by a thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred horse, led by the Eurl of Morton and my Lord Home. These, on 
hearing that the Dukef her husband l»ad made his escape, were eager 
to show that they had not taken up arms to molest or displease their 
sovereign. Accordingly they withdrew and presented themselves before 
this city, and they found on their way the Earl of Mar, who came to 
join them with seven or eight hundred iiorsc. The armed burghers 
made no resistance to them, nor was a single shot fired from the castle, 
which the Queen and the Duke believed to be entirely at their disposal, 
all which made us think the rising truly important and well combined 
by its principal leaders. 

♦Next day 1 ofifered myself to confer with the assembled Lords, wIjo 
immediately came to call upon me at my lodging, I told them what 
you will find in the paper annexed, and we agreed to treat. But having 
afterwards sent them the same statement in writing, they asked me for 
three days* delay before they answered it, while awaiting the Earls of 
Athol and Glencairn and other Lords whom they expect. They assign 
three grounds for their confederacy: first, to obtain the freedom of the 
Queen, saying that she would never be at ease so long as she remained 
in the hands of him who holds her captive; secondly, the safety of the 
Prince^t thirdly, in respect to the King*8 murder, for that they would 
think themselves the most dishonoured nation in the world if the 
authors of that^ crime were not discovered, and such condign punish- 


* CatheriDe de Medici. f Botbwell, lately created Duke of Orkney. 

X Queen Mary's son, afterwards James VL 
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ment taken as Bhould satisfy all other princes and princesses upon 
earth. 

‘ The Queen seeing that they had withdrawn from before Bourtig, 
made her escape about twilight in the way that the bearer of this 
letter will explain to you,* and retired to the castle of Dombar, having 
found the Duke again at half a league from Bourtig waiting for her. 
During all Friday and Saturday (June 12th and 13th) they mustered as 
many men as they could, and*on Satutday they inarched to Edington 
(Haddington), four leagues from Dombar, where it was thought that they 
would pass the night; however, to lose no time, they marched two leagues 
further and lodged at Seaton. The Lords having been apprised of this, 
feared lest the Queen and the Duke might present themselves before the 
castle of this city, wliich promised to hold out for them if they could 
muster men enough. With this fear the Lords set themselves in motion 
on Sunday morning two hours after midnight (June J 4th), intending to 
•give battle near Seaton. The Queen and the Duke were informed of 
this intended movement, and at the same hour set forth to meet their 
enemy. Finding a good position on their way they halted. The Lords 
coming up baited also, being about half a league distant, and with a 
small brook running between them. 

‘ I felt myself full of perplexities: on the one hand I did not wish to 
remain useless while holding your commission; on the other hand I 
thought that if I were to journey with the Lords, it would be giving the 
world to understand that I made common cause with them. I therefore 
let them march on for about three hours, and then contrived to fall in 
with them on the side of the brook, having only ten horsemen in my 
train. They pretended to be right glad to see me. I told them the 
grief I felt, knowing ns I did how unwelcome would be the news of this 
sad day’s work to your Majesty. I begged them for God’s sake to con¬ 
sider whether, acting in your name, I might not do some good service 
both to the Queen and to themselves. I pointed out to them, that after 
all they were engaged against their sovereign, and that if even God 
should favour tlieru so far as to gain the battle, they might perhaps find 
themselves more at a loss how to act than even now. They replied that 
they knew of only two expedients that could prevent the effusion of 
blood; first, if the Queen would forsake that wretch who holds her in 
thraldom, they would hasten to acknowledge her as sovereign, serve her 
on their knees, and remain her most dutiful and devoted subjects. The 
second expedient was if I would carry a message to that man (Both- 
wcll), proposing to him to come forth between the two armies, in which 
case a champion on their side should appear against him and assert him 
to be the true murderer of the bite King; and if a second champion 
were required, or a fourth, or a tenth, or a twelfth, they should be forth¬ 
coming. I answered them that I would not mention either of these 
expedients, thinking that they would be greatly displeasing to the Queen, 
and I be^ed them to suggest some other means. They replied that 
they knew of no other, and that they would rather perish once for all 
than that the death of the King should not be brought to light; for if 

* That is, in man's appoi'cl, booted and quirrcd. See Tytler’s History, vol. vii., p. 12S. 
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^jiirnot do tlieir duty, dod ’WouM c^Wainljf it 

iin^n 0'CrnV J b^jgitfed tbpiii id allow me to^ go ahd spdflk to th^ Queen, 

S*^pw** as EO gracious a jmbed|?s,'that ptfli’apB I 
SiljdpJiiJ fiu^ her able ^ cahcert witli tiie some'meanfi offconcilfation,' To 
pretended to demur, at which I loudly cdftiplained, prdtestihg 
'hcjWe Gotl and tliemsclves that if I could ^ot prevail with hit Mdjfesfiy 
^ would return to them, and afterwards witlidraw from the field. Tltey 
lidd a pepret conference together, and then the Laird of Ledingtou(ldfait- 
land of Lethington), acting as their spokesman, told me that re$p^clihg 
me as the ambassador of so great a monarch as your Majesty, of \(’hom 
they wislied to remain the luimble and attached servants, and feeling 
desir<)us above all things to preserve the alliance between this kingdeffn 
and your’s, tjiey would leave me at full liberty to depart from or return to 
their army, to go to the Queen or wherever else I pleased, and that udth 
this view they would cause me to be escorted safely as far as they could. I 
ihujihed them heartily for the good-will which they bore your Majesty, 
in which I exhorted them to persevere, and repeated again that I wished 
logo and confer with the Queen. They assigned me fifty horse, whom 
I led us far us the Queen’s outposts that had already passed the brook ; 
ihere might be two hundred lK)rse, and eight hundred behind to suppoit 

them. 


‘ As I was thus drawing near the main army of the Queen there Came 
to meet me Captain Cladre (Blacater) with twenty-five or thirty horse, 
who brought me to her Majesty. After having paid her my respects and 
kissed her hand, I gave her to understand what grief it would be to your 
Majesty and also to the Queen, her mother-in-law%^ if they knew the 
fetate in which I saw her. I told her what had passed between me and 
the assembled Lords, and entreated her, having always known her as so 
good and gracious a princess, to retneraber that those before her w^ere 
her subjects, and that they acknowledged themselves as such, and her 
most humble and affectionate servants. Her Majesty replied that they 
showed this humility and affection in a very strange way; that they were 
goiog against their own signatures; that they themselves had ittarried 
her io him whom they now accused, having previously themselves ac¬ 
quitted liim of the deed with which he was charged. However, she added, 
if they were Avilling to acknowledge their error and ask her pardon, she 
w'as ready to open her arms and embrace them. During this discourse 
there came up the Duke, who appeared very attentive to the conduct 
of his army ; we exchanged a salutation, but I did not offer to embrace 
him. He asked me aloud, so that his army might hear him, atVd in a 
, c.o.nf?de»L tone, whether he was the person aimed at by the other party ? 
1, answered, also aloud, that since he wished to know it, I had just liten 
app^king to them, and that they Imd protested to me that they were the 
inost V^tmblc BcrvaiUs and subjects of the Queen; and thin I added in 
u lower tone, ,that they had announced themselves as his mortal efiemies, 
Ttie. Duke rejoined, raising his voice so that every one might hear the 
ussuianccs lie bad given them, that he had never meant to do ahvthi'ng 
to displi^ase any one of them, but on the contrary had (^tfcnfpted to gru- 
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tify all; an<J tjmt tjiey ccmld ptily complain of Imn/rom, envy at hia rise, 
but that fortune vas 1*^60 to ,ali wbo gain Mf; an4 tbii'tbiei^e'was 
nut ai^ingle i^an amongst them wbo did not Wish himself iri has J)lnde. 
Uut, he said, as things were thus, he entreated me Yrohi thd bbttom.bf 
hia heart to do »o much hip sake and for God^s ^Idry, to save the 
Queen fiom ithe difficulty in which he saw her, ami which, he said, filled 
him 'with anguish, and also to prevent uie shedding of blobd, '“‘Tell 
tham/’ added he, that if there is any one araongk thdm wKp will 
leave his ranks and come forth between the two armies, I, although I 
have the honor t*) be consort of the Queen, will meet him iri ^ihglfe bora- 
bat, provided only he be a man of rank, for my cause is SO just that I am 
assured of having God on my side.” I refused, however, to convey this 
offer from liira, as I had before refused it from the other side; besides, 
the Qu^ep declared that she would not suffer it, and wouhl espouse this 
quarrel as her own. I therefore confined myself to saying that 1 should 
deem; myself very happy if in your Majesty’s name I could do any ser¬ 
vice tatne Queen and to both armies. The Duke observed that there 


was no longer time for conferences, since he saw the enemy drawing 
near, and having already passed the brook. “ Will you,” he said, re¬ 
semble him who, having tried to mediate a peace between the two 
armies of Scipio and Hannibal when ready to engage like tbese, and 
having failed, resolved to take part witli neither, but took up a ppfeition 
to judge the fight, and was never in his life so entertained P If Vou will 
do the same, you will have more pleasure than you ever had beforb, and 
uill see a fight well fought,” I replied, that I expected no such plea¬ 
sure where the Queen and her two armies were concerned, but that on 


the contrary I should never have seen anything to give me so inUch 
grief, I am bound to acknowledge that the Duke appeared to me a 
great paptuin, speaking with luulnunted confidence, and leading his army 
gaily and skilfully, I lingered for some time in the contemplation, and 
judged that he would have the best of the fight, if his men continued 
faithful to him. It was impossible to forbear praising liini for his cou¬ 
rageous bearing, when he saw the enemy’s forces before him so deter¬ 
mined, and could not reckon on even half his own. His army was of 
40(X> men, and he had four field-pieces; of which the enemy had UoUc, 
nor could they be more than 35(X) at tlic mott. The Duke had not with 
him a single Jjord of note; yet I valued him the mUre for thus com- 
nfaudhig singly; and I distrusted the strength of the other side, seeing 
bow many heads there were to govern, and the loud contention and out¬ 
cry wWch arose among them. 

‘ Jt was with extreme regret Uiat I took leave of the Queen, rpiitting 
her wijth teays in my eyes, and I went again to the other party to sec if 
I could prevail in aught with them. I assured them that I had found 
the Queen all goodness, and tliat she declared herself ready to opfeu her 
arms to them, if they were but willing to acknowledge her. They an¬ 
swered me resolutely that they would never enter into any other tpfms 
those which they had already proposed; and that even to atteihpt 
a ijpgptiation on any other footing would injure their credit: thus^^hbre- 
foreeacli of them took his wonow in his hand and ctnrcWbd' th’e 'fbr 


God^a 
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God*B sake t9, retire, thanking me for what I had done thus far. Ac¬ 
cordingly I did retire from the field. 

^ I may add this observation, that the Queen bore on her banner a 
lion, as. being the arms of her kingdom; but the Lords bore a white 
standard on which was represented a dead man near a tree (because the 
late King was found near a tree in the garden), and also a child on his 
knees, intended for tlie Prince of this kingdom, and holding a scroll with 
the words ‘‘ Revenge, oh God, for my righteous cause!’* 

‘ After I had left the field the two armies began to draw nearer each 
otlier, both seeking the advantage of the ground, and at last they were 
80 close as to have only a small gully between them, so that whichever 
party began to attack A\ould have to descend and to climb it. From 
eleven o’clock in the morning until five in the afternoon they remained 
at gaze, having all dismounted, for such is the custom of this country, to 
get on horseback only when the moment of fighting is at hand. At last a 
kind of murmur arose in the army of the Queen, the men saying that it 
would be better to seek some means of accommodation. At this the 
Queen and the Duke were greatly disconcerted, finding that what he 
had always feared had coinc to pass;—and indeed they saw some of their 
people already gone forwards, making signs that they wished to parley. 
It was the same on the other side; and on discussing together what 
means could be found to prevent the effusion of blood, it was agreed 
among the men that the best course would be for the Duke to stand 
forth between the two armies, and a champion from tlie other side come 
and fight him. The Duke agreed to this. The Queen saw that every 
thing was turning ill, and lent an ear to the proposal. There w’as one 
man named, the Laird of Tullibardine,*who oifered himself for the con- 
fiict, and the Duke was willing to accept him for an antagonist; but 
tlie Queen peremptorily refused, on the. ground that there were others of 
higher rank. At last another, called Lord Lindsay,t offered himself, and 
they pretended to accept him. 

* During tliese parleys it liad happened that groups of men had been 
formed in the midst, and that great discouragement began to prevail in 
the army of the Queen, When the Queen first observed this disorder in 
her ranks she desired to speak with one of her adversaries, named the 
Laird of Grange, and she asked him whether there were no means of 
coming to terras for the safety of the Duke; he answered, no, for that 
they were resolved either to die or to have him. Upon this the Duke 
mounted, and made his escape to Dotnbar, followed only by twenty-five 
or thirty horse. The Queen on her part began to walk towards her ad¬ 
versaries ; here then were tlie two armies joined together and marching 
in concert towards this city of Lislebourg, I When they came there 
they lodged the Queen in the house of iht prevot (provost). I know, 
sire, that this name of prevot will sound very ill and appear very hate¬ 
ful in France, but according to the manners of this country it means 
the best house in the town. 

* Next day (Monday, June 15th), at on^ o’clock in the morning, her 

* Ancestor of the Dukes of Athol. t Lord Lindsay of the Byres. 

t Edinburgh; so called by the French, from the lochs then surrounding tlie cUy. 

Majesty 
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Majesty put herself at a window, all in tears and with more sighs and 
groans than can be described, and seeing Ledington pass in the street, en¬ 
treated him for God’s sake to let her speak to him, which he did in her 
chamber; and the people who had gathered together at her cries were 
bid to disperse. Some Lords also went to her: I thought that I could not 
do less than ask to see her, and I had it mentioned to these Lords. They 
held a conference upon it, and sent me word that they would be glad I 
should see her; being W'ell assured that all I wished to say to her would 
be conducive to her tranquillity and theirs, but that her language to 
them was strange, and that they would be desirous of my speaking with 
them before I spoke with her. To this I consented, and they inmrmed 
me that they would send an honourable attendance to fetch me. How^- 
ever, there was an alarm of tumult in the city, which lasted, as I think, 
the whole day ] and about nine in the evening they led the Queen to 
her usual apartments in the abbey (Ilolyrood), with two men on foot 
before her, bearing the standard which represented the dead body. The 
Lords were on foot around her Majesty, and a thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred men followed. During the night they removed her from this city; 
as I believe, to the castle of Esterlins (Stirling*) • . • I pray 
to God that he may comfort this poor kingdom, for it is now the most 
afflicted and distracted realm that can be found under heaven, and its 
disorder is beyond all power of expression. * * . From Lisle- 

bourg this Hth of June, 15f37J-—(Vol. vii. pp. 113—124). 

But perhaps our readers will now desire to see a specimen of 
Mary's own letters. The one which follows, addressed from Car¬ 
lisle to the Cardinal of Lorraine, gives a striking account of the 
hardshij)s she endured after her escape from Lochlevcn, and 
appears to us in other respects highly characteristic ;— 

* Mon Oncle, si vous n’avez pitie de moi k ce coup, je puis hien dire 
que e'est fait dc mon fils, de mon pays et de moi, que je serai en un 
autre quartier en ce pays, comme en Lochlevin. Je vous supplie avoir 
egard, mes ennemis sont peu et j’ai tout le restc de la noblesse; les leurs 
les commencent k laisser, si j’avais tant soit peu de secours. Car ils 
sentent bien que letir querelle est mauvaise, et que, en Ecosse et ici, oii 
j’ai pu parler poUr rdpondre k leiir calomnies ct faux rapports, ils Bont 
cstimtJs traitres et mentcurs; et pour ce respect s’efforcent-ils de m’em- 
pechet de passer outre et m’arretent ici. Ceux que laReine (Elizabeth) 
envoye pour les faire cesser et poursuivre mes ennemis, les fortifient ct 
assistent au coptraire, de fa^on que l*on metient jusques k cequelesautres 
m’aient battues, combien que j ’ai offert les prouver faux accusateurs et moi 
innocente, comme ce porteur vous dira, auquel je me remettrai pour le 
erddit que je lili donne, Je vous supplie hkter quelque secours, comme il 
vous montrera le besoin qu’en ont tous mes bons serviteurs qui ne sont 
en petit nombre, et entre autrea le pauvre Mr. de Setoun, qui est en 
danger d’avoir la tfite tranchee pour avoir un de mes d^livreuTB d« 

* Such was the first rumour, but in fact, as is well kaown, Mary was sent that night 
to Lochlevcu, 

prison. 
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pirjfs 0 «< >£;ntTfttl»n«ie bien Bctoun, oar je ne d'ose envoyer«|ii«rir je 
ii]c^s<Ne pl«i8fiir(iee4’ C^il»'dkent<bkB i}ttMlB le ttier»8U,U |Ne«rvent» 

, .f|t-G(|org6 tDonglaa qui m’a dtdeona^i ^Parqaoi je le vouaettverrai 
iofadyiUnqub qu'il poulrn avoir «arey dofpaeai^^ coinme j’ca^dofia b l^am- 
/batsadourde France. Oar on a enip^cN Mr. de Fleming qni ^esi la^ 
yjde paaaer veta le Koi. Si fifeorge va, ye tous enverraiiy tout au '16ng, 
> lours drportemens et les mensdepuis le commencement dea troubles, 
car il a oui leurs beaux comptes de moi et* je rinstniirai du restcw ’ Jc 
,,yoiu le rwininande^ faiteslui donner how#tc entretien. . Car'autre- 
^n^ent guferes perfkout leprs amis pour ape servix au hasard dc leur 
vie. I] <?8jt fidfele : de jcela jo vous,assure at faira cc quo lui comniaud- 
crez. Je rous supplie, envoyez souvent visiter le Due car ^es parens 
m*ont servi extremement bicn, ct s'ils ne Bont secounis ils sdui vingt- 
liuit geudlshonnneB, tons d'un surnom, condamnds Si fiire pendus ct 
kura maieons abattues. Car tout homme qul ne ks veut ©bviT est 
coupable de ce crime qu’eux mtoea out commie, OuvOrtement ils 
inventent <le jour en jour menteries dc moi, et secretement m’offrent dc 
He dire plus mal demoi, si je veux leur quitter le gouveriiement Mais 
oil j^aime mieiix mourir, ou les faire avoucr qu’ils ont ttienti de taut dc 
vilenicB qu’ils m*ont mises sous. Or je me remets k la euffisauce dc ce 
porteur et vous supplierai avoir pititS de rhonneur de votre pauvre niece 
et procurer le secours quevous dira ce porteur et ce pendant de Targent 
' car je n*ai de qtioi acheter du pain, ni chemise, ni robe. 

* La Reine d’ici m’a envoyi^ un peu de linge ct me foumit uh plat. 

Le reste je i*ai empninte, mais je n’en trouve plus. Voub aurez y>ftrt en 
cette bontc. Sandy Clerk, qui a 6i6 en France de la part de ce faux 
bStardif skst vantd que ne me fourniriez point d*«rgent ct ne voub me- 
leriez de mes affaires. Dieu m'eprouvc bien; pour le moine assurex-vous 
que je mourrni Catholique. Dieu m’Ctera de cea mis^rcs fcien-tot. Car 
j’ai souffert injures, calomnies, prison, faim, froid, chaltd, fuite sans 
savoir ou quatre-vingt-douze milles a travers champs sans m^arreter ou 
descendre, et puis coucher sur la dure, et boire du lait aigre, et manger 
de la farine d'avoino Bans pain, et suic venue trois rluits comine Ics 
chat^htians, sans femme, en ce pays, ovi, pour nScompense, je ne suis 
guones mieux que prisonnkre: ct cependatit on aMttoutes ks maieons 
de mes servitcurs et je ne puis lea aider, ct pend-on lesmattrcfl, et jc 
ne puis les nkrompenser, et toutefois tous demeurent constana ters moi, 
abhorront ces cruels traitres, qui n*ont trois mille hommes k leur com- 
mandement, et si j’avais bccoxitb, eUcore la moitie ks iHisserait pour s6r. 
Je prie Dieu qu’il mette remfede, ec sera quand il lui plaira, et quM 
VOUB donne eenti^ et longue vie* ‘ 

* De Orlile, ce 21 de Juin (1568). 

* Votre humble et oWissante tii^, 

* MAurn R. 


, * Je vous Bupplie preaenter mes troa-humbles recommandations k ma 
Dame ma taiite. Je lui iJcnrai dans huit jours par (Jeorge Douglas, qui 



« * I>e Chatel-Herault, Ic chef des Hamiltonst 
f ' Le Comte de Murray, Regent d'EcoBse. 


« 





Im ira f^r^ eiitcndFe Tent imblier iij^e j*M j^rDmis 

i]u«Dd j&<piurti8 d’EcosEe i iimB dc^Jecr svdenexiidu^c^ fin 

d^Aii»&t. Pour rhonneui" ide Dien, que >je be lei^feieb^mider et |»uis qu’ils 
{nej^soient tromptSs. v Maie envoyez en avec le Duq bt qudlquuft Ftan^ais 
d nutcnritffvety edtre adtres, le Capttaine Serlabow ^rait bien mjuis. 
C’cwt tout m po«T ma retenue; maia qile -nice edijeta to fiofeat tromptfa 
et. niinds; car j’ai ^u^ fila que, ce seriat pitid Ittiwer entre ccb 
traitrcs/'-^vol-ii« pp. 115*-119. v , ; , . ^ . 


WeWill add the Ittat Ibttet which the ill-faWd MarV Wcr Wrote: 
it is addressed to Henry Ifl., King of' Frahcb 'and dated 
Potheringay Castle, February 8th, 1587^ the very mgM before her 
eie^ution:— 


‘ Ahm&ieur. mon Beau-frore, etant, par la pqmissioti de Diea, pour 
mea pecWsiCoratne je crois, venue me jeter entreles bras -de oettejlcine 
ina cousine, ou jbi eu beaucoup d’ennuia et passe, pres de vingtana, jc 
suis enfin pax ellc etses Etats condamntSe k la mort; et, nyant demande 
wea paplera par oux fites, afin de faire jnon testament, je n’ai pu ricn 
rctirei; qui me servlt, niobteuir congd d’en faire un libre, m qu’apres ma 
mort mon corps f4t transportt^, selon mon dtfeir, eu votre roy-aume, oil 
j’ai eu riionneur d’etre Heine, votre soBur et anciqnne alli^e* . i . 

‘ C’ejourd'hui,* apres diner, m’a dte denonce me aenteiioe pour etre 
cxtfcutbe demaiu, conime une criminelle, k huit heures >du matin. Je 
n’ai eu loisir de vous faire un ample discours de tout ce qui s’estpassd; 
mais, shl vous plait de croire mon medecin et cea autres miens dtSaOlt^a 
serviieurs, vous oirez la vc;ritd, et comme, graces h Dieu, je .meprise la 
mort ct fidejemeut proteste de la recievoir innoceiitc dc toilt crime, 
quaud je serais leur sujette. La religion Catholique et le maiuUen du 
droit que Dicu m’a donn^ a cette couronne sunt les deux points de ma 
condnmnalion, ct toutesfois ils ne me veulent pemettre de dire que 
e’est pour la religion catholique que je meurs, mnis pour la crainte du 
change de la leur : et, pour preuve, ils m’ont Ctd mon nutndnier, leqnel, 
bieu qu’il soit enla maisou, je n'tu pu ohtenir qu’il me vint confessor ni 
communier a ma mort; inais m’ont fait grand instance de recevoir la 
consolation et doctrine de leur ministre anient! pour ce fait. Ce portcur 
et sa compagiiie, 1 la plupart de vos sujets, vous tdmoigneront mea de- 
porteraens w ce mmi acte dernier, 

‘ II reste que je vous supplie, comme Hoi Treg-Chrdtien, intm beau- 
fibre, ancien allid, et qui m’avez toiyours protest^ de m*aimer,,qu’A cc 
coup vou8,faiaicz preuve en tons ces points de voire veitu, tarit par 
charitd, me soulageunt de ce que, pour deebarger ma conscience, jc nc 
puis sans vous, qui est de recompenper mes serviteurs desoles, leur 
laissent leiurs gago»> I’autre foisaiit prier Dieu pour unc Heine qui a dtd 
nommde Tree Chrt^tie.nne ct meurt Catholique, ddnu^e detous tes biens. 
Quant b nvon fils, je levops rccommande, autant qu^il le meritei^a; car 
je n’bn puis r^ppndre, J'ai pris la hardiesse de vents envoyer deux 
pierres raresi pour la santd, vous la desirant parfaite avec heureuse ct 


♦ * Cette lettre, qui 
main. 


avait commeucue le Mardi, 7 F^vrier, fut achevC'e le lende- 

longue 
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longue vie. Vout les vecerrez commedevotre tr^-affectioniuie belle* 
Boeur^ mouraote en vous reodant tt^moignjE^e de son bon coeur envera 
vous. Je voiiB recfmmande encore mes aerviteufs* Vous ordonnerez» 
a’il yoUB plait, que, pour mon &mef je soia payde de partie de ce que me 
devez, et qu’en Thonneur de Jesus Christ, Jequel je prierai demain, k 
ma mort, pour vous, me laisser de quoi fonder un obit et faire lea au'* 
mdnea requiaea. 

* Ce Mercfedi, k deux heurea apres minuit. 

* Votre tros-affectionnce et bonne soeur, 

* Marie RJ 

We conclude as we began, heartily commending these volumes 
to general attention, as one of the most valuable contributions ever 
offered to British Literature by a foreign hand. 


Art. VI.— Kosmos* JEiitumrf einer physischen Weltbcschreibuny. 
Von Alexander von Humboldt. Erster Band. 8vo. Stutt¬ 
gart, 1845. Pp. 493. (Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical De¬ 
scription of the World. Volume First.) 

B aron Alexander Von Humboldt was born on the 14ih 
September, 1769; he has consequently now entered bis 
77th year- In his preface to the Kosmos he says:—‘ In the late 
evening of an active life I present to the German public a work 
whose undefined outline has hovered before my imagination for 
half a century.’ The circumstances under which the volume is 
presented to us secure beforehand a respectful and cordial interest, 
independently of its own great merits. 

The general features of the active life to which Humboldt 
here alludes are pretty generally known. In the various partial 
biographies of him which have already appeared, we have a more 
or less accurate repetition of nearly the same details; but to know 
Humboldt aright there is much more of which the public would 
naturally wish to be informed, regarding so eminent a man, 
and which would throw light upon the history of his occupations 
and enterprises. For this, however, as well as for a complete 
and impartial estimate of his philosophical character, we must be 
content to wait till a period, we hope still remote, when the events 
of his life may be considered as matter of history. 

In the meantime we may recall the prominent circumstances 
of his scientific career. After the routine of an education at 
Gottingen and elsewhere, which offers, so far as we know, nothing 
peculiar, he studied mining at Freyberg under Werner—having 
already, however, made a rapid journey to Holland, England, 
and France, and having published, in his 21st year, an ‘ Essay on 
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the Basalts of the Rhine,’ Tbongh aflerwcurds attached odidally 
to the mining corps, he appears to hove conttnued his excursiotii 
in forei^ countries, particularly in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and finally reached Paris in 1797, or 1798, where he waS 
destined to spend many after years of his life. His attention to 
mining does not seem to have prevented him from attaching him¬ 
self to many different pursuits, amongst which botany and the 
then recent discoveries of Galvani connected with muscular irri¬ 
tability may l>e particularly noticed. Botany indeed, we know 
from his own authority, occupied him nearly exclusively for some 
years but even at this time he was practising the use of those 
astronomical and physical instruments which he afterwards turned 
to so good an account.f His subsequent struggles and disap- 
j>ointments in the attempt to extend his knowledge of nature in 
different regions are told of in the first part of his * Personal Nar¬ 
rative,’ The political disturbances of the civilized world at the 
close of the last century were such as to make our impatient 
traveller an unwilling prisoner within the boundaries of Europe. 
His first scheme was to join a friend going to explore Egypt; 
his second, to unite himself to a French circumnavigatory expedi¬ 
tion ; his third, to accompany a Swedish consul to Algiers from 
Marseilles : but all these projects were negatived by the causes 
which we have mentioned; and at last, in the hope of entering 
Africa from Cadiz, he proceeded to Spain in 1799—where his 
])lans took an entirely new direction from the unexpected patronage 
which lie received at the court of M^idrid. This decided him to 
proceed directly to the Spanish possessions in America, and there 
gratify the longings for foreign adventure, and the scenery of 
the tropics, which had haunted him from boyhood, but had 
all along been turned in the diametrically opposite direction of 
Asia. He did not reach America without one or two alarms of 
capture at sea, which would have returned him to the shores of 
Europe, wherewith his perverse destiny seemed to connect him; but 
he succeeded, and from 1799 to 1804 carried on those extensive 
researches in the physical geography of the N ew World, by which 
his ncune was to be invested with permanent celebrity. 

His return to Europe in 1804 imposed upon him fresh 
labours—the publication, namely, of the results of his jour¬ 
ney. In his manner of effecting this Baron Humboldt was, we 
think, ill advised, and probably he has long been of the same 
opinion. In order to bring his results before the world in a 
manner worthy, as he conceived, of their importance, he com¬ 
menced a series of gigantic publications in almost every branch 

* Ko 9 m 08 , p. 375. t Halation Histonque. 8vo. edit., ju 67. 

of 







;pe]^(^rccl himself for the ‘best years of his life a 
sluve thfbwlUmlers and eneravers. In ponderous cohtinurty, but 
With (h^^mshiipg^ celcn^y, Julip after foiio, q^uarto after quarto, 
octavo i^ftqr pctavo, dropped 'frpm the press. In 1817 (as we find 
(i;qui advertisement of that period), after more than twelve 
y^ars pf incessant labour, four-fifths of the publication were com- 
pletedn and a copy of the part then in print cost, upon ordinary 
paper, one hundred pounds sterling. Since that lime the pub¬ 
lication has been .more remitted;—even now, more than forty 
years after the termipation of the expedition, it continues iqcoih- 
pletc—and will probably remain so.*** The Baron’s constitution 
had need haye been a good one to withstand his exposure amidst 
ihc srMJW^ of the Andes and the swamps of the Orinoco; bpt it 
was doubtless more severely tried by the pains and anxieties of 
so protracted a literary labour. 

The lesson is one too important to be lost. Life is too short 
apd uncertain to encourage the undertaking of cn(*\(;lopirdiacal 
publications by individuals. There cannot be a doubt that what 
>Vfis truly valuable in Humboldt’s investigations might have been 
compris^ in a fifth, if not a tenth, of the bulk, and published 
within,a proportionally smaller compass of time. If a traveller 
narrates circumstantially and faithfully what he has seen and 
observed, expresses his own opinions, draws his own conclusions, 
and refers generally to the writings of his predecessors, so as to 
facilitate a comparison, and to exonerate himself from a just 
charge of endeavouring to th^ow them into the shade, he docs 
all that can reasonably be required of him. It may bfi^lcft fur 
other aud systematic writers, or for himself, as a future and inde- 
p.eudeat task when he changes the character of a traveller for 
that of a didactic author, to harmonize the entire body of scientific 
information to wliich he has contributed into a methodical whole: 
but first let him publish, speedily and at all hazards, what belongs 
to himself ;-^othcrwise, ere he has finished, he may have spent his 
life, or his fortune; or (as in the present case) his own labours 
may be anticipated by other travellers whom his example has 
enamraged, and whose jmblication has been more individual and 
less tardy. This error (as we consider it) applies most particu- 

* lifeeiDf, from the excellent new edition of Brunet (1842, vol. H. p. 659). (hat the 
niiicteeuth livrahm of the (ieopraphical Allas of the ‘Voyage’ was published as 
late as 1840; that the fourth volume of the * It elation HUtorique ' is stul duej incl 
that tlie Geography of Plants by Huml)ol(h and Kuidh, annouTiced in lara never 
yet appeared. Letd the omission slmnld appear an int<*nfional one, we ought to recall 
to mind the services of M. Bonpland, a meritorious naturalist who Wds Unitt^d with 
Ilumboldt in his grand expedition, and to whose friendly perseverance our author was 
greatly indebted. Some of tlie strictly botanical paits of the woik were brongltt out 
under hts care. 

Inrly 





lairly t<> tile ticlation or l*ct;sbrial 

ivas iutchded to bind together and Mrihbfaiib 
collection of astrbnoniical, gbo^ra^iiical; |)otahibAl’; 
phjsical, antiquarian, politecal abd pbiobleffc'iaT Ta’rti aHd iriVcfsti* 
jyalions which the author was ib'di'i^tVibute bvbr ib inktiy tOlnnVbd. 
ftut unfortunately arid strangely, this N^ari4liVe' ■fibiS 'ab aftdr- 
tlioughb and being chiefly compiled from triC^i^b 'ho^s, its 
volrime is swelled by elaborate analyses of J^i^bbbtlin^ ’iind drih- 
tenmqrary worlis, and even those of a date to the journey 

of Humboldt, interaiixed with learnCd disicjrtiitioii^ oh different 
branches of science. ' ‘ ‘ ’ 


VTc said of tills work in a contem|>orary article bf oxir Review 
(0., n. vol, xxi. ]J, 320), that ‘it exhibits all exuberance of stylo, 
and a w eight of diction in treating of the iribst common occur¬ 
rences, which could scarcely be tolerated if it were not for the 
solidity of the judgment and the justness of the conceptions;’ but, 
on the other hand, that the author * is so deeply versed in the study 
of nature, and possessed of such facility in bringing to bear on 
every object that arrests his attention so vast a fund Of knowledge, 
that we may say of him in physics, what was said of Barrbw iri 
divinity, that he never quits a subject till he has exhausted it,’ 
This criticism and this commendation are, we think, equally ap¬ 
plicable to Humboldt’s later writings, with reference to which 
indeed we make these remarks on the history of his life. ^ 

Excepting a short journey to Naples with Gay LusSac arid Von 
Buch^ 180r> (the year after his return from America), his taste 
for travelling seems to liave been controlled by circum^ances for 
more than twenty years, eighteen of which he spent corfslaritly in 
Baris,where he cemented his early friendship with a mUch yoringck-, 
but even then eminent, philosopher, M. Arago, of which Very riiady 
traces may be seen in the work before us. The choicest yfebrij'bf 
Humbuldi’s life, from thirty-five to fifty-five, were thus spetit iri'a 
capital, andalmostexclusivelyemployed in editinghis‘Voyage.’ The 
result was not only to deprive the tvorld of much which he might 
have done had he been enabled to jirosecute sooner and more 
effectually las early and continually cherished project of exjdor- 
ing the interior of Asia; but it was perhaps cVen injriVious in 
some respects to his qualifications as an author. To dwell with 
incessant attention for twenty years upon the acquisitions made 
during five, cannot be esteemed a desirable arrangement. ]?spe- 
dally since, from the form of publication adopted, a vastmumber 
of observations and of subjects of discussion came to be treatetl 
of in different divisions of the work-—which occasions a perpritual 
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reference from one to the other, a continued atru^le to present 
the same simpte fact in several forms and under several aspects, 
and that tendency to make the most of trivial circumstances, 
already alluded to, which inevitably encourages a prolix and em¬ 
barrassed style. Vivid description, close and convincing reason¬ 
ings, and terse composition are not in general characteristic of 
Humboldt’s writings; and the reason is, that when he ought to 
have written a single work, or at most two, he wrote an encyclo¬ 
paedia. Even his hand-writing bears testimony to the drudgery 
of continued labour for the press, and the minute conglomeration 
of half-formed characters betrays the secret of writing a volume 
with the least possible amount of muscular exertion. 

What might not those twenty years have done for exploring 
other and equally (if not more) interesting regions, which he spent 
in toiling over and over the ground of his youthful travels. If 
instead of describing and re-describing his Cotopaxi, and Jorullo, 
and Teneriffe, he had explored the volcanos of Central Asia, never 
seen by geologist; if instead of dwelling so continually on his 
favourite Chimborazo (soon to lose the character of maximum 
elevation even in its own continent) he had attempted the heights 
of the Himalaya, posterity would have been more benefited, and 
his contemporary reputation would surely not have suffered. To 
the East his early studies, as well as his early aspirations, had been 
directed: he had made progress, as he tells us, in the Oriental 
tongues, and in the study of the history of those obscure, in 
some instances forgotten nations, whose literature and a|te con¬ 
tributed so much to European civilization. Finally when, ^rtially 
relieved from the trammels of his book, he undertook in 1828 a 
journey to Siberia, under the special protection of the Russian 
government, and with two companions worthy of him—Ehrenberg 
and Gustav Rose,—his procedure was far too rapid to be produc¬ 
tive of any great results; for we find him carried over a space of 
about 11,000 English miles in nine months—in the course of which 
he had not touched on any of the more problematical ground which 
it is so important to geography and geology to explore.* The 
results, very interesting so far as they went, have already been dis¬ 
tributed or repeated in at leastybwr different works.f 

It may be suspected too that our author, whilst acquiring a 
knowl^ge of the physical geography of these remote regions, has 
not paid so much attention to objects not less important, though 
near at band. His early and cursory journeys in England, France, 
and Switzerland, the trip to Vesuvius in 1805, and his brief 

* Humboldt, Asie Ceutrale, ili. 608. 

t Hoae’i Reise iiach dem Oural. Ritler’a Aden. Humboldf, Fragments Asia- 
tiques. Humboldt, Asie Ceutrale.J 
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transit through Spain on his way to America, axe the only ones 
which we can collect from his writings (and he never omits an 
opportunity of specifying what he has personally seen) to have 
been made fur the purposes of scientific ohservation, and these 
regions he surveyed in so general a manner that he almost in¬ 
variably cites other writers for the authority of Ear<^ean facts. 
We learn from the work before us, what we always suspected, 
that though volcanic phenomena have obtained more of his atten¬ 
tion than any others in geology, he has never visited Etna. 
Whilst we admire Humboldt’s cWacter, and most deeply respect 
his attainments, we cannot but cast a regretful retrospect on what 
he might have done, had he not devoted himself to raise a literary 
pyramid whose mass, like those of Egypt, should be itself a pass¬ 
port to immortality. 

It is satisfactory, however, to add that the happy accident of a 

{ )rotracted life—protracted, as the Kosmos shows, to beyond the 
iniit assigned by the Psalmist, without any diminution of mental 
power, or even a flagging of the indomitable perseverance and 
research of his earlier days,—has well nigh compensated the 
world for the time expended in publication. Baron Humboldt 
has lived not only to enlighten the world by a series of original 
works, continued in tolerably rapid succession, and of whicli 
the latest, as we shall hope to show, is not unworthy of its pre¬ 
decessors, but he has been enabled to confer upon the eibicnces, 
to which ho has all his life been devoted with a pure and disin¬ 
terested attachment, other and great collateral benefits. His 
posltioili in society enables him to be the friend and companion of 
the sovereign of his own country, and if his attendance on the 
King of Prussia has required some sacrifices of a scientific kind, 
these are probably compensated by the value of his political in¬ 
fluence in the encouragement of the labours, and distinction of 
the merits of others. No human being breathes who is more 
free from personal jealousy and literary enmity than the Prussian 
philosopher. It may well be believed that he has not an enemy, 
and many are the warm friends whom his urbanity and generosity 
have attached to him. We shall have occasion to show in this 
article that be seems to feel more pleasure in claiming for others 
the reputation which he thinks they deserve, than in demanding 
honour for himself. Nor is his influence confined to his own 
country. Domesticated equally in Paris as in Berlin, two of the 
chief European Academies regard him almost as an oracle; and 
in States with wliich he has no connection his influence has, to 
our own knowledge, been efficiently exerted, not merely for the 
promotion of science, by making suggestions for carrying on 
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]%Aical ^npwlcflg^^s ^i^4^4,w4h ^ „d,el^ie^4()^ (>fi4ip 

ut^iyeri?^*;.ipr^ yf^ cai^.d?%e,it, 4^p^^i4vs.,tQ;.J;e 

th^, ,sV’*>ll«? ,i»iidp^lt4^u4g> miyilxy. t^ijlain^y ,pf 

.accyrjde ^^cqu^•elnf!,^ls ^n4 mature 

whipU be pfppQses Ip'.i^mu up, tbe labour^ of m ,eue^ge4p.pj4^ 
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Tiie.scUwie is grpab f^-ucl he does not disgijuise ^ binii^jf|it|^#jufr;. 
fiCuUy, The, volume before us includes some cy^aip;^f tivejysf^q^i;; 
jjrefatory disserfaduu^—^audtbcn ‘ Naturgemiilde/ 

aecpunt of the matei'ial universe. The remaining twp vol^pies 
to treat of the ways in which the study of mature maybe, proipqted 
and rendered attractive; the history of natural invcstigaUous,,or 
the progress of the human mind tow^'irds the discovery of physical 
truths; and, finally, a systematic development of individual natural 
sciences. The first volume, vrhich alone is published, includes 
in Itficdf so wide a range, and treats of subjects so peculiarly fitted 
fi>r Humboldt’s genius,—(the jrictures of nature)—that we do 
not fear any injustice to the author in treating of it separately,* 
Unfortunately for every reader it possesses neither tabic of con¬ 
tents nor index, and these deficiencies add considerably to the 
flifliculty of our proposed task. 

Of the prolegomena, or initiatory essays, we have npt much, to 
say. They consist in tlie first place of a preface—in the ueatj of 
a pi^^ular disci)urse on the pleasures and advantages of acience 
—and the third is entitled ' an attempt to define the limits and 
inateriaU of a i)hysical description of the world/ In this triple 
j)reface, covering, with tlie noK’s, nearly eighty pages of the 
original, we find some repetition and a want of definiteness, 
together with a t(n]idency to digression, which we thinl^ calculated 

*> 'Wo ro^ot that the ap|)caraiice of an Eiigli&h traiialatiou of llie Kosmos uri<lertaton 
liy Colonel Sabine, with Ihe concurrence of the author, has been anticipfitnl 
by Die publicutioti of another translation in Die form of Parts odr VaHMCuti. This 
iiansktioa mayj we dare say, lie, on the wiiole, ileceutly exeouteil, hut mucli 

])relL*r, oi‘ course, a delihcrate vmurn Leering the guarantee of a imnae so em'meut 
as Colonel Sabine's, and aufhentjcated by Uaron Hunibulcli's approbalioM- 
hoj>e and trust, Dietefore, tliat Colonel Sabine has not dropped bis neilgn, Tn lortir 
(quotations in tW present arUde, we have generally consulted tlie Germati orlgiiiar 
atone; but in Die extracts from the lirst eighty pages of preliminary uiatlwr? sefeieuce 
h;is likeMrii.0 been made to pioof^heeM of the French translation, revised by, the agDifar 
himsclti iinvliich some moddlcatioas are noticeable. 
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to t^ontey tin unfiitv^utaMi* impfeiMiion in nptining ti volume of 
which by far the frrcater part is not liable to any one of these 
ohjecrions, for the Picture of Nature whicSi follows is roncise. 
methodical, and perspicuous. We arc the inorc sorry that the 
Introduction should be uninviting. The first discourse told 
very ivell, we have no doubt, in the circumsrtanci^s tinder wliich il 
was delivered, as an oration in presence of the Prussian nnal 
family and a mixed audience, where consecutive exposition and 
unity of argument are not missed, unless by a few critical audi¬ 
tors, their place being supplied by a series of ratlier lively 
pictures connected with the personal history of an exposilor 
dignified by rank as well as fame, and by the interest wliich the 
mention of illustrious contemporaries aiw'u>*B produces in oral 
discourse. Did our limits permit, there arc, however, sevcml 
jiassages which we should like to transfer to our pages; anel even 
as it is, we cannot omit to mention the manner in which tlie some¬ 
what delicate national question of the merits of his Cerman 
countrymen as expositors of the physical sciences is treated :— 

‘It is not perhaps, without reason,’ ho says, ‘that our hoientilio 
literature has been reproached with not suflicicutly distinguishing the 
(renerai from the Special, the enlarged view of the results of knowledge 
from the examination of the facts in detail hy mcaiiK of which they have 
been obtained ; which has led the first poet of our time ((Juthc) im¬ 
patiently to exclaim, “ The Germans poss ss the gift of rendering the 
sciences inaccessible.” I f wc let the scaffolding remain we are ilejirived 
of a full view of the building.’— Kiksmos, p. 29. 

In a subse([ueiit passage he disclaims any participations in the 
metaphysical ilreuins of the (Jerman ‘ Naiur-philosopbie,' which, 
<u*rnig as far on the other side of the standard of Bacon and New¬ 
ton as the merely lalxirious compilers of fai'ts without regard to 
pnm’iples do on this,—show ln>weasy it is first to degrade science 
and then to trample it underfoot. Humboldt says, in his second 
essay—• 

* The exposition of the totality of observed facts does not exclude tlie 
desiic to trace hy principles of reasoning their mutual connection, to 
generalize where it is practicable amongst the mass of individual ob¬ 
servations, and to tend to the discovery of laws. Conceptions of the 
universe founded solely on abstract principles of speculative philosophy, 
would assign, no doubt, to the science of the material universe, a moic 
elevated aim. I am far from blaming efforts which I have not at¬ 
tempted, merely because their success remains as yet very questionable. 
Contrary to the desire and advice of those profound aud powerful 
thinkers who have given a new life to the speculations which the 
ancients originated, systems of the philosophy of nature have, in our 
Germany, withdrawn attention for a lime from the important studies of 
mathematical physics. The intoxication of pretended compiests already 
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made, a new and extravagantly symbolical language, a predilection for 
formulae of scholastic reasoning more contracted than were known to 
the middle ages, have disting^ishcd, by the youthful abuse of noble 
powers, the short saturnalia of a purely ideal system of nature. I re¬ 
peat the expression, abuse of power; for eminent persons attached both 
to speculative studies and to the sciences of observation have not taken 
part in these saturnalia. Results obtained by experimental observation 
cannot be in contradiction with the true philosophy of nature. When 
contradiction appears, the fault lies either in the hollowness of the 
speculation—or in tlie exaggerated pretensions of an empiricism which 
attempts to prove from experience more than can really be deduced from 
it .’—Kosmosy pp. 08-9. 

'^riieso senliiTients are honourable to the author, and are well 
expressed ; and the candour with whicli he exposes the errors 
whirh have unspeakably injured the character of (lennan authors 
on the economy of the material universe, should have led, we 
think, to a plainer recognition of the superiority of the Knghsh 
school in this respect. But Tlurnboldt himself is perhaps not 
beyond the reach of his own censure; for he becomes involved 
and obscure, and seems to feel his ground sliake under liiin, 
whenever his subject inevitably leads him for a moment from 
the detail of jilicnomena and their classification, to s]>eak of, or 
hint at, the remotest idea of causation. The most distinct pas* 
sage to be found on this subject is the following:—* 

‘ Ill submitting physical phenomena and historical events to the exer¬ 
cise of the reflecting faculty, and in ascending by reasoning to thdv 
causes, wt become more and more penetrated by that ancient belief that 
the forces inherent in matter, ami those regulating liie moral world, 
exert their action under the empire of a Primordial Acec&AvVy, and ac¬ 
cording to movements periodically renewed at longer or shorter intervals. 
It is this Necessity, this secret but pcrinaueut bond, this periodical 
return in tlie jirogiessive develojiment of forms, of phenonieiiu, and of 
events, whicli constitute Naiitrv^ obedient to a priiuflcvul impulse given.’ 

Wo have here used the French version, corrected bv IJuniboIdt 
himstdf. In his original German text the definition of Nature 
is somewhat diU'erent:— 

‘ Tiiis Necessity is the essence (Wesen) of Nature :—it is Nature 
herself in both s{>hereB of its existence, the material and the intel¬ 
lectual .’—KosmoSf p, 32. 

But Humboldt’s views of the restriction under which physical 
philosophers are placed in their inductive speculations is more 
limited than the mm of science of our own country will readily 
concede. It is easy to say that the ^ ultimate end of the experi¬ 
mental sciences is to ascend to the existence of laws, and to 
generalize them ]>rogressivclybut where is the inductive 
process to end ? Where is the last generalization of tlie last ami 
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liiijliest proup of laws ? The contemplation of o law of Nature 
derived from the generalization of individual facts, is ns purely a 
subject of abstract intellectual conception as any founded on 
moral phenomena ; and the rcasoninjr through a chain of cnuscB 
must evidently bring us at last to llie first cause of all—be it Ne¬ 
cessity, or be it God, Our author seems even to admit ns much, 
although he excuses himself from prosecuting his own general¬ 
izations up to the point whither they must ultimately carry 
him: — 


‘ We arc yet fur/ he adds in the second discourse, * from the period 
when it will he possible to reduce all the manifoBtalions of our senses 
to the conception of unity in Nature. It may even lie doubted whether 
that ej)och will ever arrive. The complication of the problem, and the 
immensity of the universe almost quell the hope of it. But if the whole 
he inijiossililcj there remains the jmrtial solution of the problem, and to 
strive after the comprehension of natural plienoinena must be the 
bigbcij-t and perpetual goal of all scientific iiKpnry. Trur io tAc cAc/- 
racUr of rarlivr writuajs find to the 'nature of nuf oceuputionH^ 
tehleh teerr derotvd to e.rpvr'uHentH^ mvaauvcfi^ and aearch (tfter fitets^ 
/ conjinv tnj/self strietlp to emplrleal eonsideratious, Jt is ihr onhj 
(/round upo)i whiek T fvcl inj/setf competent to 7noi'e without a seme of 
insernritf// — Kosmos, pp. 07-8. 

W(‘ ihiiik that this is too humble an estimate of tbe province of 
an autbor who })roposcs to map creation in its length and bre«adth, 
and to (ixplain the connexion and mutual dependence of its parts; 
a ])roviiu.e well entitled to the name of Natural Piiii.okophv 
founded on iiui ]>rinci])les of induction, as opposed to llmt 
scholastic s<’i(‘iice of presumptuous Deduction, which our author 
has so justly condemned, and which in Germany seeks to mono¬ 
polize a najjie, rendered at once sacred and classical by its 
adoption by Newton. Far other was his estimate of the eu<l 
and limit of natural investigations. I'o exclude the idea of cause 
would have been, in his estimation, to have degraded his science. 

* llajo de Dbo,' said the author of the Principia, ‘ de quo utique 
ex plienoinonis disserere, ad Philosophiam Naturalem pertinet.’ 

Wc are far indeed fnnn delighting in the tendency of some 
authors on natural sciences to drag in religious views at every 
turn, thus secularizing things sacred in the attempt to sanctify 
things profane. We avow our belief that the province of Natu¬ 
ral Theology is confined within narrow and very definite limits, 
although within tliese limits it exercises a just and incontestable 
jurisdiction; but we delight not in the pedantry of converting 
treatises of science into doctrinal compilations. There is, how¬ 
ever, an opposite pedantry as wwthy of condemnation. We 
conceive it to be impossible for any well-constituted mind to 
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coniemplaW siim anct totality of creatibfr, to gienerrflizc its 
principles, ti> mark the curious' relations its partfe, 'and espe¬ 
cially the subile chain ‘of cohneitioh arid unity between bcingii 
and events {ibparentiy Itie most remote in space, time, and con- 
stif^tpn, without refe^^ less to the doctrine of final 

causes,* and to tIie ‘<^cii^^' of a supcfintericUrig Providence. We 
call' it the pc(|antry of intellect to ^ilt to silcncC sugges¬ 

tions which arise spontaneously in eVery mind, whether cultivated 
or not, when engaged in such contemplations; and we are sorry 
to observe in the work before us a silence on such topics so 
pointed as must attract the attention of at least every English 
reader. We must crinsidcr it as part of the same princ^iple that 
in treating of works on the general objects and ends of sci^hce, 
t)r, Whewell's History and Philosophy of the Inductive Rcien)R(^s 
are never mentioned, and even Dr. Buokland’s BridgeWater Trea¬ 
tise is quoted by a wrong title. 

We had something to say (if time permitted) upon the special 
subject of the second discourse—the limitation and 

treatment of a physical description of the w^orld ; W’hich, however, 
in reality, only occupies a portion of it. We perceive that the 
English translator has been sorely puzzled by the Germanisms, 
the subtleties, and the digressive nature of this composition. 
Por ourselves, we can only say that, after a careful study of it, 
our notions of the subtle something which the author WMshos to 
define under the name of Cosmos remain invested With a some¬ 
what hazy want of precision. Notwitlistanding the declaration 
(p. 61) of our author’s dislike to new terms, and of his attach¬ 
ment to facts instead of words, we venture to iLitik his introduriion 
of the word Co.^wo.slnto our vod^tiililary unnecessary, and the word 
Itself, after all, indefinite. jAs 'lii’its ,necessity, we perceive that 
our author finds fault with physical geographers in the treatment 
of their science on two grounds—1st. as limiting it to a mevo 
of terrestrial peculiarities, such as heights of mountains, 
declivities of rivers, or forms of continents, without reference tf) 
any governing or predominant princijde by >vhich thc^e. facts may 
be (classified, which be reserves to the science of (h)smos (p. 53) : 
and 2ndly, as treating of our globe only incidentally as a member 
of iheplan(?tary System, and not treating of slderC:d arid planetary 
systems first, and our eartli as a member of one of them. As 
to the first of these objections, wc are satisfied that no ph 3 'siraJ 
geographer of the least merit ever tlwiugUt that his task wns 
eomj^Jeted by a bare enumeration of facts in yeographiml and not 
in ’order ; and to systematize W in such a case to com¬ 

pare—which is all that Cemnoa Woos. Our physical ge(>graphei*s 
li'avO' therefore been cosmograplricrs without knotting it: They 

may 
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irjfiy $ay like Lajfranpc,, wken. ^Cfpgc’s new science <>f I)e- 
scriinive fieomctry was, explainetj to t jc he savais 

]ia9 f|Me jc savais la Gepn^etrie As W tljie sup¬ 

posed exclusion of Icrrcstrial from,^celestial plivsicsf it does not 
rraJjy.appear to US pi much conseguepc^ tvhetli^rlhe relation oT 
pur globe to the other beaycnly bodies^ be. treated ,believe 
it has ,aluu)st hu'aviahly been by physicist as^ a pre- 

liipinary or introductory, chapter to the ppys^jp 
the earth, whether the i>yu he wrought up together into a con¬ 
nected tUscourse; at least 'for so trifling a dislibciion, It seems 
scarcely worth while to introduce.a fresh nomenctature. 

Wp.shouki alsoha\e Avi&hcd to consider how far the philosophy 
of})hysirix| gepgtaphy trail be accurately restricted in the manner 
w:hi,ch WQ understand to be the ulsh of our author (although thfti 
W'ish^nnd these restrictions are, we must add, rather to be ced- 
Iccted from the sense than submitted to definition). We are at 
some loss to perceive why all the most certain part of pliyjsical 
astroiKuny is omitted, and yet we have a very iuteresliug and 
minute dissertation upon the hypotheses proposed to explain the 
iall of aerolites, volcanic eruptions, and many questions of 
geological aud atinosjiherical dynamics. We are at a loss also to 
see why the philosophy of botany is to be confined to the geu- 
grajihy ol* Jilants—w by the general doctrines of crystallography and 
tlie hrpad outUnes of the sciences of mineralogy and /.oology <lo 
not form as much a ])art of the science of Cosmos as the prior 
cxisleuce and succession of extinct species, or as the varictie^of 
the human race now peopling the globe? These and other 
questions wc t^mld have dwelt upon, with .the wish that we miglit 
sec these preliminary dlssert^i^ps re modelled so as to display, 
without circumlocution an(i witiiout ambiguity, the actual division 
of human kiuiwlctlge which the^ author appears to conteinjilale, 
and wliich Jiis systematic acquwements, great exqierieiice, and 
acknowledged authority, euiineiilly entitle him to promulgate. 
But wc tilready dwelt long enough upon these preliminaries, 
and proceed to analyse the main body of the work, the Descrip¬ 
tive account of Uie Material World, which occupies (with copious 
ncHes citing authorities) five-sixths of the volume, 

Baron Humboldt thus sums up his purpose in this porlhm ol 
lus work 

* We ccmmetide with the conBidcration of the depths of space and 
the region of the fartlicet nebulae, gradually descending through the 
masked' stars to which our system MongB, to the teircetrial sp|i^roid 
Burrounded by air and water, to the consideration of its fortPi 
turaxjand.inngnetie tension,^and tUe\ world of life which,i under the 

cxcijfernq^t of light,'expands iUehupon hs>u.rfac,e, ,• 
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thing sensible, which a persevering study of Nature in every direction 
and down to our own times, has brought to light, is the material from 
which our delineation is to be drawn ; it includes its inherent teslimony 
of truth and fidelity.’— Kosmos^ p. 8Q. 

And farther on, after referring to a fiuure section of the work 
for the history of science, he adds^— 

‘ My duty is to depict generally the state of knowledge, according to 
its measure and limits, at the present time Mean results are the ulti¬ 
mate aim, nay, the expression of physical laws, as regards what is 
subject to motion and change. They exhibit to us Constancy in the 
midst of Change and the ceaseless course of events. So, for example, 
the j)rogress of the modern measuring aiul weigliiug science of pliysics 
is eminently indicated by the attainment or tlie coircction of the lucun 
values of certain magnitudes ; so numerical cyphers present llunusclvcs 
again, but wiili un enlarged meaning, as they formerly did in tlu* 
schools of Italy, the last and only remain of hierogly])hi(‘s in our writ¬ 
ings, but all-powerful in Cosmical science.’—p. 82. 

rie thus proceeds in a more lively strain :— 

‘ The zealous jdiilosopher is delighted by the simplicity of ibe 
numerical iclatioas by which the dimensions of space, the magnitudes 
of the planets, and their periodical ditoturbances, are denoted; or the 
threefold elements of the earth’s magnetism, the mean pressure of the 
atmosphere, or the quantity of heat which the sun sheds daily or yearly 
on any spot of the fixed or fluid surface of our globe. But unsatisfied 
is the j)oet, unsatisfied the evet-curious multitude. To both of tliese, 
Science seems us if desolate, many (piestions being rejected ns dubious 
orinsoluble which formerly ucre entertained. In her more rigid fiiriu 
and stifier drapery slie loses the more seductive charm with which she 
was invested by a philosophy of forms and symbols calculated to deceive 
the jmiument and amuse the fancy. Long liefore the discovery of the 
New World it had been supposed that land was visible from the 
Canaries and Azores. But these were phantoms, not caused by extra- 
iirilinary refraction, but due only (o the conjcclnres of the spectatois, 
whose longing eyes strove to penetrate the distant haze. The natural 
])hilosophy of tlic Greeks, and the physics of the middle ages, and even 
of a later ])erio(l, abundantly oflered similar airy visions. At the limits 
of exact knowledge (as from a lofty island-shore) we cast a sanguine 
gaze towards unknown regions. The belief of the unusual and the 
marvellous lends a distinct outline to every creation of fancy; and the 
realms of imagination, with their cosmological, gcognostical, and mag¬ 
netic dreams, arc immediately confounded with the domain of reality.’— 
Kosmos, p. 82-3. 

In the astronomical part of Cosmos^ our author iavarlably 
treats the so-called nebular hypothesis as an ascertained jihjsittal 
fact, and in so far appears for once to abandon the cautious limits 
of descriptive writing and simple classification which he- has 
imposed upon himself, Not only does Ue maintain Herschel’s 

doctrine 
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doctrine of the progressive consolidation of nebulous matter (which, 
liowever, he ascribes (p. 87) to Anaximenes and the Ionic 
school); not only does he affirm this process to be ' going on 
under our eyes/ and to be in all respects similar to the ‘ develop¬ 
ment* of organic beings—^thus assimilating the universe to a garden 
or a forest. He also accepts as established, and apparently not ad¬ 
mitting of a doubt, the theory peculiar to Laplace of the genesis of 
nebulous rings by centrifugal force, and the subsequent still more 
ineomprelienbihle agglomeration of these rings into solitary lo- 
tating planets and satellites ; and he even assunios it as established 
(p. 89, 95), that the zodiacal light arises (as Cassini imagined ) 
from a still uncomionsed ring of world-vapour (welt-dw/st) be¬ 
tween the orbits of Venus and Mars. On all this doctrine w^e 
retain the most energetic doubts.The progress of discovery at 
the ]>resent lime is decidedly unfavourable to it, as every one 
conversant with the scientific literature of tlie day is aware of; 
as a physical description of what exists, it is inaccurate, because 
it is uncertain; as a physical account of \vhat has been and what 
will hi',, it can rank at best amongst the numerous list of bold 
but unestablished inductitins. Nor can wc think more favourably 
of an idea of Humboldt’s own, that there exists an analogy be- 
tw^een the distribution of plants and that of satellites in groups 
round their primary and planets round the sun. A still mort^ 
])al))able similarity would, we imagine, permit us to compare the 
individuals of celestial groups to the stamens and pistils of ilowers; 
to call our earth and moon of the order Monandria Monoggida, 
Jupiter’s system Monandria Tetragyma^ and tlie like.j I’ius 
sliows liow mere analogies from ixdlocatioB, without reference to 
the en<l or design of tlio whole, may retard science. VViiat is 
barely tolerable in the ]H)etry of Darwin, cannot come well Irojn 
the matter-of-fact pen of the astronomer.t 

ft 


*** The sole phenomenon of our sysloin which lni^:ht leml conntoiuince to Laphicu’s 
notion (anti whicl) perhaps suggested it) is the unique and iuijjosing one of Saturn’s 
ri)ig. We observe a very good mnaiIt on this Btibjoct in Mr. Monck Musou'a ‘ (hea- 
tiou by the inimediafe Agency of (lod,’p. 50, which is undoubtedly correct; to wit, 
that th« excessively small and uniform thickness of this vast expaiisiou of matler 
(esiimalod at only 100 unles, with an exbenie diameter of nearly 200,000) indicates a 
tlcgree of oblaleness quite inconceivable under the civcumstances, the iilanet wluii.e 
centi'ifugal force is supposed to have generated it being almost spherical, or flatleTic<l 
at the poles only by one-eleventh jmit (Laplace, Mmde, J. 70) 

t So Milton— 


-< ai](l otliev suns j)Crliap», 

With their attendant moims, wilt thou descry, 

Communicating male and female light, 

Whicli two great sexes animate the world,’—/-Vir. Lott, viii. 148, 
I liotanic Garden., iv. 359, commencing— 

* So, late descry'd by HerscheVs piercing sight.’ 

A noble passage, though in Darwin's inllated stjle. His cosmogony seems to have 

some 
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Jlis tbaA mttfcbof novwlty ibouictfbe oUcxteil 

ki tb« ^piari!lyiiatron(iMHicmlnpart- b But startini?' 

nith Alie ®u^‘^a^utbor '*Inanage$ with* imieli 

hap:(mnit|;r!loicenskler>iq sft^xsevskm a series of phonomenni wliich 
lefichiilio'one 'another, and which convey ns, bV'caty steps,' twm tins 
cebesliad;<t® theJterlestrial part of the sciciMio-of Ccsnios. Sur- 
veyihg. m sufccession the hoavmly bodies with whose density we 
ate tblerably I acquainted, Iheisun and planets, he next passes to 
r<)in(5ts,*‘whoso i rfrer stexture forms a step to that inconceivable 
altenuotifna of t^tavitalixi^ matter which constitutes, according* to 
Laplace land Huanborldt, llie Zodiacal Light; and to shooting stars 
juldatirolkfiesi’ttslcstial in their origin, terrestrial in their component 
partis (ii^oa', nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, copper, arsenic, 
tiny soda, ]}Otash, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon), which bring 
ns down to the vulgar chemistry and geology of our own Karih. 

Of cometary astronomy we have (p. 105, 6cc.) an interesting 
synopsis, winch we should willingly have transferred to our pages 
VYcrh it not too long; besides, our readers will be more interested 
in parts of the subject more akin to Humboldt’s own pursuits. 
It may bo mentioned in passing, as a curious fact> that the etuliest 
valuable! observations of comets arc due to the Chinese, and ex¬ 
tend a&fai' back as the years a.o. 240 (under Gordian Ill.), 531) 
(under Justinian), and 565. Our author do^ra not fail to dmw 
a contrast betw^een the terror with which these bodies were then 
rogar«led throughout Europe, and the scientific compfjsure of tlie 
Chinese. In 837, when a comet of alarming magnitude ap¬ 
proached the earth within twice the moon’s distance, whilst 
Louis I. of France Waa uying to avert the impending danger by 
\'*>wing to found a monastery, the countrymen of Confucius weio 
dooUy measuring the length of its tail and determining its course 
aiutwigftbthc stfiuns. 

' The comets of 1402; 1532, 1577, 1744, and 1843, were so 
bright that the nucleus was visible in broad daylight; but their 
well-defined disks are commonly excessdvely small, and indicate 
a diameter of but a few hundred miles,' ox even less«: The comet-^ 
ary light is ascertained by Ara^oJo be polaris^dyand'therefore 
he^oonckidcs it to be riefiected from the sun; whuSreoa it seems 
ta us fthal w^re the matter the same! as that of the Sidereal Ne* 
bulae, as has been supposed,^ it ought to be, like se\(4 

ktumnousw The lati is sometimes double (1807, lfJ43)i and- in 
1744:wasldtvaded Jnto six. The' apparent length utis, in 1618, 

Bonre!.«niiWgiy vSthMliat. 

tO 18 usually aannttfii oiii 

“-i** 

-ij' V ]04° 


isi the wi>tk Mor«- ui (KioatnoB,‘i|^ which ap}jeaM On 
y tu e\i8t m living p]feiu<9 and aintnaii, mid that to a limited 

■ ''' 5 ‘ “> i / ^ ^ ‘ ‘ , , *1' ‘ 
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KH*"; or i4^fgrnaiterF:tihan thei dwta&Ecb tfiroiv^ jlue horiacsfflr lo . thc 
xirniilui' I'M cum«t ©f 10b5O‘'had/^f^ni absolatB cacloiirt fof. tail! as 
gimt'as troin tbe sun M ibc e®rthirf(90iOOO,OOOiiEiSl»e6). A star 
of th« Kftoh niaghjtui1e>lo8t no ^mmbie part <kf-its ilnrilliancy in 
tnany odipsed fey Wdlley’s oomet dii 4830 al 'ittMlislanoe of duly 
2'^ “2 rnHw the tolncl^s conlre (Struvaj), “nor^ do appear ro- 
J'm frrtd ont of tlieit coursHi by ^ha ibe nebubms 

mntterr nvliich is tberefbTe conjocturdd to* bo hot fluid. 

Thema^^of ( (jtaets is corgectured not to cxsceeii l-SOOOth. <if the 
onrth’s at a ^fiaximum, and perhnps'not Nlf)G,<)00di ataaa a/voragri. 
The periods and eccentricities of comets oisiik lvell kubivn, 

an enormous range. Three orbits are considered to lie wholly 
within' the rnw>gni8wl limits of our solar systeih Emdtes 
cornel, Srhifrli revolves in 3^ years, and wlihse aphelion or most 
distant point lies w^itliin Jupiter's orbit; 2. Bieln’s comet of 
years oxtends its path beyond Jujuter's orbit, but far within Sa¬ 
turn’s; 3. Faye's comet (discovered in 1843, and of which tbo 
return has yet to be observed) is supposed to have a smaller 
eccentricity than any other known comet, and aperiod of 7i\ ycinrs> 
witli an orbit Iviug wholly between those of Mars and Saturn, 

On the other hand, the cornet of 1680 is supposed to leacii its 
aphelion at a distance of 80,600 millions of miles imm the sun, 
I’ortyd'our limes further than Uranus. Yet the nearest fixed star, 
whose distance has been approximately estimated (» Oentauri)* 
is distant no jess limn 11,000 radii of Uranus's orbit, and the star 
()1 C\gni'3l.00() radii, ^ et this same comet of 1680 approached 
ihc Sun's surface within l-fjlh of the sun’s diameter, or 7-lOths of 



tlic moon a dif-taracg from tlic earth. It was then moving with the 
^ clocity of about 250 English miles in a second, whilst at the other 
extremity of its eccentric orbit it must toil along at the rate of 
hut 10 feet in a second, a S}>eed comparable to that of many largo 
rivers. Nor does it k’feturn to the sun until tho lapse of 8800 
years from the thane of its departure. 

It is singular, that in enumemting (p. 118) instances of the 
near apphiacU ofi comets to the body of the sun, our author has 
omiUed that* of 1843, of wilikdi the orbit was first calculated by 
un acromplishsed young fislmnmlier^ M: Plantamour of Geneva, 
and shown to have a pgribelion distance less than that of any 
ppe^^ousiy known, ei^era thiitJif 1680, ’ , ' - 

. The next topic is one of general ieterest, and is treated of 


with ^reat fulness mid; oinginality j the phenomena and origin of 
meteors, including aerolites and common shooting stars. This 
part of tine work (pp» 120^137') will be studied with interest by 
men of kciferiM as w ell 'as,by piipblar rd^lei;s. It l^egjhs by teealHhg 
flic general phenomena winch are probably due to a comuaiou 


cause. 
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cause. Tlae 'appearance of luminous fire-balls, sometimes su 
largo and bright as to shed a visible gleam in broad daylight, is 
unequivocally connected by experience with the fall of aerolites or 
meteoric stones—^as was the case (to cite only recent instances) in 
1790 at Barbutan in the south of France; in 1794, at Siena in 
Tuly; ii^ i804, at Weston in Connecticut; and in 1S21, in the 
department of the Ardeche in France. Sometimes a small dark 
cloud ajipcars to originate the meteoric shower, whose descent is 
accompanied by a noise like thunder. The fire-balls, wliich 
ocmsionally appear to exceed the diameter of the moon, have 
every intermediate magnitude down to that of common shooting 
stars—and this is the strongest, perhaps the sole evidence, for their 
identity of nature ; both one and the other leave phosphoric trains 
behind them, a real phenomenon, and not due to an optical decep¬ 
tion, as has been sometimes imagined (p. 394, mtc 30). The 
important consideration which has recently recalled particular 
attention to these curious and beautiful appearances of luminous 
meteors, is their periodicity. On this subject Humboldt 

says:—- 

* Shooting stars fall either singly and rarely (sporadically), or in 
groups of many thousands. In the latter case they are periodical, and 
generally move in parallel directions. Of iieriodic groups the best 
known are the November-phenonienou (12th“14th of November), 
and that of the Feast of St. Lawrence (10th of Augiu t), whose “ fiery 
teais” liave long since been suspected by tiaditioii, and m an old monk¬ 
ish Calendar,'^ to be u recurring meteorological phenomenou, Although 
a mixed shower of fulling stars and fireballs was seen in the night of the 
12th — null of November at Klodcn near Potsdam, and in IF.32 
throughout all Europe, from Portsmouth to Orenburg on the Ural river, 
and even in tlie Isle of France in the iSoulheru Hemisphere, still tlie idea 
that great meteoric showers are connected with certain days was first 
occasioned by the observations of Olmsted and Palmer in North America, 
on the 12th—13th of November, 1833, when the fulling stars n])pcarccl 
compressed like snow-flakes about one spot in the sky, so that in nine 
hours not less than 240,000 must have fallen. Palmer in Newhaven 
(LMassacImsptts) recollected the meteors of 1790 (also on the 12th—13th of 
Noi^emljei), wliich were first described by Ellieott and myself, and which 
it is pi*oved, by the observations which 1 have cited, were simultaneously 
seen in the New Continent from the Equator to Herrnhut in Greenland 
(lat. 64° 14'), and between 46° apd 82° of longitude. The identity of 
the })eriods was observed with astonishment. The meteoric stream 
which filled tlue whole sky on the 12th—13th of November, 1833, 
from Jamaica to Boston, was repeated on the night of the 13th—14th 
of November, 1834, in the United States of North America, but with 
somewhat less brilliancy. In Europe the periodicity has been since 
more regularfy established. 

Said to CKist ui GoTpus Chri«tl CoJiegt*, Cambridge. 

^A second 
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‘ A second equally regular meteoric shower is th*t of Augitat—•the 
shower of St. Lawrence (9th*-^l4th of August)* In thu middle of 
last century Musscheubroek had remarked th<f frequicncy of meJmra iu 
this mouth; bat the certainty of their periodicaj retmn ut tl»e peiriod of 
St. Law'rence^a day was first estahlished by Quctelct,, Olbersi and Ben- 
/.ruberg. No doubt in time we shall discover other periodically requr.* 
ring streams—j)erhttps about the 22n(l—25th of April, and the 6tU 
— I2ih of December, tlie 27tli — 21Hh of November (remarked by 
Capocci), and the ITth of July.*— Kbsmos, pp. 129, 130. 


t 

It is impossible to deny the startling force of,these recurring 
exhibitions, as leading naturally to the coiqecture that melecns 
are (.'osmical, and not atniosphcric phenomena as Halley first 
suppp.T.ed;'*' for how, otlierwise, ran We account fijr a periodicity 
depending solely u]ion the time of year, that is, upon the earth*s 
geocentric longitude or position in space? If the j)ei’iodicity were 
ccriain, it would seem imj)ossible to entertain any othi*r sup])Qsi- 
tion than that these bodies, the very same with the ferruginous 
(uno>;idated) and stony masses (resembling dolcrite, a trap-ruck) 
which sonieliiru's i'all to the ground with such a velocity as to 
penetrate ten or fifteen feet into the soil (p. 122), are inde¬ 
pendent planetary bodies circulating round the sun (not the earth) 
with a mean velocity, distance, and })eriod similar to lliat of the 
earth in its orbit; for under no other ciicuiustanccs could they 
remain thus, as it were, suspended in space, ready to meet the 
earth at the ]>oints of mutual intersection of their respective 
orbits (tluj orlnt of the meteors being more or less inclined to that 
of our ])lauet). Xfndouhtedly no more exciting question in na- 
liiral j)liiloso])hy could be started : wc will briefly add such par¬ 
ticulars fioin the details given by Humboldt as may assist in 
fonning a fair judgment, tlnuigh probably the cautious rtuidcr 
juay be of o])iniou that the lime for decision has not yet arrived. 

The most impt)rtant observations, next to the periodicity, con- 
cer)i the abstdute height, velocity, and anagnitude t)f these bodies, 
including, for the present, fireballs and falling stars in one cate¬ 
gory. From the observations of Brandes and Benzeuberg, the 
height varies from IG to 140 English geographical miles. If this 
estimate ho <M>rrecl, some shooting stars are undoubtedly seen 
within the limits of the atmosphere, but others are as certainly 
far beyond the extreme bounds which have ever been assigned to it. 
Hence the atmosphere cannot be necessary to their luminosity, and 
indeed it is not easy to conceive how it should be so, in the state 
extreme tenuity which its U})per regions must present. The ap¬ 
parent or relative velocity of the meteors (supposing the earth at 
rest) would he by the same authorities from eighteen iq ihlrty-six 


^ Philusupbicul Troa^aGtioiu, viil. xxix. 
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fepWfk Avbick cm,m]y \)9. ^ppto,pUmctai-jf 
oip ^ptjpr find? a.,p 9 >jKerfuJ apguinent t»gpn8t 
tbj 9 ?^vi| Jp,^y 9 ascpW^ tkf.origip qf tfiese bofiic^ p luijnx vplcanps. 

Jippncl^pa from tfie ntuioa »vitli 
jPis^ ?u^ppt l^pWCtf&w thpj.lMflar ,atti-»cfipn,($Qp,0 

ywfild b,9,,no more .Oiivn.^is 
miles a second. The reipf^jpjng yelocUy,,(Af>M;olvp to tliirty mile$ 
4 ,^ejq(^i^.y^Qphl J^rp/qve ,bc, du^ to,lbp projpcUlc force of the 

pxcpecis all probahflity. 

, ,T% .Jbejght , 0 ^, ;^lcteo^s and their appavent size being 
l>^ 0 |>vPj U^eir may be calculated; and the largest, 

ac99v4wg'ti) from 500 lo 2600 (Frenchj fcpt in 

Thes-c are vast indeed, Avorthy of being ewsider^ed 
ph^^e^tary, fr^ag^CAU. I The meteor .of the 18th of August, 1*783? 
obscryod in f^ghind, was apparently as large as the iryKHAand 
v;as, coippuled to have exploded at a height of fifty miles, Avlfilst 
inMyiug w'ilh a velpcity of at least twenty miles a second, and to 
hfp’eJxMV^ diameter of half a milc;^' yet the fragments ivere 
npver foptid. The largest huown meteoric masses (two in South 
America) have, according to Humboldt (Kosipus, p. .123), a 
length between seven and clglit feet; but they are doubtless 
only fragmexxts, 

Ai>f>lhj&r circumstance of much importance is the gmcral dim> 
/(CA ofajijiwrcnt of these so-called periodic sUcanjs. , Un 

this point we shall give Humboldt’s own account:—• 

‘A striking confirmation of the opinion of ikc Cosniiciil orighi of 
such phtviagmenu waB-obtnined by Denison 01m»te<l of Newhnven (Mu»- 
sacJnisetts), who has shown that, from tlic testimony of all ohserverp, the 
firvbalJUaud falliiig stars of tjic 12lh and I3th of November, 1833, ap- 
P 94 red to be directcd/mw one and the same point in space near y Lconis; 
nqr-did they deviate from that origin, although the stai’ changed its aj)- 
parent altitude and azimuth during tlic lon» continuance of the observa¬ 
tion. Such uu independence of the earth^s rotation prcjvcs that the 
lurhinous bodies reached our atmosphere fVom the piahetary spaces 
beyond a. Front Encke’s calcttlatidii 6f the whrfe nbfeevvatkms made 
in the United States belweai the latitudes of 85** and 42^, they must 
have come from the point in space towwds which the carth^s motioa was 
their directed^’—p. 126. 

It has been supposed that the lessr eocact obserA'ations irt August 
c6bfihn'the same*Vie^b': But it is tvbttby of note that such an hy^ 
potllWis' as (dttib’g^et'Al diTcctidtr ef the meteors, must not only 
oe tiittiVer^Al'if true, but siippd^ the mcftieors t?a be dii^cted in 

^'ihtfiet'^ica^iy ojiposite 'to the ^i^th^s motion at the 
momfenlf^'^fori di^AVe'fiaveaiready <d3s^ved,/itiis mechaniettUydm- 




possible 





possible thrtt Ibey shft’uia lbe'f^lfrtl'W^V^^^ 

(\n.kh tflirough thfeiri;’atrfd inf 

ifiaitietrically oppo^d tiiotibh to'iKcapp^vbiit ptlth^ 
must b6 the restlltithr of tbbiv ihiH iif the 

ami therefbte iidt dibected from ■Aie ^alfijt tlie' oaVth 

is at the 'tirrie. These corlsi^erdti’dds ddtibtsupijni 

which <mr limits do rtdf'allow us to ehtbt^/' ^ ^ * ^ • 

!l is impossible, Hoii^evet*, tO dbhy ‘thtit' tlfie icdttsidCt^aiiOm 
which we have detailed, seem to confirm ^lic'dpthiott'biltCi^tdinbd 
even by some Orecian philosophers, tliat ‘at '^east; 

uncomhihed portions of the matter of which dhr‘plarietavy fiWfOht 
is Cdrirtposed. The fact that t^ieir constituents fMeafly bnUh^^^ 
i^lrd^ include (so far as our chemical analysis cittends) ild ihjprh- 
diertt not already recognised as composing the cruStpf our'pTdinfet, 
is highly interesting and perhaps unexpected. But instead of 
drawing the conclusion that therefore they must be of tCireStfJat 
origin, we agree with Humboldt, that it is more philOsOphiCdf 
to imagine (as Newton is said to have done) that the matter of all 
the bodies of oiir system is nearly alike; nor will it take nway 
from the interest with which the geologist regards the mbtCOric 
fragment whidi he has beeh fortUnatc enough to seCtirb fot hi^ 
cabinet, that it represents a portion of the rovffh of the 

universe, that which Omnipotence has elsewhere wrought (nto 
suns, and planets, and satellites;—it is a f#ortioil of; primaeval 
chaos. ... 


The doctrine of the periodicity of the meteors, of theiT fixed 
direction in space, and their consequently forming a aone of re¬ 
volving atoms in space, was quickly seized upon by the astjn>nomets 
and naturalists of Germany, and was carried Out perhaps Ireyotid 
the limits of a rigorous induction. Not only Was the periodicity 
in our own day admitted (the far mote numerous blank years tlnn 
those distinguished by the meteors being overlooked), but old 
chronicles wcite ransaqki^d for records of similar appearances. 
Considering that supU occurrences were almost as caret ully regii^,- 
tered in tfietaiinals.of isuperstition as in those of science^ il^is not 
wonderful that in the course of nine centuries three or fiwr sindi 
displays should be authentically noticed as «)CcUrring about the 
same aime of year \(Kufrnu>&, p.. i398)^ : liven . ^ ^phtoin this 
ponfnfmaiipn,.a, Ia^Hud<|a of ^alaaapst a inont!h ?; 9 quired/ta,be 
allpwpdi Bpt this cirpuntstanco np wsy iJi^ciwccv^d dtp 
nstroaomors: they fm’^thwithimaginp^Va pr^ces^tiqu^qf ;fh^.,n^s qt 
the meteoric rliig with the earth’fit a PWtifiwad 

retardfttiop*in the periwl af,,,oonjtmQ^iQn,.,.:Pwt; W>TPtha^ 
(xerinan writer of creilit has attem|>te<l to explain atv anomalous 
meteorological fact (Which, hoWtnfet*; yiery pfibably depe^ upon 

’ the 
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the loca? pbfrltJon* of'Europe), the occferrenbe, nfeinely, of some 
days in Febttuary and May, wliidi are colder than the regpularity 
of 'the annual cun'C of temperatuxe would assign, to the intet- 
vention of this problcmaliral Kone of asteroids between the earth 
and sun at these periods! We are surprised to see that our 
authot lends his distinguished countenance to this most reah and 
improbable hypothesis. ^ 

Whilst the cosmical origin of true aerolites may be admitted to 
be tnore than barely probable, long and patient ex^pericnce must 
be re(fuired before the ‘ November phenomenon’ can be placed 
in the same category. The common nature of true ineteoroliteft 
and falling stars, though once admitted by the sagacious Chladni, 
M^as finally rejected by him, and was also rejected by Humboldt 
himself long after he had observe<l the November meteors of 
1791).* The great diversity in their directions, attested by almost 
every author until the sujiposed discovery of their railirUion from 
the constellation Leo ; the fn(’t that more than thirty years elapsed 
in our own day, during which they are only once recorded to have 
been seen; the fact that whilst hundreds of thousands of meteors 
have been seen in one night at one place, no single meteoric mass 
has fallen synchronously at any known point of the earth’s surface, 
but that, on the contrary, aerolites have fallen indifferently at every 
season of the year ; the fact that these meteorur showers are some¬ 
times so local, that in 18!17 they made a great show in England, 
but constituted no phenomenon at all in Prussia, where they were 
carefully watched for;—all these circumstances constilUle unex¬ 
plained difficulties. How to reconcile them with any theory—- 
‘ nous ignorons eoinnie on Tignorait dn temps d’Anaxagore.'| 

From the digression on meteors our author returns to sitloreal 
astronomy, in which he gives a neat summary of what is known or 
inferred resjiecting the jdivsical conditions and distances of llie 
fixed stars, the proper motion of our own system (j), 149), and 
of double stars about their coirunon centrcjs of gravity (p. 1^2). 
The luminous phenomena of occasional and variable stars he 
elegantly and justly describes (p. IfiO) as ' Voices of the Past’-— 
{Stimmen der Vergan^enkeit). These lo])ics arc pretty well known 
to English readers, particularly from Sir John Herschers ex¬ 
cellent writings. 

At last we descend upon terra ftrma. and our author proce-eds 
to a description of our globe and its phenomena. He gives first 
an interesting detail of the physical bounds of our acquaintance 
with it—limited indeed, compared to its vast extent. Tl»e greatest 
depth beloAV the seadevel to which tlie solid earth has been pene- 

^ Humboldt, Ktdalioa Hiatorique, 8vo.j ir. 47, t Ibid., Jj, 
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Imtewl in nbo^i 2000 feet, or little mere tjian UlO,OC^tii of the 
earth’s nulius; hot the unfalhoinedecefttvhiis been -penetrated by 
Sir James Ross’s lead to a depth of 25,400 feet, or nearly five 
miles, xro bottom being found. The depth of the trough-shaped 
geological basins of the coal fotlnatjons (containing fijssils) in 
JieJgiujcn, is, from probable data, estimated at 5000 or GOOO feet 
below the surface of the sea. The highest of the Himalaya 
(Dhawalagiri) rises to 28,000 English feet, though that height 
has never been attained by man. When to this We mid lliat vol¬ 
canos pour forth matter derived (according to Humboldt, p. IGG) 
from a depth of 25 bmglish miles or more, we have an idea of the 
smallness of the portion of our earth (a spheroid nearly 8000 
miles in diameter) which we can explore. The lowest exposed 
part of the terrestrial surface is the I)ead Sea, which is {Kosmos^ 
p. 419) 1300 feet below the Mediterranean.* • 

Astronomy, geodt^sy, and modern jdiysics enable us, however, 
to deterjuine not only the size and figure of our globe, but its 
solid contents, compared to a given bulk, for instance, of water. 
The size and figure are more or less completely deternuned by 
three methods;—from the lunar inequalities,—by the measurement 
r»f degrees,—and by jiendulutn experiments; on the two last 
methods our author has collected in the notes (pp. 421—424) 
some curious and valuable iuforrnntion. The still more interest¬ 
ing question of the earth’s mass and density (Jtosnws, p. 17G, 
and p. 424) is solved also l)y three methods ;—by the attraction of 
the pluiul)-line by mountains,by the irregularities of the 
])euduluiTi,—and most satisfactorily and elegantly by the balance 
of torsion of Mitcljcll and Cavendish. In treating of the last, 
our author has most uiiaceountably omitted the capital experi¬ 
ments of Mr. JJaily, which have reduced the previous ones to 
mere matters of history, and which were already well known at 
the time at wliicli Ji^osnios ajipears (by internal evidence) to have 
been written.'} 

The state of the earth’s interior remains an * open question;’ 
and as the mention of it is the only part of Koamos which can by 
possibility provoke a smile, we give our readers the benefit of it. 

‘ In order to hriug tlje known small ellipticity of the earth into con¬ 
formity with the supposition of the uniform indefinite compressibility of 
its substance, the ingenious Leslie has described the earth as a hollow 
shell, filled with the so-called imponderable substances poBsessed of pro- 

'■ T T 1 -r Jt . _ j.. U.l T—- WM.* ----T T — fj- T'* ' ' - t I !■ •% * • IP 

** IJettou aiul Rnasejiger by the barometer,c and Lieut. Symotidfi by tiigofwmelry, 

Huavbpldt, Cenirnie, ii. 32!}. See, too, the ittjevesting account of 8i:i; 
WilbieS Barometrical Obeorvations^ in bis Life, by Allan Ctimiingbam, vol. Hi. 

t Mr. Bally's result (5*66 for the earth’s specific gravity) appeals in Mr. StUiler's 
excellent Physical Geography, published in Germany in X813. 
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digiottt repulMVB {M^wer. The&e bascarded and ai%itrary 0 ]muma eallecl 
forth atill more iWastical dreams. The ititenml sphere is by and bye 
}»eopled with plants and aBimals * upon which two little subterranean 
planets, Pluto aud Proserpine, shed their mild lustre. An equable 
temperature prevails in ,these terrestrial spaces, and the air,, rendered 
luminous by compression, niight well allow us to dispense with the in¬ 
fernal planets. Near the North Pole, in lat. 82®, is a huge opening, 
whence the Polar lights stream forth, and by which we can enter the 
interior of our globe. Sir Humphry Davy aud myself have been re¬ 
peatedly and publicly invited by Captain Symmes to such a subter¬ 
ranean expedition !’~iEb«mo.v, p. 1?8. 

The only reasonable notion which we can form of tin? interior 
rondition of our planet is derived from the observed increase of 
temperature as we descend in mines or examine water rising to 
the surface from Artesian bores. Baron II umboldt gives (note 8 
p. 426) a number of the individual results whidi lead to the- 
general conclusion that the rate of increase is about F Cent, for 
92 French feet of descent (1® Fahr. for 54^ English feet). It is 
plain ibat if this rate be uniform, or tolerably uniform, all known 
substances would be in a stale of permanent fusion at no very 
great depth. Humboldt estimates the depth at which granite 
must be fluid at 21 English miles (Kosmos, p. ISl), which is less 
than five times the height of the Himalaya, and little more than 
l-400lh of the earth’s diameter. In treating of the proper heat 
of the earth, our author adopts (wo think rightly) the views of 
Fourier, rejecting as arbitrary the modifications of Poisson, a 
most distinguished inatheinatician, but a very poor physical theo¬ 
rist. 

In connexion with the general question of the earth's heat (Uir 
author treats of Magnetic phenomena, as beiTig probably caused by 
electricity, and through electricity by beat. Speaking of tlio 
almost simultaneous disturbances of the needle over largo spaces 
of the earth’s surface, be says :— 

‘ These synchronous perturbations may serve for the determination of 
geographical longitudes witliiu ceitain limits, like Jupiter’s satellites, 
signals, and well-observed falling stars. Wc learn with astonishment 
lliat the movements of two small magnets, even were tbev tuspended deep 
in the interior of the earth, may serve to measure the distance between 
them; that they show liow far Kasan lies effistwards from Gtittingen 
or the banks of the Seine. There are also ])laces on the globe where 
the navigator, surrounded by fogs for many days, without sun or stars, 
and without any means of determining the time, can tell with certainly 
from the magnetic dip whether he is placed north or south from the 
haven of which he is ip search.*-— Kosmos^ p. 185. 

* HuUey seriously eiitertaiuccrsucU an idea, and cowipaww the eartli ii> an tmtdtatiou 
of several stories, iohabited witlmi and without.—Traus., 1691), quoted in A'omw, 

425 . 
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Tiu& la^ appUcalian of jmgmiic aei^nce to tamfsition waa, ^ 

Humboldt telU ug (-STcwinog, p. 420), mdst in- 

jij^enioug countryman, Gilbert, ioon after the invtftttfen 6f the tlip^ 
pingmeedie by NCrman, towards the ettd" of the 16th century* 
It is particularly applicable, says^ Huthfeoklt, to the navigation 
of the west cdaSt of South Atnerica. K mtist b^ actded, however, 
that the delerminatidn of longitudes, widely apart^ by means of 
magnetic perturbations,^ seems a doubtful appliCQUon, since the 
|)ublication by Colonel Sadiine of the comparatiTe; curves of dis¬ 
turbances at Toronto and at Prague, which. do not present the 
strict accordance noticed in the European observations* 

Terrestrial Magnetism, its recent history, and the especial inte¬ 
rest which attaches to it at the present moutent, from the unex¬ 
ampled labours In different parts of the globe, patronized by the 
Russian and English governments and by the East India Company, 
in order to advance it speedily and effectually, have been fully ex¬ 
plained in an article in the Quarterly Review for 1810. We may 
therefore pass rapidly over one of, the. most attractive subjects 
which the enlarged science of j)hysical geography presents. U will 
be sufficient to rtMuind the reader tliat the science of terrestrial 


magnetism (euipirically considered) involves three elements,— 
variation (or declination), dip (or inclination), and intensity;— 
and that the simultaneous condition of these three elements may 
be expressed by ilie ingeniously compendious notation of curved 
lines, drawn upon a terrestrial map—passing through all the 
points which have the same magnetic variation, for example— 
and so likewise for the other two elements. It is impossible to 
<*stiinate too highly the value of such graphical methods; at first 
only technical memories, they become engines of the most subtle 
disi'overios. These elements Tliey vary from age to age, 

so that the magnetic charts do not remain exact for any consider¬ 
able space of time. They have also annual and diurnal changes, 
which arc therefore periodic, and capable of being repiesented 
empirically in functions of the time—the elements returning to 
ihcir original v4lyes, after the lapse of a year and of a day respec¬ 
tively. They are also disturbed in an irregular and capricious 
manner, as we have already mentioned, and to these disturbances 
we shall immediately return. 

In Humboldt’s whites the reader will find some curious informa¬ 
tion on this part of the subject. The total intensity of the mag¬ 
netic forces was studied much later than the others, and up to a 
recent period no kind of approximation had been made to the 
uorh/namic lines. Humboldt considers his ascertainment of the 
tjralbud dacrem^ of intensity from the temperate zone to the equa¬ 
tor as the moHt important rmvlf of his great journey to the Tropics 

VOL, Lxxvii, NO. CLin. N {Kosmos, 
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{Kosmos, p. 434). We appreciate, therefore, the magnaninjity 
with which (note 29, p. 432, &c.) he discusses the claims of bis 
predecessors to this discovery. Humboldt announced his conclu¬ 
sion to the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 26th Frimaire, An 
XlII* (17th December, 1804), which established the universally 
received value of the magnetic intensity at Paris = 1 ' 3482; that 
at the magnetic equator in Peru being 1*0000. Admiral de 
Rossel's result, though founded on observations made in 1791*4, 
was only published in 1808; and consequently it is uncertain 
whether their author was aware of their exact import sooner, 
since he had certainly not communicated it to his friends. But 
Humboldt has found, from an unpublished letter of Lamanon, 
that this important fact had been already expressly deduced, in 
1787, from the observations made during Laperouse’s voyage. 
The scientific world will have little difficulty in leaving Hum¬ 
boldt in possession of the reputation which his discovery has given 
to him, since, though (like most other great facts in science) only 
a rediscovery of something already known or guessed at, he first 
saw its importance, and published it to the world, accompanied 
by sufficient evidence. 

3'herc is a long and very interesting note (36, p. 43()) which 
gives a detail, highly creditable to Baron Humboldt, of the 
share which his eminently practical mind has had in for¬ 
warding the science of magnetism, and in aiding, and indeed 
oriffinatwg^ the impulse which that part of physics has received 
in our own day. From this note it appears that, after Ins 
return from America, wdiilst residing in Berlin, in 1807-8. he 
commenced a series of closely coiisecvtive magnetic iibservations. 
pursued day and night for several days, at the period of the sol¬ 
stices and eijuinoxcs, in which he was aided by his friend Olt- 
maiins. These observations, which probably were originally in- 
tench'd to ascertain the regular diurnal periods whose existence 
had been known for the greater part of a century, led to the dis¬ 
covery of recurring but irregular perturbations—called by him 
magnetic storms —which he immediately perceived the importance 
of studying with reference to their simultaneity in different parts 
of the earili’s surface. But circumstances prevented his following 
them out. His change of residence to Paris, and the political 
convulsions of the time, were amongst these; and here we are 
again reminded, in our perusal of Humboldt’s Personal History, 
of the inestimable benefits to science of the profound peace which 
we at present enjoy. Oersted*s great discovery of the connection 
of electricity and magnetism awakened in 1820 fresh attention to 
the subject: and we presume it was by Humboldt’s advice and 
influence that his friend Arago's valuable (but hitherto unfortu¬ 
nately 
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imtely unpublished) magnetic pbservations at Paris were compared 
with simultaneous observations at Kasan in Hussia, when the simi¬ 
larity of the perturbations and the influence of the Aurora Bo¬ 
realis were clearly j>erceived.* On Humboldt*® return to Berlin, 
in 1828, ho recommenced his own long-interrupted labour, with 
the advantage of simultaneous comparable observations at Paris 
and in the depths of the Saxon mines; and then the similarity and 
simultaneity pjf the disturbances were fully proved by graphical 
projections, which were published in Fogyendorff's Atmals. But 
this was only a commencement; for the following year (1829) 
having undertaken, by desire of thp Emperor of Russia, a scienti¬ 
fic journey to Siberia, he took occasion to recommend to the 
Emperor the establishment of a chain of magnptic stations in his 
vast dominions. The Academy of Sciences, and Corps of Mines, 
obedient to the Imperial decree, instituted at Humboldt’s sugges¬ 
tion the system of observation which has since been continued and 
im))roved. 

Our autlior next s]>eaks in most becoming terms of his acute 
countryman (ianss. who soon after (1832) taking up the subject 
both mathematically «and practically, increased as much the deli- 
cnoy of the methods of o])servation as the value and definiteness of 
the observations themselves, considered as the elements of a phy¬ 
sical ibeory. But when the test of this theory was involved in the 
institution of jiliysical observations at many points, as remote as 
possible from one another over the globe, Humboldt’s influence 
and Humboldt’s sam)ir were again called inU) requisition. Cast¬ 
ing Ins eyes over the political divisions of the earth, he saw that if 
England and Russia combined their influence the problem would 
be solved. In 183G he wrote to the Duke of Sussex, as Presi- 
tleut of the Royal Society, desiring his and their influence with 
the British government to have magnetic observations established 
at ))oinis of our colonial possessions, which he had already, five years 
before (therefijre previous to Gauss’s publication), indicated as im¬ 
portant for the ends of science; namely, Canada, St, Helena, the 


* Not, however, discovered the tlrst time. The simultaneity at distant ]K)inU 
iuid already been ascertained by Celsius and Graham, in I7tl, whilst residing the one at 
tJpsala and the other in Londoxi, Tiie magnetic influence of tlie Aurora, which Humboldt 
190) attributes exclusively to Arago {wie Arago zuerst entdeckt hat\ was clearly esta- 
ished by the ^Swedish observei's, Celsius, Hiorter, and Wargentin, between 1740 axxj 
1750, in a number of special cases, the details of which are recorded. These being 
detailed in KUintz's Meteorologio (iii. 401, &c.), in the very part of that work cited in 
the Kosmos (p. 41‘2), we do not think that our author was entitled to pass tliem over in 
favour of the French Acadeuiiciau. If he justifies it on the ground of the observations 
being made at so great a distance from tlie Arctic Circle as Paris, he should recollect 
on oiwervation of kin own made in 1806, and demonstrating the same fact (Gilberts 
Anualen, xxix. 425, quoted by KUmtz). We find in all this a disagreeable tampering 
(even at a personal sacrifice^ with the integrity of scientific history. 
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Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France^ Ceylon, and New Holland. 
These requisiUons have been, to the national honour of Britain, 
almost literally carried out; and though the results are yet very 
imperfectly known, and cannot now be further alluded to, Hum¬ 
boldt must derive imperishable fame from having originated and 
impelled the movement, which was in his own country so power¬ 
fully stimulated by the sagacity of Gauss, and so generously acted 
on ip ours by Herschel, Sabine, Airy, Lloyd, and Brisbane. 

In page 428, Note 13, at the end, Humboldt, speaking of 
observations of ‘ Magnetic Storms,' uses these expressions :— 

‘ One of the most remarkable disturbances was that of the 25tli of 
September, 1841, which was observed at Toronto in Canada, at the 
Cape of Good HojiCi at Prague, uml partially in Van Diemen’s Land. 
The English festival of Sunday, upon wliicJi it is sinful (siindiiaft) after 
midnight on Saturday to read oil’ a scale or to follow out in all their 
development great natural plienomcna, put a stop to the observation, 
since, on account of tlie difference of longitude of Van Diemen’s Land, 
the magnetic storm happened tliere upon a Sunday ! ^ 

We are surprised that Baron Humboldt, usually so cautious in 
imputing blame, should have thus attempted to cast ridicule uixm 
the English Government and English men of si;ienc<‘, and upon 
such a ground. But the statement having been made in Ignorance 
of how these things are really managed with us, it requires a word 
of explanation. It is quite certain that the English philosophers 
declined to accede to the Gottingen ^ terms,’ or fixed days of con¬ 
tinued observation from five minutes to five minutes for twenty- 
four hours or more, which had been fixed, in defiance of the im- 
memoi'ial usage of all Christian communities, upon Sundays. 
^ for general convenience’ (of the Jews, we suppose). Here 
is no question of whether the mode of keeping the Sabbath 
in Scotland or at Geneva, in England or at Romej be most 
correct; it is no question of whether amusements are to be in¬ 
dulged in or not; whether or not the theatres should be shut; it 
is the simple question whether the seventh day is to receive any 
distinctive observance whatever—whether the hebdomadal division 
of time, which even Laplace traced in its origin to the very dawn 
of civilization, is to be annihilated. Is there, we would ask, an 
observatory in Europe which has not cony^^s de Dimanche? 
In any country where we ever spent a Sunday it was claimed 
even by those who wholly neglected its religious duties, by a 
prescriptive and indefeasible right as a day of unbending, of 
relaxation, and of social converse. We need but mention a 
single instance, because it expresses the extreme case of com¬ 
pliance with a usage handed down from the remotest generations: 
we mean the practice of the Polytechnic School of Paris, where 

Sunday 
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Sunday is kept ‘holiday,’ But our German friends emanci¬ 
pated themselves even from these relics of an ancient superstition, 
and declared that the first day of the week should be the hardest 
day of all; when the whole energies, physical and intellectual, 
should be concentrated from minute to minute and from hour to 
hour (so long as the wants of nature could be postponed), on the 
incessant w'atching of three vibrating bars. To those who under¬ 
stand what such tasks imply, wc need say nothing of this becoming 
Sunday’s emjdoymcnt; but we may mention, for the information 
o( others, that one of Gauss’s most zealous pupils had almost 
sacrificed liis life, through the consequences of a brain fever 
caught under the burning climate of Sicily* solely from pursuing 
the Sunday’s rclaxaiiom of Gottingen. We repeat, that such a 
jK)sitive institution of Sunday term-days was disgraceful to Chris¬ 
tendom, and it was so felt by the English philosophers, who re¬ 
fused to join the German confederation of magnetists in carrying 
out tlieir system of observation. The confederation were there¬ 
fore fain to indulge tlie English scrupulosity, and hence no doubt 
the sally in the Kosmos. When Mr. Airy (our excellent Astro¬ 
nomer Royal) mentioned these circumstances at the most crowded 
meeting which look place in the Senate-house at Cambridge, dui*- 
ing llie late visit of the British Association, the unanimous opinion 
of the assembly was sufficiently marked. 

But if Baron Humboldt had lived longer in England, or had 
vYvu cjuestioned any one competent English authority, he would 
hav(! known tliat it would be considered as ^sinful’ by, we 
&uj)pobe. any scientific man in this island to read off a scale 
after the clock had struck twelve on Saturday night, in order 
to observe an extraordinary natural phenomenon. Here is an 
(‘xainple in point. In 1830 an annular eclipse of the sun was 
visible in the northern part of this kingdom (where the observ¬ 
ance of Sunday is supjjosed to he more strict than elsewhere) 
ihtriny dmrch-time on Sunday, the I5th of May. What w.as 
the consequence? The service was postponed, and the whole 
])opulation saw tlie phenomenon, astronomers inclusive. The 
usage at Greenwich Observatory we believe to be this: the 
wliole staff are at liberty on Sunday, except when an observation 
is to be made of no great continuance, and which is likely to be 
of value to the interests of astronomy, or for the special im¬ 
provement of the lunar tables;—any extraordinary or unique 
phenomenon Avould be observed as a matter of course—but 
computations and all other work which can be done during the 
rest of the week are entirely suspended. Being ourselves fully 
inclined to regard the usages of different countries and sects with 
charity, and, indeed, to admit that no absolute standard of con¬ 
duct 
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duct can be named on this subject suitable to all nations and all 
times, we are surprised that a cosmopolite traveller and prave sage 
should have on this occasion permitted himself the double indul¬ 
gence of a blunder and a sneer. 

There is that* however, in the case before us which requires it 
to be judged by a more specific rule than that of national morality 
or individual opinion. The system of magnetic observatories 
in the colonies is a military one, conducted solely by military 
men, officers and non-commissioned officers of the Royal Artil¬ 
lery.* In CA'ery department of the public service coinjdlcated 
systems of duty must be conducted on fixed and precise rules. 
As artillerymen, they were engaged to w ork six days in the week, 
not seven. No option could be left to llioin to observe on Sun¬ 
days or not, as they pleased; it would Lave been an unfair im¬ 
putation of want of zeal upon any wliose conscientious scruples 
or the limit of physical slrenglh did not admit <»f their complying. 
And the importance of this rule of no work on Sundays is so great, 
that not to have adhered to it must have changed the wliole 
system of observation. For the personal strength of the obser¬ 
vatories must have received a largo accession in order to overtake 
the exhausting labour of perpetually observing and comj)uting. 
To do a sixth part more work would have rcfiuircd, we are cer¬ 
tain, a far more than proportional increase of the staff, and besides 
must sooner or later bring upon the most zealous a sense of un¬ 
remitting drudgery. A periodical ahsolnfe cessation of a kind of 
w^ork in its nature calculated to produce speedy satiety, is un¬ 
doubtedly on mere human principles a most wise legislative anti 
economical provision. We reply, then, to those who wish tin* 
colonial observatories to be worked seven (lavs a-wcek, in the cha- 

m/ 

racteristic language of the French functionary, * It would be worse 
than a crime—it would be a hhnider.'* And where, after all, is the 
loss? Perhaps during the whole five yeiirs that the observations 
were intended to continue, a second great disturliance might not 
occur on Sunday, and in any period of observation six such will be 
observed for one that is missed. As to mean results, the omission 
of the seventh day is inappreciable; and if it be said that magnetic ‘ 
disturbances come under the class of extraordinary and unique 
phenomena, before wliich the repose of Sunday gives way as 
matter of common sense,' we must observe that these disturbances 
can only be seen by watching for them ; they do not yet (whatever 
art may one day achieve) announce themselves. To note disturb¬ 
ances at all on Sundays requires the usual observations to be 


* Colonel Sabine’s Introduction to Observation* at Ttronto, 4to. 1840, p. 13. 

made 
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made as a matter of course ; and where the system of observation 
extends round the p^lobe, to have universally simultaneous rom- 
|)arisons could not be effected otherwise. 

After all, we do not su])pose that if the officer in command at 
V an Diemen’s Land had been aware of the peculiar interest of the 
j)heuoinenon, of which the observation was commenced on Saturday^ 
lie would have been deterred, cither by conscientious scruples or 
by the Jear of disobeying orders, from pursuing his inspection of 
the magnets after the? clock struck twelve. But we see one cir¬ 
cumstance ill tlu; detail of the observation as published by the 
Board of Ordnance,* which leads to a different conjecture; the 
observation at midnight ^ was missedthe last recorded was 
1 Ih. 4oin. (locrd time). The facts scorn to speak for tliernselvcs ; 
no doubt our non-coinrnissioncd officer, worn out by many hours’ 
watching,yi?// asleep, and perhaps was awakened to a sense of his 
position by the liright sun of a Sunday morning, pleasant to him 
as a day ciintly, at least, if not magnetically, free from jierturba- 
tions. To conclude—we have carefully examined Sir James Ross’s 
observations mad<* at sea in the late Antarctic expedition (Phil. 
Trans. 184*1, 18M) with a view to this question. The result is 
such as we should have anticipated. Sir James’s short slay in the 
perilous seas of these hiwh latitudes, whither he was sent expressly 
for llio accumulation of inagnetical observations, impelled him to 
use every favourable ojipoi tunity, whether on Sunday or not, for 
making .such observations as, requiring but a short time, if post¬ 
poned, must have been inevitably lost. 

From Magnetism the Baron proceeds to the consideration of 
the Polar liglus, which are so evidently connected with it. "We 
wish we could afford space to transcribe his excellent picture of 
auroral phenomena (p, K)9), and his judicious remarks on their 
eonne<?lion with circumstances purely atmospheric ; ive should 
liave dcinurred, however, to his comparison between our Polar 
lights and the feeble phosphorescence (as it has been called) of the 
unilluininated parts of the moon and Venus ; and we should also 
have (lueslioned whether science is advanced by classifying imrler 
the common head of' earthlight’ such diverse facts as the aunwa, 
the supposed luminosity of certain fogs, the animal light of the 
ocean, and the ‘ dark light’ of Moser’s pictures {Kosmos, p. 206, 
&c.) ; but our diminishing space warns us to be brief, and we pass 
on to the important class of facts more immediately connected 
with geology. 

The doctrine of the heat of the earth led us in one direction 

* Sabine on Obsen aliona ol‘ uimsual Magtietlc Disturbance, 4to. 1 843, p. 87, col. !• 

to 
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to the magnetic and electric phenomena which appear to be 
intimately connected with it (as exemplified by the similarity of 
the isothermal and magnetic curves first noticed by Sir D. Brewster, 
and by the fact of diurnal and annual magnetic periods); but there 
is a very different class of effects probably also due to it—the pro¬ 
duction, namely, of hot-springs, earthquakes, and volcanoes, the 
elevation of continents, the rupture of strata, and the metamor¬ 
phosis of rocks. This mode of presenting the connected sciences 
is not less elegant than just. The range of phenomena connected 
with volcanoes (which form as it were their middle term and 
most characteristic type) is startling, but cannot be denied to be 
ingenious. It commences with earthquakes (p. 210), omissions 
of gas, of water, i,e. cold and hot springs, pure or mineral; next, 
mud volcanoes, lavic volcanoes possessing civaters, dome-shaped 
Irachytic mountains, whose matter has been ejected, but not burst 
open into the crater form: lastly, elevation craters, or mountains 
elevated and opened at top, but without emission of lavas. Of 
all this we should like to have given some account, but the reader 
of Humboldt’s writings cannot expect much new on the subject 


of volcanoes. Teneriffe and Pichincha are already old friends; 


and for European volcanoes, and, we may add, lor the whole 
theory, our author simply reproduces the well-known views of 


Von Buch. 


In treating of geological formations the Baron describes ro(‘ks 
as distinguished by their origin into two divisions, wdiich he some¬ 
what'quaintly calls endoyenous and exoymous, from the alleged 
fact in botany that some plants increase from the exterior or l)y 
superposition of coats, whilst others are constantly jnishing their 
I'resh supplies of material from within outwaids. The analogy 
(even supposing the botanical fact admitted, which is not the case) 
is undoubtedly more apparent than real, and expresses nft more 
than the division of igneous and sedimentary rocks, with which 
geologists have long been familiar. Without quarrelling with 
names, however, we find formations divided according to their 
origin into four classes (p. 258). The first is the oulogenous, 
or, as it has been better termed by some English geologists, hypo* 
class. It includes, according to Humboldt—J, granite and 
syenite, on which formations he gives some curious details, 
especially as to the extensive superposition of granite upon slates in 
the valley of the Irtysch in Siberia (p, 262) ; 2, quartz porphyry; 
3, greenstone: 4, bypersthene; 5, euphotide and serpentine; 
0, augilic rocks; 7, basalt and trachyte. The second class of 
rocks, w'hich are, according to the authors exogenous^ include 

sedimentary deposits of matter cither dissolved or suspended in a 

fluid; 
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fluid; such arc—1, slates, upio the Devonian scries; 2, coal- 
formation deposits; 3, the whole series of limestones—except 4, 
travertine or modern fresh-water deposits ; 5, deposits formed of 
if/fusoria. The third class is composed of rocks, also sedimentary, 
but transformed in their physical and chemical characters by the 
superinduced action of the endogenous rocks of the first class. 
This introduces us to the wide and curious field of metamorphism, 
which the author illustrates by an interesting c^ollcction of 
examples and special cases, commencing with the effects of heat 
upon crystals and simple substances observed in the laboratory 
by Hose and Mitscherlich, and on natural and artificial com¬ 
pounds variously cooled, by Sir James Hall and Gregory Watt 
(p. 271, 274, 457). Cases occurring in nature arc next con¬ 
sidered, such as the crystallizalion and formation of new cleavages 
in slates near their junction with igneous rocks, and the tendency 
to th<‘ development of segregated quartz in those formations 
(j>. 272) ; the conversion of chalk and oolite into statuary marble, 
and of limestone into dolomite or into gypsum by the presence 
of certain intrusive rocks (pp. 272, 274, 278). The formation 
of quartz rock, and those in which garnet enters abundantly, is 
also considerc<l as a metainorphic action. The doctrine of mela- 
inorphism has received no stronger confirmation than from tlio 
artificial production of sirn])le minerals by processes of long-con¬ 
tinued heat. Humboldt distinguishes those found accidentally 
ill the slaggy produce of furnaces and those which have been 
(lirectly prepared by art from the known ingredients. The fol¬ 
lowing enumeration couiams a^j/sfallizcd products:—of the first 
1 lass or accidental—felspar, mica, augite, cilivine, blende, specular 
iron-ore, magnetic iron-ore, and metallic titanium; of the second, 
or synthetically formed,—garnet, Idocrase, ruby (as bard as 
Oriental), olivine, and augite. To the latter class we might add 
the very remarkable case of lapis lazuli, which is a volcanic (or at 
least metainorphic) products and which has lately been produccil 
from its elements by heat in the synthetic way ; but not, we be¬ 
lieve, crystallized. 

The fourth class of rocks is the conglomerate, including those 
sandstones which contain the debris of old formations and the 
* lleibung's Conglomerate’ of Von Buch, which are igneous rocks, 
including pebbles of the same nature with the basis (p. 282). 

The consideration of the arrangement of the kinds of formations 
now described, leads to the notice of Fossils as distinguishing 
types of geological equivalents, as the chronometrical indices of 
the age of strata—a discovery commonly thought to be modern, 
but which our author unequivocally attributes to Robert Hooke 
in 1688 {^Kosmos^y p. 284aud4G6). Of the exquisite preserva- 
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lion of fossil animals our authoib f^ives this elegant illustration, 
borrowed from the Dean of Westminster :— 

‘ In tlie lower Jura formation (lias of Lyme Regis), the preservation 
of the ink-bag of the cuttlefish is so perfect, that the same material which 
myriads of years ago served to defend the animal by concealing it from 
its enemies, yields an excellent colour (sepia) with which its portrait 
may be drawn.’—p. 285. 

Our author seems disposed to adopt Agassiz’ opinion, that with 
one single exception no fossil fish has been found in any part of 
the transition, secondary, or tertiary series, which is specifically 
identical with any living specimen; and below the chalk the 
yenera are all extinct (p. 288). But in contrast with the state¬ 
ment (not in contradiction to it) he places the discovery of Ehren- 
berg, that whole masses of the chalk formation arc actually com¬ 
posed of microscopic shells identical with those of our present 
ocean in temperate latitudes. Whence he infers, that the term 
Eocene cannot be justly applied to tertiary formations, since the 
dawti of existing species is already to be found much lower. 

The development of fossil geology is necessarily brief:* in p„ 
291 we have a condensed enumeration of strata iu the order of 
superposition. The vexed question of diluvial phenomena and 
transported blocks is left almost untouched ; our author merely 
intimates in one ])lace (p. 299) liis preference of the ol<l Jheory of 
Von Buch, that they arc due to currents of water caused by the 
sudden elevation of mountain chains, rather than to icebergs or 
any other cause. 

After mentioning with deserved j)raise Elie do Beaumont’s 
maps of the comparative extent of land and sea at different geo¬ 
logical epoclis, Humboldt thus sums up:— 

‘ The result of the researches on the relative areas of the dry land is 
this;—that in the earliest limes (the Silurian and Devonian Transition 
E])ochs) and in the oldest secondaries, the dry land, the surface covered 
with plants, was confined to detached islands; that at later epochs these 
islands were united, and the deeply indented baysbecame inclosed as lakes; 
that at last when the mountain chains of the Pyrenees, Apennines, and 
Carpatliians anjse, about the period of the older tertiary rocks, great con¬ 
tinents appeared, having almost their present dimensions. In the Silurian 
period, as well as that when Cycadeee and gigantic Suurians abounded, 
there might be less land between one pole and the other than we now 
see in the South Sea and Indian Ocean. Mow this excess of water, to¬ 
gether W'ith other causes, acted to produce a higher and more uniform 
temperature, will be shown hereafter. We must however remark here, 

* The precise geological limit of the great classes of fossils is always interesting 
It at present stands thus; Pish begin with tiie Silurian rocks and ascend utuiit*-. 
mptedly to the tertiary foinmtioiis inclusive. Saurians commence in the magnesia), 
limestone (zechsteiii); Mammalia in the Jura formation; Birds in the older ch^k. 

with 
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with reference to the gradual growth by agglutination of the newly ele- 
voted spaces of dry land, that sliortly before the revolutions which after 
htng(.'r or shorter pauses occasioned the sudden destruction in the dilu¬ 
vial period of so many vertebrated aninmlsj portions of the preBcut con¬ 
tinental masses were still completely separated from one another. 
Tliere prevails in South America and in Australia a great resemblance 
between the living and extinct animals. In New Holland wc find fossil 
remains of the kangaroo; in New Zealand, balf-fossil bones of a huge 
ostrich-like bird, Owen’s Dinornis, wliich is nearly related to the living 
Apteryx, hut little so to the recently extinct Dodo of the island of Rod¬ 
riguez.’— Kosmos^ p. 303. 

Passing from pure geology^ our author next contributes some 
interesting Inforniatiou on the forms of continents, and on the 
struggle between the sea and land to which they are due. Re¬ 
lative changes of level are discussed (p. 312, vSec.), particularly 
those in Sweden and of the Bay of Naples, which he considers 
may be due to groat internal ])ressure, or to the irregularity of ex¬ 
pansion of great masses by central heat—an idea due to Breisluk, 
though lately revived by Babbage and BischofF.* The anomalous 
levels of the D<'a<l Sea and Caspian are discussed, and the lead- 
ing phenomena of the ocean, such as its temperature, saltaess, 
tides, and currents, very summarily enumerated (pp. 321—329). 

Tlie next t<)p]c is meteorology, or the phenomena of the atmos¬ 
phere, including climate, wliich has always been, we should say, 
the subject of predilection with Humboldt, nor perhaps has he dom* 
anything so likely to perpetuate his fame as the construction of 
isothermal liiujs, and his subsequent researches on their modifica¬ 
tions and inflections, including the influence of season and tjf 
heiglil. In such processes of first generalization of isolated facts, 
so as tor)btaiu empirical laws, we find the undoubted of this 
<listinguished traveller ; and the patience and skill with which he 
lias endeavoured to raise meteorology to the position of an exact 
science are <leserving of all praise. Tliere is, however, little in 
this part of the volume (pp. 332—302) not already well known to 
readers of his former writings. 

Finally, the jjicture of the physical world is completed by a 
glance at the wonders of organic life. Animal life, says Hum¬ 
boldt, characterizes the ocean; vegetables, the laud; nor could he 
better illustrate this fact than by a curious extract from Ehren- 


*•* With reference to tlie rise of ibe coast of Sweden, it seems to us tliat ourauttmr’s 
too marked partiality for everytliingr done by an emiuenl friend, has led him in Note 
‘iti, 473, to treat iMayfaiv's prior and admirable expositions of the ].henoincna (in the 
Hutloniau U beory, Ait. 391, &c.) as being no real anticipation. lie so treats them 
because they were ' entirely unknown to our great geognmi (Von Buch), and have exer¬ 
cised no influence on llie progress of Vhysical Geography.' The first of those assertions 
may he correct, but we resiiectfully demur to the second. 
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berg, giving the latest results of his successful and brilliant career 
of discovery:— 

‘ There not only exists an invisibly minute, microscopic life in the vici¬ 
nity of either Pole, far beyond where larger animals have ceased to exist; 
but the TnicroBcopic creatures of the Southern Sea collected in the Ant¬ 
arctic Voyage of Sir James Ross, include an unsuspected abundance of 
hitherto ))erfectly unknown and often most beautiful structures. Even 
in the residuum of the melted ice which floats in rounded fragments in 
latitude 78° 10', were discovered above fifty species of siliceous shelleii 
Polvgastria and Coscinodisks, with their green ovaries, therefore un¬ 
doubtedly living and successfully contending with the extreme cold. In 
Erebus Bay there were drawn up with the sounding-lead from a dejjth 
of from 1242 to 1620 feet, not less than 68 siliceous-shelled Polygastria 
and Phytolitharia, and amongst them a single calcareous-shelled Poly- 
thalamitt/ — Kosmos^ pp. 369, 370. 

The discoveries of the German microscopist are amongst the 
most striking of our time. Not content with peopling the depths 
of even the Polar seas with myriads of living beings, lie traces their 
remains amidst the solid rocks of our globe, where they not only 
characterize but constitnic whole formations. We know not whe¬ 
ther the element of fire may not one day reveal microscopic phoe¬ 
nixes to our astonished gaze, but the air at least is peopled with its 
legions, and in the dusty rain w hich sometimes falls in the open 
ocean Ehrenberg has discovered remains of eighteen polygastrie 
animalcula (p. 373), 

In the few remaining pages of the volume before us, Paron 
Humboldt treats of the geographical di3tril)uUon of jdants and 
animals; he touches witli caution (p. 378) on the vexed r|uestiou 
of generation and the origin of animal organization; and sums 
up with a brief notice of the natural history of man, whom la; 
(like Dr. Pritchard) pronounces to belong (p. 379) to a single 
species. 

In closing this volume, sufficiently complete in Itself, al¬ 
though intended as a precursor to others, we cannot but repeat 
our expression of unfeigned admiration at the perseverance and 
research which it displays,—the generally happy selection of fads 
and skill in their combination, together with the ample and 
learned references to authorities in the notes. All this would be 
admirable from a person of any age, but in the w’ork of a more 
than Septuagenarian it is really astonishing. It is not a musty 
collection of the gleanings of a life of hard reading, but bears 
within itself ample evidence of the freshness and even ra¬ 
pidity of its composition. A vast majority of the references are 
to woiks and memoirs of the last ten years, and even less. It was 
only in February, 1843, that our author dismissed from his hands 

his 
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Ills ihreo volumes on Central Asia, and this work appears to have 
been rhiefly written since. 

Possibly the slrupfgle for novelty has been carried a little loo 
far. A picture of the (so-called) natural sciences as they arc\ 
cannot be constructed solely from the annals of contemporary dis¬ 
covery. The book of nature is a roll extended from yeiir to year, 
but of which the earlier part, though blotted and altered, is not 
expunged or useless. Tlie facts of science form a diverging series, 
of which each term is larger than its predecessor, yet not so im¬ 
measurably so as to allow all that precede to be neglected in 
comparison of it. Baron Humboldt, indeed, promises a history 
of science in a future volume; but he seems to us to have antici¬ 
pated a great deal of it in the present one. The notes contain 
much curious, jierhaps rather too elaborate learning, on the ac- 
quii'cments of the ancients, and also (what is more germane to the 
matter) on the discoveries of the 16th and 17th centuries. But 
the 18tli century seems to have been forgotten, and the unin-r 
formed reader would, we fear, form an undue estimate of the rela¬ 
tive importance of contemporjiry discoveries, distinguished as they 
undoubtedly are. 

But we have yet another remark, which justice requires us 
to make, without meaning at all to detract from the cordial ex¬ 
pression of approbation which we have pronounced. Though our 
author disclaims the intention (Preface, p. xiv.) of deciding claims 
of priority in scientific discoveries, it would be quite impossible to 
avoid them in a work like the present. Now on questions of in¬ 
dividual or of national claims, Baron Humboldt will be tried by 
a severer standard of impartiality than most writers. His European 
reputation, his liuropean correspondence, his extensive knowledge 
of languages, his liberal principles, his generous temper, even the 
fact of his having been almost equally domiciled in two countries, 
speaking and writing in French and German with equal facility;— 
on all these accounts, more perhaps than is reasonable will be 
and is expected of the author of Kosmos, a work, the greatness of 
whose scheme seems to address indifferently all civilized nations, 
and students in all departments. 

Neither France nor Germany has any right to complain of 
the share which Humboldt has assigned to them in the great 
struggle for physical discovery. But we cannot rise from the 
c:areful perusal of this elaborate work without feeling that 
our own country has come off' second, or rather third, best. 
The physics have (it seems to us) been written for the longi¬ 
tude of Paris, and the geology for that of Berlin; and no 
one, we think, who is conversant with the scientific circles of 
those capitals, can fail to see that the selection of topics and 

of 
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of authors is tinged with the unconscious prejudices of local 
opinion. 

In saying so much (and we could not feel ourselves justified in 
saying less), we are far from imputing to Baron Humboldt any 
motive less amiable than a desire to gratify distinguished contem¬ 
poraries whom a less noble-minded pei'son might liave regarded 
rather with jealousy than with deference. To his ancient ally, Von 
Buch, especially this deference seems to surpass what could 
reasonably be expected or wished. The whole of the geological, 
and some other relative parts of the work, are not merely filled 
with t‘itations in flattering terms from the writings of the ‘greatest 
geologist of our time/ but whether in matters of fact or in great 
theories, in trivial or important coincidences of opinion, nay, even 
in what is pointedly omitted or gently allowed to subside into 
neglect, the geological reader traces so exact a transcript of 
the well-known and sfereottfped opinions of Von Buch, that he 
feels as if our author had forgotten his individuality of opinion 
in the anxious desire to ajiplaud and flatter his friend.^ Agree¬ 
ing as we do entirely in a great many of these views, and enter¬ 
taining indeed an exalted opinion of the sagacity acquired by th(‘ 
great Prussian geologist during a life spent with nature, and now 
on the verge of fourscore, we are far from wishing Humboldt’s 
doctrines to have been different; wc only wish that we had had 
a more impartial jiicture of his own convictions, and that a little 
more notice had been taken of contemporary, even if leas dislin- 
guislied labourers. If wc recollect what has been done in Eng¬ 
land for modern geology—what is impeiishablv inscribed in the 
history of the stience by its nomenclature—the members, deceased 
and alive, of the Geological Society of London might have rea¬ 
sonably expected to fill a more j)roinincnt place in the scientific 
history of the last forty years. Why is it that uneuplionious 
local names attached to certain rocky beds by an obscure mineral 
surveyor in England, and by his more cultivated successors, have 
become household words in every language of Europe ?—Clunch 
clay and Kimmeridge clay, Portland stone and Coral Rag, and 
more lately Silurian and Devonian rocks—are terms known from 
the banks of the W<dga to th(»se of the St. Lawrence, from New¬ 
foundland to Patagonia, from Norway to New Holland; and even 
our fastidious neighbours in liurojie have been constrained to 
Gallicise these barbarous terms. It is all well to signalise 

We have been disagreeably struck witli the complimentary efiithets wliicli Tlaron 
Humboldt lavishes so indiscriminately upon the authors whom he cites, especially npott 
his countrymen. These possibly regard them in no other light than they would the 
conventional ‘ hochwohlgeboren ’ of German correspondents. But the thing conveys to 
an Englishman a different impression* 

Hooke 
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Ilooko (as wc have seen, |)ag;e 185 of this article) as havinpf been 
the first to perceive the possibility of the chronological identification 
of strata by fossils, but it cannot justify the defect of impartiality 
in tlie recent history. We have even remarked that throughout 
this volume our author is curious in his researches into the early 
history of English science—witness his allusion to Hooke ( Kos- 
mos; p. 466)—to Gilbert’s proposal to determine latitude by mag¬ 
netic dip (p. 429)—to Bacon on the form of continents (p. 1107) 
—Childrey’s first description of the zodiacal light (p. 409)-<i^and 
Halley on the (\>smical origin of aiholites (p. 125); but this 
does not at all console us—but the reverse—for the spai'ing allu¬ 
sions to the (/real steps made in Great Britain in the modern 
branches of science?. It is not enough that English books are cited 
as mere authorities for a fact, as Dr. Buckland’i? ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise’ is not uufrequently. We miss the recognition of the 
place whicli our geologists are entitled to hold in the history of 
science, which was never so conspicuous as within the recollection 
of those now alive. 

We have alluded to geology in particular, because the defect 
is striking, and because the subject is generally understood in 
this country. Perhaps in some other branches of science the 
deficiency is even more striking; but we do not choose to dwell 
upon a topic at once disagreeable and invidious; and we are 
very willing to conclude with an admission highly cre«Utable to 
Baron Humboldt. We perceive no trace of personal ill-will or 
jealousy in any part of the book or its citations, In the part 
where our author lias allowed most scoj)e to his unbiassed and 
best informed judgment, there it is most impartial and most com¬ 
prehensive. Distinguished us a traveller, he might have had some 
temptation to wilhholil or attenuate the praises which our British 
scientific navigators and explorers have so peculiarly merited. 
But it is exactly the reverse: the praises of Burnes, of Darwin, 
of Franklin, Bcechey, and Ross, are amongst the most cordial in 
the book. Where our author could draw most on his own stores 
of knowledge, and was least subjected to the influence of less high- 
minded friends, there his native generosity is best shown. 


Art. 
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Art. YW.-^History of flm House of Commons from the Conven¬ 
tion ParliameM of 1688-9 U the passing of the Reform Bill 
in 1832. By W, Charles Townsend, Esq., A.M., Recorder of 
Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1843. 


TITE have here a collection of biographical notices of all the 
Speakers who have presided during the hundred and forty- 
four years above defined, and of several Members of Parliament 
the most distinguished in that period. The selection of the lattei' 
has not been made on any very intelligible system ; but much use¬ 
ful and curious information is scattered throughout the volumes. 
The life of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, is the most laboured, 
and will be read with interest. It removes some of the imputa¬ 
tions which have long rested upon a statesman who was much 
overpraised during his official life, and has since been unjustly 
disparaged; yet it leaves his character a mass of strange contra¬ 
dictions. An old Whig of Republican origin, at the head of the 
Tory ministry; a Presbyterian, deriving strength from his sup¬ 
posed devotion to the Church; a lover of letters and the liberal 
arts—the good-humoured associate of literary men in their leisure 
hours—so reserved and mysterious with all men in affairs of im¬ 
portance, as to repel attachment and confidence; the minister 
who felt that he owed everything to the partiality of a wayward 
sovereign, yet appears to have forgotten all the respect to which 
she was entitled; condemned by his position to manage the feel¬ 
ings of a ^ royal prude/ and performing that most difficult task 
with success, though he occasionally entered her presence afi’erted 
with liquor- 

Mr. Townsend’s judgment on public chara^;ters appears to be 
in general candid and dispassionate; we may wish that a greater 
number of parliamentary leaders had been introduced: nor can 
we think his apology for stopping so very short of our own times 
entirely satisfactory. The great majority of those whom he deli¬ 
neates are members of his own profession; and in Westminster 
Hall an opinion will probably prevail that he does not exemplify 
the old proverbial remark which he says has been frequently 
made in the House of Commons. " Touch a lawyer,’ said Edmund 
Waller, ' and all the lawyers will squeak;’ but if the same de¬ 
scription cannot be given of this catalogue as that applied to 
Gilbert Burnet’s ‘ History of His Own Times ’— 

‘ Political Anatomy— 

A case of skeletons well done. 

And malefactors every one/ 

yet his legal portraits are frequently by no means flattering. 

Some 
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Some who richly deserve the name are unsparing^ly shown i 
•»ut others, on whose merits a reasonable esjmt de cori)s might 
have dilated with pride and satisfaction^ are nbt placed in relief 
with the lustre‘which fairly belongs to them. 

For instance, we may be puzzled to discover why tlie respect¬ 
able R<?fcordcr of Macclesfield should designate the Lord Chiei 
Justice Holt as one of the ‘ Dii minorum gentium/ He, indeed, 
admits hisname to be the greatest among these inferior delli|||^ and 
that ])oyond coin])arison; a distinction likely enough to he disputed 
by the admirers of Lord Mansfield, if conferred on Holt merely ns 
a juilge—and which becomes still more questionable when the 
great success of that learned Lord as a parliamentary leader in 
both Houses is remembered;—but we find nr^eason (except 
from the accident of his not having held tlie highest office in the 
law, nor filled the chair of the House of Commons) for |?lacing 
Holt in a lower class than Maynard, Lechinerc, HaronPrice, or 
even Sir Josejih Jekyll, who occupies tlie lowest rank among liis 
'Dii majoves/ Mr. Townsend very properly rejects, ami com¬ 
pletely refutes a vulgar story of Holt having used coarse and 
offensive language to the Speaker of the House of (Commons ; 
yet he whimsically rakes up another equally coarse anecdote 
of the same description not worth preserving, if true, and much 
more likely to be a stupid invention. lJut the fame of a 
judge must rest on his judicial conduct. With that of Holt 
we are peculiarly well acquainted; for his decisions, which 
have been handed down to posterity by a more numerous body 
of* reporters than those of any other judge, have ever held 
the highest authority in our courts. Mr. Townsend justly calls 
his juilgment in the case of Ashby u. White a ' noble judg¬ 
ment/ and gives a very short extract from it. On this im- 
jKirtant question the Cliief Justice had the misfortune to differ 
from Ills three colleagues in court—a misfortune which he felt 
severely, as, by those who are imbued with the true judicial 
spirit, it always must be felt, though sometimes unavoidable. He 
was also constrained to differ from the recorded vote of the ILiuse 
of Commons, who considered his views as inconsistent with their 
privileges, and had often and recently visited such expressions of 
dissent with their vengeance. In the opinion, however, which he 
conscientiously bt^lievcd to be true flolt persisted, and ultimately 
had the satisfaction of seeing it adopted by a majority of the whole 
body of the judges, and by the House of Lords. We have thus 
all the assurance that authority can give that he tvas not blinded 
by any personal motive,—the ]>uerile love of popularity, or a 
vulgar itch for braving a dignified assembly: that he did not per- 
voL, Lxxvn. NO. CLiii. o vcrt 
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vert the law, but on the contrary saved It from perversion In its 
hour of peril, and by his resistance, long his sole resistance, de¬ 
feated the attempt to set up an arbitrary power in England. 

It may be thought that his character could afford to lose 
whatever a few trivial stories might detract from it. Perhaps so. 
But truth is not without its value. Human reputation * in broad 
rumour lies,’ and hundreds form their judgment from tales that 
pas^jurrent for one that weighs the real merits of the man. 
Tlu^tory of Holt’s insulting the Speaker had become, by dint of 
often telling, generally believed. Mr. Townsend styles it apo- 
crypkalj and demonstrates its falsehood. Wherefore, then, repeat 
it again? The other story rests on no better authority. But 
here also Ilol^naybest defend himself; for the able and learned 
judgment referred to, and another growing from the same trans¬ 
action, mark the gentleman and the scholar as well as the lawyer; 
a vein of simple and toucliing olorpaence runs through tliem wholly 
inconsistent with the coarse dulness imputed. 

Another Chief Justice—the late Lord Ellenborough—has 
likewise encountered the censure of this historian. learned 

lord applied the following remarks to ihattVotc of the Conven¬ 
tion I’arliainent which consigned Sir Francis Pemberton aiid Sir 
Thomas Jones to Newgate:— 

* It is Burpiisiug, upon looking at the record in that case (an action 
against the Serjeant-at-unns for talse iinpribonmeut), how a judge sliould 
have been questioned and coiuiuittcd to prison by the J louse of ('ounnoiis 
for liaving given a judgment wdiicli no judge who ever sat in this place 

could differ from.It was after the Revolution, which mija's 

such a commitment for sucli a crime a little alarming. It must be re¬ 
collected, that J.^ord Ciiief Justice Pemberton stood under the disadvan¬ 
tage, at that ]>eriod,of having been one of the judges who sat on the trial 
of Lord Russtdl, and therefore did not stutul high in jmpalarity after tlic 
Revolution, when the judgment and attainder in that case had been re¬ 
cently reversed by Parliament. I would not, however, have it for a 
moment supposed that I cast the least reflection upon Lord (jhief Justice 
Pemberton for his conduct in Court upon that trial. He was a inan of 
eminent learning; and being no favourite of either party at that time 
(for be was shortly after that trial removed from lus situation), was pro¬ 
bably an honest man. Nor can I find any fault for his direction in mat¬ 
ter of law upon that trial.’* 

And tlie Attorney-General having described Pemberton, with 
reference to his examination before the House of (.'ommons, as 
one of the boldest judges who ever spoke. Lord Ellenborough 
observed, that 

']*h« same opiiiiou is expie8se<i by Mr, Phillipia iu bis valuable work resperbrig 
the State Trials, aud was probably entertained by the government which removed Pem¬ 
berton from lus uflice immediately after. 


‘ Holt 
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‘Holt was still a bolder judge; for when he was summoned before 
a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to hear and report his 
rt'asons for his judgment in tl)c Banbury case^ he said that ‘‘ if the record 
w{“re removed before the Lords by Error, so that it came judicially 
before them, he would give his reasons very willingly, but lie would not 
lie questioned for the reasons of Ids judgment in that mariner,” This 
happened within a few years after the jirocccding against Lord Chief 
Justice Pemberton, winch no doubt Lord Holt had then in his contem¬ 
plation/— liurdvtt V. Abbott, p 


On whi('h Mi\ Townseiul is pleased to observe, speaking of the 
(hiuvention Parlianiont, that ‘their treatment of the judges who 
pn ?sided over tlie legal iniquities of the two preceding reigns has 
been severely censured, with more severity, perhaps, than the very 
peculiar occasion culled for.'—vol.ii, p. 15j. 

Now wc conetdve that no occasion can furnish an excuse for 
inanil’est injustice, and that tlie only question here is, whellier 
liord I'dlenhorough’s view of their treatment of the judges be 
correct. Mr. Townsend adopts the same view, informing us that 
‘ Sir b'rancis Peinlierton’s defence of his own judgment must un¬ 
deniably be ileeined a sounil exposition of the law.’ Why, then, 
is he classed with ‘the judges who jucsided over legal iniqui¬ 
ties r And is thcr(! any severity of censure in alleging, that the 
vote which condemned him to Newgate for rendering a just judg¬ 
ment was calculatt'd to excite both surprise and a little alarm in 
the mind of one of his successors? 

The fact is. tliat the Convention Parliament is a decided favouriu^ 
with this author; it may he styled his hero, as the Long Parliament 
has been styled the hero of Mrs. Catherine Macaulay’s History. 
Ill his table of contents he observes that the (Convention Parlia¬ 


ment ‘ used their sjiiriting gently,’ which jihrase he thinks so ap¬ 
propriate that lie repeats it in his text. lie justifies the eneo- 
mium by a negative kind of praise, which, dexterously employed, 
might slied a mild lustre over the names t>f Domiliun or Nero,— by 
enumerating various outrages and excesses which they did nut com- 
niit. They exc(;plod but twenty-six persons from their Act of In¬ 
demnity; they directed few prosecutions; they did not ^ daljfele in 
blood;’ they even negatived a motion to hang ' two of the judges, 
aet'ordiug to the notable exanqilo of the head justice who was 
c‘xecuted at 'J’ylnirn in Richard Il.’s time, for a general examjde, 
at Westminster Hall gate,* He thinks that judges and crown 
lawyers might have been more hardly dealt with than they actually 
were, and for smiims transgressions. ‘ The chief miscreant,’ says 
Mr. Townsend, rising here into eloquence, ' JefiVies himsell, en¬ 
sanguined us in a scarlet robe, lay at their mercy in the Tower ; 

() 2 within 
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withm their own walls sftt Sawyer, and Williams, and inch, the 
persecutors to death of Armstrong and Sidney—the Blatant rc- 
vilers of the bishops/— {Ib. 157.) 

No right-minded man can wish to depreciate the great merits 
and services of the Convention Parliament, which was not, liow- 
ever, a club belonging exclusively to one party, gaining the upper 
hand by violence, and laying all adversaries low, but a union of all 
the parties in the state, which, while driven to resistance by the 
enormities of the late reign, were still earnestly bent on the noble 
task of erecting a new“ government by law, by a judicious balanc¬ 
ing of the feelings, opinions, and interests of all. 

The apology for the illegal severity into which the Commons 
were betrayed against two high functionaries who did their duty, 
attempted to be drawn from their forbearance and lenity towards 
others who had grossly violated theirs, cannot be admitted lor a 
moment. Sir Francis Pemberton could derive no consolation in 
his cell in Newgate from knowing that Herbert, Wythens, and 
Williams, escaped the punishment due to their misconduct: 
such unjust partiality would rather aggravate his sense of th(? 
wrong he endured. With submission to Mr. Townsend, we 
think that Lord Ellenborough might naturally object to the 
precedent. Nothing is less acceptable to minds accustomed to 
any rational theory of crimes and punishments, than that spool (‘S 
of mob-justice which, failing to secure Cinna the conspirator, is 
content to hang Cinna the ])oet; or the politic determination of 
the puritanical colony to hang an ^old weaver who was bedrid/ 
as an atonement for the preaching cobblcr^s offence, whom llu'y 
could not spare from among them. It is to be lamented that 
the lawyers who sat in that parliament cither wanted the cou¬ 
rage to resist this illegal vote, or the influence that should have 
dissuaded the majority from adopting it. Thetfi at least, W(*ll 
knew that the punishment was nn outrage upon justice, and the 
conduct praiseworthy which was treated as criminal. It is always 
a thing to be lamented when the historian stoops to palliate acts 
of wilful oppression. Fox justly reproaches Huinc for withdraw¬ 
ing one strong check from the minds of princes by extenuating 
their faults ; and experience proves that pojmlar assemblies stanil 
at least as much in need of all the restraints which a dread of 
censure and shame can impose. 

Few persons will have taken up tliesc volumes without the 
expectation of finding some allusion at least to those questions on 
the nature and extent of parliamentary privilege which have lately 
occupied utleiition. The period of the title-page <locs not indeed 
embrace them, as they began to be agitated since the passinjf of 
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the Reform Art: but the history, in many of its branches, begins 
before 1G88, and some parllculars arc brought down lower than 
I8.S2. In running over the table of contents at the head of the 
first volume, our eye rested on the phrase, * This last feather in 
tlic j)liune of Privilege is at length torn away." In the text the 
same last feather is said to have been ^remorselessly’ torn away— 
a startling announcement at this day, when Privilege has been 
asserting its claims in the loudest and most commanding tones: 
but, on a more attentive perusal, the meaning of the word will 
appear to be here confined to the transmission of letters free of 
postage—an exemption not, as we think, remorselessly lorn away, 
but gracefully surrendered to the popular anxiety for the full trial 
of a great finaiuaal cspeiiment, 

'i^he more general subject is however touched in various pas¬ 
sages of the work, and it yields to none in importance. Recent 
events induce us to enlarge once more on this great and interest¬ 
ing sul)jcct, Priviler/e of Parliament, 

VVe hold its very name in reverence. We regard it as repre¬ 
senting the infiuence legitimately exercised by public opinion 
over national afl’airs. It is the instrument by which the great 
body of the people interposes in the government, strengthening 
power when bencfic^lally exercised by the most effective sanction^ 
<lelerring from oppression by remonstrance beforehand, or clias- 
tiseinont inflicted after the fact, and seeking an appropriate 
remedy for every evil tjiat may have crept into the State, or may 
menace the general welfare. From the hour when the first par- 
liam(^nt sate, under whatever title, the consciousness of its own 
\alue, as securing these great purposes without violence, must 
have been present to the minds of some of its members. The 
fust eflorts would be coarse, rude, and inconsistent; rendered 
feeble and defective by the vast disparity between individuals who 
took a leading part and the mighty powers which they dared to 
tonirol or question : but the principle was iilive and active. 

Wiihoui freeclo7H of debate^ Parliament could perform no part of 
its duty. Lord Coke, in bis quaint language, calls this fundamental 
privilege ^ the quintessence of the four essences whether it was 
or was not first formally claimed in the Speaker’s address to the 
'JMironc on the accession of Henry the Fourth, it was an insepa¬ 
rable attribute of the Flouse^of Commons. The rebukes and 
penalties that followed its exercise prove its existence. Though 
Sir Peter de la Marv suflered close imprisonment for his reflec¬ 
tions upon Alice Pierce, the royal favourite, and the unfortvmate 
clerk. Sir Thomas Ilaxy, was even condemned to die the death 
of HU traitor fur introducing a bill to restrain the extravagance of 

Richard 
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Richard the Second's household, these things show that the ex¬ 
penses and even the personal conduct of the king were in the 
fourteenth century made the subject of attack in the House of 
Commons, The noble name of Wentworth can boast that those 
who bore it in the reigns both of Tudors and Stuarts had the 
honour of suffering persecution for the freedom with whic h they 
canvassed affairs of state within the walls of Parliament; the 
illustrious Sedden and his compcicrs were sent to the Tower, 
after the session, for their proceedings in the House; the 
courts of latv, corruptly obsequious, recognised liie jnmer of com¬ 
mittal for such offences, at the king’s jileasnre; and Sir John 
Plliott, the anc'cstor of the Earl of St. (Tcrmains, fell a martyr 
in prison to this unjust sentence. Put the offences were com¬ 
mitted, were re})eatcd, were avowed as meritorious, or ratlicr vin¬ 
dicated as necessary for the discharge of duty. '1 die privilege stands 
recorded in the Petition of Right; it is secured and enforced 
by the Bill of Rights: not c'rcated by those venerable statutes, 


but declared as that without which our free constitution existed 
but in name. This prmh\(/e was the lair of the land: the judges 
who denied it betrayed and disgraced the law which they ouglit 
to have administered. The outrage thus committed in its naiiu* 
against the freedom of parliament in the times of James the? First 
and his unfortunate son did more to estrange their loyal su])jerls 
than any other of their errors ; and the mean acquiescence of the 
judges liad the effect so feelingly described by (‘larendon of up¬ 
rooting the last hold possessed by the government on the confi¬ 
dence of the country. 

Personal freedom, frorn arrest must also have been r)f early 
introduction. J'hc necessity for it might not have been foreseen ; 
but any power of imprisoning the members may be so efi'ectually 
employed to tiefeat the exercise of all parliamentary functions, 
and is so obviously capable of being abused to that end, that it 
must have been prevented from the first moment that the Com¬ 
mons felt tlieir independence. We need not go higher tlian tin? 
reign of Henry the Sixth for the historical proof. The case of 
Thorp, S])caker of the House of Commons, and afterwards a 
Baron of the Exchequer, is extremely singular in all respects. 
Our present concern with it is only this : that when he uas cojri- 
milted to the Fleet in execution of a judgment, the whole House 
petitioned the king for his release^ claiming freedom from arrest 
as a privilege by common custom, ^ time out of memory of man.’ 
Tlie privilege was extended to the servants of members; and per¬ 
sons of substance who feared to be arrested for their thdils paid 
money to the members for this exemption, and were fraudulefltly 
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rnrollcd as their menials. The apparent retinue was likely to be 
large in proportion to its real insignificance: fur the needy 
ineinber was in the habit of soiling his protection for a few shih 
lings—an abuse long since swept away, as the servants’ privilege 
has been abolished by act of parliament. That of the members 
is still kept alive, and is not likely to bo extinguished. 

The privilege of vommifting for mitcmpt must belong to every 
legislative and to every judicial body. It rests on the necessity 
of removing obstructions—either such as create a physical diffi- 
enlty of proceeding, or a moral impossibility of commanding the 
necessary respect—of jiiUtiug down the coercion of memlici s by 
po])u]ar violence, or resenting the disparagement of either house 
by insulting libels. The exercise of this latter privilege, power¬ 
fully viiulic’atcd by Lord lOllenborough in the judgment above* 
cited, has nevertheless been long regarded with natural jealousy: 
and considering with what absolute freedom the measures of 
govei ninent and the acts of individuals are now daily discussed, 
the greatest caution and hn bcarance must appear to be necessary 
in acting on this species of contempt. The offence is in its nature 
doubtful, tliO punishment discretionary; and the judge, provoked 
to ])ass a sentence for an offence towards himself, cannot be ex- 
piH'tcxl to decide with an unbiassed mind. Besides, the ordinary 
Iriimnals are fully competent cither to punish the libeller, where 
really criminal, or to give compensation to j)crsons really injured 
by libel. Vet, with all these disadvantages, there may be a neces¬ 
sity lor either house to act jnomptly in the repression of outrages 
upon decency; and the privilege admits of no dispute. 

All penal visitation by either house of parliament ft)r misde¬ 
meanors of a more general nature, as when the Long Parliament 
took upon itself to punish for blasphemy or heresy, we humbly 
conceive to be absolute departures from the line of duty pri*- 
scribed to I^arliainent by the Constitution ; nor is there the least 
ff*ar (notwithstanding a long line of jirccodenls) that wo shall 
witness the infliction of jiunishment for such offences in modern 
times. 

It is in the nature of Privilege to take a much wider range. 
As the great iuejuest of the nation, intrusted w'iih the right of 
impeachments the Commons must possess all necessary means for 
collecting information and evidence. Being bound to excrciae 
their jiulgment on all legislative measuresy they may find it neces¬ 
sary to institute a free iiujuiry into facts of every description; and 
as unforeseen obstacles may be wilfully thrown in their w'ay, 
which they must liave the power to remove, there may be no pos¬ 
sibility of precisely defining beforehand the precise means by 
which the exercise of their power may be defeated. In this sense, 

therefore, 
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therefore, .the House may be truly said to be the sole judges of 
breaches of privilege. For example : an assault is an offence at 
law, and may be punished in the courts, and is, generally speak¬ 
ing, no breach of privilege: but an assault accompanied with im¬ 
prisonment, to prevent the attendance of a witness before a Com¬ 
mittee, or an assault upon a witness by a party affected by his 
evidence, may obviously fall within that description, and the 
offender be properly chastised for breach of privilege. 

The distinction between the right to punish for an invasion of 
known privilege, and the right to define privilege, seems too clear 
to stand in need of any proof. Yet it should seem that these two 
ititelligible propositions have been confounded. Among the pri¬ 
vileges of parliament, the privilege of declaring absolutely and 
exclusively what those privileges are, has been of late prominently 
and authoritatively claimed. Let us reflect on the nature of this 
c laim, and consider what reception it could have expected at the 
hands of a Plantagenet or a Tudor, if Mr. Speaker, when i)re- 
sented for the approval of the sovereign, had asserted it as the 
inherent right of his faithful Commons. What would have been 
the surprise excited! Most likely some explanation would have 
been called for; and, if given in the unlimited sense to which it 
lias been expanded in later times, as involving the right of dis¬ 
posing at their pleasure of the rights of individuals, without check 
or c:ontrol from the king's courts, or any authority known to ilu? 
laws—those courts and those laws to which the king never denied 
that be himself must yield obedience—a most animated scone of 
some kind could hardly have failed to be presented. Tiu^ bold 
extravagance of the demand, its monstrous incongruity with the 
jjrinciplcs and the forms interwoven with the very idea of a j>ar- 
Jiament, and with the means of enforcing it, might have sunk all 
feelings of indignation in surprise and ridicule. The monarcli 
might have stormed ; or he might more prudently have under¬ 
taken the defence of popular rights, and reminded the delegates of 
the people that they were sent to deliberate on the granting of 
suj)])lies and the redress of grievances, on the enactment of new 
laws, or the rcjical of old ones, in concert with the king and the 
lords—‘but that neither king, nor lords, nor commons, had aright, 
in the name of privilege, or in any other name, to exercise a power 
superior to law ! The third monarch of the Stuart race was snj)- 
posed to have met such a claim with no unseasonable pleasantry. 
When the Commons went up with an address so worded that it 
could be fairly translated into the doggrcl—• 

* With all humility wc crave, 

That you, our king, should be our slave.* 

—his 
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—his Majesty’s most gracious ansra^er was well couched in the 
familiar couplet, supposed to be pronounced by his commission* 
<*rs 

^ Our lord, the king, having no need, 

Thanks you as much as if he did.’ 

Hut a dialogue of this kind between the King and the Speaker 
caimoL be even ijnaginod as occurring since the period of the 
l{cvululi(nK Thii framers of the Hill of Rights cannot bo ron- 
cei>e<l to luive said—‘ We have overthrown a government which 
exercised a power of dispensing with the laws, and we mean to 
substitute a House of Commons which shall be free to do any¬ 
thing under tlie name of privilege : wc insist upon being governed 
by the laws, but we reserve the right of superseding them, and 
lodjic it in the })rivil(!ged hands of ourselves and our successors/ 
Henry the Eighth’s parliament, which gave bis proclamation the 
force of law, lliongh guilty of a treacherous abandonment of its 
high trust, did not enunciate a palpable absurdity; but the lan¬ 
guage of our hyj)otliesis is neither more nor less than a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. Whether kings or parliaments bear sway, the 
dominion of ‘ jus incognltum ct vagum’ is ^iniserca servitus*—- 
a yoke which no English elector ever thought ho enabled the 
r< 4 >res(;ntative for whom he voted to bind upon the neck of him¬ 
self and his posterity. 

\'(‘t truth compels the acknowledgment that the ultra doctrines 
of jnivllcge have sometimes been taught by such authorities, that 
it would have been wonderfid if they had not been received as 
true by tliose to whom they ascribed such miglity powers. Neither 
(»f iho Jameses and neither of the Charleses was soothed by flat- 
t(?rci s inU) a belief of their own divine right by words more sub¬ 
missive and servile than those often employed by the venerable 
guardians of the law respecting the uncontrollable nature and 
unfathomable height and depth of privilege. Such was Lord 
Coke, atoning in his old age, when he had put off the ermine and 
bet'ome a parliamentary leader, for loo much deference paid by 
him when on the bench to the j)rcrogative royal. His 4tli Insti¬ 
tute, left incomplete, and not published till after his death, echoed 
till? mysterious responses of former judges when they declined, 
undoubtedly from prudential motives, to deal with a subject so 
far transcending judicial faculties; and they have been in later 
times repeated, even after Holt’s masterly reasoning had demon¬ 
strated their inconsistency with the law and constitution of Eng¬ 
land. Rut that reasoning has been admitted, and its principles 
have been fully borne out by later judges who have been required 
to examine them judicially, among whom w^e would principally 

name 
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name Lords Kenyon and Kllenborough,* whose adoption of them 
M^as distinctly proclaimed, even when they were acknowledging 
the legal validity of privilegi; up to a certain point. 

Unless this unlimited power exists—if the privileges of par¬ 
liament are subject to any degree of limitation—the nature and 
extent of that limitation must unavoidably be brought into ques¬ 
tion before the courts of justice, when the rights of litigant parties 
depend upon it. He who shelters himself for an aet which 
would be illegal if not sanctioned by privilege, can make out his 
defence by no other means than by showing that it is so sanc¬ 
tioned. In cases of arrest in former tirncs^ this proof was given 
by the writ of privilege; the validity or invalidity of which must 
then be discussed and decided on such party's a])pli(’alion. It is 
the privileged defendant, not the unprivileged plaintiff, who ex¬ 
poses the claim to hazard. We are well aware of the incouve- 
nience and the scandal arising from the avowal of opposite opi¬ 
nions by one of the estates of the realm, whi<‘h must concur in 
making laws, and by any court of justice which is charged to 
administer them wlien made: but the same would have arisen— 
the same at least in its nature, though perhaps different in degree 
—if the judges had done their duly, and liberated the members 
ini])nsoned by a ro^al mandate, or had declared Charles tlie 
First’s attempt to impobo a tax unlawful. And llie scandal and 
inconvenience are to be avoided, not by a sacrifice of conscientious 
conviction on either side, but by an earnest inquiry after the true 
principle, and as firm a resolution to abide by it when ascer¬ 
tained. 

On a recent occasion, the printer employed by the House of 
Commons jnstihed his publication of a libel to the injury of an 
individual, liy the suppos<?d privilege of that House to publish 
for sale such defamatory jiapers. Informed of this action, the 
House came to a resolution that it actually enjoyed the jiower 
so drawn into dispute. This resolution was unanimously pro¬ 
nounced inoperative by all the judges of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, who thought with Lord Holt, that if such a jirivilege 
existed, it would protect the printer, though not declared by the 
House ; and if it did not exist, that their declaration could not 
create it. To contend for a power which they did not possess, 
w^cJtild have been an assertion by the Commons of ‘ the l ight 
divine to govern wrong and for the (Jourt to take the law from 
any extraneous authority, against their own conviction, would have 
been a betrayal of the jilaincst duty. 

The fate of the action, therefore, between the contending 

* The fdriiuT in 11, r. Wilglif, 8 Term R^p.; tlie latter in BurUett r. 
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parllns depondetl entirely upon the validity of this claim of pri'- 
vilpf^e. The argument in support of it was maintained with 
fXreal loaniinfif and dislinefuished ability. The Court, however, 
thought that the proposition was not established; that the sale 
ot innocuous papers to any extent pi’oved nothing* on the point— 
and that the acquiesccnc'e of parties accused in parliamentary 
Ileports, if properly considered, proved very little. They were of 
opinion that tlie votes of the l*ong Parliament, preceding, or 
rather indeed announcing, the outbreak of a civil war bet\V(‘en 
the king and the parliament, were no safe guides to a iletermi- 
nation of the legal rights ])ossessed by those great contending 
autlmrities: they found, in one of their law-books of the greatest 
weight, the distim'lion expressly taken between publication to the 
worhl at large and printing for the use of the members : they found 
that attempts liad actually been made in the House of Commons 
to permit the publication of its votes and proceedings, and were 
negatived. Their judgment, though disapproved by the House, 
was no otherwise qucsliontnl than by committing the attorney 
who sued it out, and the unfortunate sheriffs, who were bound 
by their official duty to carry it into execution. No writ of error 
was brought; ‘ transiit in rem judicatam,’ Two propositions 
w<uo thus established : first, that the House of Commons lias not 
the uncontrollable ])o\vcr of declaring its ovvn privileges ; se¬ 
condly, that it does not possess the })rivilego which it asserted 
upon that occasion. 

Another action was brought hy the plaintiffs attorney against 
tlie serjeant-at-arms for trespass, in breaking and entering his 
house and disquieting his family. The serjeant pleaded the 
warrant of the House of Commons; but the plaintiff replied, 
that tlje trespass had exceeded the command contained in the 
warrant. Tlie jury found tiiis fact for the plaintiff, and accord¬ 
ingly awarded damages, which were paid. In all this matter 
the House abstained from any interference. Yet, if judicial dicta 
could make a law at variance with the first principles of a free 
constitution, a judge lio less eminent than Sir William Blackstone 
iiad ex]>rcssly laid it down from the bench that the courts could 
neither inquire into the validity of the Speaker's warrant, nor into 
the correctness of its execution by an inferior officer. 

The same jdaintiff proceeded against the same defendant for a 
similar trespass in execution of another warrant issued by the 
Speaker. By a singular infelicity, this warrant itself w^as so drawn 
up as to make its legality doubtful, and three of tlie judges felt 
themselves constrained to pronounce it illegal. The House of 
Commons, entertaining the contrary opinion, has directed a dis¬ 
cussion of this very subordinate point m a court of error. This 

is 
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is the unexceptionable mode of questioning a judgment from 
which aqy parly interested may dissent; and on the pending suit 
we abstain from remarking. However it may be determined, the 
important propositions above alluded to are left unquestioned. 

Let it not be forgotten, that while these proceedings were 
going forward, the sheriffs, who had been committed to close cus¬ 
tody for executing the writ placed in their hands, applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for liberation from an imprisonment 
which they deemed illegal; and this application was refused by 
the Court. The ground of the refusal was, not that the Court 
thought the imprisonment warranted by the facts which had 
notoriously caused it—for they w'crc known to hold the contrary 
opinion; but that they thought they had no power to inquire into 
those particulars, inasmuch as the serjeant-at-arms had returned, 
by way of answer to the writ of Habeas Corpus, that the House of 
Coanmons had committed in general terms for a contempt not specified 
in the warrant, l"he recognition of this fearful j)owcr may surely 
relieve the judges from the suspicion of ill designs towards the 
authority of the House of Commons ; and it were strange indeed 
if such a power of general commitment were not sufficient for 
executing all the legitimate purposes to which any of their duties 
may bind them. 

Recent transactions have given a new stimulus to the anxiety 
felt upon this subject. A committee of the House of Coininons, 
engaged in the investigation of the I’oor Law, had received staUj- 
incnts injurious to the chara(;ter of a surgeon. I'hey were prinUid 
by order of the House, and circulated at the cheap regulation 
price. The surgeon docs not appear to have had any oj>poTtu- 
iiity of defending himself before the Committee, or to have known 
of the imputations cast upon him before this publication of them. 
Whether they were true or not, those who had only heard tlicm 
cx parte could not possibly know : the person who sufficed from 
them declared them utterly folse, and took the proper means for 
his own vindication by bringing an action for slander. The 
defendant, if a trial bad ensued, might have justified the truth of 
his charges to the satisfaction of the jury; he might even have 
defeated the action by showing that, when summoned as a wit¬ 
ness, he had stated to the Committee what he really believed to 
be true. But, instead of trusting to the merits of his case or the 
lionesty of his motive, he preferred a petition to the House of 
Commons, complaining that the action had been brought; and 
the House, calling before them the plaintiff and his attorney, di¬ 
rected Mr. Speaker to inform them that they had committed a 
breach of the privileges of the House, and were guilty of a con¬ 
tempt. They both protested their entire ignorance, till they were 
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thus enlig^htened, that their conduct exposed them to such a 
censure, declared their contrition in the humblest apologies^ and 
undertook to drop the action. 

Shortly after, another ])etitioner respectfully apprised the 
House of Commons that his name had been employed without 
his authority in some proceeding before them inculpating third 
])cvsons, and exposing him to consequences which in his opinion 
gave him a right of action against the person falsely representing 
him. He therefore requested the House to sanction bis proeeciU 
ing to bring such action. The permission was refused—with a 
distinct intimation that if he should venture to do so lie would 
incur the penalti(*s of a contempt. 

On the lOlh of July, 1845, the defendant in an action for defa¬ 
mation informed the House of Lords by petition, that the words 
for which he was sued were a part of his evidence given before the 
Committee apjioinlod by that House to inquire into the law of 
gaming. After a delay of two or three days, in the course of 
which a committee sat to search for precedents, the House of 
Lords adopted the same course which tin* Commons had pursu(*d;—^ 
rejirimantled the plaintifl'and his attorney for their contempt and 
breach of privilege—and compelled them, by similar threats of 
ihclr lordships’ liigh displeasure, to undertake that the action 
should be immediately discontinued. 

Without being extremely nervous in the apprehension of 
danger to the constitution, wo cannot help feeling surprise—wc 
might even add, in the language of Lord Ellenborough, some 
little alarm, when we consider these votes of both houses of 
parliament. In the first place, we are wholly at a loss to 
conceive where the contempt lies; what offence or slight is of¬ 
fered by the supposition that a false statement may jiossibly 
have been laid before a committee by a malicious or interesUvl 
witness. No committee nor any court pretends to guarantee the 
veracity of those who bring information before it; but if the 
information be false wc should have presumed that they would 
be the first to promote its detection and exposure. Witnesses 
are protected enndo, morando^ redeundo ; not calumniando, vicn^ 
tiendOf pejerando. If, besides being deceived themselves, the 
House of Commons liave had the misfortune innocently to deceive 
others by publishing false charges, a strong additional motive 
appears for their aiding in the correction of so lamentable an evil. 
If the information lie true, its truth alone will relieve the defend¬ 
ant from the groundless action. 

But why, it was asked, must the witness he harassed at all by 
an action ? The implied argument proves a great deal too mucli: 
it assumes the right to prevent all unfounded actions, and the 

power 
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power to determine, in the first instance, and on ex parte allega¬ 
tions, that a specific action is unfounded. The legal tribunals are 
the authorities appointed by the constitution to execute this high 
trust. They are not,indeed,infallible; but they are the best that 
society has been able to frame for its own protection, and with 
them on the whole it is well satisfied. No reason can be devised 
for believing that an injury committed in the course of a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry invests either house of parliament with any 
keener perception of truth, or any Letter means of discovering it: 
while both are avowedly incompetent to award comi)ensation for 
injury. I’he same answer will dispose of another argument which 
a]>pcars to have been urged as a reason for passing these votes:— 
‘ As we compel the witness to give his evidence, wo cannot ])ennit 
anyone to sue him for giving it’—and it has become a liabit to 
talk of ^ our witness.* The compulsion to attend and give evi¬ 
dence, whether by virtue of the Speaker’s warrant or of the 
ordinary writ of subpama, requires nollhng of the witness but 
to state what lie truly knows—not to give tlic jiarticular evidence, 
least of all, faUe evidence from malicious motives. This is what 
the plaintiff ascribes to the deiendant, aUvl by bringing the action 
obliges himself to prove at the trial. 

In the mean time it is evidently possible that a grievous wrong 
has been inllictcd, lieavy loss iinrurred—that the slanderer may be 
actually deriving pecuniary benefit from the ruin brouglitupon th(‘ 
slandered, 'J o wlmtever extent all th(‘se facts may exist, the suf¬ 
ferer, hose action is suppressed, is deprived of all redress, and 
treated as criminal for seeking it by legal means. It is not the 
auoinalv sometimes exhilhled, a right witliout a remedy; but, w here 
the law recognises the right and supplies the remedy, I^rivilego 
threatens to crush with his iron mace the injured suppliant for 
jusliee. 

These arguments ajipearto us as com}>letc and unanswerable as 
they arc cl<‘ur and simple. And here we are not aware that any 
ilistinclion has been drawn between either House of Parliament 
and an ordinary tribunal. Bearing false witness before any C’ourt 
is an obvious contempt of that (‘ourt, as well as an offence of a 
deeper dye. But that contempt must be committed with perfect 
impunity, if the practice lately adopted should be established—for 
Courts have no instinctive power of discovering when evidence is 
false; th,it can only be expected as a fruit of the scrutiny to which 
it is subjected by some person sustaining injury from the false¬ 
hood. l"he endeavour to expose it may be no offence whatever, 
but a meritorious public service, according to the result of an ofli- 
cial inquiry. But even if it fail, there is no shadow of contempt 
of the Court; for no kind of disrespect is implied by it, nor any 
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obslructJon oflFercd by it to the proceeding in which the falsehood 
is supposed to have been uttered. Others may possibly bo de¬ 
terred by die fear of an action from giving false evidence;—but 
this is no evil; the salutary fear which is found by experience to 
be the best security for truth is one of the greatest benefits con¬ 
ferred and intended by a system of laws. 

On a calm consideration of this matter, we conceive that if 
any member of Parliament wqre now to propose a legislative 
measure, enacting that no person sliould be sued for information 
given to a committee, ihougli such information were false and 
malicious, no power or influence could be successful in carrying 
such a measure through. If, on the other hand, it he a clear and 
acknowledged ])rivilegc, so uniformly exercised as to be ])luced 
beyond question, a privilege it must remain, like some others sanc¬ 
tioned by custom and practice, though iu themselves not to be de¬ 
fended. Ilut such exercise is not to taken as establishing such 
j)ractice, from a lew occasional votes, if at variance with the first 
princi])les of justice, and iu truth of no value for enabling the 
House to perform its functions. Sir S. llomilly disposes of such 
jnoofs in a summary but conclusive sentence :— 

‘ Instances, indeed, vvcrc produced where the House had exercised the 
]iowiT of imprisoning for libels on their past proceedings; but they weic 
iew, and mostly in very had times. One case was that of Arthur Midi, 
in Qiu-en Elixiibeth’s reign (In 1580), who, on a complicated charge of 
publishing a libel on some members, und for disobedience to the snni- 
inoiis of the House, was fined, impiisoned for a time certain, and till lie 
sliould retract liis book, and besides expelled; and of this case Hatsell 
oliservcs, tliat it is the only instance he had found, previous to tlie Ijong 
Parliament, of proceeding on a complaint of p\iblications derogatory to 
llic lioiumr of the House (I Hatscll, 127). Other instancew, indeed, 
were ju oduced; but really instances of extraordinary powers exerted and 
submitted to cannot in snch a case make law^ li' thev could, the tw o 
Houses of Parliament would have u rigiit to punish by pillory and other 
ignominious punishments, and by sentence to hard labour for life; for 
mvh punishnicuts have been injiicted by the Houses,^ 

Siudi punishments have also been inflicted by the (huirts ut 
llie dictation of the Crown : they have, however, not been adopted 
as precedents whieh the law can respect, l)ut condemned as out¬ 
rages never to be repeated. 

Stopping actions by menace is not a new attempt. Like many 
other things done in the name of Privilege, the practice had been 
resorted to, with success in the particular instances, but appeared 
to have been tacitly relinquished. Thus the Commons denied the 
jurisdiction of the Lords to try appeals in equity suits: and during 
two sessions (both brought to an untimely end by the dispute) 
threatened parties, counsel, and attorneys with their high dis¬ 
pleasure. 
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pleasure* At length they gave up tlie point. The delay in de¬ 
ciding these, particular cases was probably the cause of no little 
expense and vexatiqn to both parties. Whether Fiigg or Shirley 
ultimately prevailed we know not If the former succeeded in 
reversing the judgment previously obtained by his adversary, a 
successful attempt by a vote of the Commons to debar him from 
proceeding would have produced no less an injustice than that of 
handing over the property of one man to another who had no right 
to it. 

In the case of Ashby v. White, before noticed, the House of 
Commons endeavoured to defeat a clear right of action by the 
interference of Privilege. An elector sued the returning offir^er 
for rejecting his vote. The Court of Queen’s llonch, overruling 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, held that the action could not be main¬ 
tained, because the question raised in it could bo. tried in tlu? 
House of Commons only. This judgment was brought by Writ 
of Error into the House of Lords, who, under the advice of a ma¬ 
jority of the twelve judges, reversed that judgment, held that tlu? 
action will lay, and awarded execution to the plaintifl’ for his da¬ 
mages and costs. The House of Commons declared its privileg('S 
invaded, and made war in the usual style on parties, (’ouns(*l, and 
solicitors. The execution was levied notwithstanding. If Privi¬ 
lege had triumplied, that triumph would have been achieved over 
one of the dearest rights of the subject. 

The imprisoned parties sued out writs of habeas corpus, and 
applied to the Court fur their discharge. The Court (dissen- 
tiente Holt, Chief Justice) pronounced their imprisonment legal 
under the Speaker’s warrant, and remanded them to custody. On 
this judgment of remand they sued out their writ of error to the 
Lords. The Commons first tried to stop this proceeding by J.aw, 
and afterwards by Privilege, The legal point they made was a 
doubt whether such writ of error lay: the Judges unanimously 
declared that it lay. The Colhmons then addressed to the (jueen 
a prayer that she would be graciously pleased to decline issuing 
the writ of error. The Judges, by a majority of ten to two, de¬ 
clared that her Majesty had no power to refuse It. The Lords 
therefore had possession of this process, in which the issue to be 
tried was, whether a vote of the Commons would make it crimi¬ 
nal for one of the Queen’s subjects to question, by due course of 
law, an erroneous judgment depriving him of his personal liberty. 

Privilege still maintained the contest—not, as before, to the 
discomfiture of the jiarties, for these were already w^ell secured 
in Newgate, and the Honourable House did not follow former 
precedents, when offenders were heavily fined, or julloried, 
or led by the hangman through the streets of London riding on 
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a horse backwards. Thesefe agn^ravationsTnlgbt have ensued if the 
prisoners had contumaciously persisted in their efforts for libera¬ 
tion. But the counsel ami attornles Who shouild dare to plead 
llie cause of personal freedom were not only menstcejl with vio¬ 
lence, but hunted down. The Crdtvndct the curtain* fall on the 
st;andalous scene, and by a prorojration rescued Privilege from 
further defeat and disgftaco. Lest this narrative sliiSuld be thoup^ht 
overcharged, and doubts raised bow far the law mtiy he so clear as 
it is here stated to be, we must add, that the right to sue a rettirn*- 
ing officer for the improper rt^'e(;tion of a vote at an election is placed 
beyond the reach of cavil, not only by subsequent decisions, but 
by the House of Commons itself, which, in Concurrence with the 
Crown and the Lords, fully admitted that right, by passing an act 
which provided a specific remedy for its violation. 

The regret that may he excited by the late proceedings of both 
Houses admits of some consolation. The vote of the House of 
Lords for stifling the action to which we have adverted was attacked 
by Lord Brougham in a short speech, hut one of the keenest and 
ablest ever delivered by him. The division was followed by his 
Protest, which sums up all the reasoning, and brings the matter 
to a crisis. If the views which we have laid before our readers 
are correct, they are here stated in the most clear and forcible 
manner : if wrong, wc are most desirous of seeing them met and 
refuted by iliat calm and deliberate discussion afforded by a more 
convenient season. 

We shall select two or three salient points. 

It seems clear that the object for which such great force is 
exerted—the stifling of the action brought—cannot be secured 
by it. John a’ Noakes the party, and Thomas a’ Stiles his at¬ 
torney, may be deterred by threats from proceeding with the 
action; but you will make another Philip—a second John and a 
(lilfcrent Thomas will be found, possibly encouraged and stimu¬ 
lated by the pride of contending with so powerful an antagonist; 
as Paty and his brotlicr electors brought their actions against the 
bailiffs of Aylesbury in the very same fol'm which had been voted 
a breach of privilege when instituted by Ashby. Nay, the vote 
cannot operate directly even on the first action, which, after Par¬ 
liament is dissolved, or while it is prorogued, may be carritjd on:— 
^ Because/ says L(n (l Brougham in his Protest, ‘ the order to 
prevent a defendant from pleatling, or the commitment of the 
plaintiff for a constructive contempt, never can really stop the 
action, which may proceed through all its stages, Avhatevcr may 
be done to the parties: unless indeed the greater and unheard of 
violence were committed of arresting the judges and their officers. 
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and destroying the record, and tearing the proceedings from the 
file/ 

Perhaps even that might not do. On proof that the proceed¬ 
ings h?id been conducted to a certain point, the mere destruction 
of the paper and parchment could not bar the party's right to 
carry on the cause; and, after a certain length of incarceration, 
the judges and oflicers must resume their seats. Even if the 
judges should be expelled from their office hy an address unani¬ 
mously voted in both hjouses, and replaced by others, the action 
$nust proceed —if either party require it. The new functionaries, 
appointed probably on the speculation that they would be more 
obsequious than their predecessors, could only show their com¬ 
pliance by adjudicating in conformity to the law as laid down in 
the resolutions of the House : but, far from stojiping the action, 
this would most likely send it forward to a Court of Error, when* 
the law would be laid tlowii by other judges, and would again be 
liable to question in the House of Lords. How strange would 
be the position of that illustrious assembly if they should find 
themselves compelled, as a court of dernier ressort, to deny the 
Privilege, on the assumed validity of which they had in the first 
instance voted that the action should be discontinued and all 
inquiry into the merits stilled ! What a story would the journals 
present to admiring posterity !—the first vole being that the plain¬ 
tiff was one of the worst of men. and the defendant tlie very liest — 
the former provcnl a villain by his malignity in suing the latter,— 
and the last vote the airinnancc of a iudgment which entitled the 

iJ 

villain to large tlamages against the v ue man, and an awanl of 
exception for that amount and his costs. 

The want of jiower to protect the witness from legal ])vace(*(l- 
ings is forcibly displayed by Lord Urougham :— 

' No man preteads to deny, or even affects to doubt, tliat your })ro- 
lectecl witness, who must on no account be vexed with uu action of 
slander, may he harassed with an indictment for perjury, itreseiiled hy 
any one who chooses to buy six penny-wort h of parchment, and Bend a 
hill before the grand jury at the Westmiiiblcr Session-House. A w itness 
swears before a cormnittce of this House to certain facts, and swears 
falsely; lliough jour lordships do not prosecute him, he is still liable to 
be prosecuted for perjury hy any two individuals who heard him give 
his evidence, though tiiey should be tlie door-keepers or any other 
attendants on your lordships’ House. The protected witness is indicted 
fur perjury; what is tlie issue upon the indictment? The truth or 
falsehood of the thing sworn. And what is the issue here if a justifica¬ 
tion is pleaded to the action for slander? The truth or falsehood of the 
thing sworn ; the very selfsame issue; the one being a civil case, an 
action for damages ; the other a criminal case, a prosecution for perjury,’ 
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Criminal Proceedings are, however, as liable to he stayed or pre¬ 
vented as civil actions; to the same extent and by the same means. 
A prosecutor might be deterred by the fear of personal suffering 
ns easily as a plaintiff. But the public represented by the Crown 
is the party moving. On its complaint before the magistrate the 
acciused is bound over to appear; if he fail, his recognizance is 
estreated: all the witnesses are placed in the same position. Is 
Privilege to enjoin the magistrate to receive no depositions, and 
take no recognizance—or to order the witnesses, though bound over, 
not to a])pcar at the hour of trial—or to inhibit the court from 
estreating the recognizances? Great vigilance may find out all 
that is going on, and great activity may thus oppose the pro¬ 
ceedings in every stage—if Parliament is sitting, Butif tlie pro¬ 
secution choose to carry the bill of indictment before the grand 
jury with ex parie evidenc:e (for they can hear no other)—and the 
delondant pleads and takes his trial—all maybe concluded during 
a recess, bcf(»re it is possilile for either House of Parliament to 
inlerf’cre : llie scandal of their doing so would be as useless as re¬ 
volting. II, in the meantime, the party is acquitted, interference 
is unnecessary; the law lias been found sufficient: but the party 
may happen to be convicted ui)on clear and satisfactory proof; 
and llu; onl y effect of depriving liim of the shield of Privilege will 
be one in which all good men will rejoice. It has come loo late 
to jnolect a perjured man from punishment! 

The p{)ssibility of a collision between Privilege and the Crimi¬ 
nal Law may involve still more serious consequences; to which 
allusion was made in the judgment of the (murt of Queen's 
Bench in the case of Howard and Gossett, and which were 
glanced at, ljut by no means canvassed as their importance de¬ 
mands, in the late debates u})on that case, as they are reporterl. 
'J'he four juilges were divided in opinion upon the sufficiency of 
lli<' warrant to justify the trespass and assault complained of: all 
agree<l that they were bound to examine into its sufficiency; but 
one of them was satisfied, while the other three appear to have 
held it insufficient. In the debates these judges were severely 
censured for so holding; it was observed that, whatever the fojin 
and construction of the warrant might be, the object of the House 
in issuing it must have been apparent to the court; and their 
adherence to its direct grammatical import was ridiculed as 
savouring of pedantry. 

If in this warfare, or rather, let us say, this siege of the Court, 
ridicule were a lawful wea])on, it might perhaps have been suc¬ 
cessfully pointed against tlie aggressors. For, of all the privi¬ 
leges that can bo claimed, the privilege of issuing an unintel¬ 
ligible or ungrammatical warrant, and of having it interpreted, 
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not by any meaning; that can be extracted from It, but by a 
plausible conjecture on the intention of the assembly from which 
it emanates, would seem to be the most prcposicrous. Why 
should so learned a body be exempted from the ordinary obliga¬ 
tion of drawing up its instruments in such a form as may bo 
clearly understood by all men, especially by those charged with 
the execution of them ? Yet the argument was urged from high 
legal authority—as if the court were to guess at the wishes of 
others, which must be collected from all circumstances, instead of 
discovering the import of the document from its contents. The 
warrant is indeed an unsightly scrap of parchment, which senators 
may scorn to look at ; but the warrant is the hinge whereon all 
legal proceedings turn: from that alone the ofliccr derives his 
jK>wer to act. If resistance should be offered to him in the 
course of its execution, and death should unhappily ensue, an in¬ 
quiry in a criminal court would be unavoidable, accompanied 
most probably with some inflammation of the public mind. 
Whether tlie homicide charged and brought to trial were a lawful 
act or a murder, must depend on the legality of the warrant; and 
that must be submitted to the judgment of the court. The 
judges of that court will necessarily be called upon to decide 
whether there was power to issue such a warrant, and to 
hold it unlawful, if convinced in their conscience that it was 
issued without legal authority. Hut, though they affirm the 
general power, the meaning and effect of the warrant must also 
be referred to the same arbitrement. And a third qiU'stion 
will then arise,—whether the officer’s conduct upon the occasion 
conformed to the warrant according to its moaning, H ere is a 
series of questions, on which it is difficult to see how the power 
of Parliament could be intei'posed, though the one or the other 
House, or both, might have proclaimed the strongest opinion on 
every branch of their legal merits. 

When in the year 1810 the House of Commons resolved to 
imprison Sir Francis Burdett for a contempt, the legal consc- 
querfees of bis possible resistance do not appear to have entered 
into their consideration. But the popular agitation requiring 
Mr. Coleman, the serjeant-at-arms, as a prudent man, to arm 
himself with legal authority on the course to be taken by Inni, 
he caused a case to be stated for liis guidance, and laid before 
the attorney-general of that day, the eminently learned lawyer Sir 
Vicary Gibbs. On the question whether he would be justified, 
in execution of the warrant, in breaking oj>en the outer door of 
Sir Francis’s house,—the answer was in these terms,—^the officer 
must judge for himself, whether he will venture to act on my opinion, 
which has no direct authority in point to support it, but rests on rea- 
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soiiins; from other cases, which appear to me to fall within the same 
})i'inriple’ (17 Hansard, Pai'L T)eb.y 5G6), No very perfect due 
for pilotapo through the slippery labyrinth of life and death! Lord 
I'lrbkinc afterwards, arguing strongly in the House of l^mls in 
favour of the resolution of the House of Commons not to stay the 
action at law, but require their officer to plead to it, used the 
following language:—Why was any danger to the House of 
(’onnnons or the country to be anticipated from a sober appeal 
to the judgment of the laws? If his noble and learned friend 
(liord fillenhorough) and his brethren the judges had no juris¬ 
diction over llie privileges of the House of Commons, they would 
say they had no jurisdiction. If they thought they bad, they 
would give a just decision according to the facts and circum¬ 
stances of the case, ivhatevcr they might be. Tliese facts and 
circiunstances are considered, boAvcver, too clear for inquiry; yet 
the king’s attorney-general, and a member of the House of 
Coininons, when called upon by the serjeant for advice upon the 
subjec t, was obliged, and most properly, to admit that there was 
no ])vecedcnt to be found for his forcible entry, and that if death 
ensued he could not undertake to insure him against a conviction 
for inurder ’ {Ih. 852), Doubts of this serious and awful nature 
Wisdr)!!! may solve ivhen they occur, but will be much more de¬ 
sirous to avoid. 

In the exercise of discretion in determining beforehand whether 
a certain line of extraordinary j)roccedings shall he voluntarily 
commenced, common prudence would appear to dictate some re¬ 
gard for such results as are here indicated. We venture to think 
ifjat they have not been sufficiently weighed, if indeed they were 
nt all taken into the account; and would suggest the propriety of 
this being clone before perseverance in such a course is irrevo- 
ciihly lesolved on. If the case for interference were clear beyond 
tlis])utc, lljc consequences might be fitly considered; liow much 
more so when serious doubt exists whether any of the late occa¬ 
sions created a necessity for tliis resort to Privilege, or even pre¬ 
sented a case in which its operation could be reconciled to wisdom 
<»r justice! 

What are the actions likely to be stifled by interference? If 
the practice were onc!C well (istablishcd, every action at law in 
which a member of Parliament anticipated defemt, or in which 
some electioneering supporter thought hi^ interest in jeopanly, 
might be twice brought into discussion in the House of Commbns 
prematurely, and not without some hope of influencing, if not 
preventing, the trial; and afterwards, to scare the successful party 
out of the advantage which the law had awarded to him. And 
there is reason to believe that this practice formerly prevailed 

extensively. 
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extensively. But the class in which interference is in the first 
instance most probable^ is that connected with matters strictly 
parliamentary. A Committee of Privileges has inquired into 
charges of bribery at an election, and has acquitted llic member 
impeached. An action is, however, brought against him for the 
penalty- Here, as in the case of Ashby v. White, Privilege may 
assert its own exclusive cognizance, and wrest the inquiry from 
the judge and jury. Or if the member had been convicted and 
expelled, though that sentence had been obtained by falsehood 
the most audacious and the most easy ()f proof. Privilege may 
interpose in behalf of the false witness, and consign the injured 
man to a dungeon for aiming at the exposure of calumny, 

Some of the examples on which we have commented are arts of 
meddling with the concenis of individuals, affected by private bills, 
and more especially by those of the all-absorbing railway companies. 
Nothing had previously occurred to deprive the subject f)f bis 
remedy for an injury brought upon him by such enactments, if 
fraudulently obtained : that frauds were uiiblushingly carried on 
to an enormous extent was universal!v beIie^ed—but there is 

ft/ 

reason to fear that the precedents established may give lic ence and 
security to any advantage, in whatever manner obtained, whether 
before a committee up-staIrs, or through the vote of the? House 
itself. And thus vigilance must be paralysed and punished pre¬ 
cisely in tliose cases where the Icinptalions to baud lender it the 
most necessary. 

One thing only remains to be noticed,—a desire wbicli has 
been expressed in some quarters to set all questions on this matter 
to rest by tlic enactment of a new law. Whenever such a pro¬ 
posal may be advanced, it will be entitled to the most respectful 
consideration: and in the meantime no word should be uttered 
which could prevent the exjicriment from being tried with every 
chance of success. Englishmen can never forget or overlook 
the public services rcndcrctl by the two legislative bodies, and 
especially by that which represents the people—the great abilities 
which are there displayed—the intelligence which they constantly 
infuse into the public mind. Whether the inferior qualities 
which are called into action for judicial purposes can be reckoned 
upon with equal confidence, may perhaps admit of reasonable 
doubt. But their usefulness in the daily concerns of life is also 
to be remembered. Be it kept in mind that the utmost 
care and jealousy have been employed for centuries in devis¬ 
ing the means of selecting juries free from every bias of fear, 
favour, or affection: that the judges of the land have been stu¬ 
diously placed out of the reach of every feeling that can divert tlie 
mind of man from an honest pursuit of truth—and that their inde¬ 
pendence 
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pondence was secured by the first act of that free parliament 
which, schooled by experience and suffering, fixed our consti- 
luliou on its present basis: that to such juries and such judges 
llic administration of the law, the most sacred of all trusts, is cou- 
hded—sometimes, as in case of libel, with specified restrictions 
and defined precautions, deemed essential by the legislature for 
the scicurity of the people;—and above all, that those laws can 
aff(>rd no guarantee fur any of our rights, unless they are esta¬ 
blished, and capable of being understood, before they arc called 
into operation. 


Akt, VIII.— An Act for the better Securing the Payment of Small 

Debts, 9th August, IS45. 


1' is of tlu' essence of our Parliamentary constitution that all 
legislative measures should be well weighed by both the 1 louses, 
and that the fullest opportunity sliould be afforded in each to 
correc t enors, to eounteraca inadvertencies, to prev'cnt trick and 
suij>iise—in a word, to ensure due deliberation and ample consi¬ 
deration of all that passes either chamber. With this manifest 
purpose have tlie Rules and Standing Orders of the two Houses 
been framed. Every bill ought in strictness to go through seven 
stagers in one House and six stages in the other. If it is a bill sent 
from the (.’ominous to the Lords, it does go through seven of 
these stages in the Commons and six in the Lords; if it is sent 
from the Lords to the Commons, then there are six stages in each 
House—the moving for leave to bring iu, which is peculiar to 
Ihti Coinmons, being here dispensed wdth in mutual courtesy 
among the Lords. 

But there is this apparent anomaly respecting Amendments. 
These may lie made at any stage of the bill, even at the last: 
hence they do not go through all the stages. In like manner a 
bill sent from one House may b(! amended in the other, and the 
Amendment is only considered once for all in the House from 
whence the bill comes as at first passed, and to which it returns 
as amended. Now it is quite manifest that this would open a 
door to the grossest abuses, indeed to an entire abrogation of the 
most essential standing orders, unless the fair and honest con¬ 
struction were put on tlie word Amendment. • Thus no Standing 
Order can bc^ suspended without notice; and therefore if it is 
doomed exjiediont at any time to pass over any stage of a bill 
which the Ordcjrs require, as, for instance, to read it more than 
once in one day, notice of a motion to suspend the Orders must 
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be {jiven. But as an Amendment may be moved without any 
notice, it is possible at the last stage of a bill, namely after the 
third reading, to move as art Amendment that all the bill after the 
word "whereas’ be struck out, and a totally new bill on a new 
subject be inserted. This might be adopted by a single vole, 
and then all that would remain would be the question that this 
bill do pass. In this way five stages would be dispensed with in 
the Commons; four in the Lords; and a bill would he hurried 
through without any notice, discussion, or deliberation. So, if a 
bill is sent from the one House to the other, it may, under the 
pretence of ainending, he irholly changed, and a totally new bill 
be returned to the House froni which it came, which House, 
instead of having six stages wherein to discuss and consider it, 
would have but one—namely, ilic one question put to agree to the 
Amendments. Hence it is quite clear that all the Standing 
Orders for protection against mistake, fraud, and surprise, ])ro- 
ceed u})on the assumption that no great cUange In the bill, no 
change which shall wholly alter ils structure, above all no sub¬ 
stitution of a Different Bill, shall ever be made under the name 
of Annmdraenls, Good faith as much as common sense re¬ 
quires this. 

We find, howwer, that the present House of Commons has 
thought fit to deviate widely from this obvious course? in a late 
remarkable instance; and as we are assured tins has lje(*n pen- 
mitted through inadvertence, we deem it our duty to state* the 
case, in order to call the attention of members of both Houses to 
so important a subject during the atlinness of the recess; for 
assuredly if the House of Commons shall frequently do such 
things, the House of Lords will speedily ccasc to he a JcgislaUve 
assembly in any practical sense of the word. 

The })ctitions of retail traders all over the country complaining 
of an oversight in the acts abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
l allcd the attention of the Lords early in tlie last session to the 
general subject of small debts, A Select Committee was ap- 
jminled, and it sat during three weeks of May, the Dud (Chan¬ 
cellor and the other Law Lords attending. Much cividcnce was 
examined; a bill was carefully prepared; the Committee reported 
the evidence, and desired the chairman to bring in the bill; the 
bill was brought in; it was discussed j it was unanimously ap¬ 
proved, and passed through all its stagfes regularly; it was sent 
dowm to the (I^ommons without occasioning a division or meeting 
a dissenting voice in any part of its progress. It consisted of eight 
clauses. It was confined to one subject, the subject alone re¬ 
ferred to the Select Committee, alone spoken to by the witnesses 
exauuned, alone ever mentioned in the House during its discussion 
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of the bill—that one subject was the process for obtaining pay¬ 
ment of debts after judgment obtained by the creditor. Not a 
w on] was said of any trial of the suit between debtor and creditor. 
I'he law as to the obtaining judgment was left as before. 

lint in the Commons a totally different course was taken. Four 
of the eight clauses were struck out, and the other four were a good 
deal altered. Hut still this might be said to be only an alteration 
by way of amendment. Then no less than one and tvjcnttf clauses 
M ere add.ed —and these were all applicable to the subject which 
had Jicver been once mentioned in the Lords or touched by the 
bill sent down—they wore all apjdicablo to the recovery of judg¬ 
ments, to the trial of actions—not to the execution upon judg¬ 
ments. They established a totally new system of judicature for 
the recovery of small debts. They altered the existing law on 
tliat subject entirely. They enacted a now small-dcht code. In 
this form and so corrected the bill was returned to the Lords, 
and by a single vole tlic amended, that is to say, the cntiTcly new 
hill Avas by the Lords passed, without going through any of the 
usual stages, and Avithout being at all discussed. 

It is said that the New Measure thus added to the Bill of the 
Lords, bad been contained in a Bill which Avas before the Com¬ 
mons Avhen the Lords’ Bill came down, and that the said original 
Bill of the (Commons was added to the Lords’ Bill on a different 
subjc( t. 'J'he truth is, that if this be so, the ncAV law ncA^er had 
been opened and explained, much less discussed, in the Commons, 
and that ninety-nine in a hundred of the mend)ers, who may 
lead these pages, Avill sec for the first lime Avhat they have enacted. 

11 was, Ave have reason to think, nearly as great a surprise in the 
(\>minons as in the Lords. But lot us for a moment see AA’liat 
kind of measuri^ has thus become the law of the land, Avithout 
undergoing any of the usual, the conslitutional, the absolutely 
necessary discussion and (onsideration which the House of Lords 
is jiecuJiarly cajiablc of giving to this class of legislaliv'c measures. 
Jt is no little measure—it is no small change in the laAv—it is 
no trifle that has thus been adihid to our Statute Book, by a very 
headlong decision of the Commons, and with hardly more than a 
nominal intervention of the liords. 

I’here are in England at least three hundred small debt courts, 
under the names of Courts of Request, Courts of Conscience, &c. 
These are constituted by above three hundred local Acts of Par¬ 
liament; eacli Act, constituting one of those courts, Avas passed 
Avith sufficient deliberation through all its stages in l)olh Houses 
of Parliament; each Act limited the jurisdiction in both space and 
amount; each Act appointed the judges of the courts thus consli- 
tuUal; and in only a portion of the courts did the Acts appoint as 
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one of the judges a lawyer, either barrister or attorney. Some courts 
had jurisdiction to the amount of 4 ()a*. ; some of 5/. ; some of 10/.; 
very few indeed of 20/.; and almost alljudgincnts were final, no re¬ 
moval or appeal being generally allowed. We arc very far from 
saying that this system was not capable of improvement; we do not 
even say that the new system put in its place is otherwise than an 
improvement; it may he in some particulars better and in others 
worse than the old; but all we now say is, that the system is 
wholly new, and we are about to show how, to introduce it, three 
hundred Acts of Parliament have been thus summarily dealt with, 
ami by one branch only of the Legislature. 

By the new Bill w hich the Commons alone passed—at least 
which Avent through only a single stage instead of six stages in the 
Lords—by that new Bill a power is given to the Crown, that 
is, to the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary, to alter in 
every respect the jurisdiction of the three hundred existing courts; 
to eulargt^ the amount from 4().s'. tt) 5/., or to lOZ., or to JbZ., or as 
far as 2U/. The like pow cr is given to enlarge the bounds of tin; 
district over which each court’s jurisdiction shall extend, and in 
some cases to narrow those bounds. Thus llnn’e is a power given 
to the Crown not merely to suspend, but to alter, in by far its most 
important particulars, above three hundr<ul Acts of Parliament 
deliberately passed for each of the districts over which tlio powers 
and provisions of tlie Acts severally extended. There is also 
a new power of a]>pcal given by certiorari in the larger cases. 
We are in general no enemies to lodging discretionary powers of 
amendment re nata in projicrand responsible authorities; hut, 
w^hen done, it should he advisedly and deliboratividy. 

There is likewise a requisition that each Court shall have a 
lawyer added to its judges, and that lawyer is to have jurisdiction 
beyond the other members of the Court, and to act whether they 
attend or not. Neither do we object to tliis per se; but wc only 
are sliowing the change wdiich the bill, imconsidered by the Lords, 
introduces. 

Again—touching the nomination of these learned judges; un¬ 
less lliose having the choice shall exercise their power within three 
months, the patronage lapses to the Crown—and no judge can be 
upjiointed without the Royal assent. 

Furthermore, all such judges are to be removable, and so arc 
all judges already named, by the Lord Cltancellor's mere autho¬ 
rity, either for misconduct or for incapacity; and no provision is 
made for any of them being even heard in his own defence, when 
about to be removed ; the proceeding is not either in c.nria. 
nor even in camera: it is in the Chancelloi'^s closet, or in his 
breast. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly, the financial part of the measure is worthy of notice. 
A lablc of fees to be taken by the judges, and by the other 
oflicei’s of these numerous Courts, is given, and we find them to 
be far from inconsiderable. Thus on a cause of 10/. the judge 
takes 135.; on the smallest cause, 25. The clerk’s fees on 
the 10/. cause arc 1/. bs ,; on the smallest cause, 65 . The fees of 
the other officers, as bailiffs, &c., are, on 10 /. causes, 85 .; on the 
sincallest causes, 2 .y. 6 rf. IMius the fees gathered on 10 /. causes 
are in all no less than 2 /. 65 ., or a fourth of the sum in dispute; 
and on the smallest causes, 1 Ls*., which may be more than one- 
half the sum recoviu’ed. Now to all this we have a decided ob¬ 
jection: the great evil of our whole legal system is costs ^ and, 
undoubtedly, tlie first principle of a Small Debt Bill should be 
that the costs should he reduced to the smallest possible amount. 
We should say, indeed, that there should be no costs, except (if 
it could be so managed) in cases of perverse litigation. There 
is a fund created, too, of unclaimed moneys, and jis fully and as 
ronnally established as the fund of unclaimed dividends in Chan¬ 
cery. l^ees, loo, are authori/ed for building of Courts and other 
purposes; probably very propcM*, and even necessary, but which 
should certainly not be allowed to increase the expense of reco- 
veu’ing small debts. 

We suspect that few of our readers are aware of the vast num¬ 
ber of small debt causes wbicli will thus be disposed of, and con¬ 
sequently of the large salaries which this Bill creates. There are, 
for (*xam])Ic, 14,000 causes tried in one of the Courts, of which 
nUurns are given in the evidence taken by the Lords’ Select 
(\)inmittee. If we only take the average of these to be between 
40.V. an<l 5/., and the judge's fees, according to that average, 3*. 
a cause, we have a salary of 2100 /. a-ycar, which would thus be 
created for (possildy) some very obscure barrister, spec ial pleader, 
or attorney of ten years’ standing. Offices are to be found in this 
Bill of all sizes, from 300/. a-year to 3000/. 

Now, again we entreat our readers not to regard us as object¬ 
ing to a system of Local Courts. We, on the contrary, desire to 
.s(*e one well regulated, after due and enlarged consideration of 
this important subject. We greatly deplored the rejection of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill for this purpose in 1842—a rejection which 
was certainly owing to tl/e Whigs—though we do not venture 
to adopt the story commonly told of the secret history of that 
rejection. But we think this is a Bill which above all others rc- 
tjuired full and deliberate consideration, not of the Commons only 
(by whom, however, it was not considered at all), hut above all 
by the Lords; and we complain of so important a change in the 
judicial system of the country having been hurried llirough with¬ 
out 
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out the duo concurrence of the hereditary judges and legislators 
of the land. The Bill, as it was thus passed, abounds (as might 
l)e expected) in error and oversight. Some competent persons 
doubt that it can be worked at all—wo fear it cannot bo usefully 
worked ; but all who, like us, hold by the House of Lords and 
the Judicial System, must concur in the opinion that it never 
ought to have been passed in the unprecedented manner which we 
have described. It certainly cannot work so usefully as it would 
have done if it had been integrally and deliberately considered. 
And, considering that appointments once made, and emoluments 
once sanctioned, cannot be Vecallcd without considerable incon¬ 
venience and liardship, we humbly think that the Government 
would do well, as far as they have the ])ower, to suspend its 
operation; and at all events they should, we arc satisfied, accoin- 
])any any appointments they may make with a reservation of a 
power of amendment and alteration. 


Akt. IX.— 1. History of the Chnrch in Scotland. By the Right 
llev. M. Russell, LL.D., &c. 2 Vols. London. 

2. Corrcspomicnrc between the Riyht Rev. C. H. Terrot and Ihc 
Rei\ D. T. K. Drummond, fidiuburgh. 1842. 

3. The SrQttish Communion Office examined. By the Rev, 
D. T. 1C. Drummond. Edinburgh. 1842. 

4. Letter from a Committee of Managers and Members of St. 
Raid's, Aberdeen.^ to the Lord Bishop of London. Aberdeen. 
1845. 

5. Charge addressed to the Clergy of the City and District of 
Glasgow. By the Right Rev. M. Russell, &c. <Scc. Edin¬ 
burgh. 1845. 

(). Historical Shetrh of Kpiscopacy in Scotland. By the Rcw. T). 

T. K. Drummond, l^dinburgh. 1845, 

7- The Church in Scotland: the recent Schisms. London. 1845. 

I 

I 

■pROM amidst the natural grandeur of Edinburgh, and its 
numerous feature*^ of exterior interest, the singularity of its re¬ 
ligious aspect stands forth at this moment in bold and prominent 
relief. A walk from the recently erected hall of the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotiiand, winding round 
the southern sifle of the Castle Hill, and onwards by the Lothian- 
road as far as the bridge which bounds the city towards the 
Queensferry, will occupy the visitor for about fifteen minutes, 
and will carry him past nearly the same number of places of 
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divine vvorsLip, situated either upon his line of marc h or so close 
as to belong to it. And these are not, like the thickly studded 
monuments of former piety in our cathedral towns, reverend in 
particular from age and from unity of purpose ^ but, us to the 
first, some unfinished and nearly all new; as t<> the second, ap¬ 
propriated to tlie uses of a motley crowd of differing communities. 
Thus our traveller may be tempted to imagine a new reason lor 
the name or nickname, whichever it be, of modern Athens, and 
one little dreamt of by those who gave or accepted it, when he; 
reflects that the apostle of the Gentiles was led from cxlc'inal 
appearances to signalize the Athenians of iormer days as being 
pre-eminently, yet without much discrimination, addicted to the 
observances of religion. 

The truth is, that the visible picture, of which we have en¬ 
deavoured to present a sketch, is a correct and lively einhlem 
of the ecclesiastical condition of Scotland as a whole, and ])arti- 
cnlarly of its towns. It is impossible, perhaps, to find a rt^giou 
in which, relatively to its population, there is a greater amount 
of active convictions upon the subject-matter of religion; and 
alike iinpossilile to dis(*over one in which the prospect is iu(>re 
faint and distant of harmonising, and combining the energies 
now disjoined, estranged, and in conflict, for the purposes and 
according to the laws of Christian unity. 1 here are no less 
tlian five religious bodies within the narrow range of Scotland, 
each of which may be regarded as having ])retensions 'in essc 
or in jmse, though derived from different sources, ultimaUdy to 
lead and determine the religious tone of the country,—I'irst, we 
will name the Roman Catholics, who of all the five are tlie 
smallest in numbers, and perhaps ip importance ; but who, Irom 
their never-abandoned claims, their organisation, and their con¬ 
nexion with a p(»werlul and widely-spread Qfiristinn communion 
tdsewhez’o, must be rcg«u’dcd as a distinct and proper element in 
the religious condition of every country where they have a fooling. 
—Next comes the Fpiscopal Communion, of which, as of the 
Roman Catholic body, sticnglh is not numerical. It has 
about an hundred congregations, some of them very large, hut the 
greater part of only moderate numbers. It has, however, the only 
episcopal succession in the country, with its claim thereby to ro- 
jzresont in a spiritual sense the ancient Church, and with i!s 
sisterly relation to the Church ol tngland .* vvlujo it likewise 
numbers among its z^^herents considerably the greater part, as is 
supptjsed, of the landed i>roprlctary, and, in general, a large pro¬ 
portion of the more highly educated chtsses.—Wc shall ])lace 
third uponllic list the United Secession Church, or old Presby¬ 
terian IJfissentcrs ol Scotland. Ihe nucleii£i of this body con¬ 
sisted 
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siBted of those persons who for the most part quitted the esta¬ 
blishment above an hundred years back on account of their vital 
objection to the system of patronage, placed practically in abey¬ 
ance at the Revolution, but gradually restored to stringent vigour 
after the act of Queen Anne in 1712. Here we are to look for 
the proper home of radicalism in Scotland, so far as it is asso¬ 
ciated with religion: and this is the body which we should point 
out as occupying there the jilace which in England may be said 
to he held by the Protestant Dissenters generally. It comprises 
from three to four hundred congregations.-—Fourthly, w e come 
to the Free Church ; undoubtedly the chief inheritress of the tra¬ 
ditions of the early, and especially of the middle, Presbyterianism 
of Scotland. Here is the hard-favoured but manifestly legiti¬ 
mate descendant of Knox and Melville, of Caincron and Cargill. 
"J'he spirit which animated those men, whatever else it may have 
been, certainly was a notable fact in the history of the world. On 
the one hand, dour, dogged, and unruly; having little of the ser¬ 
pent, and nothing Avhatever of the dove; liedged in between the 
narrowest defiles of prejmlico, and unable not only to see but to 
believe in any world beyond ihoin; on tlie other hand, bold, reso¬ 
lute, enthusiastie, indefatigable, not less earnest than intolerant, 
not less self-devoted than self-willed, masculine alike in its virtues 
and in its faults—it supplied a picture ft>r tlie master’s hand, and 
within our own inemoiy that liand has been found to draw it. But 
it is not only a ])icture; it is at this hour a living reality—though 
softened and attejnpercil by the powerful influence of time lo iUo 
age in which we live, yet still retaining some of the narrowness and 
some of the slcrniK'ss, with as w^e believe all the courage and all 
the fervour of its earlier and more renowned existence, 'J’he ]*'ree 
Church of Scotland, as it is called, is about two years and a lialf old. 
Within that period it has levied in voluntary contributions, fnim 
the less wealthy classes of a not very w ealthy people, some seven or 
eight hundred thousand pounds. Its original ministers are a body 
of persons of whom a large })ortion abandoned actual benefices 
in the ICstablishment, and the remainder the road to such benefices, 
because Lord Aberdeen and tlu>se for whom he acted woulil not 
allow that the acceptablencss of a candidate for a charge was to 
be considered unconditionally and universally as among his quali¬ 
fications for it; or, in other words, would not give an irresponsible 
right of rejection lo the people. I'he notion for which these men 
abandoned their warm firesides is to the minds of Englishmen 
shadowy, thin, unappreciable, in great part unintelligible. The 
secret of its strength and sacredness to the minds of a large 
number of Scotchmen is to be found, if anywhere, in the peculiar 
history of the Scottish Reformation, of wdiich it appears to have 
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been a secret instinct to replace, or to aim at replacing:, the title, 
commission, and ecclesiastical descent of the former Chnrcli, by 
an authority purporting to be derived iimnediately and of divine 
ri^rht from the Christian congregation at large. The Free Church, 
tlierefore, is strong in its relation to the Presbyterian traditions of 
Scotland, It is strong in zeal, as may appear from the few words 
in which we have spoken of its efforts and its sacrifices. It is 
strong in unity of doctrine: nothing can be more remarkable than 
the patience, nay the pride, of grciit numbers of Scottish Presby¬ 
terians under tlie yoke of Calvin, as compared with the uneasi¬ 
ness of the modern Germans under the mere shadow of the yoke 
of Luther. Lastly, it is strong in its numbers, counting some¬ 
thing near seven hundred congregations : it beards tlie Establish¬ 
ment in a majority even of rural parishes throughout the country 
generally; and in some districts, as in Sutherland, it is evidently 
and undeniably the Church of the people. 

Wo liavc reserved for the last place in our enumeration the 
National, or, as it is coutein])tuously called by the rival body, the 
Kesidiiary Establishment. Thert; can be no doubt that the Kirk 
of Scotland lost by the secession of 1843 the great majority of its 
more cons])icuous and popular ministers. As little can it be dis¬ 
puted that we are not now to look within its bounds for tin; spirit 
whi(di anathematised the Illack Indulgence, which re])udinled 
Leighton's Accommodation, which prompted the risings that ter- 
nninated at l^eutland and at Ilolhwell Brigg, the Covenant of 
Queensferrj, the Declaration of Sanquhar, the Excommunicatifm 
of the King at 'Forwood, and, in a w^ord, which finally at'hieved the 
legal and political c*stablislun(mt of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 
We can find no counterpart to the present Kirk in the struggles 
of a century and a half, from the liefonnation to the Revolution. 
Pcrliaps it more nearly represents the indulged ministers of the 
time of the later Stuarts than any other class. Button the whole, 
it must be considered as answuTing to the large neutral mass 
Avhich subsists in the composition of all communities, which enters 
into the substratum of history, but gives to it little or no portion of 
its form. For it is still an extended mass, and has elements of 
strength after a kind of its own. It is certainly and considerably 
the largest religious body in Scotland, though less numerous 
perhaps, or on the most favourable showing not more numerous, 
tlian the aggregate of those which arc opjiosed to it. It has tlie 
vantage ground of law, and holding the churches, the schools, 
and the universities, it is secured, at least for the time, even by 
its external points of contact with the people, in the command 
of many of the avenues to public and general attachment. Over 
and above the fact of possession, it has great advantages in its 
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composed and tolerant spirit, in its willingness to live on good 
terms with all men, in the general respectability and competency 
of its ministers, and in its presenting the natural and only rallying 
point for the whole Conservative feeling of the country, properly 
so called, as far as it applies to religion. Tn this way, Presby¬ 
terianism notwithstanding, it comes under the sheltering wing of 
the Church of England, and claims a common interest, inasmuerh 
as both have standing-ground in the law and alliance with the 
State, and the removal of the one may, at least in some qualified 
sense, afford a precedent or a pretext for assaults upon the privi¬ 
leges of the other. 

Such then, without referenc e to a liost of minor bodies, is the 
variegated surface which an ecclesiastical map of Scotland pre¬ 
sents to view. Put there are some common properties, in the 
midst of so much diversity, which ought to be noted. Resides 
the positive characteristic, namely, tliat all these bodies have' 
lately acquired, though in different forms, an increased activity, 
they have a remarkable resemblance in one negative but very im¬ 
portant feature, their indisposition to move the waters of religion 
by the si)irit of speculation. Although within the last two or 
three generations the philosophic mind of Scotland has undergone 
a powerful fermentation, yet the forms of religious oj)inIon j>rc- 
vailing in that country have remained, in a remarkable degree, 
exempt from its influences. No theologic al school of any kind 
appears to have been either formed, or even modified, unden* ils 
operation. So likewise, although that country has abundant 
quarrels l>elonging to herself in matter of theology, she is I)nt 
slightly affected by those of her neighbours. All her religious 
parties seem to move in an orbit of their own, and to remain sin¬ 
gularly faithful to the traditions under wljich, whether new, 
inid(lle-ngc*tl, or ancient, they severally exist. 

We do not indeed say that spc'culation has no home in that 
country, but simjdy that, notwithstanding the number and distinev 
lion of her speculative men in recent years, Scottish philosophy 
has not wrought itself into Scottish religion, whether to illustrate 
and defcnid, or to conupt, relax, and destroy it. It remains there 
as an alien power, and, as we fear, works upward from the masses. 
It is certainly no good augury that infidel works should, as we 
believe to be the case, be largely read in cheap and popular 
editions by the mechanics and operatives of the great towns of 
Scotland. Tlie small bookshops which there, as with us, expose* 
to view the intellectual stimulants offered to the people, and 
which in London abound in extravagant caricatures and more or 
less scurrilous political publications, in Glasgow arc supplic'd 
with subtler and more deleterious matter in the productions of 
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foreifra anti domestic unbelievers. The consequences, indeed, 
are less apparent upon the surface of society, because public ojn- 
nion in Scotland demands with unsparing rigour from each of 
its members, unless in the higher classes, a certain participation in 
tlie observances ot religion, l>ut oiui of the peculiarities of that 
country is, that on account of the very urgency of this demand, 
we must not cxjjcct to find exactly the same relation prevailing 
between tlie standards of ])rofcssion and practice, as in a country 
like lingland, where the indivi<lual is practically m^re free to 
think and act for himself, and to disregard appearances if he 
pleases; tin* case of Scotland lias in this point some resemblance 
to tliat of tin; most strictly Romish countries where the exterior 
and p('rfunctory discharge of religious offices, being a condition 
of social existence, is yielded with a reluctance little more than 
passive?, while, under cover of this protection, unbelief is silently 
hut profoundly ami ]>criiianontly eutortalned. 

It may hr. saying little to observe, that the Romish communion 
in Seotland has produced no Nicliolasvon Ilontheim, no Ilermes, 
no C/erski, no Ronge, becaus(; it has no substantive Scottish cha¬ 
racter, and must be regarded simply as a branch or twig of the 
papal tree fed from williout. Rut it is a fact very well worthy of 
remark and of investigation, that the whole Presbyterianism of 
Scotland—be it psiablished, be it Free, be it Seceding—has been 
so (Mitirely unprogressive, and has rested content, under all iu 
diversities of communion, with the singularly technical and un- 
pliant forms of the Westminster Confession. It has had, on the 
one hand, no Pietists; on the other, no Rationalists, no Friends 
(d* Light, no elasticity of thought or opinion, no desire to devcloj) 
ami appropriate a theology for itself. Singularly contrasted iu 
these respects with the sister forms of Christianity iu Switzerland 
and (?]sewhere, it has euqdoycd its universities, so far as religion 
is concerned, not for scientific purposes, but simply as the ministers 
of its external and popular activity; and has thereby afforded at 
l(‘ast a remarkable indication of the firm texture, the substantive 
masculine independence of tlie national character—its freedom 
from wants,and abstinence from indulgences, which have driven 
jiersons an^ communities of a different temperament into the 
utmost extremities of excess. 

The same sxthstanlimness of character, if we may be allowed 
the expression, is traceable perhaps to a yet more remarkable 
degree in tbe Episcopal Communion of Scotland; and here, on 
account of the limited scale of its numbers, the phenomenon is 
the mor$^ singular. Brtmglit dowp, at tinaes, by the continued 
hostility of opinion and of law, to the verge of absolute exhaustion, 
it has retained through all vicissitudes, as now appears, together 
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with its vital and expansive powers, that unity and continuity of 
idea which we have indicated as so j)eculiarly Scottish. The sanu* 
uncalculating desperate fidelity, which has over formed the glory, 
especially of the Mighland character, and which shed so much 
grace and lustre around the struggles and last history of the Jaco¬ 
bites, is reproduced, and again presented to us, in the ecclesiastical 
character of the Scottish Episcopal Cyommunlon. 

To this ])ortion of the religious organization of Scotland, after 
the slight ^nd rapid sketch just attempted, wo propose to give a 
move particular attention, and tliis for seveial reasons. First, 
because the Episcopal communion is the only body north ol' the 
Ihmier with wdiich, as members of the Ihiglish (Umreb, we have 
any religious concern of a kind at once deterininate and ami¬ 
cable ; secondly, because the character itself is one presenting some 
points of comprehensive, and, so to speak, (Catholic interest; and 
lastly, because it is not impossible that important practical and 
legal questions may arise in England out of the subsisting rela¬ 
tions of llio Scottish Episcopal communion with our ("hurch. 

In the first ])lace, tlnu'c is a dense cloud of false information 
and false im])ressiou, that now darkens the religious history oi 
Scotland, and which the disj)assionato ^'searches of the ])resent 
age may, we trust, gradually nunove j’rom the public mind. 
Let us ask ours(dvcs wliat is even to this day the popular 
impression, as to tlie history of Episcopacy in Scotland from 
the lime of the Kestoration onwards ? Wc a[>]>rehond it is 
pretty accurately represented by the following scries of proposi¬ 
tions First, That tlu'ongh the treachery of Sharp, and the deter¬ 
mination of t!ie civil power to establish religious unifonnily in tlu* 
two countries, the prelatical government, with its usual accom¬ 
paniments, was forced upon Scotland after the accession of 
Charles 11.; that the })cople of Scotland were generally and 
radically opposed to it; that military force and many cruel .and 
arbitrary impositions were employed by the State and the Churc;h 
conjointly, for the purpose of establishing this ecclesiastical system 
in defiance of the general wish; that at length, when upon the 
arrival of William of Orange the civil government of the Stuarts 
was overthrown, the incubus of Ejilscopacy as a matter of courst? 
fell jiowerless to the ground, and the Presbyterian system, wliicli 
had always possessed the affections of the people, naturally .as it 
were, and without effort, took its place among the legal and public 
institutions of the country. And if any one thus impressed has 
ever taken the trouble to inquire what became of the Hishops aiul 
their followers after the Kevolution, he probably w^ill m)i have 
pursued the subject farther than to an acquiescence in some vague 
idea that Episcopacy, like a whipped hound, went howling into 
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llio wilderness, and has since Ijocu skulking; iu the obscurity 
which belongs to its insignificance in a country where it is without 
n!iy substantial following among the people, and to which it has 
been consigned by a w ise and contemptuous toleration on the 
part of the Legislature; until at length this busy age, which 
e\ljujnes and revives everything, has brought even Scottish Epis- 
<‘oj)acy into a kind of galvanized activity. 

l^liis, we conceive, is no inaccurate summary of the notions 
|)oj)uIarly curi'ent, not only among opponents of Scottish Episco- 
}>iu y, but likewise in the world at large with respect to it. At 
the jieriod when, under the government of Mr. Pitt, it became a 
subject of Parliamentary discussion, there were persons of great 
eminence who confessed that they were in total ignorance of his 
cljaractcr and even its existence. Indeed it may be said, that the 
removal of the jienal laws was p(>st])oned for a year, because Lord 
'Jdmrlovv hail not had opportunity or inclination to inform himself 
what was the religion of the Sc:ottish Ibshops and their adherents, 
or whether they were of any religion at all. 

ft cannot be ourta.sk, Avithin the compass of these pages, to 
rci tiiy the In'story of a Avhole period ; but we shall briefly indicate 
some circumstances that may infuse some elements of caution and 
suspicion amitlst the mass of misconception, and serve to indicate 
the general direction in Avhich the truth is to be sought and 
fou nd. 

Pirst, then, let it not be supposed, that Avliat was enforced in 
Scotland under Charles II. was the Anglican system. There 
Avas probably no such desire, certainly no such attempt, on the 
part ()f the ruling bod 3 \ Without doubt it was a body of low 
moral tone and of despotic acts and inclinations: but this is not a 
reason why those acts should be represented otherwise than as 
they really Avcie. Now the maximum demand of the Govern¬ 
ment in Scotland after the lle^storation, Ave believe, was this: that 
those who had acquired illegal possession of their parishes, under 
the Usurpation, sliould sim])ly accept presentation from the patron 
and collation from the bishop. N o question of doctrine, commonly 
so called, was brought to issue. The Westminster Confession 
indeed Avas displaced, but only to revert to that of 1567^, in Avhich 
there surely was no tint of black prelacy. There was no question 
of ritual in dispute : no liturgy, no set form of prayer, no kneeling 
at the Holy Communion, no altars or surplices—no crosses, rings, 
boAvings, or other antichristian abominations. The use or non- 
einployrnent of these was loft to be ruled in particular parishes 
according to indlnation; and it is, we apprehend, indisputable, 
that in point of fact "they Avero not enforced, and generally not prac¬ 
tised. The machinery of synods, presbyteries, and sessions, was 
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retaine(3, but of course under episcopal authority. The govern¬ 
ment of the Church was placed in the hands of a National Synod, 
consisting of a single house, in which the Ihshops were greatly 
utnumbered by the Ihesbyters. I'he l^nglish Dissenters, it is 
notorious, would have been overjoyed to receive offers much more 
restricted than these.* 

It is stated on the Episcopal side that from one to two linndred 
ministers quitted their parishes rather than submit to those terms. 
The ('hurcli had no representation in the Council at the time: 
and we are told, on the authority of lvirkton,f that Arclibishoj) 
Sharp disapproved of a proceeding so summary. IJut if. as wc 
may well believe, it was botli unwise and tyrannierd, we must re¬ 
collect that the bloody and heart-rending conflicts of the time did 
not turn ujjon the question thus raised. Toleration and coin]>re- 
herision w^ere both attempted, and both in vain. In .June, JOGO, 
the Indulgence was issued, uhich allowed the ^outed* ministers, 
subject to the approbation of the Privy Council, to he appointed 
to officiate in any parish vacant or falling vacant, without any sub¬ 
mission or stipulation of an ecclesiastical kind reijulrial from them. 
It was renewed in 1G72 and in IGZik Almost immediately after 
the first of these, Leighton attcm]>lcd to gain tlie purposes of 
union by concessions so large that he scarcely retained any fcatiiit' 
of Episcopacy. The Bishop was to l>e perj)elual moderator in 
the diocesan Assembly 3 but, while he could not act against its 
will, he had no veto upon its j)rocecdings The only question 
that will now be raised among us is, whether the loving spirit of 
that admirable man did not lead him to an actual surrender ot 
the substance oi Episcopacy for llie sake of reconciling the 
Covenanters to its name. It \vas not, however, on this account 
that he failed: his plan was repudiated hy those for whom it was 
intended; and not only hy the Mucklewraths, tlui Maebriars,and 
the Kcttledrummles, hut by the very Poundtexts themselves—by 
the indulged ministers who liad been admitted into parishes with the 
approval of the IVivy Council, and who hy becoming the objects 
of that approval had utterly lost caste with their brethren of un¬ 
diluted principles, and were esteemed guilty of an ^homologation 
of Erastianism.’ Thus,then, the quarrol between the (Government 
and the Covenanting ministers was not upon the question whether 
they would submit to even the most qualified Episcopacy, hut 
whether they woul<l accej)! of the permission fur themselves, and 
confine their ministry within the bounds of their charges, al)an- 
iloning thereby their general crusade against the established reli- 
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gion of the country. In point of fact, these approaches made 
towards toleration by the offers of the Council in Sc{>tlunch ihoujjh 
later and less than they ought to have been, were large and early 
with reference to the temper of the time, of the country, and in 
particular of those with wliom they hatl to do. 

We are thus led to the next question—Why was the Govern¬ 
ment of Charles thus, on the whole, anxiously engaged, though 
with many llucluations of purpose, in the maintenance of Episco- 
j)acy in Scotland 'i 'I'lie religious aim of the King ,wc know was 
indulg(mce and toleration with a view to the advantage of the 
Church of Rome : his political aim was ajiproximatiou to an 
ahsolute government Lauderdale, his primipal instrument in 
Scolland, was of l^resbyterian opinions, at least during great part 
of his uiinistiy. Wliy, thou, these continual efforts, and why all 
the oj)])rcfasi>c and savage proceedings of a lawless soldiery quar¬ 
tered upon the pcnqilo / 

Thc^ question jircscuted to the State at the Restoration was not 
what ecclesiastical system should be tolerated, but what sluiuld be 
established. J hey had before them two of a definite character— 
the (kwciiant, and Episcopacy. It is true that there was a party 
of cuiiqiarativcly moderate Presbyterians under the Usurjialion: 
hut, firstly, it is reasonable to believe that under this name many 
of those who^desired Episcopacy sought for shelter; secondly. 


that a party so composed, as a whole, had not the means of sustain¬ 
ing itself in }>ower against the fanaticism of tlio C.’ovenanters on 
the one side, and on the other against th<? powerful tide of loyal 
feeling which brought with it a sympathetic movement in favour 
of governiiient by bishops. Nor were any body of genuine Pres- 
hyterians at that period prepared to depart from the Covenant, or 
to grant a toleration. T'he alternative, then, opened on this sid(i 
was to (JStablish a religious sect whicli forswwe j>relacy, not only 
for itself but for the three kingdoms—with Avhose followers it was 
a living and (cardinal idea to destroy by force the Church govern¬ 
ment of England and Ireland, and to bring the people of those 
kingdoms to an uniformity in religion with themselves, an insig¬ 
nificantly small minority of the whole people. This was no mere 
opinion of their schools: it was that which they had done, and 
were prc]';ared to ilo again. In 16G0, the Coveuanting ])arty of 
Scotland denounced the re-establishment of the Church in Eng¬ 
land by (Hilaries as an act of perjury, and denounced judgment on 
him if be should not return to the Covenant.''' -Nay, more than 
this: with thcju, ns with the Roman doctors <)f tlie lime, the tith* 
of the Prince depended on his acceptance of a spiritual symbol; 
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in their view there could be no separation of the Covenant and the 
Crown ; the renewal of that fearful engagement was the corner¬ 
stone of their proceedings when they took to arms; and, in 1680, 
Cargill at Torwood excommunicated the King ‘by the power and 
authority of Jesus Christ.’ It is difficult to confute the profession 
of Charles in his letter of 1673—‘ It is not for their opinions, but 
for their traitorous practices, that we intend to punish them or 
that of the Council, in its letter after the assassination of the Pri¬ 
mate—‘ We never straitened the liberty of any religion, save 
that which dissolved the princiides of human societythat is to 
say, of human society so constituted, of a kingdom in alliance 
with two other and greater kingdoms, Avhose religious institutions 
the Covenanters wei'c determined to subvert. A great <l(‘grce 
indeed of toleration was offered by the Indulgences; but with no 
softening—on the contrary, rather with an exasperating effect on 
the extreme party : for even of the indulged ministers themselves ^ 
some were compelled by the violence of the ])opulace to fly their 
homesi- At the same lime, we must admit, that we are here 
examining the right and reason of the case as It stood in itself; 
and that we must pass by tlie inquir)% whether it was in any man¬ 
ner qualified by engagements on the part of Cliarlc^s, with wdiich 
the Church had no concern; and thus regarding it. we do not 
perceive how the Covenant could have received a l#gal establish¬ 
ment in Scotland without disturbing the peace of the three king¬ 
doms. It will not do to say—this course was taken under William, 
and succeeded. It was taken : and with great diflicully and many 
checks the Presbyterian assemblies were kept in order; hut the 
change of times and opinions between 1660 and 1600 had been 
immense; and it was one thing tt> come into power after the severe 
experience of thirty years under the Stuarts—it would have bec'u 
quite another to carry onwards from 1660 that iron system which 
prevailed under the Rebellion, flushed with its recollections of 
successful violence, and not only averse to toleration, for that w'as 
the general temper of the time, but by a fanaticism of its own 
treating indulgence to differing opinions as a capital offimeo 
against the Majesty of Heaven. Sharp, as the delegate even of 
the Rcsolutioners, was instructed, in 1660. to obtain the removal 
of such relaxations as had been granted under fh'omwell ; but 
these had never been oxleiidcd so as to inc'lude either purpU; 
Popery or black Prelacy; they were for the benefit of the Inde¬ 
pendents. 

It is plain that if Pre.sbyterianism had been adopted there could 
have been no toleration of Episcopacy: and what if we should 
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assert that in snch a case the desires of the great majority of the 
people of Scotland must have been stifled to give eficci to those 
of a small minority? The act restoring the Church government 
passed (1601) through parliament with only five dissentients.* ** '* 
Middleton assured Charles that the great mass of the llesolu- 
tioners were ])re]>nred for l*i])iscopacy: Glencairn, that six for one 
desired it. These indeed may be suspected witnesses: but 
Douglasf had written, ‘the generality of this new upstart gene¬ 
ration have no love to Presbyteiial government; but are wearied 
of that yoke, feeding themselves with the fancy of Episcopacy or 
moderate Ejuscopacy.’ Guthrie allows that its intruduclion was 
inevitable; J and it is wonderful how long w^e Lave indolently 
acquiesced in the re])rescntation, which received the seal of 
authenticity from the s])irit of party at ilic Revolution, tijat thc^ 
people of Scotland were forced at the Restoration to bow their 
necks to an ccxlesiastical system which they abhorred. Certainly 
tlic! policy of the governnuuit was sufficiently exhibited before 
167^; but in that year Rurnct printed an oulogium upon Lau- 
derdide § which endows him with every virtues under heaven, and 
\lndicaUHl llu! course which had been pursued. Nor docs he in 
his history, we aj)preheiKl, spcjak of the popular feeling against 
the i)ishoj)s as jwevalent anywhere except in certain districts of 
the south. It is staled that before 168^, in the whole country 
north of J ay, || there were only three or four Presbyterian meet¬ 
ings; but ii])on this subject we choose rather to cjuotc the testi¬ 
mony of Kirkton, as that of an op])onent:—‘ Truly at this time* 
(1605) the curates’auditories were reasonably throng: the body 
of the people iu most plat'es of Scotland waitecl upon their preach- 
ings.’il And tliere is abundant evidence from later records of the 
uumciical strength of the Episcopal party; althougli their views of 
civil obediciiK'c as affecting the individual, and the general teinjirr 
of their religion, iiuiisjiused them to those means of making it felt 
which had been so much in vogue among the followers of the 
Covenant. No regular jiarliament was called under William, for 
fear the settlement of the Kirk should be disturbed. Calamy 
tiavellcd iu Scotland in 1709, and learned among the J^rcshyie- 
riaiis that the Kirk settlement could not be mainlained except 
liy means of the Union, Even so late as the period of the 
rebellion of 1745, it is slated that there were no less than eighteen 
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congregations under the Scottish bishops in the city of Edinburgh. 
Calamy had found eleven at a time when some of the clergy still 
continued to hold their churches.* These, under the subsequent 
action of the penal laws, were reduced to one, which still subsists 
and flourishes. 

Nor can there be a greater mistake than to suppose that the 
government under the later Stuarts took its cue from the bishojjs. 
To a(!t against the Covenanters was one thing, to act for the 
Church was another. In its own interest it did the first, and with 
tyranny and cruelty: but the same tyrannical inventions were 
frequently turned agninst the ecclesiastical authorities. I'he 
Assertory Act of 1669, in vain opposed by the bishops, placed in 
efl'cct all church power at the disj)osal of the crown. Tlie Test 
Act of 1081 was not less extravagant in its enactinents. Within 
the short period from KiG^ to the Revolution, Archbishop Burnet 
was suspended; eighty clergymen of the diocese of Aherdcen 
deprived; Bishop Bruce and Archbishop C'airncross deprived. 
The schemes of the civil power in favour of absolutism and Ko- 
inanisiu, Avbicli bore esj)ecially upon the Presbyterians, caused 
likewise at times a severe pressure on the Church. 

And why was the Ej>iscopal government overthrown ? Tlie 
day of delusion with respect to this subject is, we are persuaded, 
near its close. William, according to Burnet, had no disincli¬ 
nation to Episcopacy as a form of government, but quite tlie 
reverse.t In England, wliile the primate with a minority ad¬ 
hered to the Stuarts, a decided majority of the bishoi)s either pro¬ 
moted or accepted the new settlement. It is established by the 
clearest evidence that the King W'as prepared to have maintained 
tl)c Church in Scotland, if the bishops of that country had been 
iikcminded with their English brethren, UjKni this subject our 
authorities shall be brief; but pertinent, and beyond question. 
(5utbrle,;j; a Presbyterian writer, says. King William hinted that 
if the bishops would support him, he would support them. 
Burnet, who in reference to such matters is even more than a 
Presbyterian, says§ William answered the Dean ofGhisgow, who 
had been sent up by the Episcopal party, ' he would do all he 
could to preserve them, granting a full toleration to the Presby¬ 
terians, but this was in case they concurred in the new settlement 
of that kingdom.’ Even Neal,|| while he asserts that there was 
a resistless popular impulse in favour of Presbytery, concurs in 
the statement of Burnet, and like him proceeds, ‘ the bishops, 
instead of submitting to the Riwolution, resolved unanimously to 
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adhere firmly io Kin" James, and declared in a body with so 
much zeal against the new settlement, that it was not possible for 
tlio king to support them/ Upon these accounts wc are content 
to rely. The narrative, indeed, of the Episcopal envoy announces 
an unqualified ofler on the part of William through Pushop 
Compton:—^ lie bids me tell you, that if you will undertake to 
.serve him to the purpose that he is served here in England, he 
will lake you by the hand, support the Church and order, and 
throw of! the Ihesbytcrians.’'*' It is likewise asserted on tlic same 
side, that at the very last moment William renewed his oflVrs to 
the bishops througli the Duke of Hamilton;! and further, 
Outlirie.;}; in his account of the Scottish Convention, uses these 
words: ‘ a new Kevolulion must have been the fate of Scotland, 
had it not been for the consrientious part of the Jacobites, who 
refused to take lh(? oaths to qualify tljeniselves to sit in jiarlia- 
inent.’ The'majority, thus created by their withdrawal, effected 
the restoration of Presbyterianism. 

The bishops had, on November 3, 1688, addressed to James a 
formal letter of unqualified adhesion; and the Episcopalians were 
th()r<jughly and almost unanimously Jacobites. Under these 
circumstances, as King William said, be could not swim with one 
hand, and he supjxntcd the party that supported him, while on 
the other hand lu‘ did inucli to curb it. From this time forward 
lljo fortunes of tlie bishops and their Church were upon the whole 
(lark and calamitous, though with some gleams of sunshine as at 
intervals the jirospccts of the exiled^mily improved. It may he 
that, as Ilurnet charitably states in relating llieir conduct at the 
Ilevolution, lli(;y then anticipated with confidence a new Restora¬ 
tion of the Stuarts: still their unanimous fidelity, however the 
opinion that governed them may liave been mistaken, was honour¬ 
able, and in its unswerving continuance for a hundred years of 
gradually decaying hope, it becamo heroic. 

But we must not too severely judge the conduct of the govern¬ 
ment, The Church had virtually proclaimed an internecine war 
against it. It had not indeed to apprehend from her what her prln- 
ci])le3 forbade, namely, the resistance of the subject to authority. 
But this was not precisely the aspect of the case in the view of 
the Episcopalians. It w^as a case of civil war between two races 
of rival olaiiiuints for the throne, intermitted, indeed, but never at 
an end so long as the Stuart family continued to exist. The new 
government therefore was compelled in self-defence to view their 
body as a powerful and dangerous intestine foe. And the mea- 
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surcs taL'en against them were not in intention, though they wore 
in cifect, those of religious persecution. Three hundred clergy 
were ejected in 1089^ and others at subsequent periods, but many 
were permitted to remain, upon the condition of taking the oaths or 
of praying for the sovereign, of which perhaps the performance 
Avas not rigorously exacted ; and even in the close of the reign of 
Anne there appear to have been two hundred of them still in 
legal or virtual | possession. But of course they had bad little or 
no share in the ecc;leslastic‘al government of the country, though 
they had been permitted to retain their cures in a condition 
somewhat analogous to that of the Indulged ministers under 
the Stuarts. In the reign of Anno, notwithstanding the oppo¬ 
sition of the Kirk, an Act of Toleration was passed in their 
favour; but the accession of George, and the failure of llu? 
rebellion of 1715, again smote down their hopes; and tin; 
acts of 1740 and J71S made it severely })er)al fof any Scottish 
E])is('opal clergyman to officiale, unless in a ])^ivat(^ house, and 
even then if more tlifin four persons hcsid(is the family were 
present. TIius the fortunes of the Kirk came, through circum¬ 
stances, to be, esi)ecialiy from the time of the Ihiion, cl(»scly jind 
effectually boun*l u]> with the gcnieral peace of tlie three counti’ics, 
and with tluur |)ubllc institutions, including the Ej)iscopal Esta¬ 
blishments of England and Ireland—a coinhinatioii by much too 
powerful for the ejected Scottish bishops aiid their followers to 
resist. "Ehey were su])j)orted only l)y a titular prince, himself 
estranged from them in rdigion, and a beggar at a foreign 
court. And last and worst oi all, the channels of religious sym¬ 
pathy from the Ibiglish Church were stopped up: the very same* 
i>pinioii wliit'h ^vedtled Scottish Episcopacy to the alien dynasty 
of the Stuarts, associated it in li]<e manner with the alien Cliurcli 
of the Non jurors. 

This chaj>ter of its history came to a close in the year 1792; 
Avhen, as the Pretender was dead, and the Scottish bisho])s and 
tlicir clergy declared their unqualified loyalty to tlie reigning 
sovereign and his descendants, the proscriptive laws were i epeal(*(l, 
and the old Episcopacy of Scotland again cnejit Ibrth Irom its 
hiding-places into the light, and began to feel the warmth, of 
day. By degrees the English clergy, who had been biaiught in 
to sujqily its place, attached themselves to its communion ; and 
the English bishops, in the year 1805, accelerated this process by 
an unequivocal proof of their judgment in favour of such suh- 
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jnlssion. The absorption four years ago had become all but 
complete, when new actors and new mischiefs came upon the 
stage. 

In the month of October, 1842, with declared personal relnc- 
tanco, but under a strong impression of official duty, Dr. Tevrot, 
Ihshop of Edinburgh, addressed Mr. Drummond, one ol’ his 
clergy, on the subject of a juaver-meeting wliichit was his custom 
to liolil weekly during the wlnler in a hall hired for the j)urpo.sc. 
44ie bisho]) referred to the 28th Canon of the Church, which 
contained the words;—‘ That if any clergyman shall officiate or 
[)rrach in any place; publicly, without using tlu; Liturgy at all, ho 
shall for the first ofTenco be a<lnionishpd by tlic bishop, and if he 
])ers(;verc in this uncanonical practice shall be suspended, until 
after due contrition ho be restored to tlic exercise of Jiis clerical 
functions’ {Canons of Episc. Ch., Edin., 183Hj. 

The bisliop considered that the meetings, such as they had 
])cen described to him (imleed they se(Mn to have had all the 
])arts of a coinjilete Presbyterian service), amounted to ])ubli(; 
ministraiion.s, and as sucli he resolved to stop llicin, Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, on the oilier hand, ‘ had invariably regarded them in the 
light of pri\ate ministrations, and as such in no wise afleeled by 
(’anon xxviii., wliicli he with uuuiy others had held throughout as 
np])li<’ahle sol<;ly to tlie recognised public niinisLralions of the 
sanctuary’ (Corrcs}>.f ]). 23). 

It apears tliat these assemblages Avero usually announced in the 
congregation (ih. 18) ; tliat they were held in a room hired by Mr. 
D rnmmoiul (i/». 15) ; that he liad been solicited to obtain a larger 
room for extending iho accommodation, and liad declined, because 
he \vish<‘d only to hohl ‘ largo famil y meeliugs ’ {dj, 21) ; and that 
IIkw were attended indiffiTcntly by persons of the congregation, 
and by strangers {ih. 18). 

According to the law of the Episcopal (’ommuuion (>f Si'otland, 
the bishop can admonish of his own motion, but he can only sus¬ 
pend with his Presl>\ters as assesisors, in open court, after regular 
hearing; and an appeal lies from any sentence of iiis to the 
(^ollege of Bishojis. In this particular case, douht had arisen as 
to what <onsUtuted a public, as distinguished frfjin a private 
ministration, I’he bishop appears to have Jelt the difficulty in 
which he would i)e placed, if ]Mr. Drummond should accejit his 
individual opinion upon such a subject as conclusive; and ho 
tor^k, as it appt'ars to us, the rational method ot bringing the 
matter to a more satisfactory issue. He addressed Mr. J4rum- 

V 

mond as follows :— 

‘ I entreat you to reconsider your intention of resigning. If indeed 
you consider the law to mean what I maintain it to mean, it must be the 

Church, 
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Church, and not me individual!)^, to which you feel youreelf opposed. 
But if you think that I am in error, do not, I pray you, desert tlie 
Church for the supposed injury inflicted by one of her ministers, so long 
as a remedy for that injury remains to be tried.’— ib, p, 28. 

Wo are deeply convinced that if Mr. Drummond had acceded 
to this wise recommendation, the kindly temj)er and moderate 
views which distinguish the bishop, and which likewise a])pear to 
us to bo traceable at that time in the conduct of Mr, Drummond, 
could not have failed to lead to some arrangement which, by con¬ 
fining the prayer-meeting to the members of his congregation, 
should have brought it into some sort of harmony with the canon. 
The defence of tli is unhappy error of ]udgjnont is more singular 
than the error itself. He says, * 1 must have committed a clerical 
misdemeanour, by refusing to listen to the bishop’s admonition, 
belorc tlie matter could have appeared in the Diocesan Synod.’* 

But the bisho}) had not only suggested, he had entrcjatcd this 
very thing. Volenti non Jit injuria; much more then roganti. 
Mr. Drummond w^as fastidious indeed in his respect for the 
Episcopal ofii<;e, when he would not, even in concurrence with its 
occupant, consent to let an admoniticui pass pro j'ormCi in order 
to bring the merits into full and open discussion. If he had better 
understood the nature of law, and of the Church as an orderly 
society, he would have known the value of judicial forms in all 
contentious (|uestiouSj and would also have been aware that no 
greater kindness can be conferred upon persons in authority, if 
they are honest and candid men, than to subject their impressions 
and views to the most strict scrutiny before they take the form of 
conclusive judgments, instead of first precipitating their arrival at 
that ultimate form, and then rising up in open revolt against 
them. 

So, however, it was; Mr. Drumrnund’s language at this stage 
was like that ascribed, we believe, in some of our grammars to 
the Frenchman not yet master of our future tense .‘I %oiU he 
drowmed, and nobody shall help me,’ He accordingly resigned 
his charge under liis Scottish bishop; but inimediatciy thereafter 
he appeared in a new character, as the pastor of a jirctcnded 
English congregation in Edinburgh ; and his chaj)el is one of 
those which salute, or rather smite, the eye upon the walk which 
we traced at the commencement of this article; a building of a 
shape and front just as anomalous in relation to architecture, as is 
the position of those who occupy it in relation to all that dis¬ 
tinguishes society fnmi amoral chaos, or a lopc of low from a 
rope of sand. 


Ilqily to Kesulutious of the Clergy, j». li. 
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T?ut * the beginning of strife is as when a irian lettoth out 
water:’ and Mr. Drummond, having? thus summarily and almost 
ratjerly quitted , his post, bejj^an seriously to alter both his views 
and his tone. It will perhaps scarcely be believed, but so il is, 
that Mr, Drummond, quittin."^ the poorest church on eiuth, and 
]>roclaimln" at the same time his unimpaired connexion with the 
richest, eompares himself in print to the three children of Israel 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and in a transport of faith exclaims,— 

^ Our God, whom we serve, is able to deliver us from the burnino 

FIERY FURNACE, Ulicl llC Will dclivCr US.* 

This is the closlnq* passao;e of his ^ Reasons for wlthdrawinj^ 
from the Scotlisli Episcopal Church,’ and continuin^f to minisler 
in Edinburgh ‘as a clergyman of the Church of England.’ The 
evident and grinding hardships of this position recall the truly 
jiathclic descri]>tion of the Athenian envoys in the Acharna* of 
;\nslophanes :— 

lift /taXOuK'ciJc K‘orarf//i£F0i5 

aTToWupEFOl.—V. To. 

This, however, is the common infatuation of those who suppose 
iheinselves to be martyrs. It is a morn serious evil, when persons 
endeavour to burn the house out of which they have driven them¬ 
selves, and, though with sincere intention and in ignorance, ari* 
tinnpted to magnify the Importance of their immediate (juarreds 
by dragging otlier and greater subjects out of repose into lh(* 
arena of contention, 

TJius it happened, that while Mr. Drummond was on the point 
of assuming his new position, he saw in a new and baleful light 
an Olliee of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with which lie had up 
to that time lived in perfectly good neiglibonrhootl. His corre¬ 
spondence with the bishop ended on the 22nd of October. On 
the 4th of November {Keph/ to liesolations, p. Jo) he had, hy 
ihe aid of ^ an English clergyman,’ discovered ‘another and an 
insuperable barrier to the jiossibility of his ever returning’ to ihe 
communion he had left. Shortly afterwards, in another publica¬ 
tion, he made tins astonishing amu)um:ement: — 

‘That in the two following jmints she (the Scottish Episcopal 
(jhurch) is vitally opjiosed to tlie Church of England in her standanU 
and offiees; viz.,— 

‘ 1. Ueciiuftc she propounds the doctrine of a commemorative sacrifice 
in the Lord’s Supper. 

‘ 2. Because she likcw^isc propounds the nuked doctrine of Trans- 
Buhslanl-iation, in luiiguagc alisoliitcly the same as that employed in 
tiic canon of the Iloniish Mass .’—Reasons for Withdrawing^ p. 12. 

And these propositions he undertook in plain terms to prove. 

I'he 
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The intrinsic absurdity, however, of making the latter proposi¬ 
tion at all, or of converting the former into a charge, appears to 
have occurred to some judicious friend; and in his next publica¬ 
tion, which bears a date no later than November, 1842, Mr. 
Drummond methodises his assault on the Scottish communion 
office, and seeks to mend his ground by changing his allegations 
Into the two following ones:—first, that it teaches a 'comme¬ 
morative material sacrifice;’ and, secondly, that it teaches, not 
indeed the doctrine, a doctrine, of transubstantiation— (T/ic 
Scott, ComJHun. Office exanthted. p]>. 3, A), 

This after-thought of Mr. Drummond’s lighted up the flame 
of redigious discord in that unobtrusive and tranquil C()miiiuni()n, 
of whi(‘h he was the servant, and has since become the disturber, 
Tlu‘ remark wliir h we have made above with respect to the free¬ 
dom of other religious bodies in Scotland from foreign influences, 
was pre-eminently true of the Episcopal Church. Neither the 
local mvirness of the fierce conflict of non-intrusion raging in lier 
ears, nor her spiritual affinity w ith the religion of England, had then 
made her a partaker in the trouldes tliat prevaih^d noi'th and south 
of the border respectively. As to the first indeed, a quarrel in 
which benefices W'ere concerned, her exemption is less remarkable, 
inasmuch as she has no livings, but only stanmtgs —the usual 
income of her bishoprics is 100/. per aanaDt, while an endowed 
pastoral charge of any kind is only to he met with in very few 
instances, and upon the most limited scale. But as respects the 
second, wlnni it is recollected that during the years 1841 and 
1812 the controversy of the Ninetieth Tract, with all its painful 
accompaniments, raged in England, our readers will, we think, 
agree with us in considering it a emmmstanee most honourable to 
the Scotiisl) Episcojial Communion, that for its members, whe¬ 
ther clerical or lay, that controversy appeared to have no exist¬ 
ence. Neither Tracts nor Charges reverberated within its peace¬ 
ful borders. Her clergy and congregations, built up in their own 
indigenous theology, pursued their placid way : they knew no¬ 
thing of tendencies or of provocatives to Romanism ; they had no 
quarrels, either dogmatical or rubrical; their spirit had been fra¬ 
ternal, and their doctrine unifonn. 

It was reserved for an English clergyman to carry the firebrand 
jimong them ; that clergyman w'as Mr. Drummond, and what he 
attacked was not any writer or any combination of wo'iters, any 
class or party, but the authorized and established Communion 
Office of the Church, of which he had, same fortnight or month 
before, been the solemnly pledged minister. His course—honest, 
we doubt not, but most wild and most anarchical—found imitators- 
Sir William Dunbar, in Aberdeen, a second English clergyman; 

Mr, 
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^^r. Milos, in Glasjyow, a third Eng;lish clergyman; and some two 
or three more, we believe, have followed his exainjdc, and have 
carried with them a greater or less number of the members of the 
(’Inirch who had been under their pastoral charge. The details 
of these various cases, and of such judicial proceedings as have 
l)ecn taken by the synods or by the bishops against these seceders, 
strictly, we apprehend, within the spiritual province, in vindica¬ 
tion of order, arc before us in a multitude of pamphlets; among 
which we recommend ‘ The recent Schisj^/ published in London, 
by a nameless author, as containing a full, able, and learned 
exposition of the general merits. On the part of these unruly 
chM'gYj the predominating notions ajipcar to be objection to the 
enforcement of any penal discipline, and to the Communion 
Office, which tlioy had all recognised, by their submission to the 
canons, as of jirimary authority in that Cliurcli. In point of 
f;u^t, the real principle u])ou which they are acting, though most 
])iohal)Iy, as is usual in such cases, without any distinct con¬ 
sciousness on tlieir own ]>art, is that of the most unt'ontrolled 
and liceullous theory of jirivate judgment: that disposition whicdi 
likes very well the name of law and its iin])()sing ])rojirieties, 
so long as it does not entail any act of self-sacrificing obedi¬ 
ence, any surn‘nd<*r of one jot or hair^s breadth of individual })cr- 
suasion; a disj)osilion not the less but the more subtle and dan¬ 
gerous because it coininends itself to our own minds with a colour 
of divine authority imparled to it by our own resolute preposses¬ 
sions ; or, in the very remarkable language of Mr, Drummond, 
because; its dictates come to us as the dictates of ‘ that blessed 
spirit whose glorious office it is to stamp infallUnlit!/ on the direc¬ 
tions of Scripture to those who seek them ui sincerity and truth.’ 
And these parti(;s still profess, and doubtless believe themselves, 
to act as regular ministers (^f the Church of England. From the 
f^]piscopal Communion of Scotland, which was ft living organised 
body in the })lacc of their own habitation, and Which therefore 
they could feel, they retired into the Church of England, which 
has and can have no existence in Scotland, which has no arm to 
guide nor law to correct them, which therefore they cannot feel, 
an<l to winch they can pay a cheap and imaginary obedience. 

There are two pleas by which these mistaken persons have sought 
to vindicate their thoroughly schismatical position. The one is, 
tliat, although they have renounced the episcopal authority in 
Scotland, they continue to be clergymen of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, acting under h|f laws and discipline. It is needless to 
verify this statement by citations; the publications in defence arc 
full of them. The other plea is, that they have seceded on ac¬ 
count of doctrines in the Scottish communion office either actually 

Romish 
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Ronush or so naar akin to it as to fall under tlie censure of the 
English Church, nnd thus to be at variance with their oblifrations 
to her. Of each f)f these 
(lertake the exainipatir)n. 

Mr, Druminond, in his ^Sketch,’ and the managers of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen, in their letter to the Bishop of London, 
draw their historical evidence in support of the former proposition 
from the history ()f the last century. They succeed in showing 
that, in the years 1740 and 1748, penal laws of a stringent cha¬ 
racter were passed, which may be said to have extinguished the 
public ordinances of the Scottish l^ipiscopal Communion, but whi(;h 
left untouche<I any ministrations performed in Scotland by an 
linglish or an Irish clergyman. Then they contend that the tole¬ 
ration which was granted in 1792 did no more than replace the 
proscribed body in a condition of equality with other religious 
communities, separated like itself from the Established Churc h— 
(indeed it did rather less),—and invested it with no authority to 
claim the allegiance of those southern clergy who had boon exer¬ 
cising their pastoral charge in Scotland under the previous stale 
of things. And, strange to say, Mr, Drummond, an ordained 
])riest of the Church, appears to imagine that those facts of poli¬ 
tical history vindicate his present ecclesiastical position ; that the 
relative rights and duties, even of free and unestablished forms oi 
religion, are to be sought nowhere except in the Statutes at large— 
tlie Canonical Scriptures of Church government and discijdine! 
iM’oin an Erastianisin so grovelling an<k)recklfess the very neigh- 
bourhocxl of the Free Kirk should have preserved him. 

But let us do justice to the lay managers of the Aberdeen con¬ 
gregation.* Tliey appear to rely in great part upon several testi¬ 
monials between the years 1738 and 1792, from which it appears 
that certain prelates of the English Church then recognised con- 
grcigations in Scotland not counecti^ with the bishops of the 
country, and entered into tligar concerns. Let us give to these ffu ts 
the utmost force and meaning which can he asked for them, and 
assume that they implied a judgment of the English Church in 
favour of those congregations, and her communion with them. 
Nothing can be more easy of explanation, and by considerations 
which the slightest regard to Scottish history could not have failed, 
one might suppiise, to suggest. 

First, as to the legal proscription of Scottish Episcopaej'—it is 
at once accounted for by the dogged adherence of tlie body to the 
Stuarts, and by its participation in the r^ollions of 1713 nnd 
1745. As to the ecclesiastical recognition of independent Angli- 
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ran clergy In Scotland—we explain it In the simplest manner; just 
us the like recognition in the case of Rome or Paris is explained 
—na!nely> upon the ground that the Church of the country is not 
in communion with our own. At the time in quettion the Scot¬ 
tish bishops were not in communion with those of England. 
I’he linglish Nonjuring body still subsisted in voluntary separa¬ 
tion; and with onv petite dffUse thus formed* in the South, the 
northern Episcopate, of which the members had quitted their legal 
position upon the very same ground, was in intimate connexion,—• 
even so that consecrations took place, in which the bishops of the 
two bodies jointly officiated. If, then, the Nonjurors of England 
and the Episcopal Communion of Scotland were ecclesiastically 
one, and if the farmer body justified its very existence only by 
denunciation of the Church as established by law, it is plain that 
the Church of England could have no regular relations with the 
latter, and that she might intelligibly enough consider hersell 
under the obligation to make any provisitmal arrangements that 
the case wtiuld admit for the care of such Episcopalians in Scot¬ 
land as had boon brought into relations with her; quite apart from 
the r|ucsliou whelhcr she might or might not have found another 
reason for the same course in the forcible suppression by law* 
from 1710 to 179*2, of all regular ministrations in the Episcopal 
(Joinmunion of the country, and thus have deemed it an office of 
charity to provide the nearest substitute for the flocks that the 
iron hand of jwnver would permit. 

But how stamls the case now? In 178S died Charles Edward, 
an<l the graceful monument of Canova to his memory and that ol 
his brother is likewise the cenotaph of the once celebrated non- 
juring schism. Whether logically or not, yet unanimously, the 
Jacobites carried over their warm allegiance to the Mouse of 
Brunswick; the nonjuring community as such was extinct, 
though Indivhiuals belonging to it and even its last bishop still 
survived.* By virtue of that extinction the Scottish Episcopate 
was relieved from all that had placed it in an attitude of anta¬ 
gonism to that of England. It had already founded the Church 
of tlie United States in the person of Bishop Seabury; the An¬ 
glican prelates associated themselves with that proceeding by tlie 
cuiiiseoration of Bishops White and Prevoost; from them, together 
with Bishop Seabury, sprang the whole of an extended and active 
rominunioii in the United States, now nuqibering twenty-six 
bishops and above twelve hundred clergy. In the year 1792, l)y 
the zealous intervention of the English Episcopate, the penal laws 
affecting the body ia Scotland were repealed. The Liturgy was 

• Latl>bury*a History of the NoJijurors, 
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alreatly used in Scotland: about the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was adopted, 
and it is now required from every clerg^yman. Lastly, the full 
communion* of- the two Churches obtained, in its principle, an 
entire civil recognition by an Act passed in 1840, which permits 
the bishops and priests of Scotland to officiate in England with a 
renewable licence from the diocesan; and it is to be recollected 
that, according to our own law, no strange clergyman, even of 
English orders, is entitled to officiate except under the bishop’s 
])ermission. This Act, we believe, was passed with the unani- 
jTious concurrence of all parties in Parliament; and Bishop Rus¬ 
sell, in a note to his Charge, has paid a graceful tribute to the inte¬ 
rest which L<)rd Melbourne and his colleagues, then in power, 
manifested in its progress. 

The sum of ail this is.—there was a time when Scottish Epis¬ 
copacy was legally pros(‘rihed by Parliament, and was ecclesiasti¬ 
cally in opposition to tlie English Church; and at that tinn* 
J^nglish clergymen, with the sanction of some English bishops, 
took charge of congregations in Scotland. But what has this to 
do with the position of an independent clergy now, when the law 
of the land, as pro]K)scd by the Primate himself and unanimously 
approved, whicti formerly proscribed one of the Churches, recog¬ 
nises and regulates the communion between both'' It is true, 
indeed, that clergy of Scottish orders cannot hold benefices among 
UR ; and seeing that a lioman Catholic priest on bis conformity, or 
a Dissenter on his ordination, may bold tliem, wo shall leave to 
others more ingenious than ourselves the vindication of this re¬ 
straint. All that need now be said is, it does not impugii the 
spiritual relation of the tw’o bodies in the one case aiore than it 
implies such a relation in the other. Is this denied? If it be, 
we are not in communion with our own colonial Churches; for 
clergy of colonial orders are under the very same disqualification. 

Now this consideratiiin, of the communion between the two 
Churches as such, is not only material to the point at issue—it is 
decisive. If it be true that Englisli clergymen, placed <*ul of 
England, may proiierly renounce the authority of tlio loi‘al Cliurch, 
whatever be its relation to the Church of J^mgland, and may, in 
vulgar phrase, set up for themselves, it must and can only be for 
one of these three reasons^—either that the Church of England 
constitutes the whole Catholic Church and has an universal mis¬ 
sion; or that we do not really, but only in sheer falseliood and 
collusion, recognise any Cliurch beyond our own shores and 
border, thus realising the sarcasm of Voltaire, que Dim s'^cst in- 
carnc pour Ics Anglais ; or, lastly, upon principles of utter anarchy 
such as this, that the individual may deliberately disobey the laws 
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the body to which he belongs, and still continue to bear its 
ensigns and enjoy ils privileges. 

But now we are met by Mr. Drummond,* who apprises us that 
he was at pains to assure himself that he was acting consistently 
with his position as a clergyman of the Church of England, an<l 
that he had obtained that assurance from the highest legal autho* 
rilies. Well, wo have always understood that a great licence is 
permitted in tlie anonymous description ©f any barrister or advo- 
cvite who has signed an opinion upon a case for the behoof of the 
dcscril)ing party. But what now is the utmost conceivable extent 
to which any <»pinion in this case can have gone? Suppose 
ATr. Drummond may have been told that he would not, in con- 
sequence of liis Scottish proceedings, lose his qualification for a 
I)encfic(» in England: he jnay yet learn that there are more 
opinions than one upon that subject; but, setting aside any con¬ 
sideration of the kind, how far can such a proposition go tow ards sa- 
lisfyiug a conscience once, as we have seen, so tender ? Is this tin? 
first or only (rase in whi{ h the laws of England, or, indeed, of any 
country, have been found insufficient to correct excesses, to chas¬ 
tise even the most flagrant (Times, committed beyond her borders ? 
Na y, (!ven witliiii tliat narrow range, let us remember those most 
misevabh? cases of clerical delinquency in England which have 
lately scandalistMl the community. All but one, we believe, of 
tliose unhappy men still continue in legal possession of their bene¬ 
fices. Of them jflso, in one sense, it is true tlint their continued 
possession * is strictly ronsislcnt witli the rules of the Church of 
England.’f Of course, we do not nuvin to imply that Mr. Drum¬ 
mond is, as these partitas must be, conscious of his offence ; but to 
expose the singular absurdity of the assumption, that everything 
Avhich cannot be punislicd in law is therefore warrantable in 
conscience. 

So miK'h, tlien, for th<; historical argument upon the ecclesias- 
ii('al positi(Mi of priests of hmglish ordc;rs in Scotland not under 
I'^piseopal jurisdiction ; and -as hostility to the Church of Rome 
has in this instance been pleaded in defimee of anarchical conduct, 
wc will venturer to declare that no man can be so sure, no man so 
efliracious a fricqd to the Church of Rome among us as ho wlio 
shall prove, whether by reasoning or by facts, that w'C of the English 
(ffinrchhave no practical conceplio:^, in matters of religion, of law 
as a curb upon private will—much less any principles of order and 
cohesion extending beyond the sphere our own country ; con¬ 
sequently that we are by our own act, our own inward disposition, 
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cut off not only from the enjoyment, but from the possibility of 
communion with any other portion of Christendom^ inasmuch as 
that communion essentially requires and presupposes that each of 
the parties entering into it shall, in deed as well as in name, supp4)rt 
and clierish the authority of the other. And, indeed, the rulers 
of the Church of England have been forward in the recognition 
of this principle, so far os we have the means of knowing their 
judgment. From the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and the Bishop of Exeter, letters have ajipeared in the 
public journals, addressed to bishops or clerg 3 inen of the Epis¬ 
copal Communion in Scotland, and declaring in the strongest 
terms the sisterhood of the two Churches. Fheir letiers arc sub¬ 
stantially identical in their purport. His Grace the Primate 
writes as follows ;— 

‘TJie Episcopal Church in Scotland is in communion with the United 
Church of England and Ireland, through tlie medium of her Bisinqjs. ., . 

^ Of congregations in Scotland not acknowledging tlic spiritual juris¬ 
diction of the Bishop in whose diocese the chapels are situate, yet calling 
themselves Episcopalian, we know nothing. In order to prove tlunr 
right to this designation they should he able to show what Bishop in 
lilngland has authority, by law or by custom, to regulate their w^orsiiip, 
and to direct or control their ministers in respect of discipline or 
doctrine. 

^ In default of such proof they cannot be considered as Episcopalian, 
though the service of their chapels he perforaic<l by clergymen wht» have 
))eon regularly ordained by a Bishop/’^ 

The Bishop of London, in one of several Icllcrs to the same 
effect, writes;— 

‘My opinion as to the obligation which hinds an Euglhh clergyman 
desirous of officiating in Scotland to seek for authority to do so at the 
hands of the Bishop within whose diocese he is to officiate, and to ]my 
him canonical obedience, iias long been made known iu that country. 
I retain that opinion uuclianged.’t 

The Bishop of lllxcter declares the notion of a a)nnexion be¬ 
tween the seceding chapels and the Church of l^nglarwl to bo 
^ monstrous,’J And such, so far as tlioy have tran3i)irecb are the 
uniform sentiments of the prelacy of lingland and Ireland; if 
we except a letter from the Bishop of Cashel,§ which has recently 
appeared in some of the public journals, anti with regaixl to whieli 
the circumstance that it is countervailed by so overwhelming a 

♦ Letter to Rev. A, Kwing, Aug, It), IS 15, from the ‘ English Churchman/ Sept, 4, 
184ft. 

f Iiclter to thf IlisUop of Glasgow, NoV. 21, IBM, iu lliu Bislwp's * Reply to cerJaiu 
Stateiuouts by Mr. Milos.’ 
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wcurlit of aulliorlty, combined with the respect wg owe to the 
posititm of the writer, induces us to maintain a total silence. 

Ikit besides history, and besides authority, there is still the 
tribunal of common sense before \vhich the new sccodcrs must 
be contented to appeal'. Now let us compare their professions 
With the facts of their position. 'We continue to be Kpiscn- 
palians.’ But you have no bishop. ' Wo adhere to the laws of 
llie Church of Kngland.’ Well: one of them is, that those only 
may minister wlio are called by persons having authority for that 
jnirposc and you are called by no man whatever. ‘ But we are 
ordained.’ Yes, you are; ' to preach the word of God. and to 
minister the Holy Sacraments—in the congregation where thou 
.sholl he lawfully apjiointcd ihereto.’j ' But we use the Liturgy.’ 
So do Lady Huntingdon’s ministers; but the cowl does not make 
the monk, so the Liturgy does not make the Church. Again, sup¬ 
pose you doubt its meaning, who construes it for you? Suppose; 
you alter it, who corrects you Supjiose you abolish it, who 
]>unishes you ? ' We will not abolish it.’ But the cpiestion is ns to 
law, not will. Law may be known by all; your will, it is plain from 
wljat has already passed, even you <lo not know. Again, suppose 
the minister and the congregation differ upon doctrine, who decides 
between you ? Who consecrates your churches.^ Who confirms 
your children ? The (daiirch is perpetual; who ]>rcceded you, 
and who is to succeed you ? Who forms the link and centre of 
iniioii among your senttered atoms? No one: and are you then 
Episcopalians or Independents ? ' But all this is true of English 

congregations on the Continent.’ By no means. I’liey have the 
universal and understood, even when tacit, sanction (*f ourhishojis. 
They exist in a state of things precisely the opposite of that in 
Scotland; in lands of tongue and usage wholly foreign; in tlu; 
absence, and not in the presence, of a Church holding full com¬ 
munion with our own ; in the territory of bislio]>s, not who invite, 
but who generally refuse our fellowship;—they exist for the mem¬ 
bers of llicir invn Church, not for the purposes of aggression and 
defiance; and yet even their existence is deemed so defective, that 
by great effiirts, and by moans more or less anomalous, bishops 
have been provided for them in three cases—those of Gibraltar, of 
Bishop Alexander in Jerusalem, and of Bishop Luscombe in Paris 
—^and the time is anxiously expected when difficulties of detail 
and of arrangement shall be so far overcome as to place all these 
bodies under regular and continuous superintendence. But do the 
Scottish seceders for a moment dream that if Englishmen were 
1o establish independent religious congregations in the United 

* Alt. xxili. t Oflico for Ordaining of Priestf. 

Slates. 
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Slates, they would be acknowledged as legitimate churches by the 
Episcopate of England ? And yet this, and stronger still than 
this, is the case of Scotland. 

But we turn to the second objection : that the schism is to be 
justified on the ground of the existence and use of the Scottish 
Communion Oifice. Not, we trust, simply because in a single 
rite,* the Episcopal Communion of Scotlaml, which still, be it 
remembered, represents the Church of a nation, and of a nation 
distinguished for the tenacity of its local and national attachments, 
speaks her own language as well as ours; we say as well as ours, 
for in her liberal consideration of the close union of the two 
countries, and of the English habits and associations of some 
among her communicants, the Scots Episcopal Church permits 
the free use of cither office according to the circumstances of 
each congregation, imposes the same restraints in either case upon 
the substitution of the one for the other, and only claims fur her 
own the very innocent distinctions, that it shall be employed at 
ihe consecrations of bishops, and at the opening of general synods. 
The American Church gives no such terms, nor have we a right 
to ask them. Now in Roman Catholic France, Count Mont- 
alembcrt informs us there arc forty various forms of the Liturgy. 
In Italy the Office of Saint Ambrose is still celebrated at Milan; 
in Rome itself the Rite of the United Greeks is allowed to be 
performed, and may be witnessed in the Chapel of the Proj)a 
gaiida. Certainly Englishmen have acquiird in many quarters 
an evil rcj)Utc for the narrow insularity of their notions and their 
intolerance of the usages of other countries. But we are not, 
surely, so far gone in this career, as to insist that an independent 
Church shall surrender the one last badge of its indcpcndencti in 
order that it may enjoy the honour of a bow and smile from us-- 
and we therefore beg the reader to dismiss from his mind any 
such false and childisli impression ns that the Churches are not in 
the very fullest communion because their rite is not in every single 
particular the same. 

Yet if it be true that the doctrine of the Scottish Office is sub¬ 
stantially different from our own, the case assumes a very differ¬ 
ent aspect. To this question accordingly we now turn, and we 
only regret the difficulty which we must experience in treating a 
subject of such extreme solemnity, not only within the narrowest 
limits, but likewise in pages which must be read for the most 
part in a temper less collected and devout than such a theme 
impemtlvely demands. 

Wc have already extracted from a work of the parent of the 

* There are, we believe, some other variatiotis of rite, hut so small or of such liuulcd 
use tliat they do not substantially i^uolify this statement. 
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st'hism the two doctrinal accusations which he has advanced.* 
Jle Las enhanced them by the charge that the present Scottish 
c»flicc has ^ approximated more nearly to Rome ^ than cither the 
Service Book of 1(537 or the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Divinity, in the hands of passionate men, has ever been the 
fertile mother of logomachies; to a greater degree j)robal)]y than 
any lower science, in proportion to its hold upon the universal 
afTeclions of mankind, and therewith its liability to be clouded by 
their passions. We arc no adepts in the conduct of such dis- 
jmtes; xve know not what heinous enormity may have been or 
may yet be present to the imagination of Mr. Drummond; but 
he })erhaps may have la^ad those words of St. Paul used in refer¬ 
ence to the Holy Eucharist, ' Ye do show forth the Lord's death 
until he comeand we are totally at a loss to conceive how the 
commemoration of a sacrifice, not by an arbitrary token, but by 
acts intrinsically resembling it, can be less than a commemorative 
sacrifice; how its coinnieinoration through the specific means of 
material el(?mcuts is oilier than a commemorative material sacri¬ 
fice. Indeed, it is not the word sacrifice which has sounded the 
alarm; as it could hardly be with any who remember that the 
service of the English Church prays for the acceptance ()f a 
' sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ’ in the Eucharist, distinct 
from that ‘ reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice ’ of ‘ ourselves, 
our s<?uls and bodies, ’ which pertains to the idea of universal 
])riestliood in the Christian Church. And for the comfort of the 
seceders let us remind tliein of the following circumstance. 
('ourayer wrote very learnedly to show, that the Church of Eng¬ 
land held a represenlalive (st)metbing more than a commemorative) 
sacrifice, and that this satisfied essentially the definitions of the 
( hurch of Rome; and for this latter argument he was not only 
censured in France, but also condemned by the Pope. 

But the Scottish Communion Office also teaches a doctrine of 
Iransubstantiiilion. Never before did we hear that there subsisted 
more than one. Of various explanations of that one avc have 
heard, but Mr. Drummond gives us no clue to his meaning, and, 
as w^e are persuaded, for a good reason : because he had none to 
give. Strange to say,f a main support of his charge he finds in 
the circumstance that the meaning of the word ‘ be ^ is doubtful, 
but the meaning of the word ‘ become * is * precise, definite, and 
unambiguous.’ For our parts we should have thought that the 
ancient symbol ^ 1 AM ’ might have suggested to this writer a 
different idea: nor can we conceive how, if the idea of entity be 
obscure, that of genesis can be perspicuous, inasmuch as wbat- 


f lb., p. 23< 


Scolliab Coiiimimion Office Kxamhicd, p. 9. 
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ever a created thing can possibly he, that it must necessarily have 
coma to be, whicli we hope he will grant is pretty nearly the same 
thing as to have become. Bnt leaving the argument and looking 
to the charge it is brought to support^ we must allege that the 
Scottish Communion OiScc is actually farther from the Roman, 
though' nearer the primitive sense and structure, in its central 
point, than any one of the Liturgies with which it has been com¬ 
pared, namely those of 1549, 1552, 1637, and 1G62; and, 
strange to add, that of all these the existing English Liturgy is 
the nearest to that of Rome. For the recital or narrative, re¬ 
tained in our prayer of consecration, is held by the Church of 
Rome to he ,the exclusive means whereby the elements assume 
their mystical character; and a writer in this controversy quotes 
a pithy passage to this effect from Cardinal Bona dc rcb. Liturg. 
IL 13, 4, where he menti()ns, ‘ rcceiitioris Genetic pessimumac 
detestandum consecrationem scilicet non fieri verbis in 

persona Christi a sacerdofeprolatisy sed precationo ejusdein Sacer- 
dotis, postea orantis et dicentis, fac hunc panem pretiosum 
Corpus Christi lui/ But in the Scottish Office the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, and the ]>raycr for the spiritual conversion of the 
sacre^ elements, follow after this recital, and thereby directly con¬ 
tradict the Roman doctrine, as they involve the position that 
something more than the recital, instead of being profane, is either 
necessary or at least desirable. Consequently, as Bishop Russell 
of Glasgow has observed with much acuteness, while a person 
bolding the Roman Catholic tenet in all its rigour * might roceivei 
the sacrament according to the English form, he could not 
possibly receive it according to the Scottish.’* And we are also 
reminded -f that Bishop Jolly, one of the most eminent in sanctity 
and learning among Scottish bishops, has upon this very ground 
c?laimkl for the Scottisli Office the praise, that it erects an insu¬ 
perable bar against a misconstruction of our Saviour's words by 
the Church of Rome. No doubt it is true Uiat the arrange¬ 
ment and the language of the Scottish Office are more conform¬ 
able to the primitive Liturgies in this particular than those of our 
own; but we really tWugbt that the restoration of primitive, as 
distinguished fmm Roman doctrine, had been tlie very watch¬ 
word of the English Reformation. Is this an honest and sincere 
profession^ or is it (w'e are almost ashamed to ask) a Convenient 
pica for mkr defence from the assaults of the Church of Rome, 
to be treated with all honour in our conflicts against her, but in 
our dealings with one another to be discarded and disgraced ? 


* Cliarge, 36. 

4 , 4 ^cc«nt Scliisnis, p. 


26; Jolly s Chiisliaii SaciiHce in the Eucharist, Preface, p. vi. 
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Why should any man hesitate to ^rant to the Scottish Communion 
Office its due meed of praise for its closer adherence in some 
j>ai ticiihirs to the venerable models of the early Church, even 
though he feels, as it is ours to feel; the power of the familiar and 
rndoaring associations connected with the English one, though 
lie is resolute and convinced upon the essential identity of the 
two, and though be regards ihem petri pi^dtis affedtn, or at least 
with a sentiment if differing in degree, the same in kind, as 
compounded of approval, reverence, and love? 

But now, having reversed the charge of a Romish character, 
we will proceed to show, in the words of the ntoderateand learned 
Bishop of Glasgow, what testimonials of commendation this 
I^ucharistic Office of Scotland, or the first Book of Edward VI., 
which nearly corresponds with it as to the particulars now in 
question, has received from divines of the English Church, upon 
wliom the breath of accusation never has been breathed. 

* I have already suggested that the Eucharistic forms axloptccl by the 

Scottish Episcopalians have received the approbation gf many learned 
divines in England. Though Bishop Horsley’s opinion has been so 
frequently quoted that it is familiar to every one, I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of repealing it in your hearing:—^*‘1 think the Scotch 
Office more conformable to the primitive models, and, in my private 
judgment, more edifying, than that which tve now use; irtsonliich that 
were I at liberty to follow my private judgment, I Would myself use the 
Scottish Office in preference. The alterations which were made in the 
Communion Office, ns it ctood in the first Book of Edward VI., to 
liumour the Calvinists, were in my opinion much for the worse; ncvci- 
diolcf^s, I think our present Ofiicc is very good : our form of .consecra¬ 
tion of the elements is sufficient; I mean that thc clcmcivts r^re come- 
crated by it, and made the body and blgod of Christ, }i\ the, sense ia 
which our Lord hiniBclf said, tlie bread and wipe were His hodv and 
blood.” ' . 

* Sensible of the apparent drfect in the present English Office, the 

pious Bishop WilsOn, whose praise is in every Church, in his “Short 
Introduction to thfe'Lord’s ftuppef," directed hks readers, immediately 
after the prayer of oonBCcration, to —Send down Thy 

spirit ttud blessing upon this means of grace and salvation, which 
Thou thyself, O Jesus, hast ordained. Most mercifiil God, the Father 
of qur L<ja’d Jesus Christ, look gradously upon the gifts no^v lying 
liefiirc .TliUeea spnd dowp, Thy Holy Spirit on this sacrifice, that 
He may make this bread and wine the Body and Blogd of Thy Christ, 
Ihut uU who partake of m^y be confirmed in godliness, may re- 
cciyc remission (*f their sins,, and obtain everlasting life.” 

‘ Archdeacon Daubeny admitted that the Episcopal Church of Scot¬ 
land, “ by forming her Communion Service upon the model of that 
first set forth for the use of the Church of England, keens eloeer to 
^ the 
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the original pattern of the primitive Church than the Church of Eng¬ 
land herself now does.” 

^ Bishop Flecttt’ood, in his “ Reasonable Communicant,” observes that 
“ the Church of Christ did heretofore pray that the Holy Spirit of 
God coming down on iIjc creatures of bread and wine might make 
them the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

^ In referciiee to the same subject, Dr. Waterland remarks that, in 
the Liturgy of 1549 [tlic first of Edward] there was a solemn address 
to God for His propitious favour (a very ancient, eminent, and solemn 
part of the Comnmuiou Service) in these words : ‘ Wo, Thy humble 
servants, do celebrate and make licre, before Thy Divine Majesty, with 
these Thy holy gifts, the memorial which Thy Son liath willed ns to 
make: liiiving in remembrance His blessed Passion and preeious Death, 
His mighty Resurrection, and glorious Ascension.* Why this part,” 
lie adds, was struck out in the Review, I know not; unless it was 
owing to some scruple (which, however, was needless) about making 
the memorial before God, wliich at that time might appear to giv.3 
some umbrage to the Popish sacrifice among su(di as knew nit how 
to distinguish. However that were, wc have still the sum and sub¬ 
stance of tlie primitive memorial remaining in our presont office; not 
all in one place, but interspersed here and there in the exhortations 
and prayers.” 

‘One of the latest bij-torlaiis of the English Church, the present 
Bishop of Man, when adverting to the alterations introduced into the 
Communion Office of the second Liturgy of Edward, remarks, “It is 
difficult to understand why the Invocation of the Second and Tiiird 
Persons in the Trinity was left out: it lias been wisely restored in tlic 
American Prayer-Book.” * * 

To these we must acid the following testimonial from Arcdi- 
bisliop Sharp of York, and especially because of the distinguished 
])art which he took before the llevolution of IGSS, in resisting 
the Romish party, of his known moderation, and of the fact that 
he \vas preferred under William III,, probably on account of those 
services. 

* Though he admired the Communion Office as it now stands, yet in 
his own private judgment lie preferred that in King Edward’s first 
Service Book before it, us a more proper office for the celebration of 
those mysteries.’ f 

Again : Wheatley,^ our most popular ritualist, is of the same 
mind. And these judgments, it is to be observed, are not ex¬ 
tracted Irom among others of a different bearing, but they are the 
spontaneous and uneonlradicted testimonies of English divines, 
in favour either of the Scottish Office, eo nomine^ and as it stands, 

*•' Chargp.of the Bishop of Glasgow, Uelivertd iii May, 1845, p, 33, 

f Life, 1 . 355. 

I V, 25, 28S, ct swp Kd. Oxf, 1839, 

or 
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or of its leading characteristics. It is vain to talk of the advan- 
of bringing the two Churches to a perfect similarity by the 
extincliun of the Office of the weaker: first, because there is a 
positive value in the genuine forms of the expression of national 
and local character—they are all homes of the affections; to- 
condly, because the thing cannot be done. H’e may ape iIk; 
manners and adopt the speech of Frenchmen : the result will be 
not a duplicate nor even a copy, but a mean and Hat caricatur*!. 
The English Church has much that her Scottish sister cannot 
linve: her unbroken episcopal succession, her ancient canon law, 
her high standing as an estate of the realm, her millions of acres 
and of tithes, her millions upon millions of Christian souls. Let 
it not be grudged then to the (/hurch in Scotland, if she cling 
with fondness to an Office so honoured by onr own divines, so 
adapts by its fonn to exemplify the blessed truth of our relation* 
slii]) to the Church at Ijirge, and to remind us of the law of love. 
Let no j)cdantic love of uniformity, none of that inclination to 
domineer, in which manifestly we are to recognise one of our be¬ 
setting sins, urge upon the Scottish bishops the surrender of this 
most beautiful and aft’cctiug service. If, us seems to be God’s 
will, their Church is to continue poor, let her hold her poverty 
in freedom ; and choi'lsh in her breast the one ewe lamb of lior 
native pastures, unsolicited to barter it ior dignity or gold. In¬ 
deed it is not for its intrinsic merits, nor for its nationality, alone, 
it should be revered; but also because it is precious to tin; 
j)oor l^piscopalians of Scotland; to those wlio hav(; ft)llo\vcd the 
foi tunes of their Church, not, we grant, in revolt and bloodshctl, but 
in silence, obscurity and contenij>t, throughout the dreary period 
of the penal laws: and It is now high time that in our ecclesiastical 
arrangements we should begin to have some more show of regrttd 
to those ‘poor of this world ’ who arc especially the chosen of 
(«od, ‘ rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which ho hath pro¬ 
mised lo them that love Him;’* who, when once touched by reli¬ 
gion, seem so much more easily than others to give the whole 
heart to God; and who are therefore so well qualified, by the 
spiritual tact of the inward man, to appreciate the very forms of 
the ordinance apjiointed to be the special medium of their union 
with their Lord. 

But although in the manner w e have described schism has 
been introduced among the Episcopalian Protestants of Scotland, 
their religious condition on the whole presents a promising and a 
jdeaslng picture. The eulogium of the devout Bishop Horne, who 
(in the days too when their own Communion Office held an un- 


* St. Janies, ii. 5. 
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divided empire) indicated their Church .as that with which, among 
enlisting Christian societies^ an Apostle returning upon earth might 
most joyfuUy,<iqminunicate, has stiU an intelligible npplicatK)n to 
their government ;ind laws, and to the romarkablo simplicity, 
purity, and patient firmness of that peculiar type of Christian 
character which seems to belong to them. The ravages of schism 
have been more than repaired, under the Divine grace, by the 
energy of faith and love. Their churches and coUgrogationsgrow. 
With them, as in England, the standard of character and practice 
rises. They are now engaged in erecting a central institution of 
education, both clerical and lay, on the banks of the Almond, in 
the county of Perth, with the a(;Uvc and munificent support of the 
three Primates of the Churches of England and Ireland, as well 
as of many other distinguished prelates,* They have at iheir 
command, if a small portion of the goods and therefore of the 
temptations of this world, an open and unencumbered pos:iiiou, 
with every advantage for the attainment of spiritual excellence. 
The fact of schism is to be deplored for the sake of its victims ; 
but the question may he raised whctlier the ctmdition of llu? 
Church the'j have left is not more healthy after the amputation 
than while she bore about with her such materials of convulsujri 
and disorder. Only let us hope that, among the forms of her 
increased and increasing activity, will be found an ever-growing 
earnestness in prayer for those whom she has lost, and an un¬ 
wearying toil to win them back, not only to an external but to a 
trueDbcdicnco, by gentleness, and by those overpowering demon¬ 
strations which sanctity of life can bring in aid of authority and 
of argument; that so, if it be the Divine will, wc may live to see 
removed from the face of Christendom one at least atnonff those 
many feuds which are at emee the shame of religion, tlie stum¬ 
bling-block of infirmity, and the rank food of unbelief. 


' '■* 

* The waril(*nshi|) of llus unporlant histiluOtm luwj jiiKt been confoiTcd, as is uuder- 
sloofl, by Ihe Srottisli Hlshops, iijxni tbo ll*r. Ilobeit Sootf, a vPiy eniinfut scliolar (»r 
Shrewsbury ami Oxfonl, and a loanifd and exemplary parish priest of fhe west of 
Kiighiiul. This gentleman's share in the Oxford (ircck-Kiiglissli I/cxicon have 
made his luimo familiar to most of our readers j but his professiotial publications have 
also been highly moritoiious. 
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A nr, X .—Memoirs of the Reifftt of Kin^ George III. By 
Horace Walpole, youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
Orford. Now first published from the original MSS. E<lited 
with Notes by Sir Denis Le Marchartt,’ Bart 4 vols. 
Hvo. London, 1845. 

^HESE Memoirs of^thc first ten years of George JIL will add 
certainly nut more, and we think less, to the reputation of 
Horac^e Walpole or tp English history than those of the last ton 
yeai's of George II, They have the same occasional merit and 
the same general and pervading faults. They contain many 
traces of his peculiar wit, and frequent touches of his graphic 
style—a few, and but a few, new facts and lights scatteretl 
through a very intricate mass of political intrigues—with aji over¬ 
balancing proportion of prejudice, partiality, misrepresentution, 
and inconsistency—trivial and variable, but always rancorous, re¬ 
sentments—and a general and constitutional proclivity to sland<*r 
and calumny. These, indeed, may be said to be the essential 
charactenslics of his admired Letters; but the gossip and scandal, 
which in a familiar letter are not merely tolerated, but, as it were, 
expected and welcomed,,^are grievous offences against good taste 
as well as good faith when it is attempted to array them in the 
grave and responsible character of history. Many, otherwise 
tolerably strict moralists, will not scruple to enliven a conversation 
or a coxrespomlcnce with circumstances which the loosest con¬ 
science would not venture to repeat in judicial evidence, it 
is that although many, most indeed, of the objectionable topics of 
his two sets of Memoirs, had been already produced in liis 
‘ Loiters,’ ' Hejnlniscences,’ and ‘ Wal|x>liana,’ they have not tljerc 
created the same disgust or indignation, and, we )jjill add, tedium 
and nausea, which they do in their inspissated form ; and there can 
be no doubt that Walpole's literary as well as moral character 
would have stood higher if these more solemn chronicles of libel 
and malignity had never been published. 

We considered it our tluly to trace, in our account of the 
first set of ]^emoii*s, the real motive of Walpole’s personal 
animosity to the leading political men of the period; and again in 
our recent review of the second/mrafsanof the^ Letters to Mann,* 
tlie same task was forced upon us by the strange blunder of the 
f*ditor of that publication, who was so blind or so indiscreet as to 
seem to question the justice of our opinion, even while he or 
she* reproduced the very documents under Walpole’s own hand 

which 

ff -- —— .. . .. . ■ — 

♦ It seems to be generally understood that the ‘ Advortisenient ’ we allude to was 
not iti fact wriltea by the Editor^ but suiipred to liimby Miss Berry, whose amiable 

partiality 
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•which established the proof of corrupt jobbing and mercenary 
slander against him even more flagrttfitly than wo had originally 
stated it. 

If the peculiar temper and personal bias of the writer were 
important ingredients in our consideration of the earlier Memoirs, 
they are much more so in the present work, which comes closer 
to our own time, and deals with persons and events better known 
and, on many accounts, more interesting. Referring, therefore, 
to our former Numbers, and particularly to that for October, 
1844, for the extraordinary details of the mfluences under whicli 
Walpole acted and wrote, during the period comprised in the 
first ‘ Memoirs,’ we shall here repeat so much of the general 
facts as may refresh our reader’s memory, and wc shall afterwards 
produce some remarkable elucidations and confirmations of our 
opinions afforded by the work that we are about to examine. 

There can be no doulit that Walpole’s wit, various and 
abundant as it was, had always an ill-natured, selfish, p.ud cynical 
turn ; and under any circumstances we might have expected that 
Memoirs from his pen would have been tinged by the ^amc greedy 
appetite for scandal and the same unscrupulous propensity to 
satire whlcli are the characteristics of Ifi^ letters; but it requircrl 
additional and <leeper influences to chain this lively and mercurial 
spirit to the daily labfiur of a chronicler, atid to evolve a disregard 
of truth, a jiervcrslty of judgment, and a rancour of feeling so in¬ 
tense, so gloomy, and wc must add so dull, as these Memoirs ex¬ 
hibit, These influences were principally two—one pecuniary uiul 
accidental, and the other physical and constitutional. Walpoh^'s 
sole income arose out of no less than Jive sinecure places or 
shares of jdaces confevrod on him by Sir Robert—amounting, 
he admits, when he first received them, to about 3000/. a-year. 
I’hey afterwards more than doubled in value; but we at present 
take Walpolc'.s own earliest estimate. Of this sum nearly one- 
half was derived from a rider, as it was called, of 1400/. on the 
]7at<mt office of Collector of the Customs, of which his elder bro¬ 
ther Edward was the patentee, receiving only about 400/. a-year 
of the present profits, but having the reversion of the whole 
1800/. if he should survive Horace. It wmuld he useless to our 
present purpose to inquire why Sir Robert made this distribution 
of the income of the office; but the result was that Horace was 

portJalty (if the pajjcr was huleed hers) must have obscured eitiier her memory or her 
judgment ai to tlie real and iiidiaputahle fact» of the case, Tiie writer (whoever that 
was) forgot or did not observe that the facts which Walpole himself confessed for a 
narrow and temporary otyect, were irrefragable evidence for the largei; and more ])cr- 
manent purpose to which we have applitwl them with a force that we venture to assert 
deties rational contradiction. 

thereby 
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thereby placed, as he himself tells us, in the ^precarious’ and 
very unpleostot position of having so large a proportion of his 
income dependent on the life of a brother ten years older than 
himself. But there was also another more powerful though leas 
prominent interest of the same nature constantly at work. Wal¬ 
pole, besides this precarious sinecure of 1400Z, a-year, had anollior 
office which grew up, under a cloak of almost menial humility, to 
an enormous income. He was Usher of the Exchequer—^ 

‘ and the duties of my office are to shut the gates of the Exchequer, and 
to furnish paper, pens, ink, wax, pencils, tape, penknives, scissors, 
parchment, and a great variety of other articles, to the Treasury, Exche¬ 
quer, &c.’ —Appendix to Letters to Mann^ 1844, vol. iv. p. 330. 

I’lils office was performed by deputy, and produced a clear profit, 
as stated in 17B0 by the Commissioners of accounts, of 4200^.— 
though Walpole himself had made a return of only 1800/., and it 
was to defend this erroneous return of his emoluments that he 
drew up the statement which has led to elucidations of his literary 
rhnrarter which its author never thought of. 

Walpole says these profits were made on the articles supplied by 
him, and that the time of payment of his bills and of course some 
previous inspection of them 

‘depends on the good will and pleasure of the First Lord of llie Trea¬ 
sury;—and yet, tjiough a mere tr<fdesman in that respect, I believe no 
man will ever accuse me of having paid court lo any First Lord of the 
Treasury.* — ib, 331. 

We not only accuse, but shall convict him, on lusown evidence, of 
having paid obsequious court to everg First Lord in succession; 
ho was in a constant fever of uneasy dependence on what he 
peevishly calls ^ the First Lord’s good W'ill and pleasure/ and in 
a restless anxiety about the examination and discharge of these 
necounts, which, it appears from his correspondence with his 
<U;puty (Works, vol. ii. p. 381), were sometimes chargcable^witli 
gross abuse, and always liable to question. 

Such prccariousnoss and annoyances attached to so large a por¬ 
tion of his income would have been a source of reasonable uneasi¬ 
ness to any man, and would have justified efforts to obtain a more 
secure position. The attempts he made avc do not blame in 
themselves; but we blame, with some mixture of pity, the species 
of monomania under which Wiilpole, while pursuing this natural, 
1)Ut certainly interested object, was eternally protesting that ‘ dis¬ 
interestedness was the passion of his life’—that he despised phice 
and profit, and that it was his pride and glory to soar above all 
such selfish influences. We are satisfied that Waljiole’s anxiety 
about his offices, combining with the constitutional peculiarities 
- of 
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of his temper, became the prhmm mobile of all his misanthropical 
feelings, and led him especially to calumniate by every iniurect 
means, under.every false pretence, but with inveterate and inde¬ 
fatigable malignity, everybody whom he knew or fancied to have 
interfered with his incessant endeavours to place his income on a 
more permanent footing* This was , clearly the first and chief 
motive of both sets of Memoirs; a^nd wc have little doubt that if 
the whole truth could be discovei*ed, wc should find that all his 
animosities were, in some way or other, connected with this great 
pecuniary stake, or j^erhaps now and then with some collateral 
interests of the same kind. Nothing but some such all-pervading 
infatuation could have blinded the keen sight and blunted the 
nice taste of such a man to the mass of inconsistency, contradio 
tiou, and, in fact, nonsense which his Memoirs present, and which 
on any other hypothesis must we suppose ap}>ear to every ob¬ 
servant reader, as it does to us, quite incixplit aWe; but we jnay 
say as Pope did of another noble and eccentric wit— iIac l>uk<; 
of Wharton—■ 

‘This clue, once found, unravels all the rcst^ 

The prospect clears, and Walptlc stands coufest.* 

If it be said that his animosity against the public men of his 
long day is too universal to be attributed to a single motive, it 
may be answerexl that in the corrupt and factious times of wlii(*!i 
ho wrote there w*ore so many changes of administration that—fol¬ 
lowing up, as we shall see he did, on every change, this the first 
and most important object of lus whole life—there was jierhaps 
no minister or ministry from wlioin he did not receive the aflVont 
of a refusal. ll«>w many attempts of this sort he may have made* 
we know not—certainly not less than half a dozen; but it is l)y 
mere accident that we have been able to trace so many. Such 
intrigues, especially when they faibcand still more wlien tlie 
ofTcndeil postulant takes refuge in patriotism, are generally care¬ 
fully concealed by both parties—by the jobber for his own 
sake—by the Minister from motives of personal honour, official 
duty, or political expediency. Old Sir Roljcrt Walj)ole is said, 
we think by Horace himself, to have declared that no one but a 
minister could fully know the turpitude of the human heart; and 
accordingly, excej)t in a few rare cases of persons blinded by 
personal vanity or resentment, we have had scanty revdiatbns of 
this sort—and we should never have known anything of secret 
motives of Walpole’s malignity but fur that apology for his corn- 
duet which, witii entirely other objects and a 4ivy different aim, 
he drew up in 1782, and which Mr, Berry, not, w^e are satisfied, 
seeing their real meaning or full extenb had the indiscretion— 

for 
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for historical truth a fortunate mdiscrctioti—to publish in tlic 
great quarto edition of Walpole’s whirks, anti which somehodjf 
had, as we have said, the still greater blindnesii of republishing, 
the other day, as if, instead of bring the dip comictxdn^ it 
had been an honourable excuse. Iti that pai>eT ' we found the 
account of his strange manceuvres with Mr.’Priham, and were 
thence led to the details of his enorthtitis sinecure income, and 
the influence which his expectations and his disrippointments with 
respect to them had on his conduct attd on his %Vritings. In the 
Memoirs now l>efore us this influence appccarS in adSitional and 
growing force, and indeed so mingles itself with every p^c that 
not only are we hound for the sake of historical truth' to expose 
it, but we really do not think we could give a better general idea 
of the work than by following this clue, Iltit in order to pre^^nl 
a full view of the ciise, we must mention (very shortly) his* first 
attempts with Mr, Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle, which 
wore infwe fully detailed in our articliry^in the first Memoirs. 

In 1751, at the outset of Horace Walpole’s political life, his 
first thought was to procure tlie addition of lus own life to that of 
his brother in the Customs place; and he reckoned confidently on 
the Pelhams—old friends of his father who were tlien in power, 
and of whom bo liimsolf was a zealous supjwler—to make this 
change. The ministers, though willing to oblige him, were 
either reluctant or afraid 16 grant an additional life in so groat a 
place; but they offered to sul^stitute Horace for Edward, if the 
latter would consent. "J^his Horace protests he most indignantly 
rejected ; and it may l>e true, for he knew very well that Edward 
was not of a dispositif)n to sacrifice* gratuitously bis present third 
«)f the place and the whole reversion. 

Immediately on the failure of this negotiation, Horace, who 
had been up to that moment the obsequious servant of the 
Pelham Ministry, turned short round—and commenced those false 
and scandalous Memoirs of the last ten years of George II,—in 
which, while not merely concealing, but directly disclaiming, any 
personal motive, and assuming 

‘ a patriot’s ull-aloniug name,’ 

he libels, with the most inveterate rancour, everybody wliom we 
know, ami many others whom»we believe^ to have had a share in 
his disappointment. 

On Mr, Pelhams death the Duke of Newcastle became 
Minister, and we find that in 1755 there was some kind of nego¬ 
tiation through Mr. Fox for obtaining from the Duke a grant of 
the Customs^ place for H, Walpole's life: that too failed—re¬ 
jected, says Walpole, " because he would accept no favour from that 
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Duke,’—which i& certiiinly untrue ; for we find that when New¬ 
castle, after a short interrcpiiini, apraiii returned to the Treasury 
in 1758, Walpole made two attemjjts, both very corrupt, to sell 
this place to the Duke or his nominee.* This also fails; and 
yet Walpole has the—may we not say—efiVontery to declare in 
his first Memoirs that ‘ the Duke of Newcastle never gave him 
the most distant canse for dissatisfaction’ (ii. 335). 

Here open the new Memoirs, of which, as we have said, the 
most remarkable characteristics will be best developed by emiea* 
vouring to explain Walpole’s statement of the motives of other 
men by what we know or have good reason to suspect of liis otrn. 

The most prominent features that strikes us at the outset, and 
all through the work, is the large and very unfavourable share of 
Walpole’s notice engrossed by Lord Bute. From the first pages 
of the first volume, to the very closing lines of the last, Lord 
Bute is the object of the most indefatigable malevolence. Every¬ 
body is ill-treated; most others, however, are dealt with as their 
names happen to occur in the course of the narrative; but Lord 
Bute, under tlie invidious title of ^ The Favourite^ and with all 
the odious imputations and insinuations attached to that name, is 
introduced on every occasion—those even in wliicii he could by 
no possibility have had any concern—and willi, in a majority of 
instances, the most flagrant falsehood. Our rc^aders will re¬ 
member that wc expected something of this kind, but our worst 
expectations are exceeded. In our review of the last collection 
of the Letters to Mann, we extracted two passages from Waljiole’s 
autobiographical ^ NoteSi one dated 18th August, 1760, stating 
that lie then ‘ began the Memoirs of the Reign ol Ooerge IIL,’ 
which, w'c added, were about to bo published ; the second, we 
said, ‘looked tiivinl, but might turn out to be important,’ viz.:— 

‘ 1761—!6th July, wrote the “Garland,” a poem on the King, and 
sent it to Lady Bute, but not in my own hand, nor with my name; 
nor did ever own it.’— L<^fter,s to vol. iv. p. 349. 

and then we W'cnt on to say,— 

‘ We know nothing of this piece, and i^houhl he glad if it i\ere re¬ 
covered. If. as may he presumed, it was a panegyric, it -would afl'ord a 
curious contrast with Walpole’s subsequent rancour against George III. 
and Lord Bute. We really have a curiosity to compare the Memoirs of 
George III. in 1766 [ot which we then knew no more than the name] 
with the “ Gurlaud ” of 17GL’-— QmrL Rev,, vol. Ixxiv. p. 415. 

We have not been yet able to discover the ‘ Garland —being, 
as Walpole tells us, anonymous, the copy sent to Lady Bute whs 
probably lost or destroyed with the mass of fulsome trash with 

** See Walpole* Works, vol. ii. p. 866 ; Bud Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii. p, 199. 

which 
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which no doubt flatterers of less note, but not meaner or frreedier 
than Walpole, overwhelmed the "Favourite/ But as Walpole 
look the trouble of recording the composition, wo dare say he also 
took care to prestjrve the original, which is probably amongst his 
papers. Walpole, it will bo observed, states that he had sent it 
anonymmishf^ meaning to imply that liis flattery, since it was 
anonymous, must have been disinterested—a gross mti seqnUar — 
for the temporary veil might be lifted whenever any mcvii was to 
be claimed. It WMis probably, like all Walpole’s rhymes, so batl 
as to be wholly disregarded, and was therefore ‘ never owned; if 
it should be brought to lighi, we have little doubt that it will cor¬ 
roborate all our suspicions. 

But we have evitionce enough of Walpole’s time-serving du¬ 
plicity, wdihoul the actual verses. They were written, the 
‘Notes' say, on the IGM July* 1701. On the 8th July the 
King declared in Council Ins intention to marry; it is clear then 
tl»al the ' fJarland' transmitted to Xor/y was a congratu¬ 

latory poem on tlu; intended marriage, written, we see, with all a 
courtier s haste, ami with, we dare say, all a courlier’s adulation. 
But in llie 3feuioirs we flnd under the same date a sni'cring and 
sarcastic account of the intended marriage, in which it is repre¬ 
sented ns tlic devit e of a \junt<l '—the Princess Dowager and Lord 
Bute—to perpetuate their power over the King;—and this ‘junto,* 
being alarmed at some symptoms of the King’s aversion to the 
match thus for(x*d upon him, employ a tool to watch and in¬ 
terrupt llis Majesty s conversatluns; and who do our readers 
think this tool w as ^ No other than Lady Bute —Lady Bute, 
the very person wdioin Walpole luul chosen as the most decox’ous 
find ucceptalile channel of his poetical congratulations on an 
auspicious union wdiich he so soon after describes as the dark 
intrigue of an unprincipled Jnuto. If a ‘ junto’ be unprin¬ 
cipled, what shall we say of him who applauds its intrigues? If 
a ‘ I'^avouriti'* be so odious, what .shall we .say of one who descends 
to court him by su< h skulking flattery as we have seen; and, still 
more monstrous, Ixoasts not only of his general high-mindedness 
towards all ininisteis, but that he "had ne\cr bowed to the ple- 
liitiule of Loid Buie’s power?’ ii. »0.) It is true ; he had 

not howed —he ha<l crawled. 

At length, liowever, we arrive at tlie explanation of all this 
xirulent animosity. We know' from Walpole himself {PVorhs, 
vol. ii. p. 370). that very soon after the King’s ac(;es.sion be at¬ 
tempted some vajolerics of his Majesty and Lord Buie on "their 
love and patronage of the arts, and their counttuiance of genius;’ 
while in the Memoirs, tuider the same date, he sneers at the 
W'ould-be ‘ Anffusius,' who stupidly falls asleep over the objects of 

art 
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art put before him by an ignorant, tasteless, and illiterate ^ Moece^ 
nas" (vol. i. p. 18). 

Let us now look for some explanation of this duplicity—this 
fulsome flattery exchanged for virulent abuse. Having no infor¬ 
mation but the scanty traces which Walpole inadvertently supplies, 
we cannot say whether, on Lord Bute’s accession as First Lord 
of the Treasury, Walpole made any overtures to him to obtain 
an arrangement of his offices; but we do know that Walpole again 
addressed an adulatory letter to Lord Bute on*his Majesty's and 
his Lordship’s patronage of tlic arts, quite inconsistent with the 
contemporaneous tone <»f the Memoirs ( Works, ii. 378); and we 
find soon after a short dry note (which seems to imply a previous 
correspondence on the subject), requesting J^f)rd Bute to order the 
payment of his office bills, which had been, it seems, for some 
months delayed. We shall see hereafter that Walpole attributed 
this delay to Fox's enmity. It is, however, clear from the style 
of his note, that there was a coolness with Lord Bute also on this 
point; but be that as it may—Lord Bute, just before he re¬ 
signed the Treasury, committed an offence which Wa]])ole never 
forgot nor forgave. 

‘ The place in the CuBtom-house held hy iny brother [Sir Edward], 
hut the far greater share of which had been bequeathed to me by my 
father for my brother’s life, was also granted in reversitm to Jenkinson.^ 
I was, I confess, mveh provoked at this grant, and occasion of 
fomenting the itl-hnmour against the Pavourite^ wlio tliuw excluded me 
from the possibility of obtaining the contimumce of that place to myself 
in ease of my brother^s death,^ — Mem. i. 205. 

He then affects to carejitlle about it, and repeats a story, the 
falsehood r>f which he elsewhere reveals, of his having twii'c re¬ 
fused it; and then adds that he was on terms of ‘great civility' 
with Lord Bute, and that his resentment towards him ‘ kept no 
deep Tixn,^ Alas ! we have evidence that it rankled through the 
whole of Walpole’s Jong life. He proceeds :— 

‘And I can with the utmost truth say that as I afterwards, though 
never connected w'itli him, was on many occasions friendly to that great 
Favourite^ so no word in these Memoirs to his piejudice has been 
dictated by a vindictive spirit.’— ih. 2GG. 

And then, to show the absence of all vindictive spirit, he proceeds 
in the very same page to oxjmtiato on the ‘ infinite ill he had 
occasioned to his country ' the meanness of his ahility, and the 
pooTYicss^f his spirit, wdiich place him Mow resentrnent and con¬ 
cludes with saying that this ' pitsillanimo^is Favourite purchased" 
a scandalous peace, (ii. 267.) Is this not insanity? Could 

♦ Pi'ivaO* Sf^rr»*farT to f-ord Bute,— 


any 
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any man in his sober senses persuade himself that ‘ his reseulmeut 
kept no deep root ’ wlnm he in the very same page recorded this 
gross abuse and these unfounded libels on the man with nhom he 
wns living on civil, and even friendly terms? But it was not in 
the first burst of his monomaniacal fury merely that he recorded 
this bitter iiiij)utation—ho did so to the very last—and during 
the whole four volumes insists and persists that the retirement of 
Lord Bute in 1763 was * protended f that he still continued/Ac 
Favourite —a character in that case the more odious, because it 
would have been really criminal; that he governed the King in 
})rivate in oj)p()&ltioii to his constitutional advisers, and was the 
real cause of cveiy thing that Walpole, in his insane spirit of 
faction, (hooses to think a misfortune or a crime. We care 
nothing about Lord Bute any more than we do about Lord 
Chatham or Loul Orford—in truth much less—but we care a 
great deal about truth and justice, and we will not, as far as our 
ex])osurc may reach, permit the mean and duty spite of a dis¬ 
appointed jobber to sully the fountains of history, 

Jlut after we liad laboured with indignation through these 
accumulated and jirotracted falsehoods—now known and adinilted 
by every candid and w cll-infornuid person to be so—of the^OA/- 
qffiviah unconstitutional, and criminal influence of Lord Bute— 
the mainsjiriug and chief topic of these Memoirs—we were 
astonished to fuid in the last volume a note of Walpole's, in which 
he overthrows by a stroke of his own pen the whole edifice he 
had been so many years building, and leads us to the very just 
but here surprising eonckision that there is not a syllable of truth 
in all that he has said on the chief and predominant topic of his 
four volumes. 

In the year 1770 Mr. Bnrke published his ^ Thoughts on 
the Vrusvni Discontents of the great merit of which we know 
(except the pamphlet itself) no greater proof than Walpole’s 
long, jieevisli, and inconsistent criticism of it. Its faults in Wal¬ 
pole’s (»yes were manifold; it took, in spite of Burke’s party 
feelings, a higlier view of ptdilical duties than Walpole could 
understand, and spoke generous sentiments which he never could 
feel—but his clilef objections are two—first it was ‘ calculated 
for no one end' but to exalt Lord Rockingham, and Lord Rock¬ 
ingham was first minister when Walpole was, as we sliali see, 7wt 
offered political place, and u^as refused a job;—but secondly— 

‘ The most absunl part of all was Burke’s discharging Lord Bute of all 
present influence [mO]—a fact not only improbaotoy hut it was ex¬ 
tremely unwise in a political light, for the book thus removed from the 
people*$ attention an odious and ostensible ohjevt ,^—iv. 133- 

And after thus admitting that Lord Bute’s continued and secret 

influence 
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influence was only a yrobahility (and the reasons with which he 
supports this probability are absolute nonsense), and confessing 
that the real object was to keep up an odiovs and ostemihle 
imputation before the eyes of the after, wc say, these 

admissions, he goes on treating with the most solemn malignity 
Lord Bute (who during a great part of the interval had been re¬ 
siding abroad, and had no more concern with the administration 
at home than with the court of Versailles) Jis the still ])rcdominant 
‘ Favourite,’ and actual dispenser of all favours and adviser of all 
measures;—but then comes the note to which we have alluded, 
and which, to use a homely metaphor, Idclis down thr pnil he had 
been so long and assiduously filling:— 

* I have changed iny opinion, I confess^ various times, on tliC subject 
of Lord Bute’s favour witli the King.’ 

Of which various changes of opinion, he it observed, these \eia- 
cious Memoirs afford no trace; all is one black assumj)tion of a 
despotic and disgraceful though lac goes on furtheu* 

to confess 

* that even before his dveessum the King was weary both of his mother 
and her favourite, and wanted to, and did, .shalic c^‘much of that in¬ 
fluence. After Lord Bute's rcsignaliou liis rrcdil dectined mill more,'' 

And then, in a rambling, contradictory, and almost unintelligible 
style, he proceeds to state other jrros and cons, ('oiicluding—if, 
indeed, anything that he ever jiroduced in the way of reasoning 
can be called a conclusion—with an acquittal of Lord Bute and 
the substitution of another ‘ odious and ostensible ’ victim—Mr, 
Jenklnsou— 

* If I have accounted rightly for so great u mystery, as whether Lord 
Bute had an ascendant or not from the time of his ceasing to he openly 
prime minister—[meaning that his final opinion was that no s\ich in¬ 
fluence existed]—might be asked, who then had real influence with 
the King—for his subsequent ministers indubitably had not ?—I should 
answer readily, Jenkinson,’—iv, 134. 

Jenkinson?—Oh yes! Mr. Jenkinson had obtained ^ the rccersion 
of the jdaeeinthe Customs, thus excluding me from the possibility 
of the continuance of that place to myself' And Mr. Jenkinson 
therefore was to replace Lord Bute as a scarecrow of faction. 
But when at length, after so much deliberation and so many fluc¬ 
tuations of opinion, Walpole jirofesses to have arrived at this con¬ 
clusion (which we all know aliunde to be the true one), that Lord 
Bute’s interference and influence ceased bond fide on his public 
resignation, does be make any amends or endeavour in any other 
way than by this confused and ambiguous note of 1770 to retract 
his error? Not at all;—he still persists in gratifying his posthu^ 
inous vengeance for his own grievance by bequeathing to posterity 

a series 
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a series of imputations against Lord Bute and the King> which he 
knew, even before he had written one line of them, to be false; 
for, to crown all this, it seems quite certain that Walpole never 
Irorn the first moment believed in tliis pretended infltience, ns— 
in addition to the hint above quoted that * the King, even before 
his accession, was weary of the ^'Favourite”’—we find Horace, 
in the thii'd year of the reign, and before he had thought of the 
‘ Memoirs/ writing on the 28th February, J763, to Mr. Coinvay, 
whom he neither would nor could deceive :— 


* Indeed I think Mr. Fox’s powder so w'cll established that Lord Bute 
would find it more difficult to remove him than he did his predecessors, 
and may even i’eel the dlccta of the weight he had made over to lum; 
for it is already obdons (hut Lord Rutda Zertr not the present path 
to fortune. Permanence is not tlic complexion of these limes—a dis- 
trebsful ciicumstancc to tlie \oUiries of a court.’— Letters^ iv. 255. 


We may seem to gone into more detail on this point than 
is necessary—fur Lord Brougham, whose testimony is on every 
account of tlie highest value, must be admitted to have settled the 
question. In his historieal sketch of I^ord North, he sajs — 

‘ It is no ddubl a commonly received notion, and was at one time an 
arti(*lc of beiief among the pojmlfir iwirty, that Lord Bute continued the 
King's secret adviser after llu* termination of his short administration ; but 
this IS wholly without foundation. The King never had any kind of com¬ 
munication with him, directly or indirectly; nt>r did he ever see him but 
once, and tlie liislory of that occurrence suddenly puts the greater part of 
the stories to fliglit which are current upon this subject. - . . The asser¬ 
tion that tlie coiumoii reports are utterly void of all foundation, and that no 
conummication whatever of any kind or upon any matter, public or private, 
ever look place hctw'ecu the parties, we make upon the most positive 
information, pioceeding directly both from George III. and from Jjord 
Bute,’— Ih'Otfp/f(im\s llisioricid ;S7«*Zc/yr.v, Knight’s edition, pp. 61, 62. 

Wc, however, think it right to retain, as against Walpole^ the 
move equi\ocal evidence that his own volumes afford.* 


*■' Hi’foie we 

it seems to lo 

o... 


■} rlose the clia])tei‘ of Lord lliife we must notice ii serious error into wliich 
^ tliut 4lie Editor lias fallen. Wahiolc says in las text, that ‘ In his first 
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Council, and is defended as such on the gnaind that the Giooni of the Stole has always 
l»een constituted a th-ivy Councillor. I’his is a misconception. The empty honour of 
the council could he grudged hy no one to a great oUicer of the household—the real 
• grievance was hi'^ adinishittn into the cohhiet.'^—i. H. Now, we are satisfied that Mr. 
Adolphus is right, and that the misconrejition is on the pait of the Kditor. W alpole's 
mention of the * vabtmU ’ is a mere slip of the pen for ‘ couttcit,* as the Kditor might have 
surmised from string that the Duhe of York was named with Lord Buie, and every one 
knows that the Duke of York was not of the cabinet. It is also equally well known 
that the cabinet is not named by the King in council; ami it is, we believe, indis- 
jmtnble fbat Lord Bute was not of the cnbtnei till some months later, when be became 
Secretary of State. 

In 
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In 1762 Mr. Fox undertook the leadership of the House of 
Connnons under Lord Buie: be had been an early friend of 
'Walpole's; yet there are few characters worse treated in both sets 
of the Memoirs. Of the cause of this enmity (which seems U> 
have been concealed with studious liypocrisy during Fox’s life) 
wc find some l)y no means completCj yet very characteristic- 
traces in another of those indiscreet apologies by which Wal- 
pole—willj the usual ill luck of an over-cunning man telling 
an untrue story—in tinkering one hole seldom fails to make a 
worse:— 


‘I had soon after my appearance in the world lived in much intimacy 
with Fox, and had warmly espoused liis side when persecuted by the 
Duke and Ducheas of Kiclimond, and liad happened to confer some other 
little favours upon him. I had cavefallij avoided receiving the smallest 
or the greatest from him.’—voh i. p. 211. 


He does not tell us what those ^ greatest favours' wevo. w hich at 
that early period Fox could have granted and VValpol(? so Uare^ 
fnUg avoided,' when we see that he had IxHm soliciting ‘ groat 
favours’ from one whom he hated still more than Fox—Mi-. 
Pelham. He proceeds, however;— 

* As Fox’s character opened more to tlie world I declined lyiy Ciinnexiou 
with him in politics, thougli determining never to have a fpiarrcl with 
him, as I well knew his vindictive natinc. When he united with the 
Duke of Newcastle [in 1755], he had offered — in truth sUghtty emnajh 
—to procure the reversion of a consideraldv place ivhicfi I hold oidg for 
nnj hroilivr''s life to he vonjirmed for my ou:n^ provided I would be on 
good terms with the Duke of Newcastle. 1 answered vvitli inucli seorn, 
“ I will not accept that reversion from the Duke.”’—vol. i. p. 211. 

Fox, perhaps, when ho made \\\\^ slight overture, was not aware 
that this favour had lieen only four years before refused by Mr. 
Pelham—probably with the concurrence of his brother the Duke 
and of L<)rd Hardwicke, both of whom were still in power ;—but 
Walpole no doubt remembered it keenly, and scornfully refused 
wdiat he suspected Fox, who mentioned it so slightly, could not 
liave obtained. And as to his aversion to receive such favours 
from the Duke of Newcastle, we have only to remind our readers 
of the corrupt favours that he solicited from that Duke in No¬ 
vember^ I7C>y. 

This negotiation with Fox in 1755, Walpole relates as intro¬ 
ductory to another still more shameless. Fox having undertaken 
the management of the House of Commons, very naturally set 
about mustering bis forces; and, with a view of securing Wol- 


* So great a political intimacy that Wal]jole was one of two or three ronlidential 
fiirnds M’hom Fox consoltocl as (o his accepting the 6eal» of Secielary imtl the lead of 
the Hou'jc of Commons from the liukc of NetvCastie in ]i\. 56. 

pole 
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jiolo and his connexions, wi'ote him tha following; letter, which 
Walpole calls ^artful nnd disingcuuoxis* hni which, on the con¬ 
trary, seems to us to toll plainly and honestly what all but 
Ministers and Members of Parliament would be apt to call its 
\ory dishonest jjurpose —- 


‘ To THK IION. IT. WalPOLK, 


^ Noremhf r 21, 1762. 

‘Dear Sir,—I liearil that tlie Parhs\ '\\hichLord Ashburnhain 
hud quitted, were woitli 2200f. a-year (as they certainly are), I thought 
siu'h an income might, if not ])rcvcnt, at least procrastinate vtiur ne]ihew*s 
ruin. 1 hnd nobody knows his lordship’s thoughts on the present state 


of politics. Perhaps he lias none. 

‘ Now are you willing and are you the proper person to tell Lord Or* 
foul tliat I will do my best to ])iocurc this office for him if 1 can soon 
Icani that he d(‘sircs it ? If he does choose it, I doubt not of his and his 
fiiend Boone’s [incmhcr for Lord Orford’s boiough of Cahtle-risingj 
liCiirty absibtanec; and believe I shall see //o// foo much oflener iu the 
IIou&c of Commons. 

‘ 77//.V /.V (ffering you a hril?(\ but it is such a one as one good- 
natured man may oiler to another,’ &c.— Worlis^ vol. i, p. 213. 


Wal])olo's reply is not quite so intelligible ; but as its eonclu- 
sluu eulogises his own scrupulous delicat;y, we shall produce it 
that It may speak for itself. He says he will transmit the offer 
to his nephew without any advice ;— 


‘ Because I do not mean to be involved in the affair anv otherwise, 
than as a messenger. A man who is so scrupulous as not to accept any 
obligation for himf-olf, cannot he allowed to acceptone for another without 
f hiiiking himself hound in gratitude as m\ich ns if done to himself. The 
v('i y hide share I ever mean to take more in public affairs shall and 
must he dictated by disinterested motives- I have no one virtue to su])- 
]!ort me hut that disintciestedness; and if\ act with you, no man living 
hliall say that it w'us not by choice and by principle.'— ib. 216. 


Wo should have expected that snob high disixitcrostcdness 
would have Ilamcd out against an avotced bri!)c—not at all; and 
the result was lliat Lord Orfonl accepted the rangership and that 
Horace Walpole voted foi* Lord Bute’s peace—a peace which lie 
everywhere tlinnighout the whole Memoirs censures witli undying 
virulence, as on the ]>art of Lord Bute and Fox personally corrupt. 
He calls it miudahuspeace,* (i. IGV ))—^ruinous and shameful 
io the vounirgj (i. ‘J88 )—* thiinder xvas wanting to hhist sneJi a. 
treaty^ (i. 220 )—'the infamy of the peace' (i, 168). Yet he and 
his nephew accepted Fox’s ‘ In ibo/ and voted for the peace. 

Bad as this appears, we suspect that there was still worse 
behind. Wc do not believe that Walpole’s vole was deicnnlned 
altogether by his nephew's place, about which he probably camd 

V(TV 
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very little; a.ml we fmrl that he was exceedin”:ly enraged with 
something in Fox’s conduct in the affair, which is not explained, 
but which, we strongly suspect, was that, instead (»f this super¬ 
fluous care about liis ne})hew. Fox had not contrived to jnake 
some arrangement for his oivn places. That this was strongly 
in his mind is clear, ft»r he immediately adds that Fox was dis- 
j)leased by his answer to the ‘ artful and disingenuous letter/ and 
showed liis spite by proniptiiig Marlin, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to (hUip the paipnent of iValpoles office-hills : on which 
Horace adds that lie made a direct ajipeal to l^ord llute and was 
redressed :—not, however, very speedily ; for from the note to Lord 
Bute, already mentioneil, it ajipears that payment was delayed for 
five mouths after Lor<l Bute had signed the order, it is clear, 
therefore, that Ixird Bute had for some reason interjjosed anew 
delay, and that reason could not have been exactly w hat Walpole 
represents—Fox's dissatisfaction w-ith his answc/* —for the obstacle 
had arisen, it seems, a month Ijoforc the date of box’s letter. 
This aflair, whatever the details may have hv.ou, evidently rankled 
in Walpole’s mind, always morbidly sore on the subject of liis 
offices, and inflamed his animosity against both Butt; and Fox. 

Yet this was not Mr. Fox's greatest offence at this ])criod. 
After repeating his violent censures of Fox for the shameless 
corruption with which he obtained voles for llie peace, and stating 
that the numbers of the division were printed—227 against G-3— 
he adds, ^ had they printed the nameSi the wairld w^ould liavc 
known the names of those wdio wxn'e not bribed !’—he having 
been in the majority, and in that majority we doubt wdictber 
there was any man more open to the imputation of bribery than 
himself. Probably he was the only one of them all tiiat Lad 
accepted a Bribe —offered directly eo nomine. He then procc(‘ds 
to expatiate on the vengeance that Fox took of tboso placfunea 
who liad voted against the government—^ a more severe jiolitical 
persecution never raged,’ and so on—with such vehemence, that 
the Editor, apparently well inclined to excuse Mr. Fox, knows not 
what to say in his defence, and after several successive expressions 
of regret at divers instances quoted by Walpole, can only wirul 
up by saying, ‘ Tliis persecution is inexcusable, and very unlike 
Mr, Fox, wdu) w*as a very good-humoured man.’ Sir I)enis de 
Marcliant might have boldly said that tlic ministers did no more 
on this occasion than their mere duly. Could they have carried 
on the government an hour in those days of faction, if on such a 
question as a Peack —the pivot on which all national as well as 
all party interests turned—they had permitted their subordinate 
placemen to oppose them with impunity ? But Sir Denis might 
have seen that it W'as no tenderness for the little ousted clique, 

whom 
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wlioin Walpole despised and hated, that excited his virtuous in- 
dij^tiation. The real eanse comes out a little later :— 

‘ The persecution set on foot at the close of the last year was Icept up 
with unrelaxed severity • • . . and though Mr. Fox enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable sinecure in Ireland, yet so much did his thirst of vengeance 
surmount his interest, that a question was put to the Chancellor whether 
the King cottld not take awag paicHia granted in former reigns V — 
voL i. p. 210. 

The pidents (*/former reigiii^! ‘Ha! thou hast touched ino 
nearly ! ’ ]5ut this is followed hy a still more striking instance of 
the selfish virulence of Walpole’s judgment of men. Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the Solicilor-GeneraL is distinguished throughout all 
Walpole’s works by a special int'asure of oldoquy and defamation. 
In this j)lace he says of Jam :— 

^ This man now ruse from obscure infamg to that iffamoiis fame which 
will long stick to him. It was known lliat in ])rivate cnnscs lie took 
money from both parties.’—//>. 

To tills the E<litor enters a very faint denial—‘the charge is 
very imiirobablc, as lie bad too many rivals and enemies to admit 
of such conduct remaining unpunished/ &c. &c. This is a very 
inadequate notice of such an atrocious c:alumriy—the real expla¬ 
nation and conse({aent rcfntalion of which are found even in \Val- 
polc’s own text, in which he says that this question of the resump¬ 
tion of the patents granted in a former reign was referred to the 
Solicitor-fjicn(TaI, and that Norton 

* advised to take (drag the plaevs, and then see if the law would restore 
them !’— lb. 

Take awag the jdaces ! Walpole had only Jive of them, producing 
fiOOO/, a-year, and not one otlier 2 ^cnny of income in the world. 

‘ What! all my pretty ones ?— 

Did he say all ?— O IleUddte /—all ? ’ 

We pardon Walpole for haling Fox and Norton on such pro¬ 
vocation'—but we cannot forgive his jmifessions of impartiality 
and disinterestedness. 

George Grenville succeeded Lord Buie in the Treasury, and 
in due course of time in Walpole’s hatred—and from the same 
cause. Walpole began, as be did with all first ministers, as a 
zealous supjiorter :— 

^ 1 had been pleased at Grenville’s becoming minister, having (I con¬ 
fess my blindness) entertained a most favourable opinion of his integrity. 
Nor had his venal prostitution of himself to Lord Bute as yet opened 
my eyes. But I was again roused by the arbitrary treatment of Wdkes. 
Still 1 had not the most distant suspicion of what his heart was capable, 
nor any view of opposing his administration. Thinking him as frank 
and candid as myself, I desired Mr. Thomas Pitt—attached to him, 

' and 
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and my own frieiul—to tell him fairly in the summer that I belicrfd I 
should differ fioiu him wlicu the point of General Warrants sliould be 
agitated in parliumcnt. 

• But not content with opposing them myself, I earnestly desired that 
Mr. Conway should oppose them too, and in bringing that about I by ho 
tmans piqued myaelfoa the mwr fnnilinvssj —vol. i. p. 340. 

And after this strange confession, he proceeds to state the details 
of the intrigue by mIiicIi ho persuaded Conway, who was a 
Groom of the King's Hedebainber, to separate from his brolher 
and friends, and vole against (jiencial Warranls. For this vote 
])oor Conway, who little suspected that he was the cat's-paw of 
the Usher of the luvche/jiier, \\ii^ disiriisscd both from Ills jdace, 
and, as was not unusual in those days, his regiment. 'Jliat the 
Ushership (f the Plxchcqiter was in some way implicated in 
Walpole’s sudden breach with Mr. Ciouville comes out in a 
]ong-subse({uent passage of the ‘ Memoirs/ where, in acknow¬ 
ledging ^ the justice and civility which he alwa>s received from 
Lord North' (after he had left the House of Commons and 
abandone<l jiolilics), he adds, ‘wlien I am thus grateful to tlie 
living for cavilitics, 1 seora to rcvollcd the rancour of the dead" 
{!(). 3o2). The only First laml of tlie Treasury to whom this 
hitter and ‘rancorous’ sarcasm could then apply was George 
Grenville. 


A 


gam : 


‘ I had risked [in 0 ]>])obition to Grenville’s ministry] an easy, amijle 
fortune uitli wide i 1 was thorouglily contentctl. When I found ?(ujtfst 
■power ereried to icrony wr, I am not ashamed to say that 1 flattered 
myself that if ever our party were successful, I should obtain to have the 
paymenis of nty place settled on some foundation that would not cx- 
jiosc me to the cnprlee or wanton tyranny <f every sueeeediny minister.^ 
— Mem, Geo, III, ii. 211. 


And 


again : — 


‘ The very day before the dismission of Mr. C'onway, Grenville, 
whether to detacli me from liim, or fearing I should make use of 
Ilje indiscretion he bad been guilty of, ordered the payment of wy hills 
at the Treasury,^ —vol. i. p. 408. 

T'lie bills, then, liad been stopped! —W'hy, or how long before, wc 
are not told, but we have not the slighU^st doubt that if we could 
obtain the details of the case we should find that Walpole s first 
suspicion of his iriend Grenville’s integrity and his earliest scruple 
as to the legality of General Warrants were simultaneous with 
the occurrence of some hitch in the * payment of his hills!* 
What he was likely to feel at the delay of his bills may bo 
judged by the fury—the ebullitions of rage/ as he calls it— 
which he felt at Grenville’s ordering tlieir payfmnt at such a cri¬ 
tical 
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tical moment—meaning, perhaps, to convey a contemptuous hint 
that he saw and appreciated the motives of Walpole’s new-born 
patriotism. Walpole proceeds not only to confess, but to boast 
of the rancour and success with which he contrived to embarrass 
and annoy the Ministry; though we believe that he very much 
overrates the actual effect of his intrigues;—a common fault 
with most men—but a peculiarly predominant one with him—the 
most blind of any matt we ever saw or read of to everything he 
was unwilling to see. In his thirst of vengeance he formed 
some projects which he himself admits would have been unbe¬ 
coming a man of honour. We have seen that he employed his 
frieml,^ Mr. "J'liomns Pitt, as a channel of communication 
with Mr. Grenville. In the course of the negotiation some letters 
])aS3ed between the parties, and Walpole had conversations with 
both Grenville and Ihtt, all which, even on Walpole’s own state¬ 
ment, appear to us perfectly innocent and natural; but Walpole, 
really wanting to be bribed, affected to consider one or more of 
llie Letters as an offer to bribe or intimidate him and Conway; 
and then he relates that 

‘ to add to their confusion, I had preserved exact minutes of the two 
conversations of Pitt and Grenville, of which they had no sni^incion. I 
felt the opportunity of doing justice both to Mr. Conw^ay and myself; 
and of making Mr. Grenville understand that [f he did not do me justice 
in. the Tvyularity of my payments^ lie w as at my mercy, and must ex¬ 
pect lliosc letters to l)c laid before the public, if not befoie the House of 
Gtnnmons.*—voL ii. p. 11. 

This was little hotter tlian an attempt to extort money, and would 
lirivc been a fit subject of a criminal prosecution. Wo have our¬ 
selves seen these letters, which are altogether to the disadvantage 
of Walpole, whoso conduct was so shuffling that Mr. Grenville 
terminated the discussion by w riting to Mr. Pitt in a style that 
must have stung Walpole :— 

‘ A fter what 1 have met with, you will not wonder that Jwill have 
no further infe7'coitrse with Mr. Walpole upon, this subject, 7niiher 
directly nor ihrouyh the channel of any oiw, else,*—{irenrille MSS. 

Walpole, however, says—and here we believe him—that lie W’ould 
have been very unwilling to make this exposure; but 

‘ Grenville was far from having the generosity to imitate me. 3Iy pay- 
7nen(s were carefully made before the parliament opened ; hut when I had 
lot the session pass wilhoiu using the materials in my hamls, an embargo 
was again laid on ihe income of iny emjdoyment. Have I been unjust in 
saying that almost any steps which are lawful against bauditU would be 
justifiable against such men? But I found meaoB to retaliate without 
violating the strict laws of honour.*—vol. ii. p, 12. 

What his hmourahk modes of retaliation were, he does not say— 

perhaps 
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perhaps the libelling? bis enemies in these Memoirs was one— 
butitw^ould have been rather fairer to have published the original 
documents. No reader, we believe, will doubt of the motives that 
prevented the execution of that menace, and substituted the safer 
course of traducing, in these posthumous Memoirs* the memory 
("for Grenville died while he was writing them) of that eminent 
and we believe honest statesman, who, with his habits of )>usiness 
and in his desire? of economy, had, probably, attempted some in¬ 
quiry into the practices by which his own immediate subordi¬ 
nate, the Usher of the Kxrheqner, received 4200/, per annum for 
^ shutting the Exchequer-gates, au<l paying the tradesmen's bills/ 

In after a short ministry of about two years, Grenville 

was turned out by that combination of factions which led to the 
first Rockingham ministry; and General C'onway became Secre¬ 
tary of State and leader of the House of Commons. And this 
opens some new scenes of Walpole’s indefatigable j)ersevprance 
in pursuing his jobs, more (curious and as little <’reditable as any 
of the former. He has told us frankly that he expected that a 
Government whicli he had helpe<l to form could not be so un¬ 
grateful ns to refuse to accomplish his objects. He tloes not 
tell us the special form bis wishes now took, but it was something 
so monstrous, that even his cousin-german and—if we are to lake 
his own word for it—his creature, Conway could not listen to it— 
(Conway—who, liefore tlio publication of lher,e volumes, w(' said 
and thouglit, was llie only human being for whom he secincMl 
to feel what is ordinarily railed friendship—almost the only one 
of whom lie had left a favourable report!—but, alas ! this solitary 
friendship—this unique affection—was, we find, weakened if not 
severed l»y this engrossing anxiety about the sinecure j)laces. 

At this moment, apparently so auspicious, nod when we should 
have expected to find Walpole triumjdiant in the success of his 
patriot friends, we are starth'd at reading, at the head of the tentli 
chapter of the second volume of those Memoirs, * IValpoh s sepn- 
rntion from his jiartfp' and liy a statement that 

‘ the dissolutiiin of our ojiposition now afforded me that ojiuortunily of 
retrvaiioij from those who had composed it, for which I Imd so cagerl} 
longed ; nor was I dilatory in executing my resolution. Many nevs 
reasons concurred to make me adhere to the phm I had formed. 

* If I quitted them triumphjuitj they would have no right to call on me 
should they again be defeated by their own want of skill. I had fully 
satisfied my liouoiir and my engagements, and had any body cause to 
complain, it was myself—but I chose to part with them on good terms. 
Not the smallest tIpav of self-iutercst had entered min my imaginaimt* 
—vol. ii. p. 210, 211. 

All this, even if true, would be, when closely examined, more 

plausible 
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])Iausil)lo than satisfactory; l)ut, unfortunately, it is altogether 
false. For, proceed in" to say that ^ truth demands some further 
explanation,' he enters with the blind impetuosity of an anjjry man 
into explanations which contradict in fact and even in terms every 
point ol his preceding: assertions, and exhibit the continued influ¬ 
ence of the same mean inotives that we have traced on so manv 
other ot'casions. 

‘ lie left not faction, but of it was Icfu’ 

and retired not spontaneously, hut in deep and double dudgeon 
at not having had an offer of political oflire for which he was 
totally unfit, and at being again disappointed in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his sinecure jobs. After exclaiming, as we have seen, 
that he had not the smallest rieiv of SKLK-tNTKRKST in the matter^ 
he goes on to prove that ho had nothing else. Beginning with the 
allusion to Mr. (Tienville already qiu)le<l, but winch we must re¬ 
peat as an introduction to what follows, lie says— 

• when I found unjust power exerted to wrong me, I am not ashamed 
to say I rtaltcicd inys-clf that, if ever our party was successful, I should 
nhtam to have the pfUfuients of wij place settled on some foundation 
tliat should not exj)ose me to the caprice or irf/ntoa fpranny of everp 
snei 'pcdin<j m in istvr. 

‘ iJ/y wish of mahiitrj this hnhpendence perfecihj easy I had hinted 
to Mr. Conway during our ojjposition. He received it "willi silence. 
It was not in my nature to repeat such a hint.’—vol. ii. pp. 2ll, 212. 

Our readers will not Avondcr that Conway should receive wltli 
silent reproof a proposition lor rewarding Walpohi’s independent 
suj)porl, by getting the Treasury to relinquish its control over 
tlic l)ills of the Usher of the Uxtdioquer, and by obtaining a place 
(tf IdOO/. a-year for two lives, and one a young one, instead of 
for one old life—but we may surely feel some surj>nse that 
Walpole should imagine that this was political iiulependvnee, A 
more barefaced avowal of a more corrupt object w^e do not know 
that wo ever before met with—not even in Bubb Dod<linglon, 
But this was not all. This man, ])ossosscd of sinecure i)laces 
producing an income of 6000/. a-year, would not, if w^e are to be¬ 
lieve his own accounts, have been satisfied with making them more 
‘ independent/ that is, more lucrative and permanent; his vanity 
and ambition must be further gratified l)y an offer of political 
office—and this he avows in the following astonishing paragraph 
immediately following that last quoted;— 

^ As nisiNTEKKSTKDNESS ums my nding passion^ I did hope that on 
the change some considtTablc employment w’ould be offered to xnc, which 
my veimiy wovld. have been gratified in refusing. It was mortifying 
enough to me, when Mr. Conway reported to me the proposed arrange¬ 
ment 
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ment of place?, to find that ray name had not been so much as men¬ 
tioned.*—vol. ii, p. 212. 

Tlien comes a sharp invective against Conway. He complains 
that the other leaders of the party did not at least go through 
the form of offerimj him somethmcf, although ^he had declared, 
and it was well known, he would take no place.’ {ihf) Now' we 
do not see why a statesman, employed to form a ministry, should 
embarrass and depreciate his mission by offering office to one 
who he knew would, merely to gratify his own vanity, refuse it. 

But after all we have good reasons for believing that Walpole did 
not seriously wish for political office, nor even expect an offer of 
it. It W7)uld not luive suited cither his habits or his tastes; and 
his more substantial views were certainly directed towards the 
sinecure jobs; but ns a failnie there would have been neither a 
safe nor decent cause of quarrel, he prudently chose to place it 
on the more absurd but less dangerous and discreditable groimd 
of the political slight. This, probable from all the circumstances, 
is proved by some expressions in his complaints of Conway’s in- 
dlfTcrence to his interests, which begin with the supposed polifiral 
neglect, but soon fall into the real grievance:— 

‘ What could excuse this neglect iu Mr. Comvay? For him I had 
sacrificed everything; for him I had been infireif oppressed, calum¬ 
niated. The fuuudatiou of his own foriane, and abnost erery step of his 
furhmr, he owed. soMy to me. How thoroui;hly soever he knew iny 
sentiments [as to not wishing for political office], was a eomjdiment ul 
least not due to me? Whatever was due to me, much or little, he totally 
forgot it; and so far from once endeavouring insecure my ind(peudenef\ 
iu ins whole life after he never once mentioned it. I had too mucli 
spirit to remind him of it, thougli he has since frequently vaunted to me 
lua own independence. Such failure of friendship, or, to call it by its 
truer name, fcuch insensiliility. could not hut shock a heart at once so 
tender and so proud as mine. His ensuing conduct completely opened 
ray eyes.*—vol. ii. p. 212. 

‘ A heart so tender and so proud' ns to quarrel tvith its nearest and 
tve might say, only friend, because he did not interfere, contrary 
to his duty as a Minister of Stale, to do a dirty job for the Usher 
of the Ex<diequer. In winding up this story, Walpole, with a 
show of doing justice to Comvay, supposes that his neglect arose 
not from ingratitude, but forgetfulness;— 

‘ Iiis temper was chill and his mind alment; and as I had too mucli 
delicacy to mention even vty ovm security^ I arn persuaded it never came 
into his conception.’— ib. p. 21.5. 

Here again the word ^seeurity' betrays the real cause of quarrel 
to have been the pret'arious sinecures; and when Walpole, with 
wonderful self-complacency, supposes that nothing hut forgetful¬ 
ness ^ 
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iioss and absence of mind could have prevented Conway's accom¬ 
plishing his object, while his own delicacy prevents his jogging 
Iho memor y of liis oblivious friend, he himself forgets that he bad 
jii&t told us that he had stated it to Conway before the forma¬ 
tion of the new ministry, and that Conway had even then received 
it with an ominous silence which forbadeihe repetition oftlie &ug- 
gestiom 


But though thus disaj)poinled at the outset of the Kockingliam 
administration and afiecting to have abandoned politics, we find 
Walpole more active (ban ever in the h)ng and complicated 
nnnistcrlal intrigues between 1700 and 1770, and employing bis 
influence over llio wavering and unconscious Conway to keep him 
in ofTice, and even, on the resignation of tlio Duke Grafton, to 
])lace him at the head of the 'rr(‘asury. In all this he was actu- 
ale(l, no doubt, partly by bis natural hno of dabblijjg hi such 
JntrjgiK-s and Iiis personal interest in Conway, but partly also. We 
are satisfied, by the hope id laying the government under such 
an obligation to him as should ultimately carry his job. The 
King, wlu) ronfub'd in Conway’s honour, though lie feared bis 
want of firmness and resolution, felt obliged to Walpole for his 
i‘iKleavonrs to steady his friend, and so expressed himself to Con- 
W'ay’s brollier. Lord Hertford, VV^alpolo was delighted, ilc now 
saw in the King's gratitudt; a shorter cut to liis groat object:— 


‘ J must confess there wuip a moment in wliich, reflecting on my sne- 
ee^'s, and on the imiiortant service I Inui rendered to the Kin" in so 
diotrcssful and ciilical an liour, I was tempted to thhih of nn^clf. J 
saw 1 might have wiitteii to tin* King, or asked an audience, or inude 
any tenns I pleased hn myself. Mij brother hadjtosf been at the point 
of deaths and presented ntc irilJt the 'near jn'Ospect of losiyiy hidf vn/ 
ineonw. What would remain, would depend on the irili of 'rren) st/e- 
eevdiiuj First Lord of the Treasunj aiul it was determined in my own 
hivast limt 1 would pay court to none. I resisted, however; and 
in this lavourulile shining lionr, resolved to make no one advantage 
tor uiysclt. I scorned to Udl cither my friend or myself, and sat down 
eoiiteated with liaving done the best fur him, and with shutting the door 
againfct a crew I hated or despised/—vol. iii. pp. 78, 79. 


Wc arc not the dupes of this heroic self-denial. Walpole on 
reconsideration could not but see that in that crisis the King 
neitlier would nor could have attemj^ted to meddle with this paltry 
job, and that eventually his best and indeed only clianee of suc¬ 
cess was by keeping Conway in office with a friendly First Lord 
of the 7'n;asury. 'J’liis prospect was, however, soon closed. The 
l)uke of Grafton resigned—Conway retired—Lord North’s ad¬ 
ministration commences a new era—the sinecures remain in statu 
and the Memoirs terminate, 
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We have thus traced, even by the scanty light of his own in¬ 
advertent confessions, Walpole’s attempts at what too clearly 
seems a corrupt jobbing with each successive administration, from 
1751 down to 1770; and we think nobody can doubt after this 
detail, that Waljiole even in his ‘ Letters,’ but distinctly in every 
line of both sets of his^^Memoirs, was writing under the impres¬ 
sion of morbid feelings which distort and discolour every scene 
and person, and disentitle him to any credit wherever his pas¬ 
sion or ])rojudice can intervene; and these were so acute and so 
subtile that it is inipossihlo to say tliat there is any circumstance, 
however apparently indifTerent, into which they did not j)enetrate. 
His works arc rt^ally ‘ a copious polyglot of spleen’ and an 
* universal satire’ on all mankind. When we formerly made a 
somewhat similar observation, we excepted Conway as the only 
])erson spared from the general ol:»)oqny—we can except him no 
longer; he has now descended into the limbo to wliich Wal])ole 
consigned all his conteiuporaries—w'c lielieve we may now stiy 
without exception. 

If any reader should be inclined to think that we assign too much 
iin])ortance to ibis detection and exj)osure, we beg leave to renund 
him that, from a variety of concurrent causes, Walpole is lik(dy at 
first sight to obtain a (confidence winch he in no degree merits, and 
that his pertinacious ellbrts to poison history refjuire that at each 
HUevvasiee allempi the antidote should bo administered. Nor let 
it be suj)pose<l that ibis iteration of our charges is snp(‘illiious 
when W'o sec; such a writer as Lord IMalion—so impartial, so 
desirous of truth, with such ajiparcnt opportunities of informalion, 
and so well aware of Walpole’s bias as to set out wntb admitting 
that ‘ on no occasion would ho readily trust Iloi acc^ Walpob' as to 
vwtires' {Hist, if Euylamh voL iv. p. 14), y(;t immediately after 
falling into Walpole’s snan'S—habitually quoting, and sometimes 
copying whtliout quoting—his malicious romances, adopting as to 
J^ord Bute the stigmatising dc'scriptlon of ‘ the Favourite,’ and 
giving consistence and countcmancci to the factious libels of Wilkes 
and the sneering slanders of Walpole liy such an assertion as that 

‘ no monarch was more deservedly beloved than George HI. in the 
latter half least of his reign—alter he had shaken off the sway of the 
Nouthkrn Favotjritk ! ’ 

the ^earlier half' of his reign extending to 1790. Lord Mahon 
adds indeed that ^ the report of that sway long survived its reaKly 
but this, taken with the context, implies his opinion to be, iliat 
the influence did not outlast 1790, while the jealousy of it sur¬ 
vived even that late jicriod—the truth being, even by Walpole’s own 
confessions, that there was no favouritism at all, nor any influence 
beyond the time when Lord Bute ceased to be minister—1763. 

But 
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• 

Tint Lord Mahon must be well aware that Walpole's Memoirs 
are little else than an apocryphal chronicle of motives" There 
an* in either scries very few new facts—hardly one, that we re- 
eollect, of any real historical importance; their value, whatever 
it may be, is nothing’ else than the motives which they assign to 
the several aetois in sceiK?s and circumstances already super¬ 
ficially known—and such, in truth, is the special value of that 
class o{ historical infonnation generally described as memoirs* 'I'o 
say, llicrcforc, that a memoir-writer is not to be trusted for th<^ 
motives he im])utcs, is to say that, as helps to history, his work is 
infinitely worse than worthless. We do not go quite so far. 
Walpole is like any other i>rejudiced witness : though there may 
b(* a iiredommanco of falsehood and a general discolouration, there 
will yet ]>e, in a long and varied narration, a considerable portion 
of voluntary or involuntary truth. The art of using such a wit¬ 
ness to advantage Is a minute study of the admitted facts—a 
general halanrijig of the antagonist testimonies, and a consci¬ 
entious sifting of llic evidence in each minute portion of the 
case, so as finally to discriminate between the real colour of the 
transaction and the partial colour of the narrative. It ought to be 
something like restoring an old picture wliic’h has been painted 
oviu’: you inust wash off the wdiolc varnish, and then proceed 
with great care and caution to remove the supposititious touches 
from the original ground. Vou will probably find there some 
elemental traces, move or less slight, of the surcharge which you 
liavo removed—but jou will also frequently find that the manu¬ 
facturer, l)y way of producing an effect after liis own taste, has 
made gratuitous additions for which he had no ground whatsoever. 
'^J'iius, to take three of Waljxde’s most prominent figures ; we 
believe that his account of the Duke of Newcastle is inutth exag- 
ginalod—that of George (Jrenvillc a mixture of exaggeration 
and faksehood—that of Lord Butifs influence as ^ the Favourite’ 
after 176JL a grobS and froin many indic ations ‘ wo must add, an 
intentional and malicious deception. In all these cases, and in 
ijiaiiy others collateral to them, we have traced the malevolence 
to one special and powerful cause—but wo know not to wdiat ex¬ 
tent beyond our limited inijulries, that cause may have operated, 
nor have; vve space or lime to indicate, much less examine, various 
other motives of private and })ors<)nal animosities, of which his 
1.otters and Memoirs, as well as tlic evidence of his eonUnrq^orarios, 
afford abundant symptoms. We here need only say that no his¬ 
torian reverent of truth should quote one line from Waljiole without 
a minute investigation of the individual fact, and of the possible 
temper in whiedi Walpole may have related it. 

Without, therefore, saying positively that Walpole’s Memoirs 

T 2 are 
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are of no liistorical value, we assert that their value is much less 
than their mischief; because few readei’s can have the means, and 
still fewer will have the diligence, for a minute and critical ex¬ 
amination of his details, while the public will greedily swallow 
the potion so suited to the general appetite for scandal, without 
attempting to distinguish the ingredients. 

There are, however, in this work degrees, and if we may so 
express ourselves aras of more or less credil)ility. Up to the 
year 1765, when General Conway came into office, Walpole was 
in Parliament, and attached to one or other of the various factions 
of the day—always endeavouring to be on good terms with each 
successive ministry until the disappointment of his job sent 
him into opjiosition;—in a word, habitually in op])osilion—but 
that opposition generally a prudent one, mill a careful eye to the 
possibility of a turn of the ministerial wheel which might give him 
another c hance of obtaining his private object. During this period 
he w as of course but imperfectly acquainted wdlh the real views or 
principles of the Government; of which indeed he could know no 
more than a member of the Opposition usually does of the rt'al 
motives of Ministers, and is no more entitled to credit than the 
rumour of Brookes s as to the business of Downing Street. He was, 
however, well acquainted with the intrigues of the several oppos¬ 
ing factious, and may generally be trusted for any unfavourable 
exposure of tliat to which he happened at the moment to behmg. 

I'he next period extends from Mr. Conway’s accession to Uk* 
cabinet in 1765 to his resignation of the seals in J7G8, and even 
for the following year, in which Conway as Lieut(mant-General 
of the Ordnance still attended Cabinet Councils. During this 
period it seems that Walpole was better informed than onghi 
to have been on many cabinet questions-—not indeed, it would 
seem, on any great national concerns, but v(^ry much as to the 
diflicultics and embarrassments in the conduct of the Kinjr’s 
government, especially those created l)y the btiange trance in 
which Lord Chatham voluntarily or involuntarily passed the vvhf*h' 
of his last unhap])y and discreditable adminisiration. In this 
jiortion of the work it is amusing, and not without instruction, to 
obsen^e how much more rational Walpole’s ideas of government 
had grown—how sensible he had become of the indecency and 
mischief of a factious and interested opposition, and how much 
less disposed to doubt the good sense of the King, his sinc erity 
towards his ministers, and his love,of his people. 

The third period cannot he better described than in Walpoh^s 
own words:— 

‘ As I had rather disparage these Memoirs than disappoint the reader 
by promising him more satisfaction than he will find, let me remind 

him 
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liitn tliat I IjHfl now (juittcd my seat in Parliament; and consequently, 
wliat traces of debates shall appear hereafter must he mutilated and 
iitil)crfcct, as being received by hearsay from others, or taken from notes 
('oijmuniicatetl to me. As I had detached myself, too, from all parties, 

! was in the secrets of none^: and ihmigh I had curiosity enough to 
fiitliuni some, o])portuiiitirs of learning otliers, and made observations oti 
wliiit was passing, in Avhicli I was assisted by the clue of what I had 
foimcrly known; yet it will doubtless be perceived that xny information 
was often incomplete, and that the mystcriotis springs of several events 
never came to my knowledge. In those situations I shall be far from 
deciteivc: yet that very ignorance may guide future historians to the 
search after autlientic papers; and uiy doubts may lead to some ccr- 
luiuly. It may yet be asked nliy I choose, under these impediments, 
to continue my narrative, bile 1 allow that it must fall short of the 
jneeeding parts ? The hoiu slest answer is the best: it amuses me. I 
like to give rny opinion on uliat I have seen : I Avisli to warn posterity 
(however vain such zeal) against the folly and cotruption and profligacy 
of the times I have lived in; and I think that, with all its defects, the 
story I shall tell will be more complete than if I ]m\ stopped at the 
end of the foregoing Parliament.’—vol. hi. pp. IHO, 181, 


I’lic at/msemimf was the gratification of his resentments—the 
odium in tongnm. jaceus —and 30 ! it is evident both in his st 3 h^ 
and scnliuicuts tliat his oscajic from the actual whirl])OoI of party 
had somewhat sobered and rationalised his mind ; and although 
his narrative is still disfigured b} the w orn-out bugbear of ‘ the Fa¬ 
vourite/ and still tainted with his constitutional or at least habitual 
pro])onsity to conjectural imputations and j)ersonal malice, this is 
on the whole llic portion of the volumes that instead of "falling 
short’ as he supposed of the others, may, we think, be read with 
the most satisfaction and the greatest ajjjiroach to confidence. 
Hut it contains little that is new—particularly to the readers (ai:d 
Avlio have not 1)cen readers?) of Walpole’s Letters; where most 
of the essential matter having been already recorded, os])Ccially 
the two first volumes of the last series to Sir II, .Mann, which 
contain in truth the substance of these Memoirs in another form. 

As an historical work those volumes have—besides the capital 
sins we have already exposed of self-intcrcsled malignity working 
on a cynical temper—sonic great faults both political and literary. 
As to naked fads and the mere succession of events, the skeleton, 
as it were, of history, Walpole is in general accurate, and n<» 
doubt brings to light many small details of this kind which, vateaut 
quantumy are obviously entitled to credit; but his natural inclina¬ 
tion was to grojie an obscure w-ay through maiies and soiUeri^aitui 
rather than walk tlie high road by daylight. He is never satisfied 
with the plain and obvious cause of any effect, and is for ever 

Striving 
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striving after some tortuous solution* It was the turn of his mind. 
He Avas crooked in all his own little habits— 

^ Nor took his tea without a stratagem.* 

Everything that passed through bis niirid seemed to undergo a 
kind of refraction,—like a stick in water,—the straight appeared 
crooked, and crooked straight: and so in all the actions of men, 
and especially in politics, he conjures up intrigues, and plots, and 
purposes which never entered into any mind but bis own. Almost 
every page would afford an instance of this iinutla —for such it 
really seems: two or three of them taken at random, and wl)i(‘h 
have the advantage of requiring little ex))lanation from us, Avill 
suffice. 

The young Quetm was, in Walpole’s morbid fancy, a prisoner 
from the liour of her arrival in England :— 

‘ Lord Ilarcourl had hoen sent to fetch her from Harwich with the 
Uucliesscs of Aucastcr and llamillon: l)iit as an earnest of the prhon 
prepared for hcr^ and to keep licr in that state of ignorance which was 
essential to the views of the Princess, they were fhrljiddcn to sec her 
alone.*—vol. i. p, 71. 

‘ The affection slie conccivctl for the King softened tlie rigovr of her 
capiivitip^ — Ih, 72 . 

‘ Soon after Buckingham House was imrchascd and bestowed on her 
Majesty ; St. James’s not seeming a jtrison strait vnotfijh J’—/&. 159. 

The jailer was the Princess Dowager of Wales— the King’s mo¬ 
ther: and so extravagant was her tyranny, that the young Kln<»; 
himself was al)Solutely shut up in ihe same dreary dungeon:—■ 

‘ There the King and Queen lived in tlic strictest privacy, attended 
absolutely by none but laenial servants, aiul never came to the J*alaee 
but for the hour of levees and drawing-rooms.’— Ih, 159. 

'J'astes differ. \Ne dare say that the foolish young couple mistook 
this ‘ imprisomneut’ for as near an approach to fnuHloin as royalty 
can enjoy. They were at least so deluded as to continue the same 
mode of life for the almost half century that they survived their 
jailer. 

Again:—after cxlravagating on the prodigious patronage show¬ 
ered on the Scotch, he j)roeccds— 

‘ In the beginning of the reign, Lady Charlotte Edwin,asort offavouritii 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, dropped this meowraUe 
expression to me—“ Things arc not get ripej^^ ’—iv. 310. 

Ripe ’ for what —Walpole does not venture to say distinctly, hut 
clearly intimates a Jacobite Revolution, to he effected hy a iieoHish 
army —a secret most judiciously confided to Lady Charlotte Ed¬ 
win, who, Avilh equal judgment, ^ drops these mmemWc* Avoids ’ to 

Mr, 
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Mr. Walpolo—as well known for his pjreat discretion as for las 
Jacobite inclinations—and who immediately corroborates Lady 
(diarlottc’s intellijefence by the following alarming fact:— 

‘ The swarms of Scots that crowded and were gladly received into the 
army and into the corps of Marines^ a body into which few Knglibh 
(lciguc<l to enlist, were no doubt jdar^ed there to bring ihmgs to a muUfrUu^ 
or j)rotect them wlieu brought to it.’—iv. 310. 

T'liis astute detection of the King’s personal <lesire and purpos(‘. 
to overturn the Chmstitulioii, and cstal)lish dcs}H)tism, by meauN, 
as a chief agent, of the corps of Marines (!), is subsequently re- 
peat(*d with still more solemn and argumentative sagacity.—(iv. 
p. 3r>3.) Faction is for ev<n' the same; and VV\al])ole reviv(;s the 
extravagance of Shaftesbury, and fills liis J)ages with fanciful 

-‘^ jealousy and fears 

Of arbitrary counsels brougiil to light. 

And j)rove8 tlic Kmg Imnself a Jarot>iteJ 

Again:—-Lord (Chatham and Lord liockiughain happened to be 
both thrown into opposition to the Duke of (jlrafton. Lord ( 'hat- 
liain—full t)f fire and faction, and with some additional spleen 
against the Duke of fiiafion—-made a very natural move to com¬ 
bine uith l.ord llockingiiam their oj)posili()n against the com¬ 
mon enemy. See liow Walpole Iravestu's this proceeding into a 
low meanness, of whicli, sober or mad, Lord Chatham mwer could 
hav(‘ been gtiilty. 

‘ Lord Cbiithain’a profusion luid involveil Ivim in detfts and tjrcaf dis¬ 
tress ; and that distress redneed him to more humane condesccusion than 
he usually ]>raeUsod. lie sent u inoBbage to Lord Roekinghani, profess¬ 
ing higli esteem, and desiring a personal interview to remove former mis- 
inuiers-tiuidings, and to cement a common union between the friends of 
llic public.’—v<il. iv. p. 33. 

And in another place lu* makes a similar imputation against 
him as well as against anotlier great and popular nann!:— 

‘ Calcraft, that minion of fortune, \o ensure Lord Granbifs dependence 
and resignation, now lent liim sixteen thousand pounds, additional to u 
great debt already contracted. Lord Granby accordingly, on the nth, 
resigned. 

‘ Lord Chatliam was in the power of the usurer Calcraft —so low had 
those two men, who had sat at the top of the world, reduced themselves 
l)y their dissipations!’—vol. iv. p. 47. 

These extravagancies amuse by their absurdity or disgust by 
their malice; but to an ordinary rea<lcr the Memoirs lunc a siill 
greater fault—they are confused, obscure, and therefore weari¬ 
some : there is no narrative—no attempt to preserve a train of 
action or thought—he writes, as the French say, a batons rompvs ; 
and the whole is such a constant recurrence and jumble of names, 

opinions. 
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o])inions, and events—Ibe smallest being always treated with 
jDore detail and emphasis tlian the greater—that we ourselves, 
who have paid some attention to the real history of those times 
and who are familiar wilh Walj)ole’s stylo of treating it, oft(Mi 
get bewildered in such an unvarying labjrinth of intrigues and 
intriguers—sucli a chaos of proper names and improper motives— 
that wo hardly know after au hour’s reading which is which— 
Tlutes or Iledfords, Grenvilles or Graflons, Rigbys or Rocking- 
hams—any one of the dravuifi$ pcraoiuc might ]day the part as¬ 
signed to any other; and as Mr. Dangle, in the Critic, found ‘the 
Interpreter the harder of the two,’ we confess that we never thouuht 
the jMjliticnl events of the first ten years of George 111. so diffi¬ 
cult to understand as in the explanatory pages of Walpole. 

]bit moreover; political intrigues are very sliniulaling topics 
while they are fresh, hutvei*y little so when the personal interests 
are passed avvay; and they liecome additionally insij)id hy gnnving 
so rapidly obscure. It retjuiros not merely great attention, but some 
collateral infonnalion, to understand the nice distinctions, the slen¬ 
der differences, and the even verbal difficulties on which great 
jiulitical negotiations ba\e turned, '^I'ake, for instance, the phrase 
by which Lord Chatham's negotiation with the I)uk(* of Grafton 
was terminated—a negoliailon that, if successful, miglit perhaps 
have prevented, or at least jjostjioued, the American war, and 
all its Ireinbudous conse{|uenc(‘s, ‘I asked Ijord Chathaiii,' sa^s 
Colonel b’itzroy, the Duke’s brother and inosscuiger, 

‘ Whether I should write that he was resolved not to rntew (he nego¬ 
tiation he said, “ AV.sn/m/ h i\. large word;” and desired 1 would 
exjircss myself thus—“ il/r. deterininaiion is Jiaat^ and the 

negotiafion is fit an endP These are liis own words.’—ii, 185; iv. 
392. 

The difTevcncc between the phrases is not very obvious,^ and our 
readers would hardly forgive us for now wasting their time in 
attempting an explanation—so trivial do things become wlncli were 
once so important. We do not say that such circumstances are 
not, to deeper inquirers into moral and political history, of some 
collateral value as features of a remarkable period; and this par¬ 
ticular instance has a certain degree of importance as elucidating 
Lord (.^hatham's character, who could condescend in a great 
national crisis to such hairsplitting. Rut those who read only 
for amusement or general information will fiml the accumula¬ 
tion of such minutlm tedious and j)uzzling, and it is, as vve liave 
seen, the peculiar fault of Walpole that to an over-laborious 

* Walpole's accurary in tliis stateniciit is confirmed by the autobioj^niphy of the 
DuV(‘ of uraftou, whicli the Editor })ag quoted in an appendix; and which, from this 
Specinu’ii, we shall be glad to see published in ejctam<, 

detail 
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i]cUn\ of such renlilics he I's always ready to superadd, when facts 
iail liim, conjectures and visions of his own still rm)i’c eni^iimti- 
< ;d. But, in truth, the natural turn of his mind was not only, as 
we have said, lomystc^ry, but also to littleness—he loved viitiiatitre 
liolh metaphorically and really—preferred a Petilot to a llubcus, 
and—as he playfully, but we have no doubt truly, confesses— 
Strawberry llill to Windsor Castle. So his Memoirs tend to 
lower iiianhind to one conunon size and level of mere selfishness; 
and we do not recollect in all his works above one or two admis¬ 
sions of any man’s having uniformly acted from an innate princijde 
of reetitiidc—a purely conscientious distinction between right and 
wrong:* for even the few to whom he oceaslonally attributes 
amiable cjualilics and high sentiments—such as George III., the 
Duke of liichinoud, Lord Chatham, and General (waiway*—he 
seldom fails U» di-^parage by a close-following imputation of so]nc 
degrading influence. We do not mean to say tiiat the words 
‘ )n’iuc'ij>lc,’ ‘ integrity,’ ' disinterestedness,’ ^ honour,’ ‘ patriotism,’ 
' the jieoplc,’ * my country,’ and so forlli, are not frequent in his 
pages; hut they are cither employed to glorify himself or, w hen 
attributed to others, are treated as mere rhetorical cx])letlves—a 
kind of oath like ‘ zoohs,^ or ‘ jxirhleii '*—that politicians use, with¬ 
out attaching any determinate meaning to the terms ; while some 
form of seli-iuterest—either jdace, or profit, or revenge—is the 
only motive by which he believes any man can be really influ- 
( incd. And assuredly if we cmild give any credit to his picture 
of his times, we should he obliged to concur in his opinion: but 
without having nny^ exalted opinion of human nalurc in general, 
still less of politicians, and, least of all, of the politicians of that 
factious and j)rofligate age, wo cannot bring oursc*hes lo believe 
that it was so utterly nulld rirfulc rcdvmptum as Waljiolc <lc- 
scribes. It was his haliit to look at the iow^ and dark side of 
every character; and as every character has, we fi^ax’, some touch 
of the low and daik about it, the result has been a picture of his 
times a,s minute as Mieris and as savage as Spagnolett. 

Walpole himself says (voh ii. p. ‘that he is painting 

fraifs of the lime rather than writing history the metaphor is 
appropriate, but it would approach still nearer to the truth, if for 


* \V(? recollect l)ut two cases whicJi even look like exceptions. We lliiiik he boars 
poueral testimony to the integrity and honour of the Duhe of Richmond; and he lecorda 
of JCdmund Rur/te, that ^vlu•u very young in public life lie separated from liis powerful 
political allies and dearest private friends, by decHiiiiig to support a factious, and as it 
Uirned out a most mischievous and imfortunate, motion for the diminution of the 
land-tax; but even in these favoured cases, so strong is his jnopensity to slander, 
tliat he afterwards raises against Mr. Uuike an unfounded imputation of having jobbed 
III India stock; and the Ouke of Hichmoud, though connected with Walpole by his 
rnuriiage with Conway's step-daughter, receives now and then a coup de patte, 
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portraits he had said caricatures —for such, indeed, his pictures 
are ; and—as in other collections of caricatures~amidst a general 
exaggeration and many total failures, there are some sketches 
which may be like, and others which in various degrees approach 
to resemblance. 

The figure chief in importance and first in interest—thousili, 
from the nature of our constitution and the opportunities of the 
painter, l)y no means the most prominent—is the King. Con¬ 
necting his JVJajcsty, as Walpole with a most culj)able insincerity 
persisted in doing, with the secret influence and ])ernicious designs 
so untruly altriliuled to Lord Hulc, we are rather sarjirised to 
find that his picture, though unjust and grossly erroneous in some 
important points, is not marked with deejier touches of liis charac¬ 
teristic malevolence. Indeed, it is remarkable that every act avd 
fact that he relates are highly to his Majesty's cnnlit—honourable 
to his head as well as Lis heart,—while the imputations he raises 
against him are those of conjecture or inference; and it is also to 
be observed that the time during which he was nearest the court, 
and best informed as to the conduct of the King, is that in 
which he expresses the most favourable opinion of him. l?ut 
upon this we lay no stress, for it is ccirtain that Walpole?, with 
all his natural shrewdntiss, kn(;\v nothing at all of the ckaraetcr 
of (leorge liie Third: witness his own sketch written after he has 
been by tlie Grafton administration lirought ahmist into contact 
with his Majesty:— 

‘ As far as could be discerned of tlie King's natural disjiosition, it svns 
humane and benevolent. If flowing cointesy to all men was the Laliit ui’ 
bis dissini}dafiony ut least it was so suited to his temper, that no gust of 
liassion, no words of Intternehs were ever known to break from iiim. IJo 
accepted services with grace and apjiearancc of feeling; and if he forgot 
tliem with an imiestruined facility, yet ho never marked his displeasure 
with harshness. Silence served him to bear with unwelcome ministers, or 
to part with them. Ilis childhi)od was tinctured witli ohstimirij: it w'us 
adopted at the beginning of his reign, and called firmness; bat did not 
prove to he his compterlon. In truth, it would be difficult to draw his 
character in positive colours. lie had neither nor avtiriff/. 

He resigned himself obseipiiously to the government of his mother and 
Lord Bute: learned, and even entered with art, into the lessons they in¬ 
spired, but added nothing of his own. Wlien the task was done, he 
relapsed into indifference and indolence^ till roused to the next day’s 
part.’—vol. i. p. 20, 

Here, while his Majesty’s merits are faintly touched, the alleged 
defects are most remarkably the reverse of what evei‘yl)ody now 
knows to have been his real character. His good temper, his 
good manners, his discretion, his placability, his clemency, are all 
acknowledged; but the obstinacy of childhood vanished, says 

Walpole, 
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Walpole, Into the opposite extreme of facility; a notorious mis¬ 
take—one of tlic chief reproaches matle to him in after life being 
that his firmness of purpose sometimes amounted to obstinacy. 
'IMui truth is, the King was firm and decided in his own opinions 
and conduct, but felt as a constitutional sovereign in our mixed 
government that he was bound to submit his public acts to iIk' 
advice of his resjionsible ministers; and it is from not considering 
with the same <liscriinination that his Majesty did the tbirerent 
l(*elings and duties that inlliumce tlie man and the monarch, that 
he has been charged by some \vritcrs with obstinacy, and by 
Walpole with the opposite fault. 

lie had neither, says Walpole, passions nor activity, and was 
constitutionally of an indifTcrent and indolent disposition. Again 
a cornjilcM.e mistake: that lie had passions, and strong ones, 
Walpole himsc'lf bears wltiu‘ss, and no one who knew liis interior 
feelings could be ignorant—though his prudence, his virtue, and 
his sense of <lignity and duty were still stronger. 

reproach of the want of jicrsonal aetlvity to Farmer George 
—an early riser, a stout walker, an indefatigable rider, a bold fox- 
hunter'*'—is only ridiculous ; but that of indifference and indolence 
ill tiis regal duties shows an ignorance of one of the most j)eculiar 
trails in the royal charJieter, which we should liave thought strange 
in any man, but which is reallv surprising in one who might havt^ 
boon so ivell informed as Walpole—for nothing during tlui King’s 
w’hol() life was so remarkable as his active, accurate, and intelligent 
dispatch (f business: ho never postponed anything—never left a 
letter unanswered—never lv(‘]>t any one wailing—was always pre¬ 
pared for the matter in hand, and ready to ])ut it out of hand— 
ami the rt'gulaiity and a( livity of his personal habits wore nev<M 
broken in upon l)ut by bis indulgence to ministers and servants 
less alert than their master. Every dispatch or dispatch-box that 
lie rec(‘ived Iu% literally, 'minuted with the exact <late of its recep¬ 
tion, and returned it with an exact note of the time he liad ke])t 
it. And \ve ourselves hajipen to know —sit fas experta loqiii — 
that his last groat illness tvas first announced to Ins ininister-s 
by the delay of a reply to a very ooinmonpluec communication— 
a delay which, never having happened in the course of fifty years 
but on two similar occasions, gave instant alarm. Nor was his 
Majesty’s attention only pro re natd —he took large and general 


*** The run would sometimes carry him so far from home that, having left all atlend- 
aiKU' far behind, he was obliged to got back in a hack ])09tchai8e. On one such 
o<*c:isioii, returning very lale of a dark oveuing along the Hounslow road, a highway¬ 
man attempted to slop liie chaise j but l}*e |7oatilion, knowing perlmps whom lie was 
ihiving, made a desjierate push, knocked down the highwavman, and galloped safe 
to Windsor. 


Views 
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views of tlic wliole administration of public business. He xindov- 
stood foreign affairs better than any minister he ever had, and 
took a lively interest in that department. He had not merely 
reports made to him of individual occurrences in the army and 
navy, but he received once a week, on stated days, a<’Counts 
of the state, disposition and movements of all his naval and 
military forces; and knew as wtdl as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty or the Coinmander-iii-Chief—and sometimes better 
than they did on a sudden appeal—where every ship and regi¬ 
ment were cmjdoycd. He was minute and scrupulous in his 
atlcntlon to all tliat related to the administration of justice. We 
have seen (Twiss s Life of ICldou) that even when his mind was 
supposed to he disturbed he omitted no point of duty, an<l set the 
Lord High Cljanccllor right on some of the formal details of his 
oflice. In short, we do not l)clievo that any human being ever 
acquired a more accurate know ledge, or executed wdth a more; 
intelligent regularity the details, of what is in truth a most com- 
])llcaled and diilicult office—which the law allows, or rather 
obliges, the sovereign to exercise, in a great intasure, by his 
responsible advisers, but on which an honest, a brave, and an 
intelligent monarch like George 111, felt it to be his duty to 
satisfy also his own conscience, and to exercise his constitutional 
influence and control. The liditor of the Memoirs has been 
favoured with the perusal of some of tliosc written communi¬ 
cations which the King used to make to his ministers, of wliicli 
we have formerly spoken. He gives u few, too few, extracts; but 
tlicsc fully confirm our opinion, that whenever and to whatever 
extent George HI.'s correspondence with his successive ministers 
shall be disclosed, his character as an able, judicious, and con¬ 
scientious sovereign and statesman, and an honest and amiable 
gentleman in the highest sense of the w^nxl, will be additionally 
confirmed. 

VValjHile, moreover, insinuates against tlie King a charge of 
personal ingratitude; and hints, in the preceding extract Inpolhe- 
tically, but in other places more directly, what lower scribblers 
had before imputcMl to his Majesty, dissimulation and duplicity. 
We believe that this cliarg(i is falser, if possible, than the others. 
To the charge of ingratitudes Walpole's own volumes would be 
an answer; for on what are all his reproaches built even from 
their foundation but on the King's adherence and fidelity to his 
early friends, and to all who were supposed to be attached to 
his particular interests? We may question, as w'e do, some of 
the exaggerated statements of that attachment, but as against 
Walpole the answer is conclusive. The general imputation how¬ 
ever, well as the charge of dissimulation, arises again out of 
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tho mistake we have already noticed of confounding^ the feelings 
of the man with the duties of the king. George 1IL was stead¬ 
fast, to an honourable obstinacy, in his attachment to his private 
friends; but the King submitted with decorum and grace to the 
frequent change of ministers which the vicissitudes of faction or 
<)f events forced upon him. The Constitution imposed these olien 
])ainful sacrifices; it was his amiable and high-spirited study to 
undergo them with as little oQ’encc to the feelings of llic parties, 
or to his own dignity, as the very difficult circumstances could 
admit. But Walpole quotes two sj>ecial cases, on whicli In; 
builds bis notion of the King’s insincerity. Let us examine these 
evidential cases:— 


^ The first moment of the new reign affordetl a symptom of the Prince’s 
character; of that cool dissimulation in wincli he had been so w’cll 
initiated by his mother, and which compreliendod almost tljc whole of 
wliat slie had taught liini. Princess Amalie [daughter of George II.], 
as soon as she was certain of her father’s dcatli, sent an account of it ti) 
the Prince of Wales ; hut he had already been apprised of it. lie was 
out riding, and received a note from a German valet-de-chmnhre, at¬ 
tendant on the lute King, with a private mark agreed upon between 
them, which ccrtilied him of the event. Without surprise or emotion, 
without dro])ping a word that indicated wliat had happened, he said his 
horse was lame, and turned hack to Kew. At dismounting he said to 
the groom, “ I have said this horse is lame; I forbid you to say the con¬ 
trary.”'—vol. i. p. 0. 


Now wc, on the contrary, think that tljis first step of his life was of 
the happiest aus])ice, and foretold in the young man the prudence, 
self-i estraint, and moral dignity, which were afterwards so fully de¬ 
veloped. He had received an ambiguous notice ‘ that he-was kino ’ 
—was he to have purstnid his idle ride and exhibited the indecency 
of having couriers and ministers riding about Surrey to look for 
llie sovereign?—or was he, on llie other hand, on such doubtful 
and irregular information, to proclaim the death of his grandfather, 
and parade himself, without further ceremony, as kixc;? He 
took the more, and indeed the only, discreet and decent course : 
he did not aflect to ride home to hear the great news, but, in order 
to avoid observation, said his horse was lame, and did not com¬ 
mand his groom to tell a falsehood, hut only not to contnidict 
him. Wliere was the ‘ calm dissimulation ?' Calm presence of 
mind, and delicacy, and decency, there were; but, in our judg¬ 
ment, not one blaincable circumstance. 

The other instance which Walpole produces is one in which, 
even on his own showing (and he had in this case a motive for 
misrepresentation), the King was completely justified. It was on 
the subject of the rejieah by the Rockingham ministry, of Gren¬ 
ville’s Stamp Act. The matter was violently contested* Lord 

Strange, 
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Strange^* one of the placemen who opposed the repeal, stated in 
the clubs that, ^having mentioned to the King that the ministers 
had carried their hill entirely by a representation that his Majesty 
was favourable to it,’ his Majesty had thereupon authorised him to 
contradict that assertion 

*• So extraordinary a tide soon reached the ear of Lord Rockingham, 
who immediately n<ikcd Lord Strange if it was true what the King was 
reported to liave said to him? The other confirmed it. On that Lord 
Rockingham desired the other to meet him at court, when they both 
went into the closet together. Lord Strange began, and repeated the 
King’s words ; and asked if he had been mistaken? The King said, 
“ No.” Lord Rockingham then pulled out a ])aper, and begged to 
know if on such a day (which was minuted down on the pa])er) his 
Majesty had not determined for the repeal? Lord Rockingham then 
stopped. Hie King replied, “ My Lord^ this is hut huff; ” and taking 
out a pencil wrote on the bottom of Lord Rockingham’s pajier words to 
this effect; ‘‘Tlic question asked me by my nnnistera was, whether I 
w'aa for enforcing the act by the sword, or for the re])eal : of the two 
extremes I w^as for the repeal; hut most certainly p’cfcrrcd modijicu' 
iioH to cither.”’—vol. ii. p. 289. 

This story is headed in the Memoirs, ^ Doxdde-dealing of the 
King.'' Our readers will, we think, agree that the King’s cxni- 
duct was alike frank and dignified. He avowed what he had said 
to Lord Strange—ho ndniked Lord Ilockiugham for telling but 
half the siorg, and l)oldly, and W'c dare say somewhat indignantly, 
irroto —so as to admit of no misrepresentation—on Lord liocking- 
hain’s paper, the important qualification of his opinion, which Lord 
lloc'kingham liad suppressed. Which was the doxihh-dealer t 

But great injusli<‘e would be done tc^ Georges III., and our 
readers might also complain, if wo did not exhibit, in fulhu' 
answer to Walpole’s inqnUalions, some portraits—out of his own 
gallery—of the principal statesmen wulh whom it was the mis¬ 
fortune of that g()od King and excellent man to have to d(;al. 
There were no less than seven administrations imposed by cir¬ 
cumstances on the King within his first ten years. Let Walpole 
toll us how they were composed. We shall distinguish the suc¬ 
cessive prime ministe^rs by printing their names in capiUils. 

Of Mr. Pitt himself, the first figure—though only one of the 
Secretaries of State —in the administration wdiich the King at his 
accession found and retained, we will postpone Wal])ole’s oj>inions 
till we arrive at his second administration. 

Of the Dukk of New^castli*:— First Lord of the Treasury — 
Walpole's contempt is so well known by his Letters and funner 
M emolrs that wc need add but a touch or two from this W’ork 
more especially applicable to the period before us :— 


‘Tliis 
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^ This veteran, so busg^ so selfshi and still so fond of power, deter¬ 
mined to take a new court-lease of folly. ^ —voL i. p. 11. 

‘ A ridiculous old dotard. It was absurd in him to stay in place, 
iusolent to attempt to stay there by force? and impudent to pretend 
])iiirioti8in when driven out by contempt? —i. 168. 

‘ Thus disgraced and disgracing himself Newcastle resigned,’— Uk 

The Chancellor^ Lord NorthingtOUj was— 

‘ im proJligaiCy in every light, to cifny any authority * (ii. 200). ‘ IIo 

made a pretence for quarrelling with the ministers, cgmplaiiiing nnlrnly 
that he was not consulted, &c.^ (}>. 333). * Whether this meanness was 

oflicious or instilled into him w*aa not certainly known’ (p. 334). ‘ The 

deepest tinge of that dirty vice, avarice and rapaciousnesSy blotted the 
(!hancellor’ (p. 35T). ‘ A fool void of any colour of merit* (p. 357). 

Mr. Legge—Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

* With all his abilities, Legge was of a creeping^ underhand nature, 
and aspired to the lion’s place by the mameuvre of the mole.’* —vol. i. 
p. 301. 

* Winchclsea said Legge had liad more masters than any man in 
England, and had never left one with a character.’ *— ib. p. 39. 

Lord. Temple—Privy Seal :— 

‘ This shameless and maUgnant man worked in tlic mines of successive 
factions for near thirty years together. To relate them is writing his 
life’—(vol. ii. ]>. 359). ‘Nothing could be more oflen^vc than Lord 
Temple’s conduct, whetlicr considered in a public or private light. Op- 
])osition to lus factious views seemed to let him loose from all tics, all 
roslraint of prmciples: and his brother was tln^ object of \\\^ jealousy 
and resentment? —vol. i. p, 295. 

Lord Jloldei mess—Secrciarg of State 

‘ Orders were suddenly sent to Lord llolderncss to give up the seals 

Secretary of State: the King adding, in discourse, that he had two 
secretaries, one (Mr. Pitt) who would do nothing, and the other (Lord 
lloldernosa) who could do nothing ; lie woulil have one, who both coubl 

;md would. This was Lord Bute_.But, liow^ever low the talents of 

Lord Holdcrness deserved to be estimated, they did not suffer by com¬ 
parison with those of his successor.’-^vol. i. pp. 42, 43. 

And ni^ain, when ho reappeared as Governor to the Prince of 
fVales iami :~ 

‘ Lord llolderncss owed his preferment to his imignijicance and to 
lua wife, a lady of the bedchamber to the Queen, as she did hers to her 
daughter’s governess, whom the Queen had seduced from her, to the 
great vexation of Lady Holdcrness. The governess, a French Protes¬ 
tant, ingratiated her late mistress with the Queen, and her mistress soon 
became a favourite next to the German women.’—vol. iv. p. 314. 

To wuich the Editor adds, * Noue could deny ids eminent qualifioations as a tnan 
of business—-his political integrity was less commendable. Doddiugton says, “bis 
tliougbts were ‘/ok/ powr /a /ripe,'—all for Quarter-day;*’ and baa, in common with 
Walpole, rejiroached him with perfidy' —vol. i. p. 39, 

Such, 
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Such, Walpole thinks, were the claiins and qualificatloxjs of onc 
who had been Secretary of State in Mr, Pitt’s ^glorious’ adminis¬ 
tration. 

Of LoanBuTii:, who succeeded Lord Holderness, and soon 
became First Lord of the Treasury, we need not repeat any of 
Walpole’s general opinions, but we extract the following sum¬ 
mary of his character while minister:— 

‘ Success and the tide of power swelled up the weak bladder of the 
Favoutiid's mind* (vol. i.^p. 17*1). * His countenance of Fox was hut 

consonant to the folly of his character’ (p. 249). ‘ Ilis intrigues to pre¬ 
serve power—the confusion he helped to throw into each succeeding 
system—his impotent and dark attempts to hang on the wheels of go- 
veniment, which he only clogged —all proved that neither virtue nor phi¬ 
losophy, but fear —and fear only—was the immediate and precipitate 
cause of his retreat. Yet let me not be thought to lament this weak 
pusillauimity; had he been firm to himself, thpc was an end of 
the Constitution I The hearts of Englishmen were corrupt and sold^ 
and the best heads amongst tliem toiled in the cause of despotism ’ 

(p. 256). 

And this imminent danger from despollsin, all England being 
C’orruj)ted and sold to the Crown, is predicated of the licentious 
days of ‘ Wilkes and Liberty,^ when the triumph of demagogues 
insulted the dignity and even menaced the stability of the throne. 

Of Mr, fox, his general vituperation in both sets of Memoirs 
is too frequent and too diffuse for extracting; but as regards our 
present objec t, it is enough to quote Walpole’s observations on 
his accepting the leadership of the House of Commons from Lord 
IJ ute:— 

‘ Abandoned by his highest and moat showy friends, Fox felt the 
mortification of discredit with bis patron [the Duke of Cumberland] 
and the public. Detested by the public, he never could recover from 
the stain contracted at tins period.’—vol. i. p. 197. 

® Fox had boldness and wickedness enough to undertake whatever the 
Court was led to compass.’— ih. 249. 

* Lord Holland was cruel, revengeful, daring, and subtle^ (vol. iv. 
p. 126); ‘and established universal corruplio7i and revenge' (ib, 239). 

And all this was written of a man whom at the same period Wal¬ 
pole was supporting by his vote in Parliament, and for whom, in 
1767—still while fie was writing these libels—he tells us that ‘ he 
laboured earnestly to obtain an Earldovi (iii. 95). 

Of the Duke of Bedford, Lord President in that administra¬ 
tion, and of his party, he says :— 

‘ Lord Bute lost the Bedford faction—not from their usual perfidy ; 
he had lost them before they suspected the smallest diminution of hi» 
omnipotence; but he had not gratified the ambition of the Duchess of 
Bedfords Sh^ had marked out for herself the first post in the Queen’s 

family; 
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family; but with more attention to her pride than her interest had for¬ 
borne to ask it, concluding it must be offered to hen The Princess and 
I^ord Bute, either not suspecting, or glad to be ignorant of, her views, 
were far enough from seeking to place so dangorous a woman in the 
very heart of the palace. This neglect the Duchess deeply resented, 
and never forgave.*—vol. i. p. 261- 

* 27^c Hedford faction was called in the satires of the day iheHlooms- 
bury Gang —Bedford House standing in Bloomsbury Square-* Of these 
the chief were Earl Gower^ Lord Sandwich^ and Eigby* (vol. ii. p. 
441). * Lords Gower (^Lord Chamberlain^ afterwards Lord President)^ 
Weymouth {^Secretary of State)^ and Sandwich (^First Lord of the 
Admiralty)^ —all had parts, and never used them to any good or cre- 
diiable purpose. The first had spirit enough to attempt any my?^^; .the 
other two, though 7iotoriom cowards^ were equally fitted to serve a 
prosperous court. And Sandwich had a predilection to guilt, if he 
could couple it with artifice and treachery (i’A). Weymouth (/Sfecrc- 
tary of State) neither had nor affected any solid virtue. He was too 
proud to court the people, and too mean not to choose to owe his pre¬ 
ferments to the favour of the Court or the cabals of faction. He wasted. 

> 

the whole night in drinking, and the morning in sleep, even when Secre¬ 
tary of State. No kind oiimnciple entered into his plan or practice, 
nor shame for wani of it. His vanity made him trust that his abili¬ 
ties, by making him necessary, could reconcile intrigue and inactivity. 
His timidity was womanish, and the only thing he did not fear was the 
ill opinion of mankind.’—vol. iv. p. 240. 

* Lord Tavistock, only sou of the Dukc'aud Duchess of Bedl()rd, a very amiahle 
yonup^ man, ^vliom even Wal])ulc praises (though, as usual, from a partial motive), 
wds killud^iii 17C7 by a fall iVom his horse. As our readers know, the vile libel of 
Junius on lliis subject lias been refuted lifty times. Well, hoar Walpole:— 

* 'J'lie imlecent imUffWetice with whicli such a catastrophe was felt by the faction of that 
family, spoke too plainly that Lord Tavistock lived a reproach uiid terror to tl>em. Tl*e 
Dtike, ills father, for u few days almost lust liU 8eii8e8*~aud recovered them too soon 
The Duchess was Usn hlameahley and retained the compassion longer. While all man¬ 
kind who ever heard the name of Lord Tavistock were profuse in lamenting sucli a 
national calamity, it gave universal scandal when, in a little fortnight after his death, 
they beheld his futlier, the Duke, carried by his creatures to the India House to vt>le 
on a factions question. 

‘ T\\\9 unexcunpkd insen^lbihttf was bitterly pressed home on the Duke two years after 
in a public libel [Junius]. Vet it surely waS'savage wautoniiess to taunt a parent witli 
such a misfortune: and of flint must have been that head that could think such a do¬ 
mestic stroke a proper subject for insult, however madwynn/*; to the world the anguish 
ajqieored : how ^ftccled must have l>ecif that nature that could wish to recall tlie feelings 
of a father on such a misfortune!'—ii. 440. 

Very true—very just; but why^lhen did tlie ^tender heart’ of Walpole record Ihe 
savage slander, with the„a<lditional venom of attesting its historical truth ¥ I'he cruelty of 
Junius may be—'iiot palliated, but at least—accomded for, by the temporary madnee* 
of party or some such motive of jj^^soual injustice ; but what can be said for Wulpoh', 
wliO, with his eyes open to the infamy of such conduct, andt with liis pen flowing 
with indignation against it, takes the espeifd trouble of transplanting it from what he 
miist Imve thought an ephemeral libel into the recording pages of his own Memoirs? 
And then he crowns his mconsisloncy with— 

‘ Ju Boreta's age |hey staldied with in ours with the peni (/ /) 

He l)eing hrmsolf the most general and savage ^stahber with the pen* that the stgw 
produce^. 

vot. Lxxvji. NO. CLiii. o The 
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The other iimmbers of that Cabinet will appear in subsequent 
ministries. 

Nej^t eame Mr. Grenville’s administration. 

*Mrr Grenville had hitherto been known but as a fatiguing orator 
and indefatigable drudge, more likely to disgust than to offend. Beneath 
this useful unpromising outside lay lurking great abilities: courage bo 
ponfounded with obstinacy that there was no drawing a line between 
them—good intentions to the public without one great view—much eco- 
npmy for that public, wliich, in truth, was the whole amount of his good 
intentions— excessive rapaciotisness and parsimony in himself— 
se^‘Conceit^ implacability of temper y and a total want of principle, . . . 
ftis ingratitude to his benefactor, Bute, and his reproaching Mr. Pitt 

, . were but too often paralleled by the c'rimes of other men ; but 
scarce any man ever wure in his face such outward and visible marks of 
the hollow^ cruelj and roflen heart within.’—vol. iv. p. 211. 

* The reversion of Lord Tcmple’d estate could make even the inflexible 
Grenville stoop; and if his acrimonious heart w^as obliged to pardon his 
brother [Lord Temple], it was indemnified by revenge on his sister’s 
husband [Mr. Pitt].*—vol. ii. p. 114. 

4 

Lord Egrcmoiii—Secretary of State — 

‘ was a composition of pride^ Ul-yiature^ avarice^ and strict good breed¬ 
ing, with such infirmity in liis frame that he could not speak truth on 
the most trmal occasion. He had humour, and did not want sense; 
but he had neither knowledge of business nor the smallest share of par¬ 
liamentary abilities.'—p. 212. 

Lord Halifax—Secretary of State — 

‘was the weakest^ but at ilie same time most aihiable of the three. 
His pride, like Lord Egreinont’s, taught him much civility: he spoke 
readily and agreeably ; and only wanted matter and argument. His pro¬ 
fusion in building, planting, and on a favourite mistress, had brought 
him into great straits, from which he sought to extricate himeelf by dis¬ 
creditable means? — ih. 

Then came the first Rockingham administration. 

‘The-nomination of Loud Rockingham for minister at any season 
would have sounded preposterous — in the present, sufficient alone to defeat 
the system.*—vol. h. p. 100. 

^ He had so wfeak a frame of person and nerves that no exigences 
could surmount his timidity of speaking in public: and having been 
only known to the public fipr his passion for race horses, men could not 
be cured of their surprise in seeing hin| First Minister.*—ii. 19, 

‘ He was more childish in his deportment tlian in his He was 
toialiy T>oidofall information, Ambitiousyvnth excessive indoience; 
fond of talking of business, but dilatory in the execution; his singU 
talent lay in attracting dependents; yet, though proud and 
he had almost as many governors as dependents/—vol. ii, p. 191; 

* Lord 
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‘ Lord Rockingham’s childish arrogance and indiscretion'^yoh ii. 
p. 298. 

* Rockingham, a weah^ childish^ and ignorant man.' —vol. iii: p. 334. 
"Fhen we have some additional sneers at his nearest and dearest 
friend, Conway—Secretary of State in that administration j— 

‘The disgusting coldness of Conway's manner would revolt those he 
met at court, and I foresaw (though not to the degree I found it after¬ 
wards) how little he was made to ingratiate himself with strangers, and 
consequently to conduct the House of Commons. To talk to Conway 
against public opinion was preaching to the winds. His heart was so 
cold that it wanted all the beams of popular applause to kindle it into 
action.’—vol. ii. pp. 195, 213. 

Mi\ Doimleswell—Chancellor of the Exchequer *:— 

‘ The office of Chancellor of the Exchequer was bestowed on Dowdes^^ 
well^ who was so suited to the drudgery of the office, as far as depends 
on arithmetic, that he was fit for nothing else. Heavy^ slow^ methodical 
without clearness, a butt for ridicule^ unversed in every graceful art, and 
a stranger to men and courts, he was only esteemed by the few to whom 
he was personally known.’—vol. ii. p. 196. 

Jjord Dartmouth—President of the Board of Trade — 

* only stayed long enough to lyrosiitute his character and authenticate 
liis hypocrisy.’'—vol. iv. p. 84. 

Then came what is called Loun Ciiatiiam’s second adminis¬ 
tration, in which Ccneral Conway continued the leader of the 
House of Commons. 

So great a name as Lord Chatham’s, and his most extraor¬ 
dinary conduct at this period, deserve more copious extracts, 
which we give the rather because they confirm the view which we 
formerly took of the eccentricity of this period of his career, and 
because he is, of all others, the statesman towards whom Waljwle 
seems to have felt impartially—or, at least, with only a favouring 
j)artiality. In fact, he almost worshipped him, till the official 
connexion, and we may add, something of official conflict, between 
Conway and Lord Chatham brought Walpole into a nearer view 
and more accurate judgment of that extraordinary man. Walpole 
seems to have had little or no doubt—nor indeed had Lord Chat¬ 
ham’s colleagues—that he was, during his second administration, 
under the influence of insanity, 

Walpole opens by the following general observations on his 
ministerial character:— 

* Peace was not his element; nor did his talent lie in those details 
that restore a nation by slow and wholesome progress. Of the finances 
he was utterly ignorant. If struck with some great idea, he neither 
knew hpw, nor had patience to conduct it. He expected implicit assent 
— and he expected more—that other men should methodize and superin- 

V 2 tend, 
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teiMl* aud bear the fetlgue of carrying his measures into execution ; and, 
what was w'orse, encounter the odium and danger of them, while he re¬ 
posed aftd was to enjoy the honour, if successful • . . . HU conduct 
m the late war had been the same. He drew the plans, but left it to the 
Treasury to find the means; nor would listen lo their difficulties, nor 
hold any rein over their ill-management.*—vol. ii. p. 365. 

He then proceeds to particulars. Mr, Pitt—even before bis 
administration was completed— 

‘ had already commenced that extraordinary scene of seclusion of him¬ 
self which he afterwards carried to an excess that passed, and no wonder, 
for a long access of phremy.^-—^. 342. 

‘ The mad situatioii to which Lord Chatham had reduced himself.*— 
ib, p. 402. 

‘ The pride and folly of Lord Chatham.*— ib. p. 402. 

*The wildness of Lord Chatham baffled all policy.*— ib. p. 416. 

*The madness or mad conduct of Lord Chatham.*—vol. iii. p. 67. 

* Lord Chatham*s wnld actions of passion and scorn.*— ib. p. 435. 

*The Chancellor Camden had given many hints of his fricnd*s 

frenzy* —vol. iii. p. 251. 

* As if there were dignity in folly^ and magic in perverseness —as if 
the way to govern mankind was to insult their understandings,—the con¬ 
duct of Lord Chatham was the very reverse of common sense^ and made 
up of such undissemblcd scorn of all the world, that his friends could 
not palliate it, nor his enemies be blamed for resolving it into madness. 
He was scarce lame, and even paraded through the towii in a morning to 
take the air; yet he neither went to the King, nor suffered any of the 
ministers colleagttes~\ to come to him.*—vol. ii. p, 42G. 

And again— 

* Lord Chatham might have given firmness and almost tranquillity to 
the country; might have gone farther towards recruiting our finances 
than any reasonable man could have expected; but, alas ! his talents 
were not adequate to that task. The multiplication-table did not ad¬ 
mit of being treated as epic, and Lord Chatham had but that one style. 
Whether really out of his senses^ or conscious how much the moantehunh 
had concurred to make the great man, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into retreat, and left the nation a prey to faction and to insufficient per¬ 
sons that he had chosen for his coadjutors.*—vol. ii. p. 433- 

We then have, at a length too great for an extract, a very 
curious account of wliat certainly looks like phrensy in Lord 
Chatham’s morbid anxiety to re-purchase the villa at Hayes, 
which he had not long before disposed of to Mr. Thomas Wal¬ 
pole, from whom Horace had the details, which, as little exagge¬ 
rated, perhaps, as any of Horace’s anecdotes, arc a curious and 
melancholy picture of Lord Chatham’s inferior life at this critical 
time. 

We have ajso the still less suspicious evidence of the Dttlce of 

Grafton's 
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firafton’s account—in an autobiography, with a few extracts from 
which the Editor has been allowed to enrich this work—of an in¬ 
terview which, with great difficulty and after long delays, he, the 
iMrst Lord of the Treasury, had obtained from his mysterious 
colleague: the Duke says— 

‘ “ Though I expected to find Lord Chatham very ill indeed, his situa¬ 
tion was different from what I had imagined: his nerves and spirits 
were affected to a dreadful degree, and the sight of his great mind, 
bowed down and thus w^eakened by disorder, would have filled me with 
grief and concern even if I had not long borne a sincere attachment to 
his person and character.** *—vol. iii. p. 51 • 

With all this evidence, and recollecting that both his sisters 
were indisjmtably mad, and that one of them, Anne Pitt, who, as 
Walpole once wittily said to a French acquaintance, resembled 
him ‘ comme deux gouttes dc—feUy died, after a long exhibition 
of talent and eccentricity, quite insane, we can hardly doubt 
that he was labouring under a strong nervous disturbance. So, 
certainly, thought the Duke of Grafton—when, subsequently ex¬ 
asperated by some of Lord Chatham’s wild and unfounded asser¬ 
tions in the House of Lords, he told him to his face that ^ they 
xverc the effort of a distem.j)ered mind brooding over its oum disap¬ 
pointments ; but we doubt whether it w^as not a disturbance of 
the same nature (tlioi^h of greater intensity) as that under which 
Walpole himself appears to have habitually laboured—the result, 
namely, of allowing his clear and powerful intellect to be over- 
c louded and subdued by a proud, passionate, and feverish temper. 
And, on the whole, wc adhere to the opinion expressed in our 
Article on Lord Chatham (vol. Ixvi, p. 253), that, seeing how 
sudden and complete his recovery was on going out of office, and 
with what more than juvenile vigour, spirit, and ability he threw 
himself again into the stormy torrent of faction, wc cannot excuse, 
on the plea of mere physical and involuntary infirmity, a long 
course of conduct so perverse, ungrateful, and unprincipled at the 
time, and in its consequences so degrading and calamitous to his 
neglected country and his insulted Sovereign. We may admire 
Lord Chatham’s great oratorical talents and soaring spirit, but wc 
can neither esteem nor respect him. His was, we believe, the 
most disastrous glory that ever intoxicated—and when the intoxi¬ 
cation was over—enervated our country, and planted the first 
germs of revolutionary disease in the Constitution. 

Lord Chatham’s Lord Chancellor icas 

^ Lord Camdeuy whose character did not clear up as he proceeded, byt 
was clouded with shades of interest and irresolution^ and when it veered 
most to public spirit was subject to squalls of time-serving, 83 by the 
Court it was taxed with treaemrous awiWjrwtVy/—*vol. iii. p* 1^51, 

His 
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His Chanccllot of the Exchequer was * that meteor * Charlea 
Townshendf^ wlio died unexpectedly in 1767 :~ 

‘ Though cut off so immaturely, it is a question whether he had not 
lived long enough for his character. His genius could have received no 
accession of brightness; his faults only promised multiplication. He 
had almost every great talent, and every little quality. His vanity ex- 
ewded even his abilities. With such a capacity he must have been 
the greatest man of this age, and perhaps inferior to no man in any age, 
had his faults been only in a moderate proportion—in he had 

had hut common truths common sincerity^ common ho7iesty^ cojumon 
modesty^ common steadiness^ comtmn courage^ and common sense* 

The Duke of Grafton was left by the resignation of Lord 
Chatham at the head of the administration; of which indeed, by 
Lord Chatham’s seclusion, he had all along been the effective 
chief—but Walpole (at one time in much friendship with him) 
gives the following very unfavourable estimate of his fitness for 
the post:— 

^ The negligence and disgusting coldness of tlie Duke of Grafton/— 
vol. iii. p. 106. 

‘ The moody and capricious temper of Grafton.’—vol. iii. p. 267. 

* His unfitness for the first post of the state.’—vol. iv. p. 66- 

* The King was worn out with Grafton’s negligence and impraciicn* 

bility* —p. 67. • 

‘ His fall was nnivcrsally ascribed to Vnpusillanhnily; but whether 
betrayed by his fears or his friends, he had certainly been the chief 
author of his own disgrace. His haughtiness^ indolence^ reserve., and 
improvidence had conjured up the storm, but his obstinacy and feeble¬ 
ness —always relaying each other and always ntal-a-^rropos —were the 
radical cause of all the numerous absurdities that discoloured his conduct 
and exposed him to deserved reproaches; nor had he depth of under¬ 
standing to counterbalance the defects of his temper (p. G9). The details 
of his conduct were as weak and preposterous as the great lines of it’ 
(P‘ 70). 

Lord North had become Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Mr. Townshend’s death; and on the Duke of Grafton’s secession, 
became First Lord of the Treasury ; but there was little other 
change in the ministry, 

‘ Lord North had neither system, nor prineijde., nor shame.^ but 
enjoyed the good luck of fortune with a gluttonish epicurism that Was 


There is an amusing instance of Townshend's amazing talents, and more athazing 
incot^iiities of character, detailed by Walpole (iii. p. ; and it is njade addi* 
tionally ourioui by the Kdiitor's having been aide to recover aiiother atul authentic 
acconiiit of the same transaction from Sir George Colebrook's Memoirs, which shows, 
in * remarkable way, Walpdle^s style of exaggetatioti^-but the whole is too long to be 
extracted. 

equally 
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equally careleaB of glory or disgrace. As a minister he had no fore¬ 
sight, no consistence, no firmness; no spirit. He miscarried in all 
he undertook in America—was more improvident than unfortunate, and 
fes,^ unfortunate than he deserved to be. If he was free from vices, he 
was as void of virtues; and it is a paltry eulogium of a prime minister 
of a great country—yet the best that can be allotted to Lord North—that 
though his country was ruined under his administration, he preserved 
his good humour, and neither felt for his country nor for himself.*— 
vol. iv. pp. 80-83. 

This character, bad as it is, of Lord North is one of the least 
defamatory in the whole work; but even this ^paltry eulogium'' — 
the positive merit of good humour, and the negative one of not 
meaning all the mischief he did—he probably owed to a small 
fact which we have already quoted in another place. ^ In the 
payments of my office hills," says Walpole, ^ I always received 
justice and civility from Lord North.’— Works, vol. ii. p. 369. 
The Chancellor Bathurst--^- 

‘ was too poor a creature to have any weight.*—vol. iv. p. 84. 

Lord Rochford—Secretary of State — 

‘ less employed, had still less claim to sense, and none at all to know* 
ledgeJ* — ib. 

Lord Suffolk—Secretary of State :*— 

‘ his soul was harrowe(J. by ambition, and as he had not parts to gratify 
it, he sought the despotism of the Crown as means of gratifying his own 
pride. He was totally unpractised in business, pompous, ignorant, and 
of no parts, but affecting to be the head of Grenville’s late party.’—iA. 

Lord George Germaine—Secretary of State— 

* was proud, haughty, and desperate.’—vol. iv. p. 84. 

Lord Halifax—Prixy Seal — 

* a proud, empty man.*—vol. iv. p. 208. 

IjOrd Hillsborough—Secretary of State — 

‘ was a pompous composition of ignorance and want of judgment.*— 
vol, iv. p, 199- 

Such were, according to Walpole, the talents ahd characters of 
the principal statesmen with whom George III, had to conduct 
the affairs of his empire in almost, if not altogether, the most 
critical and difficult period of our history. We need not repeat 
how far wc are from adopting these gloomy pictures as likenesses 
—the supposition of such a monstrous and yet uniform asseinbljige 
of knaves and fools is not merely contradicted by much indisput¬ 
able evidence, but it outrages probability and libels even human 
nature itself. But Walpole's evidence must be taken altogether; 
—we are forced to meet his representations of George III, by 
his representations of those with whom the King had to deal, 

and 
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and we must explain and correct Walpole’s malevolence against 
the objects of his secret enmity by thus exposing his sweeping 
malignity against all xnanhind. 

Party, hoM^ever, it must be after all confessed, is an otlious 
and cancerous corruptor of the human heart, and it is but too 
certain that politicians will employ against one another, and even 
against their sovereign—whom they are apt to look at as a 
common plunder—both arts and violences which, as private gen¬ 
tlemen and in the ordinary intercourses of man and man, would 
disgust their taste and revolt their feelings. Hear Walpole’s own 
confession of his advice to his ministerial friends about the very 
time when he was so pleased with the King, and the King as he 
fancied so pleased with him, that he thought of asking a great 
favour from his Majesty:— 

‘ It was now the 29th of May, 1Y66. I pressed the Ministers to put 
an end to the session to prevent their resigning before Parliament rose, 
and to keep them in place till the eve of the next session; that if uo 
circumstances should arise in their favour during that interval, they 
might surprise and distress the King by a sudden resignation, or force 
him to give them better terms.*—vol. ii. p, 327. 

See also the Earl of Chatham, recently loaded with wealth, 
honours, and all kinds of personal favour, and acknowledging the 
most cordial, delicate, and almost filial attentions from the King : 

‘ Growing more inflammatory, he drew a picture of the late King, 
who, he said, was irue^ faithful^ and sincere^ and who, when he dis¬ 
liked a man, always let him perceive it—a portrait intended as a satirical 
contrast to the character of the reigning monarch.*—vol, iv. p. 101. 

And in the same debate his chosen follower. Lord Shelburne, 
recently Secretarg of State — 

* was of all the most warm, agreeable to his maxim that the King 
was timid and must be frightened,*^ —vol. iv. p. 102. 

The retirement of the Duke of Grafton, whom the King had 
treated with the greatest regard, and who showed subsequently a 
due sense of his Majesty’s personal kindness and public merits, is 
thus represented by Walpolp:— 

‘ Nothing could be more distressful than the situation into which the 
Duke of Grafton had brought the King^ and in which he abandoned 
him* —^vol. iv. p, 74. 

And even the Rockingham party—the best-tempered and most 

* It is remarkable that very rare and slight mention is made of Lord Shelburne^ 
' ather of the present Marquis of Lansdowne, one of the most active and conspicuous 
])oUticlaa9 of. the &nd whom we should for many reasons have eaiiected to Sod 

very propipent^ in the pages of Walple. There must l>e some secret reason for this. 
!^ipp6sing dtat ihe manuscript has been printed without reserve, we cannot account for 
Its comparative sileUce as to Lord Shelburne. 
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moderate of all the factions of the day—disgraced itself, says Wal¬ 
pole, by intrigues of a still deeper guilt. 

* Lord North wished to avoid a tear «n7A Spain; nor was the un¬ 
prejudiced part of the nation at all eager for war. The Rockingham 
party called for it to embarretss the Govemmenty^ixA. iht patriots in the 
City meant to clog the operations of it/—vol. iv. p. 183* 

The King—the victim, therefore, of such passionate and un¬ 
erasing conflicts—the only fixed object amidst such fluctuations 
of interests, such ambition, such treachery, such violence—the one 
mediator, or rather medium, or through whom all these con¬ 
flicting, and strong, and greedy rivallries were to be restrained, or 
reconciled, or preferred—is it, we say, just—is it rational—is it 
common sense or common honesty to make the King in any de¬ 
gree responsible for these proceedings, in which he was the 
greatest sufferer?—or to give any credence to the various forms of 
vexation and disappointment which, according to their various 
tempers, would he taken and promulgated by the *un ingraV 
and the ‘ dix m^contens ’ which it was his Majesty’s daily and 
painful hut inevitable duty to make? 

But truth at last prevails. Every new circumstance of evidence 
that arises or transpires—even those that, like Walpole’s Memoirs, 
were designed for the very contrary object—have the effect of vin¬ 
dicating the character of the King, and raising him above the 
gross misrepresentations and malignity of faction in all the lustre 
and purity of his blameless character as one of the best of kings 
and the honestest of men. 


We have been so used to see Walpole’s works miserably edited, 
that we are thankful for the present Editor’s very moderate per¬ 
formance of his task, and will not dwell on many omissions, 
several inaccuracies, and some errors with which he might be 
justly reproached. He has affoi'ded a good deal of useful ex- 
j)lanation, and has, particularly in the two last volumes, taken 
occasions to correct misstatements and mitigate the malignity of 
the author. He has availed hiins^f for this purpose of a por¬ 
tion of the correspondence of George HI. with Lord North, 
obtained for him by the intervention of Lord Brougham from 
Lord North’s daughter. Lady Charlotte Lindsay, He has been 
allowed to consult, and given some interesting extracts from 
the papers of the Duke of Grafton; he has also seen some 
other original documents, and has very diligently compared the 
various printed works that bear upon the period. From all 
these sources he has, in many instances, exposed and cor¬ 
rected the errors and asperities of the text—but still hy no 
means, we must say, to the extent that might have been imriy 

expected. 
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expected. His vindications are confinljd^ if not itlu»getfacv> yet. 
very nearly sOj to the statesmenf for whi^e descexMlants 

he appears to feel a j)ers(ftial regar<^—as the Duke of Grafton, 
the Duke, of Bedford, and Lord Hollmd. He occasionally^ 
too—but somewhat perfunctoidly, vro thiiik-*^entuteft to extend 
a little modicum of justice to the King. We'wish that his exeV- 
cise of this judicial power had been more extensive in scope 
and more decided in cpiality. We cannot ^|it all c^ree in an 
opinion which he quotes, though he does not altogether adopt, 
from the late Lord Holland’s preface to the first Memoin, that 
< it is no part of the duty of an editor to correct the misrepre¬ 
sentations or errors of his author.’ We doubt whether this would 
be just in almost any c^se, but undoubtedly in the case of all 
Memoirs—and in that of those Memoirs especially—it was Lord 
Holland’s editorial doty, and is the duty of every one who happens 
to be, by circumst|S&OTi, made accessary to the promulgation of 
misrepresentation or Crror, to do his best to su}>ply an antidote to 
the poison which he contributes to spread. This duty is pecu¬ 
liarly strong when, as in the present case, the work is published 
at a time when the slander can still give pain to surviving 
friends and relatives as well as falsify history, and while there 
are still living traditions and extant documents, sufficient, with 
intelligent management, to correct it. Our slight censure of the 
Editor on this point has rather a smack of praise—what he has 
done makes us wish that he bad done more. The narrow limits, 
desultory nature, and hasty composition of an article in a review, 
have not permitted ourselves to notice a tithe of the corrigenda 
and coRtiganda of Walpole’s text; but we flatter ourselves that we 
have, now as heretofore, contributed something to that every day 
more desirable object; we at least h<ive omitted no opportunity of 
recording a solemn and, we hope, an useful protest against the. 
personal credit and historical value of the Memoirs of Horace 
Walpole. 


Art. XL—1. Letter from Lord John Bussell to the Electors of 
the City of London. London, 1845. 

2. Letterfrom E. J. Cayley^ Esq., M.P., to the Bight Hon. Lord 
John Bussell, M.P., on the ComEaws. London. 1845. 

O N the 22nd of November last Lord John Russell, being on a 
pleasure tour in Scotland, addressed from Edinburgh a let¬ 
ter to his constituents, the Citizens of London, announcing the re- 
nuncktion of all his early prmciples> and pledging his entire con-^ 
vemon to flbe ^mtrine of a free tra^ in eurn« This letter has been 

so 
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90 rebeittly and so pi^ofnaely pnbliabed in all tlie journals of the 
empire, and placarded by the Anti-Corn Law League, that we 
need not reprodiioB it in extenso ; but before we proceed to examine 
its general object, it is neceiwary to njiake a feW^Selitmnary obser¬ 
vations on some individual passages. His-Lordship sets out by 
atnting that-— 

‘ three weeks ago it Was dE»i«ttALi,Y expected that Pailiamettf would be 
immediately ctuled together.’ 

• I ' 9 

However 0 Qmrdlly it might have been e>wpected, we do riot think 
it could have been expected by, Lord Jolm, who just about that 
period is reported by the newspapers to hSve proceeded still farther 
northward on his pleasure trip, and coriseqiiehtly to a greater dis¬ 
tance fx’om most of those political associiries whom he of course 
would have b^en anxious to collect and consult on, what he 


thought, so momentous a crisis. , , ^ 

‘ What did HE in the 



When he should serve bis Sovereign in the South?* 



This little fact may seem trivial, but trivial little facts are some¬ 
times imj)ortant, as ingfcdients in the credibility of a story. He 
then says■ 


* The announcement that Ministers were prepared at that time to ad¬ 
vise tliedrown to summon Parliament, and to propose on their first meet¬ 
ing a suspension of the import duties on coxn^ wouM have caused orders 
at once to he sent to various ports of Europe and America for the pnr^ 
chase and transmission of grain for the consumpiio 7 i of the United. 
Kingdom* 


Would it indeed? But what then if Parliament had, as we hope 
and believe it would have, r<?jected that proposition? In what a 
situation would the Ministers have found themselves if they bad 
with such rash haste forced such an otherwise uncalled-for import¬ 
ation on a falling market! And did Lord John publish this 
manifesto without having informed himself of the important 
fact, that there are at this moment bonded in England, and 
waiting the only true signal of scarcity—a rise in price—to come 
into the market, about 800,000 quarters of wheat and flour, beirig 
an amount nearly equal to' our average annual importatiori ? What 
would the invited importers have said when they found them¬ 
selves forestalled by this bonded cx)rn? or What would the owners 
of the bonded corn have said if Ministers had thus violently dis- 
turbetl and defeated commercial dealings and legitimate spet;riW 
tiotis made on the faith of the existing laws, and, above all, at a titri© 
when corn, as testified by its then price, was more plenty than it 
had been for some years ? If Sir liobert PeePs cabinet had done 
anything so outragnous, Lm^d John wduld have b©en. We dare 

one 
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one of the first to have reproached them for their inconsiderate 
rashness. 

He proceeds:— 

‘ The Queen's Ministers have met and separated without affording 
us any promise of such seasonable relief. 

‘ It becomes us, therefore, the Queen’s subjects, to consider bow we 
can best avert, or at all events mitigate, calamities of no ordinary mag¬ 
nitude.’ 

Very wrong in the Ministers to have been so negligent; but as 
their negligence had, as be thinks, invested Lord John with 
thtj duty of taking the affair into his own hands, why did he 
delay three weeks? why did horcmnin plcasurhtg in Scotland? 
why did he not earlier—or at least as soon as the Ministers—come 
liimself to town, assemble his political friends, and then issue his 
manifesto? But his next sentence leads to a more serious ques¬ 
tion :— 

* I confess that on the general subject my views have in the course 
of twenty years midergone a great ntferntion. I used to be of opinion 
that corn was an exception to the general rules of political economy; 
but observation and experience have convinced me tlmt toe ought to 
abstain from all interference toitli the supply offoodJ* 

We need hardly point out the inconsistency of reproaching the 
(iovernment with not having taken violent measures to ensure a 
large importation of food, and then, within ten lines, asserting that 
a Government ought to abstain from all interference whatsoever. 
Nor shall we dilate on this * great alteration ’ of an opinion so long 
and so strenuously maintained by Lord John while representing, 
or endeavouring to represent, a county constituency; but has not 
the public, whom he thus addresses, a right to ask whm he so 
changed his opinion?—why he did not, when it happened, man¬ 
fully avow it?—why he delayed till now, the eleventh hour, to 
announce it? If Ministers arc blameable for delay, is he not 
more so? His opinion, if stated in time, might have had some 
effect on their determination. They might have taken bolder 
measures had they known that they would have had his support. 
Whatever call or excuse he had for his letter of the 22nd of 
November, he was equally bound to have declared bis opinion 
a month, nay two months, or three months earlier; in short, as 
soon as this marvellous change in his opinion had been effected— 
and Ministers, strong in his proffered support, might have an¬ 
ticipated his Cf)mp1aint. But is not the probability rather the 
other way? He knew, as everybody knew, that the Ministers 
were, as was their duty, assembled towards the end of Octo¬ 
ber to consider the stale of the country with respect to the har¬ 
vest; and is it not possible that Lord John Russell may have 

obtained. 
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obtained, somehow^ an inkling that Sir Robert I’eeVs thoughts bad 
turned to a suspension of the corn laws, and that for fear of being 
anticipated by Ministers in a popular proposition, he rushed at 
once into these new opinions with a— 

-* Me me adsum qui feci—nil iste, ncc ausus 

Nec potuit/ 

We beg Lord John’s pardon if our supposition be erroneous, but 
we susj)ect that this is the true history of his conversion j wo are 
confident it was the motive of his manifesto. 

But he was not satisfied with thus endeavouring to anticipate 
Sir Robert Peel’s supposed intentions:—he proceeds to misre* 
present him. 

‘ Another evil, however, under which we are suffering is the fruit of 
Ministerial counsel and Parliamentary law. It is the direct conse¬ 
quence of an act of Ptirliament, passed three years ago, on the 1 * 60001 - 
mendatioii of the present advisers of the Crown. Rg thin law grain of 
all kinds has been fiiade subject to very high duties on imjiortatioii.’ 

This we arc sorry to be obliged to characterise as a gross and 
what^looks like a wilful misrepresentation. Everybody knows 
that the act of'three years ago’ lowered very considerably the 
anterior scale of duties; so much, indeed, that although we thought 
the alteration wise and beneficial, others of the Conservative party 
complained bitterly; and Sir Robert Peel thereby incurred great 
obloquy and much of that ill-will which still attaches to all his 
views on this question. 

This letter of Lord John was written in Edinburgh on the 
22nd of November, and on the 2'ith—two days after—Lord 
Morpeth dispatched a letter from Castle Howard, iu Yorkshire, 
enrolling himself in the Anli-Corn-Law League. This letter, his 
lordship states, was written Uvithout concert or comiminicatiou wit/f 
any one else.* Lord Morpeth is a gentleman, and we know not 
how to distrust his assertion—yet, according to the French pro¬ 
verb, cehn qui s'cxcuse s'accuse —the very assertion seems to con¬ 
tradict itself—for, not knowing of Lord John’s letter, why should 
Lord Morpeth have supposed that there was anything that would 
look like concert? And, moreover, the reasons given by Lord 
Morpeth for this unconcerted movement, happen to be the very 
same as those already given by Lord John. Lord Morpeth must 
surely understand the words ^concert or communication'* in a 
different sense from the rest of mankind. But we must add, that 
if the fact were so, and if this coincidence of circumstances and 
even of ideas was, as Lord Morpeth state.s, absolutely fortuitous; 
if these two noble lords—members of the former and no doubt 
of any future Whig cabinet—took, within two days’ dale and one 
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day’s journey of each other, so important a political sfep ‘ without 
concert or comrnunicatmh they are very thoughtless and imprudent 
people, and wholly unfit to be trusted with the destinies of n 
great nation in a difficult crisis. 

Some of the journals in that interest were so injudicious 
as to enlarge on Lord Morpeth’s hint, and to insist that this 
simultaneity was attributable to tlie spontaneous and unconcerted 
instinct of patriotism in a crisis of public danger. The public, 
however, in spile of L.ord Morpeth’s disclaimer, saw in the 
proceeding a combined movement—to which subsequently Mr. 
Macaulay in a speech, and Mr. Labouchere in a letter, but still 
without avowed concert, attached themselves. 

There was also a considerable effort made to give a striking 
importance to lias conversiouy as it was called, of Lord John and 
his former colleagues to the doctrines of a free trade in corn; 
and again we had sounded very loud the righteousness of the 
cause which could have operated so great and so conscientious a 
change. Of that pretence, again, neither we, nor W'C think our 
readers, could be the dupes:—we had foreseen and announced it 
In June, 18*11;— 

* The truth is, that neither Jjord John Russell^ uor Mr. McCulloch, 
nor any one else, contemplates for a moment the maintenance of a fixed 
dutyand the proposition is therefore neither more nor less than n 
wicked and delusive fraud. A thousand times better would it have 
been for the characters and for the purposes of the Ministers, if they 
had had the misclnevous honesty of disdaining so sliallow a pretence, 
and of boldly proposing the unconditional abolition of all protection to 
tlic agriculturist: that is their object. Why have they not had tlie 
courage to avow it? ’— Quart, Rev.^ vol. Ixviii. p. 259. 

Here w’e distinctly and byname anticipated, or ratlicr revealed. 
Lord John's real feeling; and in our Number of September, 
1842, we repeated it more generally, but with equal ])recision. 

‘ It is notorious and avowed that the enemies of all protection pro 
posed a fixed dutg only because it would be vdiollg illusory^ and would 
lead directly to removal of all protection.'* — Quart. Rev,^ vol. Ixx. 
p. 519. 

Neither the Quarterly Review nor its readers can therefore 
see any novelty in Lord John RusselTs letter; for certainly the 
lameness of its logic, the slipperincss of its principles, the male¬ 
volence of its imputations, and its bold effront€»ry of assertion, are 
no novelty in Lord John Russell’s political penmanship. Lord 
John Russell is—we agree with poor Sydney Smith—as amiable 
n private gentleman as exists; but he is a wild, presumptuous, 
nnd shallow statesman. The defects, however, of his letter 
rendered it more acceptable—^not, certainly, to the respectable 
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constituency to which it is ostensibly addressed, but to the very 
different class of persons for whom it was really intended; and 
it was followed by one of those movements which that party are 
always too ready to make"—-the assembling of public meetings to 
represent to Her Majesty the failure of the harvest and par¬ 
ticularly of the potato-crops—the near approach of famine, and 
the Imminent danger of the country. 

Neither Lord John’s letter nor its postscripts would have created 
any alarm in the public mind : the machinery of these incendiary 
meetings, and the character and objects of the habitual speakers, 
are so generally understood and so justly appreciated—that is, so 
disregarded and despised—such notorious ^farces,' as the wisest 
man in liurope calleil them—that they would have made no serious 
impression, notwithstanding tliat the language used at them was 
of the most atrocious and monstrous nature;—But the case was 
alUn ed when the Times of Thursday, the 4th December, finnounced 
that the Conservative Cabinet of 1841 had, as if in the wake of 
Lord John and Lord Morpeth, resolved on the repeal of their 
own Corn Law—that Parliament was to be assembled in the first 
w eek of January for this momentous purpose, which was to be 
moved in the House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and in 
the Lords by the Duke of Wellington, This announcement was 
received by the public in general with the utmost astonishment. 
The great (Conservative body, after the first surprise, satisfied 
lliemselvcs with a kind of vague incredulity. ‘It was impossihleT 
they said; and no one—no one at least that wc havi* seen or 
lieard of—soeincd preparcil, in any case or under any circum¬ 
stances, to ally themselves to any such proposition, from whom- 
.soever—oven if from the united (yabinet—it should emanate. 
On the other hand, the Leaguers, the Whigs, and the Radi¬ 
cals, combining this announcement with the recent declarations 
of the Whig leaders, assumed, without hesitation or doubt, that 
their hour of long-expected triumph over the landed interest and 
aristocracy of the empire was at last come; and the confident 
joy of this party increased the gloom of all the friends of our 
existing institutiems. In a day or two, however, the journals that 
generally lake the part of the Government contradicted the state¬ 
ment of the Times with apparent authority and precision; and 
much angry discussion ensued on what was called the ‘ atroeious 
fabrication of the Times! It turns out, however, that neither the 
Times nor its adve^rsaries were precisely correct-—indeed, how 
could it be expected that they were to be acquainted with the 
details of Cabinet discussions?—but that the statement of the 
Times was unfortunately, as we think, the nearer to the truth. 
It certainly could not bo fairly called ^ a fabrication/ though it 
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was, we still feel assured, a very imperfect representation of the 
case. We affect to be in no secret; but we are satisfied that 
the Times was entirely misinformed in attributing to Sir Robert 
Peel such a wide and general change of policy, or to the Duke of 
Wellington any such wavering of opinion at all, as its statement 
would indicate. It is not in their characters. It is possible, 
as one of the Conservative journals —the Standard —by and bye 
suggested, that Sir Robert Peel might propose to his Cabinet a 
large and extensive system of finance, of which the remission of 
the duties on corn and on other articles should be items; but for 
which the other portions of the measure were designed by Sir 
Robert Peel to afford to all the great interests concerned an 
equivalent compensation and a more permanent security. But 
upon all these details we know, and affect to know, no more 
than the public; we shall not mislead our readers by the h)olish 
vanity of attempting to say something wlum we have nothing 
certain to say,—and wc only accept the Standard's conjecture 
as a probable one; but we cannot for a moment permit our¬ 
selves to doubt that the true explanation, whenever it comes, wjli 
be consistent with all that the country has hitherto a])proved of 
the great talents, unstained integrity, and brilliant public services 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

But even assuming that the hypotliesis of the Standard is cor¬ 
rect, we must confess, without resigning our general confidence 
in Sir Robert Peel's sagacity and statesmanlike views, we can¬ 
not Jaelieve that any compensation can be devised that would or 
ought to reconcile the agricultural interests of England to the 
abandonment of all protection; and by agricultural interests we 
do not mean merely landlords, farmers, and labourers—thotigh 
they constitute a majority of the population—but the whole pojiu- 
lation, w hose sure and regular supply is the real and only justifiable 
object of that protective system—which, instead of alternate gluts 
and famines, and corresponding fluctuations of work and wages, 
is calculated, as far as human laws can operate, to correct iht' 
vicissitudes of seasons, and to preserve a steady supply mu\ 
moderate j)riccs. 

An unrestricted introduction of foreign corn would in a fe^v 
seasons reduce this proud and prosperous em})ire, now the envy of 
the world, to a wretched dependence not merely on the seasons, hut 
on the policy of Russia and Prussia, America or France. When 
a few years had unstocked our farms, ruined our farmers, llirowu 
out of cultivation millions of arable acres, and rendered the whole 
nation pensioners on foreign countries for the ‘daily hread^ tlmfc 
heretofore they have asked only from fJod and their own resources 
—when, w^e say, we shall be brought to that state, and that Prussia, 
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nr L'rance, or America, or all tliree, should take any umbrage at 
us (for humbled as we shall be, and sore afraid to offend our 
feeders, we shall learn the fatal lesson that, amongst nations, 
Jjuiniiiatlon and dependence will not avert wrath nor assuage ven¬ 
geance)—when, we say, that day shall arrive, how will they attack 
us?—Will they allow ifn to meet them at La Hogue or St. 
Vincent, Blenheim or Waterloo? 

‘ Will rival navies give tlic fatal wound. 

Or hostile armies press us to the ground ? * 

Alas! no ; they will have recourse to the chea]) warfare of shut- 
ting their ports—to a short campaign of custom-house embargoes; 
—reject our manufactures, refuse us their corn, and reduce us 
by starvation and anarchy to a state of national decrepitude, if 
not subjection. Let us not be told that we invent or exaggerate 
ibis danger. A few years sinc(! there was, about September, a 
]m)S]u*ct of a bad Jiarvest in fhigland ; France immediately laid 
an embargo on all her \v(?stern ports from Dunkirk to Bayonne. 
At tlie first sym])tom of our present deficiency the whole (Jon- 
titicnt has either closed their ports altogether or imposed pro- 
liibitory <*xj)ort duties; there was as strong a party in France 
insisting upon the entire shutting her ports, as there is here for 
o])cningours; and there have been serious riots along the Channel 
roasts of France, on the suspicion of sbme attempts at an export 
of corn to England. 

It may he said that self-interest and the incompressible energies 
of trade would ]>revent and defeat any attempt of foreign nations 
to starve us ; and so perhaps it might be, if corn were an article of 
small bulk, easy transport, capable of being smuggled—or above 
all, if the demand were of a nature to enable the dealers to ludr 
tltdr iiine. Under such circumstances we have great faith in the 
irrepressible energy of trade—but the daily bread !—the hourly 
biead! Starving millions cannot await the slow oscillations by 
which, after a lapse of time, the pent-up corn may flow in upon 
us—the corn campaign of either continent against us will in such 
a case not last six mouths, not, perhaps, six weeks— they will have 
but to suffer six weeks’ privation of our exports, which are all of 
a nature to heej}^ and the use of which may be restricted or post- 
])oned with little inconvenience, while to us even that short sus¬ 
pension oi food would be irretrievable ruin. The extent and 
i'acility of this danger is established by the very argument of the 
free traders tliemselves. To whatever extent the free trade in 
c-orn may produce its p<)ssible good effect, to that extent at least 
it will produce also its ill effects—if little comes in, the benefit 
will be little—if the importation be great, the dependence on 
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foreifjn nations niwst be preat; ami if, as there can be no doubt, 
the plains of the Vistula, the Dnieper, and the Mississippi, could, 
if there were a. regular demand, feed all England at very low 
prices, we cannot deny that wc should soon be altogether fed by 
foreign wheat-- that is, be doomed to foreign subjection whenever 
those Covernnients should think proper to exert even a passive 
resistance a 2 :alnst us ? 

Common sense is sufficient to establish this almost scdf-evidciU 
proposiiion; Init wc have some remarkable authorities. Lord 
Charles llussell, the brother of Lord John, declared at the nicel- 
irig of the county of Bedford on the 15th May, IS j], that ‘ ij'fhf' 
’proiectivfi duties are repaded, 2,000,0(10 of acres must ao out oi- 
CULTIVATTON, IMMKNSK NUMBIiHS OI- LAUOUUUUS hc roduccd 

to a state c/'starvation.’ 

Mr. Baring—the former and we presume the future ('ban* 
cellor of the Exchequer—calculated in his speech on the Budget 
of 1811, that the annual import of foreign corn might he about 
four millions of quarters ; four millions of quarters are at presiTJt 
prices worth not far from 12,000,000/.—thus 12,000/)()()/, a y<*ar 
would be drained from the agricultural in(*oine of l^ngland, and 
a quantity of land equal to 12,000,000/. a year must go out of 
cultivation. 

Lord Brougham, in his«grcat speech on the corn-laws in May, 
1820, gives a still larger estimate in reply to lliost^ who projjosed 
that wc should go to Poland for our grain, l)ccau.se it could \)C 
grown cheaper than in England : hc acks,— 

‘ If that principle were eu'tended^ wlmt would hc the consequenceT 
The ineritidde consequence would hc that in the next season 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000 of acres wonld he thrown out of eultirafiou^ and those 
dependent oii them <uit of employment ; the tenants would be kx- 
PATUTATKi), and the landlords in the w’ORKiiorsE.’— llansard.^s JJelafes^ 
p. 687.* 

Non mens hie sermo —these are no Tory appreliensions in¬ 
spired 1)Y the spirit of party—these are no factious suppositions 
got up for the particular crisis—they are Whig opinions of the 
highest respectability, which have been years before the public, 
and never have been disclaimed by their authors, or disproved 
by their adversaries. 

But there is another and more immediate practical consiclera- 

♦ Lord Ihoughain s cstiinate is larger than the oilier two, because they suppoRfd n 
moderate fixed duty: Lord Brougbam—s^'ing iaith(‘t—was contonplating a moro 
sweeping nicasure; but if the free trade promises and projthecies should bo accom¬ 
plished, till wheat cultivation would, in a lew yoais, he sujiorsodod by impoTfatioii. 
Mr. M‘Cullocb computes the land growing wheat in Kiiglaiid at 3,800,000 acres; 
and all other arable culture at under 30,000,000 acres. See the latest editions of bis 
very valuable Dictionaries of Geography and Commerce. 
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lion that seems to us of the p'oatest importance. It is proposed 
to us to remove all duties on the import of corn—hut can you 
ohliire foreipfi) ])oncrs to reduce their duties on the t'xport of 
Tom'* Is it forgotten or not known that all European eounlvios 
hav(! a duty on tlio export of torn? It is generally, we believe, 
it f;crtainly is in France, by a kind of sliding s(‘ale; and at 
ihe moment that we write there are clamours against the French 
Coverument, as we have said, for not closing the ports altogether, 
although the (jxport duties in the coast district opposite to us arc 
already so liigh as lox. for our quarter ; so that if we were at this 
moment to open our ports, we should have to pay at once 15.v. per 
quarter into t!u* Fmieh Treasifri/; and if our demand Wfue to 
raise the Freneli ])rice only three francs, the duty to France 
would iniinedialclv liso to 20^^., with a further addition of tiw 
franes duly for every single'y)v///r of price. Here then would be 
another source of ruin—tlie foreign countries would manage their 
export duty so as just to ke*(;j> hold of the English market—and 
ihe T'lnglish ronsumer, inslc-ad of eating his own wheal or wheat 
that had ])aid a duty into our own lilxchequer, Avould he paying 
in <‘V(‘rv loaf lie should eat an arbitrary contribution to the foreign 
tr('asnr). J\l first the foreigner would he very moderate—a shil¬ 
ling or two a (junrler; but even 2.v. a quarter foreign duty, and 
price here, would, on our annual consumption of wheat 
alone, he nc'ar ()0,000,000/. a year to the foreign ffronrr, and 
above 3,000,000/, a year to the foreign exchequer—and of almost 
doul)l(' these amounts on all kinds of grain. We have seen in 
some ])arliamentary paper, and we thirdc in one of the Duke of 
Wellingloa’s s])ee<‘hes (but we have mislaid our reference), that 
the late King of Prussia, ou some appearance of scarcity in tliis 
country, issuf'd a proclamation increasing the export duty on corn, 
and grounding this measure expressly on the price of corn in 
Ihiffland; thus avow'cdly laying England under contribution, 
'JMiis system of foreign taxation would, we say, be worked gently 
al first; but when, in a very few years, they had thrown all the 
wheat-lands of England—or at least all the poorer—out of culti¬ 
vation, desolated our farms, destroyed our stock of implements, 
and reduced the landowners to irretrievable beggary, they would 
grind us with, not a sliding but a regularly ascending scale, 
stopj)ing short of the point at which endurance would become 
intolerable. If there be any reader so inexperienced, and so 
imperfectly informed, as to ask why we could not compete with 
the foreigner in the growth of wheat, we refer him to the spon¬ 
taneous fertility of those vast alluvial plains we have mentioned— 
while hut a fourth of the arable land of England can carry wheat 
at the same time, the wheat crop being only one year of a four- 
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year course. To which must be added the abject and yet con¬ 
tented condition of the peasants who till those inexhaustilde tracts 
of country—but, more important still—the amount of British 
poor-rate and county-rate, and the 800,000,000/. of debt, for 
which the soil of England is, as it were, mortgaged. No, it is not 
in the nature of things that any compensation could be made for 
these enormous difficulties—these, wc assert, irresistible dangers! 

But it Is not from political causes only that our dcpemh iice on 
foreigners would be dangerous. They may occasionally have no 
surplus to spare. This observation is answered by saying that, if 
they were sure of a large and steady demand from liugland, they 
would extend Ihcir cultivation so as to enable them to feed both 
themselves and us. But this answer proceeds on the assumption 
that England is to grow no wheat at all; for if she grows any, lier 
good and her bad years will just, as now, leave foreigners uncer¬ 
tain as to the extent of the demand—so that, in trnlh, they would 
then be in a more uncertain state »than at present; for by the 
help of the sliding scale they can now reckon on an average of 
something under GOs. with greater certainty than they could trust 
to the unchecked lluctuations of nature. But we admit tlie argu¬ 
ment has more force than those who employ it arc willing to con¬ 
fess : there would soon he no Enylish icheat yronm at a//—-at least 
not enough to affect the foreign market. Still we do not see liow 
that would affect the vicissitudes of seasons on the Continent. 
‘It is notorious,* says Mr. Cayley, a Whig—but a country gentle¬ 
man and a man of sense—in Ills remonstrance with his tot) adven¬ 
turous leader— 

‘ It is notorious that there is as great a deficiency of wheat in the rest of 
Europe as in England, if not a greater deficiency; and this does not 
appear to beacusual occurrence. Mr. Lowe in his “State of Agriculture’’ 
(published, I think, in 1818), from a careful survey and comparison of the 
seasons for a number of years back, states, “ that it appears that the corn¬ 
growing countries of Europe lie betw'een 45 and 55 degrees of latitude, 
and are subject, in a great degree, to similar winds, rains, droughts, and 
frosts.** * 

And after establishing this fact by several remarkable Instances, 
Mr. Lowe adds— 

* When, therefore, it is proposed to leave England dependent on foreign 
supplies, it should be recollected that the same causes which occasion 
a bad harvest in England, would very probably produce them in other 
corn countries.’ 

So that wc should in the cases of scarcity, which must in the 
cycle of years inevitably occur, be only aggravating tbc distress 
by paying to foreigners the exorbitant price which would othcr- 
wUe be divided amongst ourselves, and act as a tind of general 
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n>iiijK‘nsalion and relief. If we should bo doomed by the in- 
lliclion of Providence again to pay, as we didin 1800, 100a*. or 
]2 ()a'. a-qnartcr for wheat, it is better that we should pay it lo 
<ui(; another than pay it—minus a few shillings—to the task¬ 
masters of the serfs of Poland. 

Hut if protection to tJtc rolinh marltet (Jox that Is the 

H\'il proposition) is to ensure such regularity and plenty (as no 
doubt it would, as far ns politics and seasons permitted), why 
should not a like steady protection in the English market have 
the same good consequenc es ? No one can doubt that it would, 
and without any drawback or possible mischief. All these rea¬ 
sons are the more cogent because they are of universal applica¬ 
tion and do not arise out of the present crisis, as it is called:— 
but, now, l(*t us say a few jdain words upon this crisis. 

Lord John’s Letter we wisli we could be satisfied with charac¬ 
terising as merely factious; for if he believed what he wan tcritingy 
\ve cannot but consider it as a most unjustifiable and unprincipled 
attempt to increase popular danger by spreading popular alarm, 
on the most intlaiiunahle of all subjects, and when any man of 
lion(;st jnitriotism would have rather striven lo allay the panic:— 
but we arc much mistaken if he is not ‘like a woodcock caught 
in liis own siniiige,’ and if this letter, intended to embarrass his 
adversary, does not turn out to be a serious embarrassment lo 
himself, either in forming a Ministry, or in carrying on the 
rJo\enmient when formed, on any principle of stability or safety. 

The only immediate danger contemplated in his letter is 
the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, for which, he says, 
with admiiahle camlour, that the late Ministers arc no more to 
be blamed than tliey are lo be praised for the goodness, in all 
other respects, of the late harvest —^ the plcnfifvl corn-harr>est tve 
have lately enjoyed' This, if the matter were not of such awjul 
graviU, would be amusingly-characteristic of this light man—this 
lightest of statesmen. lie sacrifices what little his letter has of 
argument lo a smartness; and in attempting a sneer at his rivals 
oil the potato failure, he admits that the harvest is a bountiful 
one ami needs no adventitious helps. But his exaggeration, as we 
bedieve it to be, of the consequences of the potato disease on the 
genera! condition of the country, will fall still more heavily on 
him, if he should he, as is announced, the minister who is lo steer 
ns through this difficulty. The potato disease, if it were to be 
fatal to the whole crop, has no more relation to the corn-laws 
than Tenterden Steeple to Goodwin Sands, or—a better illus¬ 
tration—Lord John Russell’s letter to the object it affects lo 
treat of. 

The state of the Irish case is this. The Irish peasantry subsist 
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almost universally on a patch of potato-ground, which they fondly 
call a yardeu. What little wages they receive in money and the price 
of the pig hardly sulFice for rent, rags, whiskey, and the priests— 
for the O’Connell tribute and the rej)Gal-rcnt!—there is some¬ 
times a little butter-milk, an Irish luxury, given to the pigs in 
England, and now and then a herring to ^ kiichca the -potatoes ; but 
the potato out of///^ ottvi Ujarden'* —unbought or bought only by 
the labour by which he pays a species of rent—may, for all inaetical 
purposes, be considered as the sole resource oftlie frisb peasant: if 
that lails, and it is unlortunately a v<M y uncertain crop, he starves— 
starves, even though oatmeal and wheat lloursliould be in the great¬ 
est abumlance and at the most reasonable prices all around him. 
We have amj)le jiroof of this :* though the present potato disease 
is of an unprecedenicd nature, there have been frequent failures 
of that crop in Ireland, and (‘acli inevitably produces a famine. 
There was one in 18‘22 so severe that in addition to the vt^ry large 
relief afforded by the Government, the British public {the erud 
and oppressive Saxons) raised a subscription of 300,000/. for the 
relief of the distress. There was no other searclly in Ireland— 
no want of wheat Hour or oatmeal, “indeed, so much the reverse, 
that of that large sum no more than 40,00()/. was expended in 


* III order to sliow tliat we are not inuldu}? a case for the pre'^eid crisis, we <‘xtMcl, 
froiii tlio A-iinual Hegistor of 1822, the following most aociiiato xlateuient of the causes 
of the frequent recnivcncc of these Irish famines :— 

‘The Irish peasantry, especially in the western and southern ]iii)virice8, for Iht' mrtsl 
part do not Imy their food. There la not a constant demand foi Kdionr in the eounli v 
sullicient to afford them annual wages. Wlialevcr money tliey receive fur wmk is ex- 
])eiuU'd in clothing (and tliat poor and scanty) for the family. Tlie ]»ig, in most m- 
stances, pays tiu* rent, jin acre, uf yotatuta is in lieu of breml unti meat; and tlirire 
happy is he wtui has an acic ox two more of ground to fuiitisU Ijaie paMniage to a lean 
cow, which may enahle liim to help out the nioisel of dry potato with the luxury of Iialf 
a pint of milk to each of his children. Tims situated, if in an aiid Miuunei theVnots of 
the potato do not swell and multiply, or if, in an eaily and inclcnicnt winter, the fro.st 
nips, or excessive moisture lots Ihetn, what is there to save (lie unfuilunate jieople from 
famine? They ciiimot go toniaiket, to avail themselves <»f an ahuiidance of potatoes 
imported from Lancasliire or Scotland, for they have not one fmthiug of wages saved, 
nor is there a demand for labour in the country, Tiie jiigy, on wldcli flic payim ut of 
the rent depends, are starved like the rest of the family hy the failure of their eonmioii 
luirvcsl. The ci»w is sold to procure the price of potatoes; iheie is no licpiid fur the 
uiiserable creutuies but water; <ind when 41. or 5/., the utmost market value of a poor 
nian'xcow, has been roieamied, wbut resouice then remains to bim? To wliaf species 
of fooil can he have recouise as a substitute? The Knglisb labourer, whose staple food 
Is wheat, tinds himself, during a scarcity, in a situation widely different. Jf there is a 
deficiency in oats or potatoes, ho has stiil his wlieafen bread, or if it is wiieat liiat is 
affected by the scarcity, be can still descend from his accustomed luxury to the use of 
barley, rye, or oats; but the Iiishman whoso potatoes aliandon him eau descend no 
lower in the scale of diet—be cannot give the market price, and offer to pnrciiase the 
potatoes which he has been unable to raise. How then can he purcliosc hariey, oy 
wheat, or oats—all essentially dearer than that article from which his poverty already 
debars him ? ’ 

This was the case in 1822; it is so now in 1845. How could a snspensimi or even 
repeal of the corn laws help thift case? 
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food to Ireland, and that was chiefly for potatoes, rice, 
and biscuit dispatched on tlic first impulse, and before it was dis¬ 
covered tliat the scarcity was not of food, but of money to buy it j 
not an ounce of any article affected by the Corn Laws was sent; 
and after all, the alarm turned out to be {greater than the danger, 
and the charity larger than the necessity; for 200,000/. sufliced fur 
relief,and the surplus 100,000/. was distributed to several public 
In^titulions in lielaud—an abuse excused by the impossibility of 
returning to the innumerable subscribers the surplus fraction, hut 
one which should make us a little careful not to over-estimate 
similar distresses. In 1831 there was an alarm of the same kind, 
which the Governincut met by an issue of 1 1,000/. in the purchase 
of provisions and nearly 20,000/. employed in public works in order 
to convey relief in the shape of wages, money being really the one 
thing needful ; and so again in 1835, and again in 1836, and again 
in 1837, and again in 1830—and on all these occasions the Whig 
Government, l»eing as dependent on the Irish members as Irish 
peasants are on potatoes, durst not refuse to listen to their exagge- 
aated complaints of famine and to make issues for its relief; but 
the result showed the nature of these Irish panics. On some of 
these alarms considerable sums were voted for public works to 
give einphnnumt and wages to the poor—but no provisions of 
any kind wme, we believe, sent into Ireland; and the sums 
actually su})j>lied in provisions, bought in Ireland and reissued 
at lower ])riccs, varied, as we are informed, on each of these 
occasions from about 2(10()/. to 5000/.—so small was the extent 


of the real destitution. 

The frequent iccurreace of these Irish famines did not induce 
Lord Joliu Russell and his colleagues of the Grey and Mcl- 
Ijournc ininistiies to think of altering the old and more pro¬ 
tective Corn-laws; nor did they prevent the Conservatives from 
enacting the jircsent Corn-law in 1842, I^rd John’s alarm, 
therefore, about the potato failure in 1815 is a strange and, we 
must repeat, most discreditable contrast with his ministerial con¬ 
duct in 1831, -35. -37, and -39; and the notice of his conduct 
in those years is the severest reproof we can give to the insanity 
or faction of his conduct in this. 

How then is the repeal of the corn-duties to help the potato 
scarcity ? We cannot in the present state of things imagine. What 
is really wanted is money to enable the Irish peasantry to buy 
imported potatoes, or native flour or oatmeal, which are at present 
in abundance. So far from helping this object, the repeal of the 
corn-laws would, by depreidating their flour and meal, involve 
the poorer farmers and millers in the general ruin, and instead 
of the misery of a class we should have the misery of all. Lord 
John’s remedy, therefore, of the removal of the dpty on corn 

would 
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would only incrcaso and extend the Irish distress; and as to the 
importation of potatoes, it is remarkable enough that potatoes 
arc duty free—or, at least, pay only a nominal rate, just enough to 
note that such things have been imported ; but even if wo bad 
a superabundance of potatoes in England, there would bo no 
jnore use in tlic merely sending them into Ireland than in an 
importation of pine-apples; what is wanted is llio means to pur- 
c:hase, and this can be only afforded by direct charity or by calling 
forth labour : if labour can be afforded, and the railroads—espe¬ 
cially if not delayed by the change of ministry—will help that 
objeeb there is, we believe, abundance of oatmeal, the best sub¬ 
stitute for the potato. Thus the whole basis—or, wc should 
rather say, the ostensible pretence — of Lord John Kussell's 
letter utterly fails him. The pretence was to cure the Irish 
distress; the proposition could not relieve, and must ultiinal(dy 
increase it. 

But then we have a series of insinuations rather than direct 
attacks against the British corn-laws, and a declaration lor tlunr 
total abolition. Why?—Lord John does not tell us, except by a 
vague appeal to the general principle of free trade. We have 
already showm what free trade means, as apjdied to corn- the 
servile dependence of England on foreign nations;—but let us 
look a little at the practical operation of tljis principle on other 
interests. If there is to bo a free trade in corn, tlune mut^t luj 

/er/eon in everything. Now, let us see. All British manu¬ 
factures are protected l)y duties varying from 10 to 20—and in 
a few cases 25—per cent, on the value;—and we ask the waU li- 
makers, shoemakers, glovcniakers, silk-weavers, and ribbon- 
weavers, wliethcr they think they can meet foreign coinpetilu)!! if 
that protection under whi('h they have grown to tlieir presmit 
slate, shall be removed. The duties on nun and brandy are 
protective of British spirits by the difference of duty bclw(?cn 
them. Barley-growers would be delighted, no doubt, at the 
removal of the malt-duties, buf if the removal of Ihe malt-duiies 
is to be accompanied by the free importation of foreign barley, 
wines, and spirits, where will be the barley-growers ? Norfolk 
and Suffolk will become what jwotecting duties have reclaimed 
them from—sandy wastes! Nor must we forget our oAvn craft. 
If the protection against foreign reprints of our books is to be 
removed, what will become of popular authors, of publishers, of 
master printers, and journeymen printers ? 

By the proposed innovation, every species of income partaking 
of the tiature of salary must be largely affected, and violently 
deranged. There is, especially, one most important class u hose 
future condition must be wholly changed—we mean the Clergy— 
whose income, under our late course of legislation, is a kind of 

corn-rent. 
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(’inn-rcnt. H ow tlial roinplicated question is to be adjusted with 
satisfaction to any party, or with any pros])ect of safety to the 
(Jliurcli or the Stale, \vc can, on the first sudden tlireatcuin”; of 
I Ills iic.w Rarohftiom ofier no conjecture. 

Hut, to come !)ack to /car/c—has any one endeavoured to cal¬ 
culate th(! iininense, and what Ave are sure would be found 
invalrnlahlc sums that have hecn laid out in this empire on the 
faith of thes<* protective duties? I-ook at the jdaut, as it is 
called, of so many and such iinjiortant lines of business. 
Consider the nulllons of capital invested in the dead weight 
of those innumerable trades, and then say who will dare to 
attempt to nvorthrow these goodly, these magnificent Avorks — 
to (le\*astate those fruitful iiekis—to beggar those luillions of 
poj)ulatioii by the chaotic eartliquakc of Avhat is called free 
trade;: of Avhicli in its ultimate, or even its immediate con- 
seqmmccs, its advocates have no more idea than the baker—• 
who overlieated his oA’cn to supply his customers — had that 
he Avas about to burn down the city of London. We repeat 
it, llu; agriculturists are no doubt in the front of the battle, and 
in the first peril—but the ultimate danger is still greater for 
the iiKumfactnring classes, Avho, Avben deprivation of work and 
ronst'qncnt famine I’eally come, Avill not have even the poor 
resouico that the impoverished fields supply, f)iit will die eillier 
of hunger or disease in those gigantic black holes called manu- 
faduring towns. It cannot be too seriously impressed on the 
p(*oplo at largo—It is the clear and indubitable lact—that if aac 
are to bo ruled by unbending abstract principles, Avilhout any 
laderencc to the pc'cnliarities of our artificial condition, these priu- 
<‘iples must b(» uniformly applied ; and there Avill eventually be 
no sparing the silk manufacturers of Macclesfield and Ckwentrv, 
and the artisans of Westminster or other large toAvns, because 
tiny have tlie poAver of mobbing and rioting, which the poor 
iaimers have not.— Jly-tlie-bye, we have not heard of much 
free-trade stir among those silk manufacturers. The cotlon- 
j'j)iimer is most ]ironunent because he considers his particular 
safe. These are, in truth, sliabby conflicts of local selfish¬ 
ness. We have no doubt, also, that tlic good peo])lo of Ncav- 
< astle liave no objection to a free trade in coals. 

lint above all, when these halcyon days of free trade arc roali?:ed, 
there must be free trade in labour : there must be no impediment 
to the eirijdoycr, whether living at the plough, the loom, or the 
forge, procuring tliis all-essential ingredient—labour—where, ac¬ 
cording to the favourite jargon of tlie economists, he can get it 
cheapest; there must he no humanity-loving visitors scrutinising how 
the farm labourer is fed :—his master is doomed to competition with 

those 
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those who cat black bread and walk in wooden shoes, and he cannot 
accomplish the task you have thought proper to set him, with his 
hands tied. Nay, ibore must be no relief whatsoever to any 
man able for work, even thougli he he starving from having none, 
because such rclu?f is a manifest interference wvih frce trade in 
luhour I We need lianlly express our horror at imagining such 
consequences, but we eannot see liow, under this new system, 
they arc to be av'oided; and we suspect that they have not escaped 
the slJre^v<l up})rchensions of the best-informed of our now well- 
iiistruet(*d artisans. They S(!om not over-inclined to support this 
move of the great cotton-spinners. Westminster is very supine ; 
and in London tin' meeting was by no means respectably sup¬ 
ported, notwithstanding the vast efforts of tlie great Joint-Stock 
Agitating Company. In short, we more than doubt the pre¬ 
tended universality of this free-trade fever ; and T.ord John seems 
equally to have his doulits wheii he says in his letter that his new 
views do not seem to be confirmed by any of the icccnt elections. 
If, notwithstanding this misgiving, he should confirm liis I'riend 
Sydney Smith's chara(;ter of him for rashness, and try his faK; by 
a dissolution of Ibirliament, we trust the honest labourer will 
ki'e]) in miml that, notwilhstaiuling the speci(jus fallaiaes <>f the 
League, free trade means free competition against him, by jiartics 
ready to outbid him in low living. 

Hut some, who affect to approve of protection, find fault \\ilh 
the present form and rate of pr(>te<‘tion — in short, with the 
sliding srah\ which, they allege, l[iro\/s the whole corn tradi* 
into conl'usion and uncertainty. A fixed duty, ihey say, would 
he more likely to produce etpialify of price I’olund woultl then 
know what to sow'—Arkansas know what to ship—we should 
have a sUvady market and regular sujiply. 'J'his argunuint we 
have heard used by grave persons of reput(*d common sense, 
but to us it seems the most notorious and superficial nonsense; 
and the only thing that can be said in its fuviuir i.s, that it hap¬ 
pens accidentally to be directly in the Uuuli of all the doctrines 
and statistical facts of the free trade jihilosophers. Corn is an 
article of whicli the natural produce fluctuates from year to year, 
and tlic intrinsic price from month to month : the problem is 
to bring these natural and uncontrollable variations to sonuuhing 
of a level price in the jnark(?t—for the puipose of ke<>ping 
wages and all the various relations of life conneeted with wages 
(in wages we include every kind of income from labour of tlie 
boily or the mind), in sucli a state of approximate level or 
gradual variation as may not dislocate society—for the stomachs 
uf labourers or artisans, and of their wives and (Jiildren, will 
not obey the seasons, and must be fed nearly to the same 
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auiount in bad years as in the {^uod — in Uie montli of 
pleuly as iu llie month ol’ dearth: and this can only be accom- 
])lislic(l by inviting? the aid of foreign coi'n at a rate of duty sliding 
.'dong tlic scale of j)rices—say—as by the ])resent law—l.v. when 
the price is 73*’.—20.y. when the price is 50*‘*, and so a shilling 
increase of duly fur a shilling lowering of price. '^Fhe })ievail- 
iug iiustako on this question is the confounding the duty and the 
price —the true view being that a fixed duty enhances the////c- 
tiuitiinfs of prircy while w fhielnaiwy duty lends to n fixity of priee. 
We are almost ashamed at arguing this self-evident projujsiiion; 
hut the hliuduess of men in being led away by the words *fxed 
dutif and " didiuy scale'' s('eins so obstinate and absurd that w<^ 
must add one further illustration. All along the Thames the 
steam-boats, mo\ing on a llucluating medium, ply—to fixed 
wharfs /—/louttoy wharfs, and wJiy?—beeause fixed wharfs 
would be inaccessible at dilferent times of tide, whereas the 
lloating wharfs ateomniodale llieinschcs to the rise and fall, and 
the passengers embark and disembark—thanks to the floating 
le\(‘l—-willi llio same invariable convenience. So it is with the 
corn trade—tlu* self-acting sliding scale levels the inequalities 
whicli natural causes create in the producainn and price of corn. 

h]vi*n if all this were not so clear in theory, we think that prac¬ 
tical goo<l sens<» and cxperieiu’c ought to ju'cvcnt any tampering 
with the existing law- above all at sm li a moment. W<‘ nei'd 
i»ol waste time in insisting on the danger of attempting to 
leyislafe for pennuncut interests dariny a temporary excitement 
—the ineic statement of the proposition is enough, liut the ques¬ 
tion of the lime raises auoiher very important consideration. J'hc 
]>r(5sent Corn T^aw is but three years old, and, though it ha^workt'd 
admirably as far as it lias gone, we have been told that the trial 
has not Inmn sufllcicnt—that the three seasons hate been favour¬ 
able—and that the expeiimeiit is imperfect till tested by a dlfli- 
< uUy. Wo agree. lJut why, then, juat at the moment that there 
arises a prospect of testing its elRcacy, are we to abandon it alto¬ 
gether ? Is lliere common sense iu such a course? What faith 
can there be in legislation ?—wliat bo])e of slablllty in our insti¬ 
tutions? ]Mr. Dany, we see, has surmounted his Houses of 
Parliament with a multitude of wcather-cocks; we at first sight 
thought this a mere superfluity of bad taste—but has it a decjKT 
meaning ? Are they tyj>es of a multitudinous and weathcr-cock 
legislation below ? 

Hut before we consent to counteract our own experiment and 
ti) stultify the legislation of only three sessions ago, let us see 
what the operation of the existing scale has been. We begin 
with the testimony of an able, but candid and enlightened, advo¬ 
cate 
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cate for the repeal of the Corn Laws—one who, assertnig general 
principles, does not condescend to trick and imposture ior a tem¬ 
porary purpose, I lis answer to Lord John Russell is succinct and 
complete :— 

‘ The furor of mutual encouragement in hooting down the la^^s hegets 
the exaggeration proper to such occasions, and people point to existing 
scarcity as a thing tlrat demands instant official interference. Lord John 
Russell speaks in that strain. In Ireland the usual sj)iiit of turgid 
liypcrholc and rash conclusions disguises the facts as to the cMcnt of the 
jjotato deficiency. But the Whig alarmists mean something mure than 
an Irish potato famine : they mean a corn deartli in England. Ministers, 
thev SUV, arc criminal not to have interfered in October, or at least in 
November, Yet what did the Whigs do in their lime, wlicn deuitli 
was threatened ? In tlic years of the AVhig regime, 1838 and 18.39, in the 
corresponding month of November, />?'rreswrre hujher fh<nt theij arc ttoiv; 
and the Wrings did nothing. Something is said of the vitiation of the pic- 
sent averages by a redundancy of low-pricgd bad corn, winch makes ll.e 
article up])eur cheaper than it is. There is always a redundancy of bad 
corn when the harvests are bad. But in order not to disguise the facts, 
we take the raw elements of ])rices in those years and the iircsent, and it 
will he observed that 1845 presents no singular case for official iiitcr- 
fcreucc. Each column [line] represents tlie highest ami lowest prices 
wdiich corn reached in the November of the respective years, tuid the 
avernge of the month derived from the weekly averages 
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Tliglicst Price 

« 

80 

(» 

82 0 

79 0 

JiOWest 

• i 

63 

0 

54 0 

54 0 

Average 


66 


67 5 
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If it is necessfiry to open tlie ])orts in Novemher, IBdo-—necessary to 
abolish flic ('orn Laws—how necessary was it in 1H38 and J839 ! AVc 
do not quite bclitu'c in the famine. Let us abolish the (k)rn Laws by all 
means; but do not let us ])erform a great act of justice and jiolicy an 
fidsciv'ctenrcs,^ — Spectator^ 29th November, 1845. 

'J'his reasoning is jicrfect; but the averages for November, 
though enough for the Sj)ecfafor\^ argument, are even less favour¬ 
able to our argument than the averages given in the Parlicaincntary 
Returns for the whole year. 

We shall, therefore, give the average pn'rrs of wheat from the 
Parliamentary documents up to 1842, 'waved, for hy Mr. Cohden^ 
and continued in subsequent returns to the j>resent year:— 


Old Law^— .V. d. 

1838 ... 64 7 

1839 . . . 70 8 

1840 . . . 66 4 

1841 , . , 64 4 

To April 1842 ... 60 2 


New 
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New — s. (L 


Rest of 1842 

• • 


W 

184:} 

• 

50 

1 

1844 

• • 

51 

4 

To r.th Dec. 184.5 

• « 

52 

0 


However the hirmers ini"ht complain of this rapid and rcuinvk- 
able decrease of price, the consumers at least cannot complain : 
but neither have the fanners; for, as we have before insisted, th(s 
law of 1842 combines in its admirable operation the three great 
ilesiderata of corn legislation— 

1. A great supply of food to the people, without 

2. lujury to the farmer, and with 

3. A cousid(n*al>le advantage to the revenue. 

l^iatthe cultivation of wheat has not been checked by the new 
law is clear from the Ibllowing return of the quantities sold in the 


country markets in the respe 

ctive years— 


Ohl Law—- 



1839 

. • • 

.'1,114,680 

I<S40 

. . • 

;},850,278 

1841 

• • • 

.-{,913,927 

4 inoutlis of 1842 

90.'.,296 

] 

Nt'w Law— 


}4,091,2.34 

8 nioiitlis of 1842 

;}, 18.5,828 

1 

1843 

« » • 

.5,302,298 

1844 

• • • 

.5,456,;}07 

1845 

« • 9 

6,470,469 


Here, then, is an increased produce more iininediatc, and yet 
more sustained, than the annals of agriculture could ever before 
exhibit. Not only a highly and satisfactory convincing fact, but a 
great lesson. The confided in the permanence of that Corn 

Law, and agriculture made in consequence that surprising spring 
which has enabled it, with a diminution of foreign inqjortation, to 
sup]>ly the country at diminished prices. 

We need not add a word more, except to point out that every 
diminution of import and every increase of home production is a 
double gain to the country, which thus adds to its own resources 
what would otherwise go to enrich the foreigner, who may any day 
hccome an enemy, 

Wc have thus shown, on the general question, that there cannot 
be, by any possibility that we can conceive, any compensation or 
substitute for the Corn Laws consistent with the first and most vital 
elements of national safety and independence. 

We have shown that even if the Corn Laws were objectionable, 
this would be an inopportune season to set about correcting them. 
A gale of wind is qot a very prudent moment for rcstowing a%hip*s 
cargo. 


We 
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Wo have sliown that the potato scarcity in Ireland—the iinnie- 
diate j)reteii(*e of all this afritation—is, whatever I)e its cxlenl, no 
unusual cireumstniiCTj and may be now met^ as it has heretofore 
been met—five times over—without any <‘hanp;e in the Com 
Laws —with which it can liavc no more to do than with the sugar 
or timber duties. 

We have shown, too, not hy our own authority, but by facts and 
figures, that the ery which on this jiotato preteiicc has been raised 
against the existing Corn liawand its sliding scale is eitlun' an 
ignorant mistake or a factious intrigue. 

We have shown that a sJidi/ff/ sixiJe of (Utlt/ afr*)rds the best 
approach to a JixUij of utarlai ]n’ic.c. 

\V<‘ hav(^ shown that confidence in the stability of tlie Jaw, and 
fixity of market price even aUicii it is low, protect and encourage 
agriculture; and, finally. 

We hav(* shown that if (‘oru had onlv ri>on—and if lliert^ had 
been any real searcify it must liave risen—to the price.sof 1839— 
the year of the last potato famine—the self-adjusting corn scale 
wouhl have already'silenced all objectors bij rcpvalhaj iisolfl After 
72v. there is only a nominal duty on corn. 

We cannot undertake to foretell what may bo the ultimate 
efTect of all this unparalleled agitation—how high pri<^es may rise 
under such gratnitiius and nusclhevous excMtenu'nt as must ho 
produced ]>y seeing tlu^ tu'o great parties in the State apparently 
coalescing in a ])roc!amatiou of famine—but ue must legister two 
or three small facts here. One is, that the Times of the ord of 
Noreadicr announced the last price Ptrris oi the 41h. loaf to 
he l\d.^ while rit that same date the average of the same loaf 
fliroughoiU Kiigland did not exceed—dul not, we believe, ainonnl 
to— 7d. 'J’he other fact is, that the price of bread, which had risen 
on or about the ]>ublication of I^ord John's Letter, has be(‘n since 
gradually falling, and, in spite of all agitations and machinations, 
is at this moment (J8th of December) cheaper than it was a 
irunith ago. "^J'hirdly, it is certain that both potatoes and grain are 
falling in Ireland, h’or the fall of potatoes there n»ay he a caus(? 
—the fear of their not keeping—but then that firar ouglit to in¬ 
crease the price oipain. In short, though far from denying the 
failure of the ]>otato crop and the prospect of a d(*aTth of that 
article somewhat more severe than usual, w^e are convinced that this 
lias, with disgraceful cunning, hcjcn made the pretext of a political 
attack on the Corn Laws, when the Corn Laws themselves afford 
not only no ground for any complaint, but the direct reverse ! 

Lord John Russell complains that Parliament was not sum* 
moned in October: now we, on general prin^iplps, dissent from 
the doctrine of calling Parliament at irregular times when it can 

be 
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I>^’ roasonably avoided; and wc hold the p^oncral cx]>ectation, 
\vlij( h it has ])Ci'ouie the fashion to entertain, of sonu* oreat elianr^e 
at, every moetinp: of Parliament in the commercial or finanelal svs- 
t(’m of our country, to he one of the great misfortunes of our day. 

‘ 'l"iio Governmeut has clone little this session/ is aconiinou i>ariv 
reproach. We believe it to be a great merit. Croat defc'ets inav 
)<*r|nlr(* corrcsjioiiding changes; but ehange is in itself an evil. 

‘ Quiela non movere ’ was the maxim of the greatest of Whig 
minister.^, and one of much wisdom. 

If there (!\ist('d any general iin}>recedented suffering, it would 
ho the natural eoiu'se of ministers to look out for the’eanse, and to 
summon, if necessary. Parliament to try some remedial experi¬ 
ment; hut in the present instance^ tve believe, it may be said that 
no ]>eriod of more sound pvosjierily could )>e pointed out in ev<*ry 
hraiu h of our industry than diu-iug the few vears since the acres- 
si(ui of tin* ])rc‘sen1 ministry. An overflowing revenue, (■oinmerec* 
and manufactures flourishing, atul tlie farnuT (‘ontented, though 
with jut unreasouahle profits; alxwe all, tliere was that truest sign 
of the hap])ine.ss of a peoph*—good wag^ s oflahour; some Avorks 
oil jailroads wcvr vM ii stojiped for want of labour, and the price 
of it was everywhere* rising; the poor man found hiniscdf. for the 
first tiineAvithin our rercdlei tion, in the hn])py condition of iiisonl^ 
jirop(*rty, his Industry, heiug in hot demand in the market. In 
the miclst of tiiis plcthoj-a of eoniforts Ave are suddenly assured h} 
amlufious and seditious jvinie-mongers tliat, if not starving, Aveare 
aliout to he so—then suddenly the uhole sc'cme changes, and dis¬ 
trust and waul of confidence succeed. 

We liave mainly to lliaiik for this disturbance of our peace that 
joint stoclv com]>aiiy of agitation—the Lcuffttc —Avhich, Avilh for¬ 
midable capital at command. aA’oAvedly employ it for corrupting 
the consUlucnl l)ody; and, desj)airiug to (>]>erate on the judgment 
of the Legislature, avow an intention of forcing it hy mal.iug 
fictitious voles —n system carried so far that it is openly boasted 
that in one county no less than 5000 voters have been so manu¬ 
factured. 

What would the old corrupt House of (k)mmons have said to 
such an impudent consj)iracy ? What Avould the present Hous<‘ 
have said if tlu' same proceeding had been taken hy the landed 
interest? But my Lord Morpeth, in the immediateexpei.tation of 
becoming a Gahinet Minister, hands his subscription ofjlvo pounds 
to this association. Are we to understand that it is in this way 
that our Constitution is in future to be worked by the great Agi¬ 
tators of England and Ireland, under the sanction and succour of 
the Ministers of the Crown? 

If reason and experience, and power withal, were safeguards 
against the arts of faction and the blindness of popular excitement 

—if 
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—if it wore not for llic ‘furor’ that the Spectator speaks of, 
Avhich occasionally intoxicates mankind,—we should have no 
kind of apprehension from this factitious huhhub — this not 
merely irrational, but absolutely groxutdless agitation, g;enerated 
between Lord John Kussell and the League;—nor, even as it 
is, have wo much. Facts will sotm speak in a voice that cvcji 
faction cannot drown: if there be no scarcity, and prices con¬ 
tinue moderate, it will be hard to persuade the world tliat they 
are starving, with wheat as cheap as it has been at the best })et'iods 
of half a century; if lliore be a srarciLy, wheat will rise to 72 &*., 
and the duty-will vanish. Nor will w'C, nor can we, bc;lieve that 
Sir Robert Peel, whatever systeju he may have coulcinplaicd 
(and we have no doubt that it would have been at least a gene¬ 
rous .and honest one), if he finds - even if it be from the olt!- 
fashioned prejudices of his colleagues and of the countr>,—that 
system imjiraclieable—we will not, W'e say, believe that Sir 
Robert Peel will give the slightest ('ountenance to tiu* only 
alternative that seems now [)resentod to him - the unconditional 
repeal of Jiis own Act, wliicli he eained but three years ago by 
such admiral)l<r arguments, by such irre&islilile fuels, and with, as 
expcj’iencc has shown, a success that has even outrun his saga¬ 
cious expectations. Tliat great triuinjih we followed with our 
sincere admirailiin and onr bumble ap])huiso. We have since, on 
every occasion, congratiilat(‘d ourselves and tlie country on that 
great work—the most important, perhajis, of all the signal serviet's 
Sir Rol)ert had rendered to liis country. He may st'c from tlie 
height of his ow^i superior mind a prospect of rendering still 
greater;—but that cannot make him less anxious to consolidate I he 
work he lias already done, and to protect and encourage, and 
supj>ort and guide the great ]>arty—tlie vast majority of tin' rank, 
property, and intelligence and loyalty of llic country---whicli Ik; 
before led to victory and which raised him to power., We ^ baU* 
no jot of heart or hope/ and feel confident tliat when the projnn* 
lime for explanation comes, we shall find Sir Robert IWl still 
worthy and willing to be the leader of the great (Conservative 
j^arly—on the union and mutual confidence of which, let us all 
be assured, depend llic safety of this monarchy and the existence 
of our constitution. 

Rut there are higher and more consolatory considerations than 
even these. The fate of the people of England is not in the liands 
of any Cabinet—it is in their own. No alteration in the corn- 
laws can be attempted, we presume, with any prospect of success 
in the present House of Commons. A dissolution must probably 
take place if the Whig Leaguers should succeed in forming an 
administration—and a dissolution tvould be in itself a great evil and 

a considerable 
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aconsulei able increase of the difficulty, for it would throw back all 
th<* railway projects, derange additionally the money market, and 
j)ut off for two or three more months the employment of the Irish 
])oor on those works which will afford the best relief to their 
temporary distress, Hut sooner or later we must arrive at u 
general election, and the great question must be solved by the 
people themselves. We do not forget the infatuation under wdiich 
tlestruciive parliaments have been from time to time elected, but 
the question now at issue has been so long before the public 
mind that we hope there is less to be dreaded from popular 
delusion than on most former occasions. 

We know that we—the advocates of protection—arc the mu- 
jority, the larg(‘ majority of all the most important constituencies. 
VVe are saiislied that we have in our own energies the means o{ 
a < ertaiii triumph. The question must be ch^arly stated, and not 
t'luliarrassed by por.sonal divisions or theoretical distinctions. It 
is this: — is llie irhoh system of jn'OtecHon to British Indiistrjf tt» 
be abandoned—not as to agriculture alone—but every hraiwh of 
'inanvfacturc ? 

Are we to havt* not only Polish vdieat —but German linens and 
woUens and niflvty —Saxon hosiery and jnnslins —Belgian cottons 
and cloths, and Dutch sjnritsy Swiss icatches^ American 

reprints, French china, yloves, shoes, silhsy paper —^1>esi<los an in¬ 
finite varietj of small articles which support a multitude of poor 
artisans, all of whom would be undersold by the foreigner? 

\V(‘ ('anno! believe, that if the real state of the case, the inevi¬ 
table scojie of th<^ ])rinciplc, be fully explained to the more intel¬ 
ligent of tlie inanulacturiiig population, that even Manchester oi' 
Sto(‘k])ort would return advocates for a system whieli, evouif con- 
fnied to corn, has no object but to effect low %rayes, and which in its 
result would reduce nine-tenths of the manufacturers of Fngland 
to downright nnomployinent and starvation. The short issue is 

Protection or no proteciion ; 

j)rotcctIon to wayes as well as rents —protection to cottons and 
'woollens as well as vdient and oats —pvotectum to the town as well 
as to the country —to the worhshop as to the farm !—or ruin 
Ti^ ALL. 
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Art. I.—1. Histoire de TArt Mod^rm en Allemagnc. Par le 
« Comte A, Raczynski. Berlin, 2 vols, 4to. 18JI1, 

2. Die Diisseldorjer Mahler Schule^ Yon J. J. Scotti. Diissel- 

ilorf. 1^42. 

3. liejwt from the Select Covirnittee on Fine Arts, London, 1844. 

XJ^OR several years an impression has been gainings ground 
^ amongst us that the Gormans are leaving us far behind in 
all that is most worthy of attainment in art. We hear of the 
loftiness of their subjects, the beauty of their conceptions, 
the fervour of their apjdication. We are told that they have 
returned to the first principles of art—to severity eff design, 
intensity of expression, simplicity of trcsttinent—and, with the 
national absence of self-esteem which works in. us so strongly for 
good and' for evil, we are at once ready to draw dis}>araging 
comparisons and discouraging conclusions. We hear also of a 
patronage so irtunificent that, as Horace Walpole says, ‘ Even 
merit has a chance of earning its bread;’ and. true to our¬ 
selves again, we turn about and draw comparisons and cpii- 
(tlusions more uncomfortable still. The first question is, iiot 
what the advantages of such patronage may be, hut whether, with 
all this in their favour, the German artists be really so much in 
advance of others. 

We must own to being sceptical about revivals in gentTal. 
Raphael Mengs was compared with Raphael of Urbino during 
life, and buri^ next him after death. West was styled by 
his biographer the Shakspeare of painting; and Citoyen David 
was declared le vrai Lyeurge des Arts! Whert^ are they all 
now? It is not for us, however, to wonder with a kind of con¬ 
tempt that such revivals should have been hail^ and followed 
by the hope and faith of the generation to which they belonged. 
Men’s minds are loo full of satisfaction at what is aimed at to 
be fair judges of what is done.* They,are too warmly possessed 
with the praiseworthiness of the . effort, coolly to estimate the 
value of the result; and it is only when the halo of such an en¬ 
thusiasm has passed away, and the works are seen by their own 
unassisted light, that the world can pronounce whether they 
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are real or sham. Then comes the reverse, as in the nature 
of things must be—what they pretended to be, from being 
their greatest virtue becomes their greatest sin, so that scarcely 
what they really are has a chance of being valued at its proper 
worth. 

In such a mood of deification are the Germans now. They see 
the highest objects striven for with the most fervent zeal. Hiey 
see men of intellect, education, and goodness devoted to the art; 
not from the thirst of gain, vanity of display, or ambition of fame, 
but, as much as in human nature lies, from the pure love of art 
itself. They see academies founded, exhibitions opened, publiC 
works carrying on; in short, all the outer paraphernalia of a 
great artistic perioil,—and believe, as is most natural, that great 
artists must be at the bottom of it. This we believe also in part, 
though by no means in their power of judging them ; wc believe 
that there are men of great capacity and fine feeling among these 
German painters, but we doubt whether there be one who will 
occupy the same place in the judgment of posterity as in the 
enthusiasm of the present day. 

The taste of the Germans is doubtless much improved ; but 
they were for upwards of a century too mannered in their old 
school, not to become, and especially when the suddenness of the 
change is considered, somewhat so in their new one. Trick they 
still jnefer to truth : though we grant it is the trick of a far better 
thing. They have sprung at one bound from affectation of the 
lowest kind, to affectation, we must say it, of the highest. 'I'o 
'Nature they have not looked either for refreshment or reinforce¬ 
ment of their powers. The Munich School has not resorted t<> 
her at all: the Diisscldorf one has resorted to her in a totally 
false sense. The liistory of this new movement and of the form¬ 
ation of these schools is short, therefore we may trespass upon the 
patience of our readers to give it. 

As regards Gernjan art the last century presents a dull waste. 
Where academies had existed, there the semblance of them 
was still kept up—as, down to the present day among the 
Italians, and till within fifteen years ago among the Flemish— 
that is, either clinging to the insipidity of Mengs, or emulating 
the extravagant of David, and producing artists far worse than 
either. Angelica Kauffman may be called an exception, though 
she was sufficiently mannered, and belonged also more to Eng¬ 
land and to Italy than to her native Germany. But, if we make 
this exception, only one other name struggles through with the 
most distant claim to originality. This was Carstens, a native 
of Holstein, who studied the old masters, and thought for 
liimself, and was consequently allowed to starve. In other re¬ 
spects. 
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sjiects, we own, he was bad enouo:h for his age, being a wretched 
eolourist, knowing nothing of aerial perspective, and painting 
eliiefly mythoh)gicaI subjects. He lived long enough, however, to 
see Overbeck, Vogel, and others departing also troin the beaten 
track, and with more success. 

I’licse young men had been expelled the Academy of Vienna, 
for the sole reason that they chose to swerve from the rules of that 
Academy in their mode of study. They had that in them which 
loathed the allegorical sentimentalities and mythological poin- 
j)osities of that day; and though it w^as not to be expected that 
their unassisted native powers should open to them the true roa<l, 
yet their resistance to the false one was sufficient proof that those 
])owerswere high. Sucli also as their new system was then, it has 
in the main continued. The imju'ovenient they aimed at has been 
developed; tlje errors they fell into have not been corrected. 
Their reason told tliem that the real truth and dignity of art 
consist in a thorough and profound conception of the subject 
treated ; their taste led them to select subjects of the highest 
religious onl(»r. Ilut they erred in depending too much on the 
insj>iration of the; abstract idea, loo little upon the study of 
Nature; and this error stamps their whole subsequent career. 
With these aims, Overbeck, then only twenty years of age, came 
to Rome, where he was soon joined, among others, by Cornelius, 
Schadow, and Veit—the men who, with himself, have since exer¬ 
cised the greatest influence over the rising generation—all within 
a year of the same age. 

Here they soon announced themselves in the most' decided 
manner as the founders of some groat change in art, and of one 
for the better. They were simple in habits, earnest in thought, 
unwearied in industry; and, what wns still more significant, 
ilevoLed with all the ardour of freshly awakened taste to the 
study of those old masters whom, for generations, the students 
from every country, except England, had looked upon with 
imlifFerence. But the English had chosen the successors of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael as their models of study—Over¬ 
beck and his companions chose their predecessors. One reason 
is obvious. The English were ignorant, and had to acquire know¬ 
ledge, and therefore resorted where it best pieced their taste; 
the Oennans were wrong, and had to overthrow *ror, and there¬ 
fore sought a corrective in the opposite extreme. In their horror 
of the false and flimsy paths they bad escaped they could see no 
alternative but that of removing to the utmost from them ; and en¬ 
amoured of that religious earnestness and simplicity which they 
found in the early masters, they became eriainoui ed also of their 
technical defects. 

z 2 
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Rut there were many reasons for this tendency, direct and in¬ 
direct—and one of the most important may be traced to the 
formation of the celehrated Roisseree Collection of early Cerman 
and Italian masters, which was then in progress. A taste for the 
peculiarities of that period, }>art real and part got up, was gra¬ 
dually spreading abroad. Some few understood their merits, and 
many more pretended to do so because Goethe and the Schlegels 
set the fashion. The first W4>rks of our young students, therefore, 
concurring with this ])redisposition, such as it was, were hailed 
with enthusiasm. It is true they were as dry, stiff, and untrue to 
living nature as those from whom they sought inspiration; but 
this of course gave no offence to those with whom the manner and 
the spirit of early art were synonymous terms; while their real 
simplicity of treatment and earnestness of intention had the full 
charm of novelty. The consecpicncc was an immediate demand 
for frescoed apartments—M. Rartholdi, the Prussian Coiisul at 
Rome, and Canova giving the first commissions. 

Meanwhile instead of clothing their abstract ideas more and 
more in the forms and graces of real nature, as they ma¬ 
tured in knowledge—which the first masters of the world have 
invariably done—the young Germans only plunged deeper and 
deeper in a mystical and typical direction; and in 1814 finally 
sealed their devotion to the ancient forms of art by going 
over to the Roman Church. Viewing this step in a moral 
light we have nothing to say. The state of Lutheranism in 
Germany is such that it is not to be wondered at, and (cr- 
tainly not to be regretted, when any one of that community be¬ 
comes a Romanist; but, viewing it in an scsthetic sense, we bellcwe 
that it was the worst step they could have taken. Through¬ 
out the whole progress of this religious school of art there has 
been that express seeking, and not that unconscious following, of 
one idea, which bespeaks more a factitious system than a sjion- 
taneous instinct. It is one of the distinctive signs of genius to 
draw nourishment from, and seek combination with, the most 
heterogeneous elements and the mostopposite qualities. Rubens 
imbibed from liConardo da Vinci—Ryron delighted in Pope. It 
is its especial sign and privilege to convert ihwartings, contra¬ 
dictions, even^ersecutions, into means of progress—to make 
difficulties its nelps. It will help itself to food wherever it finds 
it, and will find it where common minds never imagined it to exist; 
while, at the same time, it seems the law of Nature that no two 
geniuses should arrive at the same end by the same way. But in 
these Germans we find no such marks. They deliberately sat 
down and said, We will be like unto Raphael, Perugino, Fra 
Angelico, and Albert Durer—we will do in all things as they did 
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Wf' will work as they worked—wo will live as they lived—and 
ne will believe as they believed. And this they have done, with 
iiineJi talent, great apjdication, and intense faith; and they 
bave discovered much of the old masters* manual system, an<l 
caught many of their undoubted habits ; they have draped their 
figures like Fiesole, and studied positions like Ferugino, and 
])ut in backgrounds like Rapliael, and etched their subjects like 
Albert Durer; and they are very admirable imitators, but tliey 
are nothing more. Nor could they be. We believe in no two 
Raphaels. They have fed their instincts too much with a pre¬ 
scribed diet, for them to have any natural appetite of themselves; 
and it is, we repeat, highly probable that the two great circum¬ 
stances which have* marked their artistic career—viz. the reco¬ 
very of the art of fresco, and iheir adoption of the Roman faith 
—however fliey jnay have assisted imitation, have been the 
greatest stumbling-blocks to originality. 

These conversions extended to eleven of their number, in- 
i Juding Ov<»rl)erk, Scliadow, and Veit. Corntdius was Roman 
Catholic by birtli; though less so by nature than any of the others. 
At first this event occa.sioned great disturbances and divisions 
among the fraternity. The new converts were accused somc- 
liincs of fanaticism, sometimes of hyjiocrisy, and styled in derision 
‘ the Nazarenes.’ But the sincerity of their piety soon enforced 
res])ect. 

About this time also occurred a circumstance not less impor¬ 
tant for their t areer. This was the visit to Rome of the present 
King of Bavaria, then Prince Royal. Circumstances seemed in 
every way to indicate this prince as the fitting mjin to take this 
lunv movement by the hand. His knowledge of art was distin¬ 
guished, his tastes were classic, his faith Roman, and his heart pre- 
<4nineutly German. I'he young artists looked to him therefore with 
ardent expectation, as'to a patron who would not only secure them 
protection and maintenance, hut also that position as a national 
.school which they most desired. They were not disappointed. 
The prince immediately recognised in them the ornaments of his 
iuture reign, and the executors of many a beautifying design 
already floating in his imagination. He entere<l warmly into 
the spirit of their labours, attached himself personally to several 
of the young men, and scattered commissions liberally amongst 
them. 

The artists in return combined to give him a grand festival 
as an expression both of their gratitude and of their hopes. 
A villa was engaged for the purpose, and the prince was re-* 
ceived at the porch by a representation of St. Luke, as patron 
saint of painters, with an inscription bidding him enter and con¬ 
template 
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template what the arts had done in his honour. We cannot go 
further into the details of the eveninf?, except to assure the reader 
that the arts had indeed done their best to flatter both parties. 
Allegorical compliments, both to their visitor and to themselves, 
were flying in every form that paintings and trans])arencies, busts, 
wreaths, and garlands could convey. Veit had set forth the 
models to which they aspired by the figures of Giotto, Fiesole, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Durer, &e. Overbeck Indicated the 
part the prince was to ]>lay by portraits of Pericles, Augustus, 
Julius 11., and Leo X.; whilst Schadow, Vogel, and others 
gave the broadest hints of their own high calling by representa¬ 
tions of the downfall of the walls of Jericho, the extermination 
of the Philistines by Samson, and the cleansing of the Augean 
stables by Hercules. 

There is no doubt that this visit to Rome laid tffe foundation 
of all the royal undertakings that have since distinguished 
Munich. In 1820 the Glyptothek was commenced, and Cor¬ 
nelius and his pupils engaged to paint the interior with appro¬ 
priate frescos; and in 1825, when the royal MeciTuas ascended 
the throne, the summons went forth to the chief leaders of that 
rapidly developed body of artists who liave since filled the capital 
of Bavaria with their works. Shortly after Schadow was a])pointed 
Director of the Academy at Diisseldorf; Vogel, Director of the 
Dresden Academy; Veit, Director of the Stadel Institution at 
Frankfort:—each l)ecouiing the centre of a numerous scliool— 
each school branching off into separate comliinations—patronage 
increasing, and where patronage was failing, numerous art-unions 
taking its place, till there is hardly a town of any note in Germany 
where some demonstration of art is not going forward. 

To return, liowever, to our question, whether German artists 
be really so much in advance of us as is supposed ? We fear¬ 
lessly answer—No. They have chosen subjects of the higiiest 
walk, and executed them in the veliicle of the most pretension ; 
but in that combination of all the different parts of art which con¬ 
stitutes the thorough artist, and in liiat single distinct track of 
originality which marks the gifted man, we are not afraid to 
match the leaders of our various walks of English art, and many 
of their follow’crs Uk), agcainst the best men Germany can produce. 

The'very means, indeed, which display the powers of the 
German artists, serve quite as much to cover their inability. 
Their greatest hands, in the religious and historical schor)ls, 
have, generally speaking, only two modes of expression—tlu' 
coarse conventional fresco, and the small hard outline draw¬ 
ing. Each of these modes evades a host of difficulties : the one 
has a necessary and prescribed mode of colour and handling, the 

other 
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ollior has neither colour nor hantllinjiC at all. It is true the 
hcautios of detail ami execution ought to be kept, especially in 
such lofty subjects, subordinate to the idea—but the touchstone of 
rc^al genius is to turn them to every account they can supply, and 
yet to keep the idea predominant: leaving them out altogether 
is a susj)i(:ious proceeding. Every one practically acquainted 
with any branch of the arts, knows that it is not the calling the 
idea into life, but the keeping it there, which is the real diffi¬ 
culty—that there is little art and always much pleasure in the 
first jirojection of your thought, but that there is great art, and 
soiuclimcs much pain, in so building it up into actual lorm as 
nelllier to spend nor to extinguish it. The first burst of the 
imagination is sweet—the trial is the putting it into the current 
language of the realm to which it belongs. 

] lerein, tLerefore, wo susjiect, lies tlie key to all those seeming 
high doings in Cermany whi<di convince so many that the authors 
of tliorn must be great men, and puzzle at first even critics 
on siH'h matters to say why they are not. It is most natural 
to place those in tlie rank of the highest artists who are alter- 
natily seen bringing their conceptions down to the simplest 
medium that the language of art allows, or lifting them up into 
tlie most solemn and mystical forms that ecclesiastical usage rc- 
(juircs. The thought involuntarily follows, ‘ How beautifully 
must such men cxjiress themselves in the vulgar tongue of their 
country—in the common oils and canvas of art—how beautifully ! 
if they would !’ Alas! it is not a question of would: they would 
be too happy if they could. They have taken their post upon 
the highest and the lowest staves of the lad<ler—not because they 
are able to embrace all between, as is at first the natural con¬ 
clusion, but because they are obliged to pass all over. Here, 
therefore, their charm over us in great measure ends. The little 
drawings have little more power to enchant. They are very 
beautiful promises, but they arc promises on which performance 
waits not. 

Eel it be granted, if you will, that there is a beauty of idea 
and feeling which may justify the absence of all other beauties of 
art—that, as Longinus decrees, the true sublime compensates for 
all possible deficiencies—we must own that this redeeming 
majesty is not to our eyes apparent in these same draftings and 
fresco. 

‘ ’Tis, by cjomparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise; but to converse with Heaven— 

This is not easy.’ 

It is easy to depict virgins, saints, and martyrs with folded palms 

and 
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and downcast eyes, with gold glories round their heads, and 
little stiff sprigs at their feet. T,t is easy to denude them of 
all earthly expression whatsoever, which these artists most suc¬ 
cessfully do; but to clothe them with a spiritual one—this is 
another thing, though they are occasionally confounded with each 
other. 

They have one, perhaps two, amongst them to whom the secrets 
of true spiritual expression appear to be disclosed, and to whom, 
if the highest piety and moral excellence were any passport to 
the mysterious realms of genius, these ought to be disclosed. 
Overbcck is one. Whoever has seen, not his frescos, nor his 
cartoons, hut the least of his little etchings, must, feel that he is a 
remarkable man. That kneeling monk with his back to you, and 
cowl over his head—nothing to tell the tale but thg sole of the 
foot below the robe, and the end of the cross above it—the whole 
plate not so big as your hand—is a wonderful piece of expres¬ 
sion; but let him try to embody it—let him substitute canvas for 
paper—light and shadow, colour, surface, texture, touch, for a few 
feeble hatched lines—where would be his idea? He dares not 
attempt it; for Overbet;k may be a great man, but he is only 
half an artist. He has no scope of language ; he is tongue-tied; 
he cannot even paint his own jiortrait. Where, then, is the com¬ 
parison with Raphael ? Overbeck’s outlines have much of his 
heavenly grace and sweetness; a design of his might at first sight 
be mistaken for one of Raphael’s—though this is as much owing 
to the most barefaced imitation of all his accessories as to any 
identity of inspiration—but here he stops. He can only pro¬ 
mise : in point of real practical performance in the sjiirit of 
Raphael, we maintain that he is much behind both Stothard and 
Eastlake. 

As for the numerous band of artists which this school has en¬ 
gendered, as inferior to Overbeck as he is to his great original, 
we can only echo Sir Joshua—rather the lowest reality than 
the highest imitation; rather Gainsborough, as he says, than 
Raphael Mengs. I'here arc a thousand modes of grace to be 
picked up in the observation of life and nature, and each artist is 
born to one or more of them, if he is born to any—no two are 
born to the same. Rut German art has been so devoted to types, 
patterns, and preconceptions, that we doubt sbe will require 
another revolution in her system before she can di.spense with 
them. It is true the old masters were surrounded from their 
cradle with types and patterns, but these were realities in the 
fifteenth century—they are shadows in the nineteenth. The 
husk they threw off cannot be the germ we are to spring from. 

Art 
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Art cannot enter into the bud and be born again—it must be 
born of the sjnrit, for that alone varies not with times or coun¬ 
tries. OtUorwise Art, like Nature, has laws of its own, beyond 
our reasoning upon—and the law of change is one of the strongest. 
We say again, no two geniuses or schools of geniuses ever arrived 
at the same end by jtrecisely the same road ; or, if by the same 
road, not by the same steps. What the one created, the other 
can only manufacture. Not even the same genius can do the 
same thing twice over. The old painters went with their times ; 
these go against them. I'he old painters followed an impulse 
which was stronger than they—these have chosen an object they 
an* not strong enough for. As Carlyle says in his French 
Jlevolution, ‘ No man, or nation of men, conscious of doing a 
great thing, was ever in that doing other than a little one.’ 

Germany at tins time dis])hays too many of the express inci¬ 
dentals of a great period. Munich, for instance, has all the 
external signs which characterisi^d the zenith of art. There is 
tluj same artistic life—the same enthusiasm for their leaders—the 
same tlirong of stu<lents round one master—the same division of 
labour—tln^ master designing, the pupils executing—two or three 
masters working on the same picture—but, we regrettingly hold 
hy our opinion, the signs are got up> There is a pedantic con¬ 
sciousness as to the j>arls they are all })laying in this great epoch. 
'rji(!y reason and theorise about the signs and sources of inspi¬ 
ration. One artist, according to them, has got this sort, and 
another that. They know liow and why they do things; when 
^ihey are in objet;tive or subjective moods, or when they are in 
both at once ; which arc their greatest works—and so on. Cor¬ 
nelius, according to M, Raezynski, descants upon the nature of 
his own mind with Rahel-like grandeur. He says :— 

* Depuis nia plus tendre jeuuesse mon k\ne tendait vers Puniver- 
siilitt?. Je CTois (pie j’ai unc nature complexe, aussi faut-il se garder de 
me ]»iacer dans Ics categories.^—voh ii. p. 190. 

‘ Ii Bcrait imposhible de tracer brievement le cerclc du dt^veloppement 
mural qui cCtt lieu Rome pendant le sejour que j’y fis; mais j’ose 
dire que I’cspace de plusieurs siecles a tite parcouni.’—p, 191. 

‘ Ma force productrice u’est pas assez active pour que je puisse esperer 
voir, dans mon vivant, les arts eii Allemagne atteindre la plus grande 
hauteur; mais ellc suffit pour lui frayer une route nouvelle, et pour 
nmener ce resultat dans cent ans.’—p. 193. 

In the ^ Diisseldorfer Mahler Schule.’ a work of detestable 
pedantry, Cornelius is pronounced the Reformer—Schadow, the 
Consolidator—and Overbeck, the Restorer. Several pages of 
the most witless affectation are also devoted to proving why 
Schadow is the oak in the field of art, and Cornelius the palm. 

Again, 
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A^ain, in M. Raezynski, Schadow talks complacently of ‘ Ics 
immortelles productions de notre epoque.’ Overbeck not bein^ 
possessed of the main elements of painting:—colour and a(;tion - 
gives it as his opinion 'qu’un talent et une tendance pareils sont 
plus nuisibles quo favorables A la perfection de Tart.’—(vol. i. 
]). 45*) M. Raezynski himself, touching slightly upon Cor¬ 
nelius's incapacity for oil-painting, adds, ‘ Kn general sous ce 
rapport, coinme sous bien d’autres, il a de Tanalogie avec Michel 
Ange.’ (vol. ii. p. 194.) A very German Michael Angelo 
indeed, as Coleridge would say. 

Jiut Munich requires a totally separate chapter. Yov tbe 
present we must advert to that wide department which lies 
between the poles of pencil-drawing and fresco-painting. For it 
is filled up, and in a manner highly significant for the compre¬ 
hension of modern German art. M. Raezynski says, ‘ La 
peinture a Thuile conserve son ancienne predilection pour l(‘s 
bords du Rhin, et eVst a Diisseldorf qu’on la voit obtenir les 
plus grands succes.’ (vol. i. p. 35.) Here, therefore, we find the 
lost tribes of art. Ilcre are the subject painters, the landscape 
and portrait painters—the painters of still life—those, in short, 
which may be compared with our own at home. It is also with 
portions of the Diisseldorf school that the numerous German 
prints have made the English pul>li(; most familiar. Bende- 
inann's Jewish Exiles, Sohn’s Two Leonoras, Kdlilcr’s Finding 
of Moses, Hildebrandt’s Murder of the Princes, are all of Diis- 
seldorf extraction. 

Rendemann’s name stands one of the highest in Germany, not* 
as a founder, but as an ornament of the new school. And un¬ 
questionably tbe man who painted the " Jewish Exiles’ at twenty- 
one years of age possesses very great natural poweis. It 
remains, however, to be proved whether the defects in his 
colouring, and the artificiality of his arrangement, be the natural 
accompaniments of a youthful hand in any school, or the ex¬ 
pressly assumed features of a follower of tbe modern German 
school. In the one case they would gradually yield to a more 
matured development of his own character, and to a riper know¬ 
ledge of Nature; in the other, the few large ])ictures which have 
established his fame will probably remain his best claims to it, 
as, after a lapse of ten years, we understand they still do. At 
present Bendemann’s pieces strike us as belonging far more to 
the line of fresco than to that of oils. They have the same dry 
conventional tints—the same absence of air and chiaro osciiro — 
the same stiffness of arrangement, with finely drawn forms, rather 
over-acted expressions, and hard elaborate finish. Under these 
circumstances the prints from them are the best form in which 

M. Bendemann 
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IVI. Bentlemann can bo seen; and the rougher and freer those 
are, the better for him. We have spoken of Bendemann as of 
one whose name is most familiar to English ears; otherwise he 
(an neither strictly be ternKnl an oil-painter nor a Diisseldorf 
artist, liaving b<‘on apj)oinlod Director of the Dresden Academy 
in 1838, where he is engaged in frescoing the Royal Palace—one 
of the worst things for his own development^ we are inclined to 
think, that he could do. 

W<^ turn, therefore, to Solm, one of the present leaders of the 
T)iissol<lorf school, and exclusively an oil painter; and we turn 
to him with surprise. The subject is an old acquaintance. Two 
female figures—a blonde and a brunette—Bendemann’s idea of 
the Two Girls at the Well, merely ada]>tcd to a higher sphere of 
life; and meant to bo nolliing else by the artist, though after¬ 
wards christened ‘ The Two Leonoras/ to give them a name. 
Nor is this amiss- -tiio two ladies are doing nothing: one is 
looking down, the other archly at her, as if saying, * You ! Plato’s 
scholar !’ &c. as in the opening scene of (Joethe’s poem. So 
far, therefore, it was well enough. BuJ the artist has been most 
falsely induced to continue an idea he never began—he has added 
a real Tasso, who sits on the left, in likeness of a Tyrolese 
minstrel, with a pencil and book in his hand. Wc set aside the 
first obvious objection of tlicro being no scene in the drama which 
tallies with this. Leonora mentions to Alphonso having seen 
Tasso at a distance with a tablet and book—that ‘he wrote, went 
a few jiaees, and wrote again;’ but a state of affairs as here re-' 
presented, where Tasso is seen turning his back to the ladies as 
if ho had quarrelled with them, and they are going close past him 
without notice as if they had cut him, is entirely the offspring of 
the artist’s own imaginalic)n. However, this is of minor im- 
]>ortauce. The chief thing is to give Tasso as Goethe’s Tasso 
was—the poet, the lover, confiding, suspicious, gentle, irritable ; 
now the child, now the madman, and the genius in every ex¬ 
treme. But lias Mr. Sohn done this? It is impossible to say. 
We see the hairs in his beard, the pattern on his vest, the fur 
of his doublet, the clocks of his stockings, the oranges above his 
head, and the plants at his feet; but we see nothing of Tasso’s 
own expression, or, if we do, it is only that of a man who is natu¬ 
rally mortified at finding his clothes running away with all the 
attention due to himself. Nothing, to be sure, can be mure to 
the life than all these matters. The pattern on the vest is that 
combination of the flowered and the watered so much approved a 
few seasons ago; the fur is of the best marten, the oranges are 
Seville, and the plants are the common jTlthusa cynapium, or 
Fool’s-parsley. There’s no mistaking one of them. But, as for 
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the man who accompanies all these in a subordinate character, h<‘ 
mi^ht just as soon be Mr. Solin himself as Torquato Tnsso. 

I’he ladies arc in the same case. They may be as beautiful 
as the day, and doubtless are; but no sooner did we glance tlicjr 
way, than up bustled all sorts of jewellery and embroidery, and 
white muslins and gold tissues, and Brussels veils, and enamelled 
bracelets, demanding an immediate inspection ; and these were 
no sooner dismissed than there advanced a variety of dwarf palms 
and prickly pears, and other curious botanical specimens, all 
equally ju'cssing. Or, escaping this set, we were caught up to 
examine the panes of glass in the ducal palace—half a mile off 
it is true—but so carefully finished that it is evident tlic artist 
relied upon them as a principal source of attraction. So that, 
what the ladies were saying to themselves, or to Tasso, or to 
us, there was no possibility, under such perpetual interruption, 
of correctly ascertaining. It takes one a long time to look at a 
hundred separate pictures — no matter whether in as many 
frames, or only in one—and so we had better pass on to Mr. 
Sohn’s Ollier famous piece, Diana and her Nymphs. 

These figures are also the size of life—three nymphs, in over¬ 
acted attitudes of dismay, grouped round the Goddess, who is a 
noble figure, though somewhat too much of the Apollo Bclvidere 
in expression and position. Here, at all events, there is no 
superabundance of Brussels veils to divert the eye. Neverthe¬ 
less the same feeling of interruption immediately occurs. Diana 
•and her nymphs do not eugiige our attention, but the way in 
which they are done. The artist lias given us forms of life-size, 
'with cabinet-size execution; Etty’s scale with Hunt’s finish; 
the outline a cartoon, the filling up rice paper; a thousand de¬ 
tails, but no whole. 1^116 figures are round enough; you could 
])ass your band behind them; but it is the roundness of a wnix 
model, or of a painted statue. Prick that skin, and it won’t 
bleed; touch that flesh, and it won’t dimple. Ev(*ry part stands 
out from the ground ; none loses itself into it. The accessories 
are of the same character. There is no consent among them ; 
each is setting up for itself—each requires a separate in¬ 
spection. Count Raezynski inquires ith charming naivete, 
‘Comment se fait-il qu’on se sente a Tetroit dans ceito grotie? 
qu’on en veullle sortir? on cst en si bonne, et en si belle com- 
pagnie! ’ We think we can tell him. It is because the present 
company are already too many for it. The trees are projecting 
into our very eyes ; the rocks are pressing hard up behind ; the 
favourite prickly pear, and a gigantic variety of the fern tribe, 
are close upon a nymph’s bare back ; and Diana’s own head is 
stuck into a bush from which she has no chance of escaping with 
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a whole? croscent. There is no room for Count Raezynski, unless 
h(‘ stands in the water. There is no space even in the air, for 
there is none. 

Mm Hildebrandt follows next. He is at the head of the 
and portrait line in Diisseldorf, and his pictures are in the highest 
repute. We approach him in the hope oi finding some spa(;e lor 
the imagination—some silence to fill up—some mystery to guess 
at. But no ! Mr. Hildebrandt, like Mr. Sohn, is a correct family 
inun, and deals in no hints or concealments. What a lady shows him, 
it is his business to show the public. If she chooses to appear iu her 
only black satin gown, is it for him to throw it hall into the shade? 

1 f she entrusts him w'ith her best Sunday pocket bandkerchiel, shall 
he cut off the h jours and worked corners ? Kvoryhody is of the 
highest respef'tability at Diisseldorf—why should there he any 
guessing? Accordingly we behold a black satin gown which it 
would do any Mayfair widow’s heart good to look at. Not a gather 
nor a pijnng is amiss. IMie huffons are iu Iront, the sleeves of 
the newest cut, the hows down the peak. Then there is the laced 
])oi“ket-handkcrchief—and the Sevigne on the forehead—and the 
I'alse curls, whudi no one could insult the painter by taking lor real 
—andj finally, to stop at onc'c all rambling ideas—there is a thick, 
dense, greenish background, like a sheet of lead behind—so close 
to the lady’s hack that it must he almost as inconvenient as that 
prickly pear—and quite as little room for (/Ount Raezynski ! 
This good gentleman remarks that Mr. Hildebrandt has notmuch 
analogy with the period of Raphael—we should say quite as little 
with Vandyck’s. 

It may not he faiifHiowever, to judge Mr. Hildebrandt by his 
jHU’trails. This is a line which has long been, and still continues 
to be, most inexplicably d(‘based in those countries where it 
llouiished most. The Dutch and Flemish artists of the dav 
arc rising into repute in many a walk of subjects indigenous to 
their soil; but in portraits, especially in female ones, there is 
as little to be said for them as for their neighbours in Diissel- 
doif. Nor do Mr. Hildehrandt’s ffenre pictures compensate for 
the peculiarity of his portraits, however superior to them. He 
has a livelier fancy, a less mannered composition, and a freer hand 
than Si)hn; but thert? is the same glare of tawdry ornament—the 
same angling for the eye iu over-finished detail—the same absence 
of all that true philosophy of art which consists in so hlendiiig the 
iilea of the mind with the work of the hand^ that the spectator 
shall not discover where the one lias most inspired, or the other 
assisted. Let us take, for instance, the Murder of the Young 
Princes in the Tower. It is a most favourable subject, giving a 
painter, as any one may see at first glance, the three great requi¬ 
sites 
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sites for a picture—beauty of forms, strengfth of contrast, and 
breadth of light. The painter sticks, as he should do, to Shak- 
speare; and he shows him the loveliest sight under heaven— 

‘ Two gentle babes, girdling one another • 

Within their alabaster arms/ 

fast asleep: while, as if purposely to heighten the efleot of their 
])eace and innocence, tw’o figures stealthily approach—‘ llesht 
villains—bloody dogs ’—their countenances full of those evil pas¬ 
sions which give work for the painter in every line—one of them 
grey in crime. The bed, too, on which the children arc lying, is 
all an artist can wish—bringing a broad mass of light into the 
middle of the picture, and enabling him to concentre all attention 
to the figures lying upon it. Doubtless there were appropriate 
coverlids and draperies, and the cliildrcii had on their little 
smocks— 

‘A book pra3^ers, too, on (heir pillow lay,’ 
which he could make use of, or not, for that seems to us a little 
stretch of sentiment. But who, telling the tale, would stop to 
point out the pattern of the coverlid—or the border of the smock 
•—or excruciate you by faddling over the binding of the book / 
The narrator would feel that these minutiae, though tliey might 
be there, in no way helped to tell the story. Cardinal Beaufort’s 
Death-bed scene was doubtless furnished v\lth all the etcetera of 
a sick man’s room, and the luxury of a royal personage's al)ode; 
but Sir Joshua knew better than to disturb cither the incident or 
the picture by their consjucuous introduction. Mr. llildebrandt 
has another opinion; and the eye is ca^ht at once by satin 
mattresses, and arabesque patterns, and *old borders—to say 
nothing of a load of finish in every part which no idea can 
survive—and there it stops. The bed even does not servo the 
purpose of breadth of light.** It is a broad surface minced into 
those minutife which real light destroys. 

Is, then, an artist not to paint details?—or. painting them, is he 
also to keep them out of sight? This must be difficult! Very 
true ; but herein lies a painter’s art. 

Yet there have been first-rate artists to whom the same oli- 
jection of over-glare and richness of detail may apply* Paul 
Veronese spreads out jewellery and brocades—Rubens flutters in 
satins and rich accessories of every kind—both introduce them into 
subjects where they are certainly inappropriate. But, though not 
belonging to the idea abstractedly, they belong to that individual 
painter’s version of it. We feel that the hand and the mind are 
in keeping—that the one has only followed the other. There is a 
stately ostentation in Paul Veronese, and a gorgeous generosity in 
Rubens, which makes this mode of treatment native to them. 

This 
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'riiis is the one style of execution belonging: to that one class of 
thought, which no one else could have supplied. Hut our chief 
ohj('clion to these DiissoUlorf men is that there is no such con¬ 
nexion between tlieir minds and their hands. Their detail lias not 
even the stamj> of their own handling—anybody else could have 
done it for them. Their very labour is not their own—it is only 
labour. 

There is no question that these gentlemen possess high 
talents, and have gone through great study—their compositions 
are chaste and classic—their drawing often exquisitely correct 
—there is a cliaracter the furthest removed from vulgarity in 
all they do. On this account it is that the prints with which 
our public is famdiar give so favtiurable an impression of them. 
Their good points ar<‘ enhanced—their bad softened—their worst 
altogether kej)t out of sight. There is none of that want of com¬ 
mon proportion which makes oiu* feel that they have seen the sub¬ 
ject on one scale in their minds, and worked it out on another 
with their hands ; and there is frequently a brea<Uh of foreground, 
and an airiness of background, for which the better feeling of the 
cngrav(;r, or the simpler nature of his vehicle, alone desiirves 
i;redit. Seen midway, also, before the idea is finally leil to ex¬ 
ecution, their paintings are not without breadth and freedom. 
Ilildebrandt’s head of Judith, a study for his large picture, is a 
striking and noble piece. Sohn’s portrait of Lessing, from 
which the engraving is taken, is broad and bold. But it is only 
half jinished —and it is to be hoped will ever remain so. At the 
same time there is none of the magic with which the picture of 
a real master in any afld every stage is invested—nunc of the fire 
ami power, and Hood of thought let loose rioting upon the c;anvas, 
which the real poet-artist has to smother and restrain, and hem 
in to the one final form. There is none of that <leparture from 
the first outline, as of a mind embarrassed with the multitude 
of its own suggestions. There are no impromptus struck out in 
the glow of energy—all is hard, positive, and defined, as if slavishly 
sucking to a pattern from wliich they dared not swerve—as if they 
could only do it that one way, and no other—like ladies at work 
with their Berlin wool. 

After all, it may be urged that comparisons in matters of mere 
taste are out of the question. Etty deals in the same class of 
subjects as Sohn. The one gives us flesh and blood—the 
other flesh-coloured ivory. I'hc late Mr. Philips was a portrait- 
painter, and so is Mr. Hildtd)randt: the one saw duchesses 
and senators in his sitters—the other sees bei'thes and cravats. 
Roberts is our j)ainter of the East—Kretschmeer is theirs: but 
Roberts gives the glare of the sand and the breadth of the desert 

—Kretschmeer 
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—Kretschmcer paints the ruins of Baalbec in ochre and vermi¬ 
lion, and lays a lar^e slice (»f melon in front. We, in short, give 
our version of Nature—they g-ive theirs: which is right? One 
standard, however, there does exist, and one trom which there is 
no appeal, for it rests up)n demonstration, and not upon opinion. 
This is to be found in that wonderful source recently discovered— 
the only sure test for those artists who, professing to reflect Nature 
in their works, can by Nature herself only be judged. Wc mean the 
beautiful and wonderful Calotyjje drawings—so precious in every 
real artist’s sight, not only for their own matchless trutli of Nature, 
but as the triumphant j)roof of all to be most revered as truth in art. 
Every painter, high and low, to whom Nature has ever revealed 
herself, here finds his justification. Let Mr. Hill ^>pply the 
Calotype instrument to a simple manly head in a commanding 
position, it creates a Sir Joshua—give it an old face wrinkled with 
age, it returns us a Reiiibrandt—summon three or four bare- 
legged urchins, we see Murillo’s beggar boys—place it before a 
group of Newhaven fishermen, we have Teniers’ Dutch Boors, 
or Ostade's Village Alehouse—or against a crumbling Ijrick wall, 
and Peter do Hooghe lies mezzotinted btdore us. lake it to 
tangled sylvan landscapes, it presents us with a Hobhima, a Gains¬ 
borough, or even, what we had not sufficiently prized before, a 
Constable—give it fretted sjiires and leafy hanks, distant towns 
and glittering streams, playful shadows and struggling lights, sunny 
storms and watery beams—and give it, lastly, the very motes danc¬ 
ing in the air before them all^—and the detractors of Turner lick 
the dust--the loftiest eulogy of Mr. Ruskin is justified, livery 
truth that art and genius has yet succeeded in seizing lierc finds 
its prototyjiej but what shall we conjure up in heaven or earth, 
or in the waters below the earth, that shall produce a Diisseldorf 
picture? Nature disowns it.* 

We raentionetl Kohler’s Finding of Moses ; and we recur to 
that young artist’s name with pleasure, as an exception, in many 
respects, to what we have hitherto described. His sketches are 
full of fire and action; and a Hagar and Ishmael by him in the 
A lx'exhibition of 1845 was in every respect a beautiful picture. 


♦ To gome of our readers this class of photogenic drawings, so diflV'vent in every 
respect from the Daguerreoty])e, may not be knowji at all, and to others only in a very 
inferior, mechanical form. To Mr. Fox Talbot the happy invention is owing; but 
that artistic application of it, which hag brought these drawings to their present pic¬ 
turesque perfection, required the eye of an artist; and for this the public is indebted 
to Mr. n. O. Hill, of Kdinburgh, in conjunction with Mr. Adamson, a young chemist 
of diatinguished ability. It is to be hofied that Mr. Talbot, in justice to his own 
geuitis, will soon invite tliese gentlemen to London—wiiere they would find rather 
more interesting, though certainly not more grotewjue subjects Ujan tlje fat Martyrs 
of the Free Kirk—ns yet, seemingly, their favourite sitters. 


Not 
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Not that he is by any means free frv)m the influences among which 
he has been traineil, but, with youth and great modesty in his 
favour, he bids fair to escape from th<'m. 

We go on to the landscape-painters, Schirmor, Lessing, and 
Achrnbach are the heads of this line. We sec sketches from 
nature of masculine vigour by Schiriner ; of a certain melancholy 
grace by Lessing; of the utmost freedom of handling by Acdion- 
bach. Here, then, wc find the real oil* pa inters—the Wilsons, and 
the Gainsboroughs, and the Turners of Germany. Nature is the 
best teacher, lifter all: she has no best dresses, no Sunday pocket- 
handkerchiefs—her daily garb of earth, air, and water, is all the 
]>ainlor requires! We stand before the finished jdctn re —and the 
Illusion vanishes. Vigour, grace, freedom—all are extinguished 
beneath the heavy facets of more detail. ’T is Nature perhaps— 
hut the Nature of an auctioneer’s inventory, not of a poet’s song. 
Everything is down in the list: the birch tree above, the r<»cks 
below-—the waterfall, the moss, the weeds —the dead loaves ; the 
forgebrne-nots in the front—the mountains not in the distance; 
equally the object too near and that too far off to be seen- -all are 
there. But where is the breadth of the earth, and the distance of 
the air? Where is light, and shadow, and sunshine? Making 
tilings small will not put them farther off. Colouring mountains 
blue or black, as Lessing docs, will not make them distant. 
Painting innumerable flowers, leaves, and stones in dark colouis 
will not give shadow; painting the same in bright ones will not 
give light; imitating every object so exquisitely that it is a perfect 
picture in itself will never make a picture altogether. Nay, even 
putting all the beautiful features in the world together will not 
make a beautiful scene. Acheabach’s groat picture in tbe Diis- 
sekhirf Exhibition last summer combined every feature that 
Norway, Switzerland, and Italy can furnish. Tliere were snowy 
inounlains and sunny lakes—frowning rocks and smiling glens— 
beautiful trees, and transparent pools, with all kinds of botanical 
sjicciinens reflected in them—forget-me-nots of course; but 
Nature was 

‘ too fine and good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ 

She must have a Sunday pocket-handkerchief! One of Cooper’s 
simple little groups of cattle, exhibited also at Aix-la-Chapellc 
last year, with common earth below them and real air tiruund 
them, was a precious relief after all these fineries! 

It cannot be too much borne in mind, though strangely forgotten 
in Diisseldorf, that the object of art is, not to imitate a real thing, 
but Jto realize an idea. The painter has his model for cvei**ything 
he does; but the real painter knows that his model is the last thing 
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he is to transcribe—even in a portrait. His object in placing a 
book on a table is not that you may try to open it—his object in 
representing a standing figure is not that you shf)uld offer it a 
chair. To the painter this is the worst roniplnnent you can pay, 
for you would do the same to one of Madanu; Tussaud’s wax- 
<h)lls. As Madame de Staid says somewhere—‘You must depart 
from the too close semblance of truth, so that tin; reader [or 
spectator] may not too much miss the truth itself.’ The flat 
surl'act^ provides this departure for the painter—the colourless 
one for the sculptor. For, to carry on the idea, and with it, of 
course, the pleasure, you must stoj) the reality. Shakspeare is 
wise and right, as usual, when be makes Leontes swear he will 
kiss his wife’s statue. Herniione was too like herself, not to be 
herself. Idie expectation of the reality had already slopped the 
pleasure of the idea; and so it must do in all things where mere 
deception i.s carried loo far. The painter and the poet stand 
between two worlds : the one of ideal images—the other of 
actual ones : their just combination is the test of the art. 

Tf, therefore, a t(K) near a])proach to reality, even in objects of 
the highest beauty and interest. ])raduce an unpleasant impression 
on the mind, or arrest a pleasant one, how much more does this 
apply when the object itself has nciliier to recommend it? 
An artist necessarily makes use of a nund>er of details wliich in 
nature we should not look at twice, yet which assume a value 
from the service they reiulev his general intention. I’lic mere 
fact, therefore, of being like is no recommendcalion to them. 
Satins and laces, and llowc'rs and draperie.s, are very indifferent 
mattei'S to many a connoisseur, who, nexertheless, dwells uj>on 
them with ecstasy in a position whore they increase th(^ effect, or 
help the meaning intended ; yet satins and laces, and flowers and 
drapery, may be painted to the very life, as we see at Diisseldorf, 
without doing either, or anything else. Rubens’ satins hel]) the 
flow of his figures; Vandyck's laces assist the dignity of his 
countenances; the tall white flowers before Raphaers Madonnas 
breathe the essence of spiritual purity; the draj)ery of Rron- 
zino’s Judith expresses the very bristle of intense determina¬ 
tion. Each helps the meaning of the main subject; but all the 
waterings of the waistcoat and the clocks of the stockings do 
nothing for poor Tasso. 

When the amiable Count Raezynski describes one of these Diis- 
seldorf performances as being ‘d’une verite extraordinaire,’ which 
is a favourite term of praise with him, we understand it to he the 
verity of dehision to which he alludes—the verity of Parris’s 
smuggler looking out of the window, not of HilPs (^alotypes. 
There can be no stronger proof of the absence of right feeling 
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for art in the present German public than the g^rcat admiration 
in which all these specimens of ‘ lab(>rious idleness* ■are held. 

We pass oil still further. We go to the line where close imita¬ 
tion is legitimate, if it be legitimate anywhere: we mean among 
the painters of still life—of fruit, flowers, game, tSec. There are 
not many in tlvc Diisseldorf school, but what there are, are all of 
a piece with the rest. They paint apples with every sj)eck, and 
leaves with every vein, and the table-clotli too with every ctieck; 
for here again it is a mere inventoi and all is efjually noted 
down. We have nothing of the animating and beautifying 
spirit of our own living master in this department (though 
by no means coullnetl to it). Mr. Lance. The change of subject 
has made no difference, and could not; for the rules of art 
apply ecjually to every walk in it. As Lessing says in his 
Laocoon, when sp(?akingof mean and common subjects, * Enough 
that by dint of truth, and manner of expression, what is ugly in 
nature Ijccomes wliat is beautiful in art.' Teniers has given us 
the beauty of pots and pans in many a tinker's hcaj) in the 
corner; Titian, ilie beauty ot ugliness in his old nurse; llogarth, 
that of v^acancy in the morning scene of his Marriage a la Mode. 
Everything may he made l)eauliful, from the highest to the 
lowest, for everything has a spirit as well as a letter ; hut the 
Diisseldorf painters have chosen only the letter, and ^ the httcr 
killeth. ’ 

It is impossible to stand before such pictures without sjiecu- 
lating in some way upon the moral causes for such coincidence 
of error. Is it liccause they see no better pictures than their 
own ? Is it because the very love of labour, so native to Germans, 
is their snare? Or becau.se fioinmon sense, which carries on<; 
half-way up everything, is rarer in Germany than elsewhere? 
Without doubt some of the causes lie here; but the most impor¬ 
tant wo are inclined to attribute both to llie absence of influence 
and to the had influence of the upper schools. In old times the 
practical and mechanical principles of painting were first ap- 
j>lied to the highest subjects, and so descended gradually to 
the lowest, which was right reason and sense; for wLat gave 
unity and brea<lth, and preserved the leading idea most (on- 
sj)icuous in the one, was applicable equally to the other. But 
wo find now that the present religious and historical painters in 
Germany, having, as we hav'e shown, confined themselves to the 
two extremes of tlie pencil-drawing and the fresc(», have never 
themselves developed the real practical rules of^art. To their 
humble brethren, therefore, they have afi’urded no help, or rather, 
they have afforded the reverse. For it is impossible, in the want 
of unity, breadth and chiaro oscuro, and in the laboured execution 
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oi the oil-painters, not to recognise the mechanical joining of 
detached parts—the heavy, opaque shadows—the hatchings and 
frequent retouchings of the same colour, inseparable from the 
line of fresco. But there is yet a deeper reason which, to our 
view, includes all those already mentioned, and which must be 
obvious to any one who may have studied the subject—we mean 
that imitative tendency so strongly seen in these higher schools. 
Whether this be attributable to the example of the original re¬ 
vivers, or to some property inherent in the German character, 
matters but little to the question. The fact is, that as the 
religious and historical painters have only imitated a certain 
so the landscape and sulyect painters liave only imitated 
Nature. 

So much for the general reasons to account for these strange 
Diisseldorf mistakes. At the same lime there is no doubt but 
that the most direct one will be found in the system of had 
teaching to which the school is subjected. We turn, therefore, 
to Schadow, the Director of the Academy. Count Raezynski 
dwells with warmth, and, we doubt not, with equal justice, upon 
the eminent Christian virtues of Mr. Schadow. And, though re¬ 
cognising no necessary connexion between the artist and the man, 
yet we are willing in this instance to follow the Count’s lead, and 
not separate them. For though Mr. Schadow’a own productions 
are the exaggerated models of the general manner of the artists 
we have described, and, in point of talent, far below them, yet 
these are only the standards to judge him by, not others. There 
has been many an admirable teacher who could never practise 
what he taught. It is, therefore, his system of teaching that 
must bear the blame, and of this there is all-sufficient specimen 
in the ‘ Pensees sur reducation d’un peintre, par Guillaume 
Schadow,’ contained in M. Raezynski’s volume on Diisseldorf. 
If any one should wish for an infallible receipt for Diisseldorf 
painting in any part of the world, we sliould simply recommend 
the strictest adherence to the rules laid down in the ^ Pensees* 
Thus, after conducting the student from straight lines to 
curved, and so on to geometrical figures, with a mechanical 
pedantry which it would require very uncommon abilities to sur¬ 
vive, he comes to the all-important article in Diisseldorf com¬ 
position, viz. the draperies :— 

' Pour latitude des draperies, je recommande ce*qui suit: le mahre 
doit comraencer par draper un automate, et, autant que possible, altenia- 
tivement avec <fes ^tofles diffiSrentes. L’eleve en fait un deasin com- 
plct et dcitailltf, en portaut sou attention sur les lois d’apres lesquelles se 
forment les plis, et sur Ics particularites spiciales a chaque etoffe ,^— 
voh i. p. 275. 

Again, 
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Ag'ain, as the lay figure used on such occasions is probably 
smaller than nature, he urges that it should only be called in 
for draperies, •'pourvu que Ton einploie alors des etoffes un jyeu 
phia Jines que relies qui doivent Stre representees.’ — p. 278. 

Magnifying and minifying glasses wc should suggest as an 
improvement upon the * Pensecs f to swell sarcenet into satin, or 
reduce sheeting to cambric, as occasion might require. But 
what would Sir Joshua say to such rules, with his injunction, ‘ It 
should be drapery—it should be nothing more’ ? 

Under such a system of instruction it is easy, or rather not 
easy, to conceive the depths of the tea-tray and sign-post rxlfi- 
bited in the productions of the so-called ‘second-class' artists in 
this part of the world—a very numerous body, who deal chiefly 
in landscajies and portraits. Justice, however, to Birmingham 
demands that the comparison should be restricted to the earlier 
stages of her art. Nor may the sign-post be taken without qua¬ 
lification ; perhaj)s the style of heads usually seen above the 
mantel'piece in a country milliner’s little back ]>arlour, presents 
the fairest analogy with a ‘ second-class ’ Diisscldorf portrait. 

Count Raezynski <lwclls with peculiar satisfaction upon the 
edifying spec tacle of so many artists living together in peace and 
unity. In Diisscldorf, according to him, there is no envy, malice, 
or uncharitableness. From Schadow downwards to the lowest 
‘ second-class’ the artists j)rcscnt one unbroken line of Christian 
excellence. Two painters share one atelier. Four or five work 
together on one picture (we should have thought at least five 
liundred). Their manners are patriarchal—their pleasures simple. 
After the labour of the day is over, a w’alk, a pipe, a glass of 
beer, is all their recreation. They sit conversing together, ‘ sans 
aigreur et sans envie,^ their wives knitting by their sides. 

* Combien unc telle existence diftere de celle des peintres d’ltalie uu 
temps des Medicis—^lorsqu’on voyait Titien travaillcr le couieau au 
Cote—Giorgione scanner d’une cuirasse pour peindre dans uu lieu 
public—Borroccio rnourir empoisonne—Le Domeuique force de quitter 
Naples par suite des menaces de I’Espngnolet; et qu’on se rappelle la 
fin tragique de tant d’autres peintres—lea haines et les passioiia de taut 
d^autres artistes !’—vol. ii. p. 129. 

Too true! Monsieur le Comte! — and Michael Angelo’s 
broken nose too, which you have forgotten!—but who painted 
the best? 

Even, he adds, if they had no other motives for becoming first- 
rate geniuses, the love with which Schadow has inspired them 
would be enough. * On peut etre sflr que, ne fut-ce que par 
affection pour leur maitre, tous feraient toujours de leur mieux,* 
How very amiable of them! and how very virtuous, too, of M. 

Raezynski! 
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Raczyiiski! us, we are ashamed to say, all this wonderful 

unanimity makes a less satisfactory impression. Contentions and 
heart-burnings are not necessarily the offspring of mediocrity. Even 
the sweet little picture of domestic liappiness fails to touch us as 
it ought. We feel somewhat as Pnley did when, on the Bishop 
of Durham’s telling him that Mrs. Barrington and he had never 
differed for thirty years, the Archdeacon answered, * Rayihev flat, 
my Lordf Connubial felicity is, mm, com, a most resj)ectable 
thing, hut somehow a small Diisscldorf menaye does not strike 
the imagination as particularly conducive to poetical inspirations. 
'^There is no exaggeration in all that M. Raezynski has said—four 
or five artists do work together on one ])icture like brethren, and 
nestle two together in one atelier like doves, and praise and ad¬ 
mire indiscriminately all each other’s performances like so many 
Magazine poetasters. They would do anything also to oblige their 
director, and j>rcpare him all sorts of little surprises for his jour 
define, or his Christmas tree. It is true, loo, that they make 
most excellent husbands; and that their wives knit them tlie best 
possible stockings in return; but if the Diisscldorf style of pic¬ 
ture be the especial result of all these Christian virtues o])erating 
in conjumttlon with the arts, we must say, give us a little vice! 

M. Raezynski calls this a ^ vie d'arfislc\ We sec nothing in it 
that does not apply equally to a ‘ vie d\irtimn' —honest, well- 
conducted artisans, who have each their set woi'k, do not in¬ 
terfere with one another, and arc sure of a good market—and 
that market the Art-Union. For it is on this line of patronage 
that Diisscldorf principally depends for existence. 

We have not space to enter into the question of these asso¬ 
ciations, though it might be the more interesting to examine 
those in Germany, because thence all the other Art-Unions in the 
world have been derived. There they were estahlislied as early 
as 179-> and now amount to above thirty in number. Tliere is 
no doubt that they are not without some beneficial results, espe¬ 
cially in the attention and jireservalion they have secured to ob¬ 
jects of ancient art; but, acting as they do, in such a community 
as Diisscldorf, there is no doubt also that they are chiefly a lottery 
for those who have no business with pictures, and a stimulus for 
those who have no business to paint. Here again^ however, a 
virtuous plea is brought forward, quite new in the canons, 
whether of art or religion. These AruUnions are such very 
benevolent things! I’here is many a poor artist, who, but for 
them, would never have a chance of selling a picture. Whoever, 
therefore, like ourselves, may have been puzzled to account for 
the extraordinary trash selected for purchase by the Art-Unions 
at the late exhibitions of Diisscldorf, Cologne, and Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 
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Chapelle, are now answered. It was all pure charity. Like 
M. Rae/ynski. tliey know lu)W to dislinj^uish auiiahlc motives. 
'The picture itself might be a failure, but then the painter has done 
his best to please Schadow. 

One feature in these (Jerman Art-Unions is neAV to us, and 
deserves commendation, ^riiis consists in selling aside a ])or- 
tiou of their funds for the undertaking of great ])ublic works, 
llie Town JIall at Elbcrfekb decorated with frescoes by Miicko; 
the great Crucifixion in the Franciscan Church at Diisseldorf 
by Siittegast, have been thus accomplished. Tin; Town Hall at 
Frankfort is, we believe, also to be commenced from the same 
resources. For tlnnigh tlie Rhine may be called the s]>ecial 
honu? of uKHlern oil painters, yet llic fresco works now scattered 
on and near its l)anksnre considerable both in number and merit. 
It is true, the four com])arlim‘nls in tlie Academical Hall of 
Bonn are piual)le failures, and portions of the great roojn at 
Heltorf, near Diisseklorf, fearful to behold;—yet the worst 
never descend to the ‘ set'ond class ’ of oil and canvas doings, 
while the best comprise the only real excellence tlmt we have 
seen In this ])avt of the world. 

Among the various consjhcuous buildings in progress or nearly 
ct>mplel<Ml on the banks of tlie Rhine—si>me of them restorations 
no longer suited to m(>(h*rn use, such as Rheinsteiri—otln^rs erec¬ 
tions in the worst j>osbihle taste, such as the Chateau at Rheineck 
—it must have i'iven pleasure to many to observe one building 
in j)articular, the taste of which especially harmonises with the 
Rhine banks, and the use of which is applicable to all times. 
We nu‘an the beautiful now church upon the Apolliuavis Berg, 
close to Remagen :—its four delicate spires rising clean and 
taper in the first bloom of frcsh-liown stone against the round 
grey hills, and breaking with their long light hues the broad 
reflections in the river. I'his graceful and grateful object is the 
erection of the munificent Count Fiiistcnberg Starnmbeim, a 
great Roman thitholic landholder both here on the Rhine and in 
Westphalia, and the truly noble representative of one of the 
oldest families in this part of Germany. I’o most of our readers, 
however, ho may be belter known as the Count Fiirstcnberg 
at whose mansion in Bonn her Majesty was lately entertained at 
the inauguration of the Beethoven monument. In order to make 
the building worthy in every way of its destination, as well as to 

S 'ofit by a judicious opportunity for conferring patronage, the 
ount iias engaged the services of four artists to adorn the 
interior with suitable frescoes, which are accordingly now in 
progress. 

On entering the western door, therefore, the eye is met by 

that 
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that most picturesque of all effects—the combination of pure dis¬ 
tinct Gothic forms with all the disorder of artistic activity. 
Rough wooden piles contrasting with delicate stone shafts; here 
a broad smooth expanse of wall, beautiful in its colourless colour, 
with a single female figure cast gracefully upon it; below a frag¬ 
ment of a distant landscape—not a line nor an indication, according 
to the necessary laws of fresco, to tell what is to connect them; 
there a similar space cloahed over with a huge sheet—beautiful, 
too, in its dirty tints and unstudied folds - a pair of vast wings 
rising solemnly from behind it; while between the steps and 
stages of the scaffolding we catch glimpses of mysterious figures, 
mitred heads, and seraphic faces—now the base of a priestly 
robe—now the fluttering of an azure garment—figures and scaf¬ 
folding rising higher and higher, till, above them all, the golden 
stars of the roof look fixedly down from their deep blue ground. 

Yet with all these signs of activity there is a staidness and 
silence and gloom perfectly in unison with the solemnity of the 
building. The artist himself is an atom in the undertaking he 
conducts; the work seems to proceed from unseen hands. All 
you hear is the dull grinding of the colours in the little chapter- 
house below, or the sej)ulchral whispers of those engaged in the 
task—both sounds too much in unison with the silence to tneak 
it;—or an attendant, in Russian-like blouse and long beard, 
crosses the saw-dusted space with noiseless steps—opens the 
western door—a ray of bright light pours in for a moment—it 
falls heavily on its hinges, and you are left to greater quiet and 
mystery than before. 

Although far from completed, some portions of the work are 
sufficiently so to show the merits of the artists engaged, and the 
pre-eminent excellence of one of them. We mean Ernst Degcr; 
whose Crucifixion on the end wall of the north transept is, we 
are inclined to think, the greatest religious painting that modern 
Germany has yet produced. It is the moment when the Saviour 
has just expired, before the side is pierced, while the grief 
of those around is apparently staid in the awe of watching the 
departing breath. The penitent thief is looking towards tlie 
Saviour with gratitude—the centurion is pointing at him in as¬ 
tonishment—the Magdalen is cast at the foot of the cross more 
in resignation than in despair—all show various expressions of the 
power of religion over the heart; but on the Virgin all eyes 
centre : she shows its whole power. Her attitude is a perfectly 
new conception ; she is not struggling with her grief, or fainting 
under it, as has been a favourite idea with all painters from. 
Pietro Cavallini in the Crypt at Assisi, to Correggio in our Na¬ 
tional Gallery. She has overcome it. She is gazing at the Son 
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with uplifted face and clasped hands. There Is no atyony nor 
ecstasy in her expression;—there is only entire trust. The mother 
of the Saviour is the first whose weakness is made perfect in His 
strength. The thought has boundless beauty; it embraces the 
whole compass of affliction and of support—for if her grief could 
look steadily at the Cross, whose may not ? 

Hie most (rntire unity reigns throughout this grand picture. 
TUg centurion’s figure is one of the finest action: the penitent 
thiePs that of ineffable grace—he looks as if rising from the 
Cross. His companion has impenitence in every rigid limb, but 
the fare is wisely averted. 

Two other mrKlcrn Crucifixions we know—Cornelius’s at 
Munich, and Saltcgast’s, already mentioned, at Diisseldorf. 
Cornc^lius's is one of action and bustle—every possible incident 
crammed together, without regard even to historical accuracy. 
The V irgin is fainting—the centurioif pointing—the soldiers cast¬ 
ing lots—the spear is going up on one side—the sponge on the 
other. He has not suited his powers to the subject, but made 
the subject suit them. Rubens did the same, it is true, in the 
same subject ; but, then, what were not Rubens’ powers? Satte- 
gast’s can still loss be compared, for the very good reason that it 
is a mere plagiarism from Deger in all the principal parts. 

Deger is by no means a stranger to the English public, though 
his name may not convey any immediate association. The beau¬ 
tiful Madonna standing on clouds supporting the child, who gazes 
full into the world with outstretched arms, is well known among 
us iu a small print form. This is Degcr’s; the original is over 
the altar in the south aisle of the Church of the Jesuits at Diissel- 
dorf, and proves at once that Deger <‘an do what no other Ger¬ 
man of the day has attained, viz. paint both in oils and fresco. 
This is a most exquisite picture, and, like his Crucifixion, ad- 
di esscs itself especially to the feelings. The action of the child 
is inexpressibly persuasive; that peculiar gaze also which looks 
at you and beyond you, and which has never been given except 
in the Sistine Madonna. Rut that awful babe compels your be¬ 
lief—this plaintive child entreats your love. 

The performances of his brother artists, the two Miillers and 
Itterbach, have also much promise of beauty. One of the Miillers 
has finished four compartments of single figures—Saint Conrad, 
Saint Hubert, Saint Elizabeth, and Saint Walpiirgis, with admi¬ 
rable grac(‘. And Itterbach has painted the four Evangelists 
and Saint A]K)llinaris at the altar end with great grandeur and 
ixieaning. These four artists are all working singly and inde¬ 
pendently ; they have no inferior artists as assistants under them. 
This recalls to us the opinion of Mr. Eastlake, given before the 

Select 
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Select Committee on Fine Arts in 1841, when stating the neces¬ 
sity, in a series of frescoes designed for the same gallery or apart¬ 
ment, for all the artists engaged to work under one head; he 
also doubts whether such a proceeding be feasible in England, 
We doubt the same, and wish it less; and should rather re¬ 
commend to the C\>mnuUee the Church of St. Apollinaris as a 
precedent, than those series of historical and religious frescoes at 
Munich and elsewhere, which bear far more the stamp of the 
manner than of the excellence of the one head to whu h the 
many hands have submitted. As long as we liuve no Michael 
Angelo or Raphael in the world, it is far more presumptuous 
than praiseworthy to follow modes of proceeding which only their 
genius rendered eflicacious. On this account the rumour of a 
schism between the older and younger members of the academy 
at Munich may be heard with c:onsiderable satisfaction, as a har¬ 
binger of w^hal they most n^ed—more originality. 


Art. II .—The Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains. By Roderick linpey Murchison, F.R.S., Corre¬ 
spondent of the Royal Institute of France, &c. &c ; Edouard 
de Verneuil, V.P.G.S. Fr., and Hon. M.G.S. Lund.; and 
Count Alexander von Keyserling, &c. Loud<in. 2-vols, 4to. 
1845. 

monster publication maybe characterized in more senses 
J. than one as the opus magnum of geology. It consists of 
two enormous quartos, the first of 704 pages, with two coloured 
maps, plates of sections, and near one hundrcnl other illustrations 
on the geological structure of European Russia and the conter¬ 
minous districts, by Sir Roderick Murchison;* the second of 548 

pages 

* since these volumes were ])rmted Mr. Murchison became by lrii|}t‘rial Ukase 
an eiVective Member of the Royal Academy of St. Petersburgli, with ihe rank in tbe 
Russian service attached to that posltian. His own sovereign, iu consequence of this 
recognition of him as emjdoj^ed acfnally in the service of her friendly ally, could, 
without any departure from established and jjerbajjs very necessary rules, graiit Mr. 
Murchison permisaion to wear tiie cross of St. Anne, 2nd class, in diamonds, bestowed 
on him by the ri!ni})eror in 1841, and the grand cross of St. Stanislaus given on the 
presentation of the book in 1815. Her Majesty did so accordingly; and she was 
pleased at the same time to confer the honour of British knightljood on one whose 
application of British science to a vast foreign field had so well deserved those previous 
marks of external favour. We hear of a genera! murmur in the scientific world that 
a baronetcy might have been offered upon this occasion : but it shoitld be rememlrered 
by the Bat'ann that during the present government no hereditary honour whatever has 
been conferred, except a ve»y few for military or diplomatic services of great moment; 
and that, with all the attendant circumstances, the knighthood of Sir R. Murchison 

comes 
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pa^es and seventy plates of organic remains, on the palaeontology 
of the same countries, chiefly contributed by his French ally M. 
de Verneuil. 

"riie feeble energies and slight library tables of us poor reviewers 
of the nineteentli <'entury may indeed shrink and fail beneath the 
appalling mass. But we should be content to gird ourselves to 
our task; for the importance of the work more than rivals iis 
gigantic bulk," It embraces the physical ge()grai)hy, the mineral 
structure, and the history of the ancient organized beings of 
nearly two-thirds of Europe; and the information thus commu¬ 
nicated for the first time to the scientific pubKc will enable them 
to form more complete and just views on all the geological rela¬ 
tions of this vast jiortion of our continent than we could possibly 
have obtained concerning our own little island alone when the 
'Quarterly Review’ had reached its twentieth \oIuine. 

It is agi'<j(‘a))le to our national pride to find the original con¬ 
ceptual and principal share in the execution of this grand design 
for the completion of European geology due to a <listinguished 
memher of the English school; and while we rejoice in the ex¬ 
ample here afforded to us of the zealous and effective co-operation 
of eminent naturalists of France and Courland, wc may rest for a 
moment on the causes wliich have enabled our own country to 
take so decided a lead in the progress of geology as, we arc certain, 
will be candidly accorded to it by our continental brethren. In 
our small islarut all the great groups of rock formations—jill save 
one —are display (m 1 with a compact completeness which we else¬ 
where should seek for in vain over a space of ten-fold the same 
extent; indee<l the southern half of England alone, if cut off by 
a j>arallel from the Wash to Cardigan Ray, exhibits in the most 
striking manner the whole series, if w e except the gneiss and mica 
slate of our highlands. And the numei'ous sections of verifica¬ 
tion, whitdi exhibit at once to the eye the true positions and rela¬ 
tions of the various members of all these formations, in the cliffs 
of our coast, afford a most iin]>ortant additional advantage unknown 
of course to any inland country. Even France, which in this and 
other respects most nearly aj)j)roaches us, is very far from rivalling 
the double section of our series from the tertiary to the ti'ansition 
order, presented by the north-eastern coast from Flamborough 
Head to Berwick, as compared with the south-western line from 
the Isle of Wight to Torbay. 

Such are our jihysical advantages. Nor must we forget the 
moral and social causes wliich concur in giving peculiar facilities 

C 01 XI 08 i>y no means under the category of what a legal wH. has laugheil at as * knight- 
liood au We ought to mention that (he Kmperor Nicholas gave the cross of 

St Anne also to M. de Verneuil in 1841. 
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to the cultivation of pursuits which imply extensive and expensive 
journeys. In other countries it is comparatively rare to meet 
with independent gentlemen devoting their time and means to the 
advancement of any science, unless stimulated by the call of some 
official station which should require and requite such exertions. 
But with us many ride these hobbies with as flowing a rein as 
any other steeds. This has been strikingly exemplified in tlie in¬ 
vestigations of Russian geology; for the Hon. Henry Fox Strang- 
ways was at once the earliest and most efficient precursor of 
Murchison in exploring the Baltic provinces; and Sir Roderick 
himself has reforged the sword of the old Peninsular soldier into 
the hammer of the geologist—having, in urging his hunter over 
the wide enclosures and stiff’ fences of Sedgefield, Raby, and 
Melton Mowbray, acquired the activity whichjias sped his taraniass 
and six so many hundred miles across the stej)pes. 

Since his earliest communication to the Geological Transactions 
in 1827, he has presented to the public more than seventy memoirs 
on the various departments of this extensive field, and on the 
sister science, Geography; but his principal attention has, during 
the last fifteen years, been devoted to the full illustration of the 
lower groups of tlic fossiliferous deposits, which before had been 
confusedly throwm together and very imperfectly described under 
the general name of transition limestones and slates. These were 
by him first distinctly classified into well-marked subdivisions, 
amounting altogether to more than 8000 feet in thickness; nor, 
having already reviewed his ‘Silurian System’ (1839), need we 
now recur to the importance of the classification and clear de¬ 
tails therein first given of the phenomena connected with the 
earliest developments of organic life preserved in the strata of 
our planet so far as they are yet known. Geological investigation 
may at the present time be considered as having fully exhausted 
Europe and the greater part of America; and the general unifor¬ 
mity of the geological series in all the various regions hitherto 
explored, extending as they do over a full third of both the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres, reduces to a very low degree of proba¬ 
bility the anticipation that we shall hereafter discover any new 
and important term of that series. 

Ever since the publication of 1839, the importance of the 
strata therein first fully and accurately described has been ren¬ 
dered more and more manifest by our growing acquaintance with 
the enormous spares which they occupy on the surface of the 
globe. In North America alone, as Mr. Lyell informs us, they 
form a zone surrounding its vast coal-fields on the west of the 
Alleghany mountains, and over the valley of the Mississippi, ex¬ 
tending for 1000 miles from Kentucky to the extreme Arctic 

coast. 
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roasts and beyond this to the ' Ultima Thule’ of Melville Island. 
In South America M. Aloide d'Orbig^ny hjis traced the same 
formations through many degrees of latitude ; while on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe we have long known them under the old name of 
transition limestones, as occupying the Ardennes, the neighbour¬ 
hood of Prague, and the southern coast of the Gulf of Finland. 
To follow them out in Northern Europe appears to have been 
the first inducement which attracted Sir R. Murchison to the 
coasts of Russia. Fortunately, however, for the progress of geo¬ 
logy, he did not thus limit his researches, but carried them 
through all the formations of that mighty empire and the adjacent 
countries. 

He had formerly extended his acquaintance with the general 
typos of the ohlest fossiliferous series, beyond the limits of our 
oivn island, by a careful comparative survey of the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces. In this he was accompanied by his old companion in the 
Highlands and the Eastern Alps, Professor Sedgwick, and by M, 
de Verneuil. Ily the profit he then derived from the accurate and 
minute knowledge of the latter on the specific distinctions of the 
ancient moHusca, he was induced to invite him to join in bis pro¬ 
jected visit to Russia, and to contribute the palaeontological de- 
})artment to the work which should record the results of the new 
investigation. 

*Toinvade Russia, however,’ says lie, ‘as unassisted geologists, with 
mere hammers and compasses, would have proved but a fruitless mission, 
had not the countenance of the Imperial Government been obtained. 
This was secured through the friendly intervention of Baron de Brunow, 
his Imperial Majesty’s representative at the Court of St- James’s, who 
exhibited a generous feeling for the advancement of science, and strongly 
recommended the undertaking to the protection of his sovereign.’ 

The summers of 1840 and 1841 were spent in diligent tra- 
veiling, 'fhe whole survey was carried out under the especial 
orders and protection of the Emperor ; and the friends were fully 
accredited to the governors and chief officers of the provinces 
they trai'ersed as being, h&c vice, in the Russian service. 
They speak in the warmest terms of the support which they uni¬ 
formly experienced from his Imperial Majesty’s enlightened 
minister the Count de Cancrine. the v^ry able chief of the 
«tat major of the mines, Lieut.-General Tcheffkine, and that 
good geographer and geologist, Colonel Helmersen. The per¬ 
sonal kindness of the Emperor to our own countryman was, we 
c*an add, on numberless occasions displayed in the most striking 
manner. No man of science, we venture to say, has in modern 
times received marks of greater favour and confidence from a 
great sovereign. 


Still, 
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Still, our geolop;ists, thoufjli their book was already advancing 
through the press, could not rest satisfied without new expedi¬ 
tions. In 1843 Keyserling undertook, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Krusenstern, the survey of the north-eastern wilds, inhabited only 
by Samoyedes and Zyrians, and defined the previously unknown 
Tiinan range; while Murchison explored Poland, the (^iri)athian 
Mountains, and those eastern parts of Germany which appear upon 
his map. Lastly, in 1844, Sir Roderick travelled through ex¬ 
tensive districts of Norway anil Sweden, which afforded, as we 
shall presently see, the most important xesults. 

One great object, it appears, which he had in view in testing 
the value and apj)Iicability of his new classification of the older 
sedimentary deposits over a vastly larger region than any previ¬ 
ously examined, was to ascertain if the origin of animal life in the 
crust of the globe could there be clearly defincHl, and if so, to 
what extent the succession of subsequent and different types of 
beings was also there exhibited. Knowing that the enormous area 
h(5%vas about to explore was singularly void of all eruptive and vol¬ 
canic rocks, it was for that very reason he presumed that he might 
there be able to read f)ff the pages of the most ancient chronicles 
of Mother l^artli in nearly an unruflled condition. He says:— 

‘Bounded on the north by a vast country occupied by crystalline 
rocks, and surrounded on other sides by the mountains of the Ural, llie 
Caucasus, and the Carpathians, Russia in Europe may be viewed as 
a spacious low undulating region which opens out into the great de¬ 
pression of the Caspian Sea on llic south-east, and to the flat countries 
of Northern Germany on the west.’ 

After an allusion to the total absence of mountains throughout 
this great basin, and the lowness of its W’atersheds, including the 
Valdai Hills—the noble rivers of Russia are dwelt upon, as 
constituting her dominant physical features ; and whilst it is stated 
that an acquaintance with their low dividing barriers enabled Peter 
the Great to unite these streams by canals, and " thus to secure to 
his country important commercial advantages and much internal 
power,’ so is it shown how they have served to reveal to the geo¬ 
logist the true nature of the subsoil. 

* In other countries the upper lands often expose stony masses which 
emerge from beneath tl^ soil us separate or continuous rocks, and afford 
the knowledge the geologist requires; but here the round-backed plateau 
and loftiest elevation are so loaded with detritus of sand, clay, and far- 
transported blocks, that inspection of the concealed strata can seldom 
be obtained, except in the deep ravines which arc daily forming on the 
sides of the valleys, or on the banks of rivers, where the subsoil is laid 
bare by denudations. The water-courses are, therefore, as truly the keys 
of the internal structure and mineral wealth of Russia as they are the 
smews of her commercial intercourse.’—vol. i. p. 22. 

The 
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l"he northern jiortion of this huge region to the south of the 
primordial and crystalline rocks is oc^pied, as we proceed south¬ 
wards, by Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous deposits—the two 
last-mentioned formations occupying tracts infinitely larger than 
the British Isles, whilst to the east they are succeeded by another 
still more widcIy“S]>re{ulaccumulation, the Permian, which, ranging 
Iroin the Asiatic steppes in f)2® N. lat. to the icy sea, and from 
the hacks of the Volga to the Ural mountains, occupies a trough 
of more than twice the dimensions of France ! All the deposits 
above named belong to the great Palspozoic or earliest division of 
the geological series ; but besides these, the surface of broad tracts 
is occupied by shales and sands containing an entirtdy other order 
f>f animal remains, and belonging to the Oxfordian beds of the 
Jurassic or Oolitic group of the secondary rocks. With the ex¬ 
ception of one carboniferous district between the Don and the 
I)uiej)er (the only one in Russia which contains coal worthy of 
notice), all the southern portion of the empire is occupied at 
rare int<n*vals 1)y Jurassic beds (also Oxfordian), by large breadths 
of chalk and other strata of that age, and by very extensive ter¬ 
tiary accumulations—which are only closed on the south-west 
and soulii by the Carpathians, the Balkan, and the Caucasus— 
and which, exteruling to the south-east by the seas of Azof, the 
Caspian, the Aral, trend away into the inhospitable steppes 
beyond Chiva, and are piobably only terminated by the mountains 
of Bokhara and f'hinese Tartary. 

If one leading object of the work be to develop with clearness 
th<; whole history of sedimentary succession from the dawn of 
creation to an epoch immediately anterior to the historical aera, 
another is to demonstrate how the deposits which in their virgin 
and unaltered state throughout the vast low region consist of 
slightly coherent sands, clays, and marls, are in the Ural mountains 
broken, elevated—and metamorphosed into talcose, micaceous, 
and chloritic schists and crystalline limestones, where they ap¬ 
proach the igneous and eruptive axis of that chain. 

In the endeavour to lay before our readers the more important 
points of the details now collected concerning the local history of 
these various formations, our fominess for methodical arrangement 
would naturally induce us to comply with the precept of our 
friend Rabelais, ' commencez par le commencement s’il vous 
]ilait;’ but this is in these days by no means so easy a task as it 
appeared in the good olden time of infant geology, thirty long 
years ago. Then we should unhesitatingly have described the 
granitic axes of our mountain chain, with the gneiss and mica slate 
into which they graduated by an easy transition, as the first and 
foremost terms of the whole series, rm iiraXaiOTariwv ’WaXaioTspAc; 

but 
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but a change soon came over the spirit of our dream. The 
views first proposed hy Iftitton as to this igneous origin and 
eruptive or intrusive position of granite, though long scouted by 
the prevailing Wernerian school as extravagant heresies, ulti¬ 
mately became the established and orthodox faith of all catholic 
geologists ; and this principally through the masterly re-exanii- 
nation by Dr. Macculloch of the same Highland districts which 
had suggested them originally. It was in the process of inquiry 
demonstrated, that in many instances eruptive volumes of granite 
had been protruded subsequently to the consolidation of the 
oolites and cretacea, and even late in the tertiary period; and 
beds of lias and lias shale, and even of more modern chalk, were 
shown to have been converted by the agency of these igneous 
masses into the saccharine marble once called primitive, and into 
mica slate; and this often in the very heart of the c;entral axes of 
our mightiest mountain chains. M. Ilrochant, one of the first 
engineers who questioned the rights of primogeniture of those 
supposed legitimate monarchs of the globe, was modestly content 
to depose them only to the transition rank ; and his countryman, 
D’Aubuisson, tells us—‘ II ne s’arrete que devant Ic Mont Blanc 
et les grandes Alpes, retenu par un restc de consuUration pour 
leur ancienne prerogative de prhnordialitey et par cette elevation 
qui les place en premier rang parmi les montagnes de TEurope; 
but his successors, such merciless revolutionists as Elie de Beau¬ 
mont, knew no such touch of pity or of shame ; they pursued the 
work of degradation without scruple or remorse; they dragged 
forth Hassle beleinnites from the several recesses of the pretcmled 
primitive mica and chlorite slate, and demonstrated that the prin¬ 
cipal Alpine elevations took place in the tertiary epoch. The 
same recent origin has been proved for the Pyrenees by M, 
Dufrenoy, and for the Caucasus fey M. Dubois de Montpereux. 
Fully admitting, however, the truth and importance of all these 
discoveries, we must still maintain that large districts of granitic 
and gneissose rocks have been restored by the present work, with 
demonstrative evidence, to their rightful dignity a!s the most 
ancient known portions of the earth’s crust, and the fundamental 
base on which the earliest fossiliferous or protozoic deposits repose. 
We shall, therefore, on the present occasion, fearlessly follow Sir 
Roderick iu beginning with these rocks, U> which, from their 
priori^ to the deposits containing organic remains, he has assigned 
the title azoic. 

This term he uses as synonymous with prozoic— ie. before any 
known traces of animal life; expressing simply the actual fact, 
and without presuming to dogmatise, or to assert that nothing 
organic couU then have existed. Under this denomination he 

includes 
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huludes all the crystalline and slaty masses belong^in^ to the 
ancient group of gneiss, together with the ancient granitic and 
Vlutonic rocks by whitdi they have been invaded, lie docs 
not aj)pcar to believe it prai ticablc to lay do\^n any universally 
distinctive mineral character by which we may be able at once to 
discriminate with certainty between these prozoic igneous rocks 
and more recent eruptive and metamorphised groups. Although 
he concurs with Dr. Macculloch in considering the syeiiitic c ha¬ 
racter (such as is shown in our Malvern and Mount Sorrell) as 
prevailing in the latter case, yet he admits the occasional exist¬ 
ence of true granite as an intrusive rock of more modern date; 
but he grounds his distinction on the local fact of positu)!), as 
actually ascertained. And on this evidence he pronounces the 
conclusion in favour of the antiquity of the Scandinavian gneiss. 
This consists of generally contorted laminae of felspar, quartz, 
mica, and horncblcnde; it much resemhles tlie same rock in our 
own Grainjiiau mountains, and is in like manner jienetrated by 
innumerable veins of a rose-coloured granite. In valleys and 
plateaus lying between the gneiss we now and then find l<»cal 
deposits of Silurian strata, uhich have been in their turn invaded 
by granites, porphyries, gvccuslone, and irappean rocks of a later 
era. We consider that important inferences may be deduced 
ti*om this combination of igneous rocks ol' difftTent ages in the 
same geographical site, to which wc shall hereafter return. The 
junctions of these j)ala*ozoic districts with the subjacent gneiss, 
occasionally sustain his views : for he has given us sections in 
which we observe the fucoid sandstone and shales, the constant 
lowest t<?nn of I he northern fossiliferous series, reposing uncon- 
ionnably on the truncated edges of elevated gneissosc beds, or 
M'paralcd by strata of a recojnj)osed rock derived from fragments 
of the gneiss itself. Mr. Ljell also, in his recent Travels in 
America,^ has recorded a similar instance, where a palaeozoic 
sandstone called that of Potsdam (the recognised fossiliferous bed 
of the group answering to the lowest Silurian) reposes, uncon- 
lormably, near the banks of the St. Lawrence in Canada, on the 
neighbouring gneiss, and includes enormous boulders, appa- 

• Mr. Lyeir« two thin ootuvos form one of the most interestiiif^ works we have 
lately read. They coutaiii ixt hum^, equally clear and condensed, of all ri)at is known 
of the geology of North Ameiica; but though more than half his page's are dedicated 
to the science he has so materially advanced, he has shown himself by mv means 
an inattentive observer on subjects of more general interest. tSome of his more dis¬ 
cursive speculations on national institutions may probably be our text for an early 
in tide; passages from which, if w^e had not long ago l)een aware of his penchant for the 
more recent formations, we might Iiave illnaturedly inferred that their writer already 
meditalud a second visit to the great Pleiocene Republic. The whole b(H>k is full of 
acute thought, and it is very elegantly written; Indeed, as to the merits of style he is 
faede princeps among our geologists. 
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rently derived from that subjacent rock, often measuring eight 
feet in length. The inference apj>ears irresistible, that the lowest 
fossiliferous strata recognised in Europe and America are far 
younger than the gneiss of Scandinavia and Canada, 

Mr, Lycll, indeed, appears to shrink from general conclusions 
like these, as proceeding on an induction hitherto insufficient, 
and argues that fossiliferous beds still more ancient than this 
gneiss mmi be hereaflcr discovered in some terra incognita. Rut 
\vc have already observed, that an induction which has ex¬ 
hausted all Europe and half America, and which establishes, 
so far as it lias gone, a general uniformity, is in our minds quite 
sufficient to overbalanc:e the mere gratuitous supposition of an 
improbable novelty. The fact is, that I lie objection proceeds 
from the prejudices of a school delighted with the contemplation 
of an infinite series of recurring revolutions in geology, without 
the trace of a beginning or the prospect of an end. Rut deeply 
as we respect the profound learning of Ephraim Jenkinson on 
the cosmogony or creation of the world, we cannot entirely adopt 
acpoc. iccxt areXct/ri/iov to Tav as the fundamental maxim of 
our philosophy; and all the phenomena of geology, and especially 
of its palaeontological department, appear to us to present not a 
renirrent series of similar terms^ but a succession of entirely novel 
(fnnips, cac'h increasing by the accession of new species and 
genera. So that if we look retrospectively from the most recent 
to the earliest groups (as exhibited in the table attached to our 
authors’ new geological map of Russia), we really have a series 
converging towards zero by the abstraction of one order of ani¬ 
mated nature after another. 

So far all is clear ; but if wc advance our discussions to the com¬ 
parative antiquity and relations of rocks of the granitic class, they 
may probably appear flat and unprofitable, unless we view the 
subject in its largest extent, as connected with the most important 
and fundamental points of geological theory. We shall venture, 
thert'forc, on the frank avowal that every renewed application to 
the leading problem of geological dynamics has more an<l more 
convinced us, that the most probable solution is afforded by the 
hypothesis of the general igneous fluidity of the nucleus of our 
planet; and that the igneous rocks, of whatever age, must he re¬ 
garded as merely successive eruptions from one and the same 
central reservoir. Wc shall at present only be able to produce 
the arguments in the very briefest manner; but we trust that this 
will be sufficient for our purpose:— 

1. The original and general fluidity of the mass of our planet 
appears to be demonstrated by its form as a spheroid of rotation. 

2. The increasing temperature at increasing depths below the 

earth's 
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(virlirs surface—(about 7 degrees of Fahrenheit for every 100 
hret we descend)—indicates igneous fusion as the probable cause 
oi tliis original fluidity of our nucleus, and infers its continuance 
oven to the present day. 

We can, from existing phenomena, prove that our present 
(ontinents were formed beneath the ocean. The great geo¬ 
logical problem of the relative change of level between their 
l)resent elevation and this ocean beneath which they were 
cradled, must be considered together with the proofs that 
this change was effected by mechanical violence. We ne<Hl 
scarcely say that these proofs are to be found in the distarhances 
of the strata. These facts, thus established, will fully prove the 
further conclusion that the strata forming the crust of tlie earth 
must have rested on an unstable and fluid basis in order to 
become rnj)al)le of such movement. Some have argued, indeed, 
that the latter pimnomena might be sufiiciently explained by sup- 
]>osing that various portions of the deep substrata have become 
fluid at different times from volcanic or other causes, acting in 
some unexplained inexplicable manner, and therefore will not 
<lemonstratively ])rove that the entire nucleus of the globe was 
ever universally fluid at one and the same time; but of our two 
former arguments, the first necessarily supposes, and the second 
necessarily infers, this universal and contemporaneous fluidity; 
—and we need not surely pause to remark on the awkwaiul com¬ 
plication and numerous inconsistencies which must ever attend 
any attempt to explain general phenomena by partial causes. 

These great theoretical principles appear to us to rest on the 
very highest probable evidence. To proceed to their application 
and to the ex])lanation of the actual phenomena:—we consider the 
lowest granitic rocksof Scandinavia and Canada as theoooled-dowii 
masses of the universal igneous basis. The crust of gneiss appears 
to us to have been most probably the first product resulting from 
the gradual refrigeration of these masses. The detrilal sedi- 
juentiiry rocks which have been observed in Scandinavia and Ca¬ 
nada, intervening betwt^en tin; gneiss and lowest Siluii'in beds, 
nj)pear to us eijually irt accordance with the very next steps of the 
])rocess which we should infer from our theoretical views. For 
tlujse would very naturally lead us to the conclusion, that the re¬ 
frigeration which formed the earliest crust upon the fluid granite 
would in due time have proceeded far enough to allow the conso¬ 
lidation of the circumambient igneous va^)urs in the form of 
water, into which that crust was thrown by the undulations of the 
still fluid granite below; these undulations would have acted with 
great force on so comparatively thin a crust, and have produced 
continual disruptions and upheavings, from which violent collisions 
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of its masses aj?ainst the agitated rocks, and a proportional dctrital 
action, must have ensued. 

In process of time, when the conditions permitted the develop¬ 
ment of animal life, we believe that those specific forms Avhich 
constitute the earliest Silurian Fauna, or rather Nereis, which 
were adapted to the existing conditions, were called into existence 
by the Intelligence tliat brooded over and controlled the whole:— 
an elenienl which we would never exclude from any of our sys¬ 
tems, and which the whole argument and concluding paragraphs 
of our authors fully sustain. Coral reefs then extended their ever 
growing masses ; and shells of innumerable brachiopoda, together 
with the inany-jointed skeletons of encrinitos lodged among these, 
and laid the foundation of the vast series of calcareous rocks—in 
the progressive accumulation of which various causes appear to 
hjive co-operated.* 

During the successive growth of numerous formations partly 
derived from such organic exuvia* and partly from the detritus of 
more ancient rocks, we conceive the granitic nucleus to have 
continued its undulations, in one place and time upheaving the 
strata from ihcir parent ocean into the atmosphere, where they 
became islands covered with forests of sigillaria and lepidodendra, 
and at another again submerging them, to form the base of fresh 
coral reefs, and to be covered by the debris of their own ruins, 
worn down by the violent currents attendant upon such convul¬ 
sions. 

The repeated recurrence of such geological causes will suffi¬ 
ciently account for the production of the whole scries of rock 
formations with which we arc acquainted. 

Throughout the whole process, and at every stage, the undula¬ 
tions of the fused nucleus continued to shatter the growing crust 
which vibrated on its surface; and as the incumbent masses shrunk 
under gradual refrigeration, the pressure thus occasioned must 
have operated as an additional force to protrude streams and dykes 
of eruptive granitoid lava from the great central reservoir. 

Such, then, we regard as the true relations of the older azoic 
granite and the more recent igneous rocks; We believe them to 
be ejusdem sedia though not ejimlem temporisy successive eruptions 
from one and the same great central cauldron; and the authors 
clearly indicate the same, not only in words—but by the applica¬ 
tion in their maps of different tints of the same colour to rocks of 

* Recent discoveries retHl?i it probable that the calcareous strata owe much of Iheir 
mass to aggregated inyriails of microscopic foraminifera; but since animals can only 
secrete what is already pre-existont in surnmiiding nature, we should not attribute cal¬ 
careous formation.s to such causes; the circumambient ocean, which furnished the 
lime to these organic beings, may be supposed with equal probability to have yielded 
it directly to the rocks themselves. 
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the same class emitted at suecessive periods. Thus, besides what is 
piven in the chapters on Scandinavia, we find the successive 
eruptions of the Ural Mountains trace^jkout with graphic clearrx'ss. 
These eruptions would, under varying conditions, assume various 
modifications of character, occasionally retaining the true granitic 
type, occasionally passing into all the varieties of the trappcan 
family. The inetamorphic effects produced in the rocks traversed 
by these molten injections must in like manner have been diver¬ 
sified by the different circumstances of each individual case. 
When the eruptions were limited and temporary they would be 
confined within a few feet of the immediate contact of the volcanic 
d 3 ke; but where the igneous mass was more extensive, and its 
influence more chronic, vast districts of sedimentary rocks may 
have been made to assume an entirely new and more crystalline 
character by a s])eoies of partial and im]>erfect fusion, enabling 
their j)ortions to re-arrange themselves; and when we remember 
to what an extent our sedimentary sandstones and shales appear 
to have been derived from tlie detritus of more ancient granitoid 
and schistose rocks, \vc cannot be surprised that such a process 
should in many instances re-])roduce this original character. 

J'ho nui])s and sections, as well as the descriptions and conclu¬ 
sions of this work, afford strong corroborative evidence in favour 
of tlie views hcTe advanced with regard to the continuity of the 
original seat of all these eruptive rocks. For if we examine the 
great norlh-western bordering chains of Scandinavia, we shall find 
them ccunposed of granite and mica slate of the most incontro¬ 
vertible antiquity; yet they are very commonly traversed by pro¬ 
truding masses of the more modern eruptive rocks; and tlie same 
fact is equally notorious with regard to Canada, our own High¬ 
lands, and other districts of the same geological age. In these 
cases, then, it cannot be denied that the most recent of these 
igneous formations must have had their source from ab 3 "sses in the 
great central ^patria’ of their most ancient precursors. 

In the long line of the Ural chain, as well as in the environs of 
Christiana, in Norway, Sir R. Murcliisou has indeed proved the 
granitoid rocks to have been erupted at various periods ; the highest 
range of the former having been thrown uj) at a date certainly 
subsequent to the formation of our lower new red sandstone. 
Yet as all these have burst uj) through the Silurian strata, it is 
evident that they must all have issued forth from a source' inferior 
in }>osition to the lowest known fosslliferous rocks. One passage 
on this point will give a clear idea of the distinction between the 
azoic and nietamorj)hlc rocks. 

* If some persons be disposed to think, that certain of the Uralian 
crystalline rocks, particularly those which appear on various parallels 
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on the Asiatic side of the axis, may, like the azoic rocks of Sweden, 
have been formed during a period anterior to that to which the term 
palaeozoic ought to be appl^l, we are at once at issue with them. 
The cases are, in truth, \woiiy dissimilar. In Scandhmvia, there 
exist at intervals true lower Silurian rocks, containing a copious list 
of the organic reniuiiis belonging to the earliest ascertained rera 
of animal creation, which are there seen to repose «//iconformably upon 
crystalline stratified rocks of au cntireAy distinct character, and with 
completely discrepant lines of bearing—anterior, therefore, to the 
lowest known palccozoic sediments. In the Ural, on the contrary, 
though carboniferous, Devonian, and upper Silurian strata either suc¬ 
ceed each other regularly, as on the western side, or appear in oases 
on the eastern, where they have been torn into fragments by bands of 
eruptive matter, it is at one or two spots only that any traces of lower 
Silurian beds can be detected. That such have existed, however, is 
proved by these very exceptions; and we therefore believe that, along 
the central crest, where igneous outbursts have been most intense, and 
where therefore the lowest sediments have been most iipheavcd, in¬ 
verted and altered limestones, sandstones, and schists, wdiich at one 
period may have resembied those of the lower Silurian of Sweden and of 
the government of St. Petersburgh, have been converted into crystalline 
limestone, chloritic ami micaceous schists, and quartz rocks. We draw 
this inference not only because the quartz lock and the chlorite schist 
are seen to graduate into and inclose subordinate calcareous masses, 
which still present traces of organic remains, but also because through¬ 
out the chain the whole series of rocks, from the most unaltered car¬ 
boniferous deposits on the western flank to the most highly altered 
Silurians, as well as the crystalline metamorpliic rocks of the axis, are 
all parallel to each other,—all so graduate into each otlicr, and are, in 
short, BO interlinked, that wc can nowhere, as in Sweden, obtain a de¬ 
finite base-line which exhibits the lowest stages of ammal life as com¬ 
pletely separated fro?n an anterior state of things. On the contrary, in 
the Ural Mountains, when we try to reach lower Silurian vestiges, tlie 
record is usually defaced, though the walls arc still standing on which, 
according to the sequence in other countries, we ought to be able to 
decipher it.’—vol. i. pp. 464, 465. 


The same remark may be extended to the Dalkan chain and to 
the Eastern Alps; and is, indeed, of very general aj)plication. 
In Auvergne wc even find the lava of the most recently extinct 
volcanos to have been ejected from beneath a district of granite, 
itself certainly older than the coal formations. Now these are 
exactly the j)henomena which would necessarily accompany suc¬ 
cessive eruptions from a great central reservoir. 

From these observations on the fundamental and eruptive 
igneous rocks, we proceed to a rapid risume of the leading results 
to be deduced from our authors’ elaborate details of the great 
series of fossiliferous strata as developed in Eastern Europe. 

Those 
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"lliese commence, as we have already stated, with a fjroup sui- 
ficiently identified by its organic types with the Silurian formations 
ol this island; the inferior bods, as exhibited in Scandinavia and 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, exhibit a rapidly ilecreasiug miiiiber 
of remains, till at length all but fucoid sea-weeds vanish. This 
fact our authors insist on as in accordance with that which might 


naturally be expected to occur in the first terms of a series pre¬ 
senting the very earliest mdications of animal life. 

On the south coast of the Baltic the argdlaceous character 
prevails, and the lowest bed is there well known as the blue clay 
of Petersburg. On both shores of the Baltic it is surmounted 
by a bed of grit, which is full of fragments of remarkable brachio- 
podal shells ; namely, two species of orbicula, and one of a genus 
jieculiar to those localities named obolus, or uugulites,* by 
Eichwald and Pander (the Hussiari paheonlologisls who first 
described the remains of this district). The beds which succeed 
these may be readily identifi(;d with the lower and upper Silurians 
of our own island; hut we should premise that, as in the Baltic 
provinces, these beds very generally remain in their original posi¬ 
tion undisturbed and unalt(*red. Hence these Russian palaiozoic 
rocks ])resent, in picturesque features and mineral character, a 
contrast to their British etjuivalcnts as strongly marked as is the 
agreement in their respective oiganic remains. 


‘ Instead of the mountain masses to which he has been accustoined 
frequently in a subcrystalline condition and often highly distorted, for 
which the English geological explorer looks, he here sees before him 
very low undulating hills only, whilst ravines of little depth occasionally 
expose horizontal beds of soft clay, incoherent sandstone, and slightly 
consolidated limestone and shale;—the whole differing little in external 
aspect (in some instances not at all) from the tertiary and cretaceous 
rocks which are spread out around the estuaries of mavy parts of 
Europe.*—vol. i. ji. 25. 

The ungulite limestone is surmounted by a bituminous shale 
containing only some graj)tolite corallines, and a few^ otbcjr fossils 
resembling those of the Llaudeilo flags. On this rejioses a more 
considerable calcareous formation (called the pleta limestone) full 
of orthooeratites, trilobites, spirifers, and urthida^ characteristic 
of the lower Silurian strata, well rej>resentcd by our own Caradoc 
and Llandeilo b(!ds. 

The district around St. Petersburg exhibits no higher Silurian 
strata than the above, which are restricted to its lower portion ; 


* * Ting ghell’ (we arc told, p, 30) ‘has its fwirallol in the einiilaily constituted 
liortiy shell, lingula atteiiuata, which is in some places copiously disseminated in 
our own lower Silurian rocks; and in Aineiica, where, one of the very lowest fossil 
rocks is a sandslone, the analogy is still more striking.* 
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upon these the Devonian series immediately reposes, ns may be seen 
in followings its line of junction. If, however, we proceed from 
St. Petersburg: as far westwards as the western limits of the 
province of Esllionia, we there find the plcta or orthoceratite 
limestone overlaid by another calc;areous bed abounding: shells 
of the pentamerus, and exactly resembling: in fossil contents and 
position the peculiar limestone characterized by the Pentamerus 
Icevis, which, having: been shown by Murchison to surmount his 
own Caradoc sandstone of the British Isles, is now found to 
mark a similar line of demarcation between the lower and ujiper 
Silurian grouj)s of Norway, Russia, and America—a remarkable 
proof of the value of the British ty])es which he establish(id. 

The latter or upper division is exactly represented in the Baltic 
islands of Dago, Oescl, and Gothland ; the principal mass of these 
being }>roved to be an exact equivalent of our Wonlock limestone— 
distinguished by the abundance of the same species of corals, with 
which are associated the very same forms of brachiopoda and 
trilobites; the deposits containing these fossils are occasionally 
surmounted by another calcareous band, in wbic’b occur the very 
groxip of organic remains that characterizes the upper Ludlow rocks 
of the superior member of our own Silurian system ; and these 
are similarly overlaid by the sandy tilestones w hich usually form 
the passage between them and our Devonian group, 

‘In this comparison the identity of the upper Silurian groups of the 
Baltic and Great Britain is, indeed, almost surprising, for among seventy- 
four Scandinavian species upwards of sixty are common to the strata 
of this age in Ijoih countries, and of these from fiiieen to sixteen species 
are also found in the upper Silurian rocks of America.’—p. 19. 

With the (exception of a very remarkable district near Chris¬ 
tiana—in whic h Murcliison was the first to dis(‘over an ascending 
succession riirough lower and upper Silurian deposits to the old 
red sandstone inclusive—thus obtaining the only key yet found 
which at once reveals the comparison of Scandinavia with the 
British Isles—these upper beds are entirely confined to the Baltic 
islands. He endeavours to explain this by supposing that the 
protrusion of the igneous rocks along the line of the Ciulf of 
Finland had at an earlier period raised into dry land the sea- 
bottoms in which the lower Silurian beds had been deposited on 
both sides of the Baltic, and thus ^ put them beyond the influence 
of those marine conditions under which the islands of Gothland, 
Dago, and Oesel were subsequently formed in an ancient geo¬ 
logical trough.’—p. 35.* 

The specific identity, however, of which wo have spoken as pre- 

* A lew instances of tiisropled atid mulnlating beds south of Petersburg ere men¬ 
tioned at |). 30 as rare exceptions to this general rule. 
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vailing between the English and Silurian formations and their 
Siandinavian equivalents is gradually diminished as we recede 
from the shores of the Baltic—although the generic types and the 
oomhinalions and proportions of the various classes of remains 
continue quite sufficient throughout Russia to enable us to refer 
the rocks of this age not only to the Silurian series generally, but 
to the j)articular portions of that series, lower and upper, to which 
tliey belong; and the same remark may even be extended to the 
analogous formations of America, while yet the varieties of species 
introduced may convince us, that the same transitions of geogra¬ 
phical distribution prevailed in the animal kingdom in this earliest 
organic age, which regulate it in the present period. ^ 

Our previous remarks have related to the Silurian rocks in the 
Baltic provinces. On the east, in the Ural chain, their pic¬ 
turesque features and inineralogical character are entirely the re¬ 
verse of those we have been now describing— yet their fossils 
ju'csent sure signs for their recognition. They no longer con¬ 
stitute gently undulating plains occupied by horizontal, earthy, 
and loosely consolidated beds; hut rising in highly inclined con¬ 
torted beds—sometimes more than 5000 feet above the sea—as 
in the lofty crags of Mount Ireinel, one of the principal summits 
of the chain—are completely metamorphosed by the influence of 
the igneous rocks which have upheaved them ;—the strata passing 
into I'hlorlte and mica slate, the sandy beds into quartz rock, 
and the calcareous strata into saccharine and crystalline marble. 
Yet while all around is thus changed in these densely wooded 
mountains, it is pleasing enough to notice the gratification of our 
author in disc;overing that he had not yet entirely parted cuin- 
j)!iny with his favourite geological formations:— 

‘ As soon ns wc reached the banks of the Is (lat. 59° N.) and emerged 
from the dark forest, we were rejoiced by the sight of our oldest fossil 
friends. The l)anks of this little river are, in fact, composed, for 
u considerable distance, of white limestone thickly tenanted by large 
])cntinneri, some trilobites and shells, which we hailed as true Silu- 
iiiUis and worthy the very region of Caractacus. Remembering the 
pleasure with which we first cast our eyes over analogous beautiful forms 
of die Ludlow formation in England, we were enchanted when we dis¬ 
covered myriads of them undistinguishahle from the Pentamerus Knightii, 
BO that, seated on the grassy bank of the Is, we might for a moment 
have fancied ourselves in the meadows of the Lug at Aymeatry.’—vol. i. 
p. 894. ^ 

Certainly, of all men, palaeontologists ought most to cherish an 
enthusiasm for ‘ Auld lang sync,’ and it is ‘ quite refreshing ’ in 
our dry pursuit to record so natural a burst of the feeling. 

We c*annot give a more complete or condensed rhum^ of 

Murchison’s 
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Murchison’s survey of the Silurian masses of tl*e Ural chain llian 
in his own words :— 

‘ They are there so powerfully metamorphosed, distorted, and inter¬ 
mingled with masses of igneous origin, that unless we had hccn pre¬ 
viously well acquainted with them in countries where they are undis¬ 
turbed, we 'never could have unravelled their complicated relations. 
Even there, however, wc have been able to decipher, though obscurely, 
the same order from a lower to an upper group as in the Baltic 
regions, the latter being clearly succeeded on the flunks of the cliaiii by 
a copious development of strata charged with Devonian fossils.*—vol. i- 
p. 39. 

A few words on the Timan hills In the extreme north of 
Russia "(whose highest summit does not exceed 1000 feet above 
the sea) must complete our brief survey of the oldest or Silurian 
fossiliferous rocks of Russia- This low chain which, from its 
proximity, may almost be considered a branch of the Ural range, 
presents at its north extremity on the glacial sea argillaceous 
and micaceous schists (probably meUimorphosed lower Silurians), 
flanking a granitic mass, and traversed by greenstones. Other 
examples of these slates occur in tlie central portions of the chain. 
They are usually much dislocated and highly inclined, but are 
covered by less disturbed strata—dislinctly marked by their fossils 
as belonging to the upper division of the Silurian system.* 

Thus far w*e have indulged our geological vein in ofl'ering a few 
details concerning the most venerable of the deposits which con¬ 
tain traces of former life ; but were we thus to expatiate on all 
the succeeding groups of strata that present themselves in an 
ascending order, as the traveller proceeds from north to soutli 
over the vast low regions of Russia, or follows them througli all 
their broken mazes in the Ural Mountains, we should expand 
this article beyond all decent limits, whilst we rendered it un¬ 
intelligible, we fear, to the bulk of our readers. Wc wdll, 
therefore, endeavour to condense into two or three pages the 
results of the inquiry into the remainder of the sedimentary suc¬ 
cession among the jialaeozoic and inezozoic strata, or, in ancient 
language, the transition and secondary rocks of Russia. 

To the Silurian deposits succeeds a very extensive group, exactly 
representing the old red sandstone, or Devonian system of our 
island, and which, extending from the Valdai Hills to the WJiite 
Sea in one direction, and from Courland to Orel and Voroneje in 
another, occupies a tract lafrger than the British Isles! This 
great deposit, for the most part consisting of sands and marls, of 
red, green, and yellow colours, with some limestones, not only 

* Tlie detailed descrij)liori of tliese Tirnau hills by their explorer, Count Keyserling, 
is to be given in a separate work. 
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contains many species of the fossil fishes of the Scottish old red 
sandstone (so well described by Agassiz), but also the shells of 
the dark limestones of Devonshire; and even exhibits these forms 
of the two classes of the animal kingdom imbedded in the very 
same strata — thus demonstrating in the clearest manner the 
identity in age of strata, which, although they offer such dissi¬ 
milar fossil as well as stony characters in the British Isles, had 
even there been paralleled by our native geologists.* Through¬ 
out Russia and Scandinavia no vertebrata have been found beneath 
these Devonian strata; and though Sir R. Murchison had pre¬ 
viously shown that a few and very peculiar fishes exist in the upper 
Silurian rocks of England, their absence in the equivalents of 
such rocks in the continent of Europe and in North America 
entitles our authors to consider the old red sandstone as the earliest 
groat piscina : at all events, they positively assert that the copi¬ 
ously developed lower Silurian or rocks have nowhere 

aflfi)r(le(l a glimj)se of ichthyolites. 

The Devonian system of Russia is overlaid by equally broad 
masses of limestones, to a great extent white as chalk, but which are 
charged willi so many large producti and other shells, specifically 
the same as those of the carboniferous or mountain limestone of 
Western Eun)j)e, as to leave no doubt, nolhwithstanding litholo¬ 
gical discrepancies, that the Muscovite deposits are of that age. 
In their wide range from the environs of Tula, Moscow, and the 
Valdai Hills to Archangel, these carboniferous limestones are 
indeed equally remarkable in containing scarcely any traces of 
carbonaceous matter worthy of the name of coal, which is repre¬ 
sented (and tliat in a few places only) by two or three thin seams 
of a poor lignite; and as these rocks arc not overlaid, as with 
us, by any equivalent whatever of the productive coal-fields in 
Western Euro])e, the ascertainment of this negative fact is, as we 
remarked in a former number, an emphatic hint to our Muscovite 
fri(‘nds that they should ever foster a kindly alliance (as of old) 
with the country which, of all others in Europe, can best supply 
them with black diamonds. There is indeed one exception, and 
one only, in all European Russia, to the entire absence of good 
coal, and that is in the country watered by the river Donetz 
(('hiefly peopled by Don Cossacks), and lying between the rivers 
Don and Dnieper. There certain beds of coal, of fair quality, 
are interstratified with the carboniferous limestone, as in 
Northumberland, Berwick, and the south of Scotland; and, 
however an able French engineer, M. le Play, employed by 


* Sedgwick, Murchison, and Lonsdale. 
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M. Anatole Demidoff, may have told us that the wliole of this 
district of Southern Russia does not more than rival that of one 
of our own smaller coal-fields, Sir R. Murchison makes a sug¬ 
gestion most important to Russia, viz., that the coal-seams which 
(along this line) skirt the Donetzon the south, and are so difficult 
to work from their dislocated condition, may hereafter be most 
advantageously pursued beneath the overlying <;halk, which here 
occupies the northern bank of that river ; in which case they may, 
he thinks, be found to extend in horizontal and unbroken masses. 

In approaching the great north and south line of igneous erup¬ 
tion which constitutes the Ural chain, the Devonian and carboni¬ 
ferous rocks (which in Northern Russia are so little consolidated 
and so horizontal) are thrown up into hard and mural masses, 
through which the rivers escape from these mountains; and one 
of the striking lithographs which enliven the first volume repre¬ 
sents a scene on the Tchussovaya, which might almost pass for a 
gorge of the Wye near Monmouth (p. 335). 

In following these rocks into the dense forests of that chain, 
the geologist (laying before him the highly-finished and ela¬ 
borate detailed map) will find in the text a full explanation 
of the manner in which these ancient strata have undergone dis¬ 
location, inetamorphism, and mineralization, in proportion as they 
have been subjected to the invasion of eruptive matter; hut, even 
amidst these sorely convulsed crystalline rocks he will be surprised 
to see how numerous little oases are laden with fossil shells, 
many of which are British species. Even at Cossatchi Datchi, 
on the Siberian flank of the chain, many fossils were discovered 
identical withjivell known species of the British mountain-lime¬ 
stone. The recognition of these forms indeed conducted our 
authors through this Uralian labyrinth, and has enabled them 
to present to the public the first geological map of that highly 
diversified rocky region so famous for its masses of magnetic iron, 
its copper and malachite, and its gold and platinum. 

Whilst, however, we pass thus rapidly over the great natural 
groups into which the subsoil of Russia has been divided, we 
must say a few words on the Permian system (the next group 
above the carboniferous), because its establishment seems to us to 
be of considerable importance in general classification. 

The system named Permian is imperfectly and partially 
exhibited in the British Isles in the beds called lower red 
sandstone, magnesian limestone, and dolomitic conglomerate; 
but in Germany it is more copiously developed in the rocks 
which bear the hard names of Rothe-todte-liegende, Weiss- 
liegende, Kuj)fer-schiefrr, and Zechstein. Finding that certain 
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mavis, sands, and limestones, containing the fossil shells of this 
group, with the addition of many plants, occupied an enormous 
l)asin in the eastern portion of European Russia, extending from 
th(‘ Icy Sea to the steppes south of Orenburg, and from the 
Volga to the Ural Mountains (an area twice as large as the king- 
<loin of France); and further noting that their imbedded forms 
connected them with the older rocks beneath, and distinctly 
separated them from those above—Sir Roderick applied to them 
the name of Permian, derived from the ancient kingdom around 
which these deposits had been accumulated. A general term 
was thus introduced to characterize a group hitherto without one, 
and which by the ])alfeontological labours of his associates he was 
enabled to show constituted the true termination, in the history 
of the earth, of all th(»se formations which could be included 
in the palaeozoic series. Such is the result of the aj)plication 
of Rrilish and French science to an enormous region, the few 
parts of which before examined ha<l been referred to the old 
red sandstone, to the carboniferous rocks, and to the new red 
sandstone, as well as to the zechstein and its associated strata. 
Not venturing now upon any attempt to describe the varied 
features of this widely-spread red deposit, we shall merely say 
that, for a distance of from five to six hundred miles from the 
edge of the Ural Mountains, it contains much copper, not in veins, 
as we are accustomed to find that mineral in our owrt country, but 
diffused in grains among iIk; sandy and marly beds; the fossil 
plants which lie in the strata (strange to sav) serving as the 
surest guides to the richest metalliferous spots!—a fact, however, 
which is satisfactorily explained in the work by the modern 
analogy of a solution from a vein which impregnated a peat-bog 
in Wales with copper ore. Rut besides copper, sulphur and 
gypsum, with rock-salt and salt-springs, abound ; and one of the 
most interesting episodes of our authors is that wherein they relate 
tlieir astonishment, when parching under a powerful sun in a tree¬ 
less, saliferous steppe south of Orenburg, they came ujxm a fis¬ 
sure in a little mf>unt of gypsum (adj.acent to great masses of pure 
rock-salt), the interior of which, at less than ten paces from the 
burning sands, was filled with stalactites and stalagmites of solid 
ice. As the inhabitants one and all stoutly maintained that, 
during their long winter, when all the country was frozen up, this 
cavern was void of ice, and warm enough to sleep in, our geologists’ 
stock of ]>hysioal science could only enable them to venture on a 
rude surmise, which, after consulting Sir John Herschcl,* Dr, 
Robinson, an<l Professor Wheatstone, Sir R. Murchison reverts 
to, and which has been already clearly put forth (in reference, 
liowevcr, to ice-caverns in a very different country, the Jura) by 
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Professor Pictet—who argues that the air rushing into such caverns 
through vertical fissures will acc[uire their temperature, which 
must be generally at least as low as the mean temperature of the 
place, and must be still farther cooled by the effects of evajioration 
from the moistened materials it encounters, which, in the Oren¬ 
burg case, must be increased hy the excessive dryness of the ex¬ 
ternal air of these southern steppes (p. 19S). 

Of the organic remains of the Permian system we can now say 
no more than that, through the labours of Verneuil and Key- 
serling, the numbers of the known fossil species of this age have 
been nearly doubled ; and whilst these are distinctly connected 
with the older palaeozoic strata—so M. Adolphe Brongniarl, who 
has examined and described the plants, assures us—that they 
can scarcely be distinguished from those of the carboniferous 
era. 

Quitting these lower deposits, we learn that Russia is poor in 
most of those mezozoic or secondary strata which abound in Eng¬ 
land and France. Of the new red sandstone, or trias, she offers, 
in all her immense area, but one small solitary patch (and that is 
even somewhat doubtful) in the insulated bill of Mount Bogdo, 
in the steppe of Astrakhan, visited and described by Count 
Keys,erling, and which, being six hundred feet above the Cas¬ 
pian, has from remote times attracted the superstitious worship 
of the nomadic tribes around it. 

The copious oolitic series, or terrain Jurassique of the French, 
instead of exhibiting at its base our lias and inferior oolite, or ex¬ 
posing the great or middle oolite, at once commences with what 
our friend the neAv Dean of Westminster will rejoice in hearing 
termed the Oxfordian group. The simplest explanation of this 
suppression of forms from the full geological scries seems to be, 
as the authors give it, that the substratum, in this case the Per¬ 
mian mass, had been elevated above the ocean’s level during the 
interval in which the wanting deposits were precipitated, and 
afterwards again submerged, so as to ret^eive the sedimentary 
strata which next occur. Geological research makes us familiar 
with the evidences of many such oscillations of surface. 

A reference to the general map is absolutely required to show 
over what vast tracts this Oxford (^lay, with associat(Ml sands and 
argillaceous limestone, have been spread from the country of the 
Samoyedes on the Icy Sea to Southern Russia ; whilst our readers 
will doubtless be glad to find that in the several terms of the 
group arc foun<l the very fossils of our little Wiltshire Kclloway 
rock, and of the Oxford clay and calcareous grit, including the 
Gryphma dilatatat so well known to Oxonian geologists, who have 
been led by Buckland (rooiptiiv Xatwv) from the meadows of Christ 
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('huroli to the platform in Shotover Hill. It is, in fact, this sub¬ 
group alone which represents the whole oolitic scries from the 
plains of Prussia to the borders of Asia; and researches in the 
Past have further taujrht ns that it is abundantly developed in 
ihe Run of Cutcli and in the Himalaya Mountains. 

Of the Cretaceous system, so widely diffused in the south of 
European Russia, we may briefly say, that it does not vary more 
IVoin our hmglish types, even in mineral characters, than is seen 
when the same system is followed from this country to Eastern 
CJermany, or from the south to the north «>f France ; whilst the 
organic remains from Russia assure us that, however portions of 
the group may change their stony characters, they all belong to 
one natural system, in which pure white chalk appears at inter¬ 
vals from the British Isles to the Asiatic frontier. 

In closing our rapid survey of the transition and secondary 
rocks of Russia in Europe we will merely add, that as all the 
organic remains of the former (pabeozoic) are admirably de¬ 
scribed by Venieuil in the second or French volume, so are those 
of the latter (mezozoic) described by that excellent naturalist 
M. d’Orbigny; and these descriptions are accompanied by 
lithographic drawings which (we say it in fairness to the French 
collaboratcurs in these splendid volumes) arc unrivalled in 
artistical effect by any efforts yet made in England in this branch 
of illustration. 

Occaoic tertiary Deposits .—In the earlier stages of geology, 
writers were content with classing all the beds above the chalk 
under the loose and general nanu! of tertiary. Here mammalia 
ior the first time clearly displayed themselves; and the general 
4'liaracter, proportion, and jireservation of the fossil shells bore a 
decidedly recent aspect; but a more exact comparison of species 
l(»d subsequent authors, especially Lyell, to adopt a fourfohl 
<livision, distinguished by the proportion of species identical with 
those known, as still existing, which they contained—eocene, mio- 
cene, older and newer pliocene. We are ourselves persuaded 
that the fourth of these divisions is sejiarated by so broad an 
interval from the former, that it requires to be considered as a 
totally independent order. The former class lead gradually less 
than half way in an approximation to the actual state of things— 
the latter establish a nearly perfect identity; and this not only in 
the species of organic beings inhabiting the surface of the earth, 
but in its general configuration. Thus we shall see that Murchi¬ 
son distinguishes these periods; the former containing deposits 
formed beneath extended oceans—the latter as precipitated from 
partially-brackish inland seas, like the Aral or Caspian (from 
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which he denominates them), and containing the very same shells 
with those particular seas. 

In the use of Lyell’s terms, which depend on proportions 
not always easily ascertained, occasional confusion may occur ; 
thus the tertiary basin of Mayence, which Murchison (on the 
authority of the latest German writers) has referred to the lowest 
division, Lyell considers as belonging to the second ; and the 
sub-Apennines generally are referred by Murchison to lln^ 
second, by Lyell to the third period. We must jjremise these 
remarks to give clearness to the statements which we shall 
adopt in following the classification of the former authority. He 
considers the tertiary formations of a large portion of Northern 
Germany and Poland to be eocene, like those of Mayence, and 
with these therefore he classes all the nortliern portion of the 
tertiary district of his map. For we may observe a marked geo¬ 
graphical demarcation thus limited—the northern line of ter- 
tiaries ascending the Vistula, and then descending the Dnieper 
till it cuts through the granitic steppe below Ekaterinoslaf, is 
marked as eocene ; while everything south and west of that steppe 
is given as niiocene: all the plains, in short, bounding the whole 
course of the Danube* and the Dniester. 

The lower tertiary beds of Russia are usually characterized liy 
the prevalence of argillaceous and siliceous deposits ; they are 
traceable down the course of the Dnieper; and wo cannf)t 
doubt of their true claim to the title bestowed on them in 
that district by Dubois dc Montpereux and Von Ruch ; for 
at Rutschak on that river, thirty-two species of fossil shells were 
obtained identical with those found in the London clay and cal- 
caire grossicr of Paris—the classical types of that formation, 
(p. 286). And the same character applies to those collected by 
our authors at Antipofka on the hanks of the Volga, 

The miocene system of Russia, like those of Styria, exhibits 
beds of limestone often of an oolitic structure, lithologically 
resembling our own Bath stone. The shells found in these strata 
in Russia and Poland generally correspond with those of Bor¬ 
deaux and the sub-Apennines; a list of thirty-four Polish 
species is given (p. 294), and these demonstrate that the great 
salt-mines of Wielickza, which thirty years ago all geologists 
described as sure indications of our new red sandstone, really 
belong to the middle stage of tertiary. 

* We may extend these remarka over the whole of Europe, All the aoutliern 
tertiaries of Europe, r, g., those of southern France and tlje vale of Switzerland—of 
Italy,Greece-—we may add of Asia Minor, too—ap})ear to belong to the miocene class; 
while the eocene is confined to the basins of London, Paris, and Belgium. 

Aralo-Caspian 
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Aralo- Cas 2 )ian or Steppe Limestone .—We consider as interesting 
in the highest degree that portion of their work in which our 
authors examine into the geological evidences of the idea first sha- 
d(»wed out hy Pallas—that of a great eastern Inland sea originally 
connecting together the Black Sea^ the Caspian, and the Aral, 
They show that the mass of waters extended 300 miles to the 
north of the jyesent limits of those seas ; nay, probably far to the 
east over the deserts of the Ural, now inhabited by the Turko¬ 
mans and the Kirghis; perhaps even to the foot of the mt>un- 
tains of the Hindoo Kush and Chinese Tarlary; concluding that 
the mass was gradually reduced by convulsions which elevated, 
at successive j)eriods, much of its original bottom above its level, 

I'hcsc views we regard as exactly exemplifying the ideas which 
wo should attach to the geological period which has been named 
the newest I’liocene ; an era in which the surface of the earth was 
passing, by gradual ap])roxiinations, to its present configuration 
and distribution <if land and water; and the geological agencies 
afl'ecled by these conditions were ultimately reduced to their 
actual state. Tlie character, therefore, of these newer Pliocene 
dcj)osits must vary with the varying minute relations of <lifrerent 
localities. Where these relations are still mariliiue, the organic 
remains will be marine ; where inland lakes were in preparation, 
the species will be those of brackish or of fresh water. The 
geological evidence, therefore, of lliis great inland brackish sea 
consists in a formation being spread over the whole of its old area, 
containing fossils analogous to, and in great measure identical 
with, those of the present Caspian; in which the univalves (with 
the exception of one doubtful species of Rissoa) are of fresh¬ 
water origin, associated with forms of Cardiaccic andMylili, which 
are common to partially saline waters. The existing Caspian, 
we need hardly remark, has only a sixth part of the salt jircsent 
in oceanic waters. 

1 he first elevations connetited with this series of events must 
have been the throwing Uj) of the natural barriers which inter¬ 
cepted the cxiinmunication between this inland sea and the western 
ocean of that day. The sea thus cut off would gradually become 
brackish; but for a time some accommodating marine species 
might contrive to live amid their new associates'—as in the analo¬ 
gous case of the Lake <)f Stennis in the Orkney Islands, very 
recently converted from a salt loch to a fresh-wafer pool, marine 
CardiacesD and Mytili are found together with fluviatile Limneae 
and Mi&ritina^ Kv*idences oi such a transition state are found in 
the intermixtures of shells in the overlying iniucene beds of the 
Crimea—and at Taman, in the corresponding promontory on the 
east of the entrance of the Sea of Azof, where we have coral reefs 
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of Escliara Icpklosa risin" amidst shells of brackish water. An 
extinct herbivorous Cetac ean (Celotheriuin Rathkii) has likewise 
been iound in the same locality. Similar indications are said to 
exist at other places on the western boundary of the A ralo-Caspian 
deposits, c.g,, in Bessarabia, and around the Sea of Azof and the 
Black Sea—for this boundary must have been conterminous with 
the openings into the previous ocean ; but throughout the eastern 
limits we find only the persistent types of a vast inland sea, con¬ 
siderably larger than the ])rescnt Mediterranean. 

The desiccation or rather reduction of this vast eastern Medi¬ 


terranean must have resulted from at least two great movements 
of upheaval; by the first of which the limestones occujiying the 
hilly coasts of the several resulting and detached seas were conso¬ 
lidated and left dry—so as to cut off the Aral; while the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Azof, and the Caspian, then covering llie steppes 
of Astrakhan, still formed a conlinuous and magnificent expanse 
of waters—which were subse(juently subdivided by a secoml ele¬ 
vation of large portions of their bottoms. The limestones of the 
first elevation, wliich ol course must exhibit older deposits than 
those laid dry by the second disturbance?, arc distinguished on the 
map by a separate colour and number (10 and 10'). The one 
forms a zone curving in irregular flexures on the exterior of llie 
other. Both jircsent the same genera of shells—those'which 
generally characterize brackish waters — but the chler j)resc?nts 
several species not now known in the Caspian, while the latter 
closely agrees with the present sea. These great facts in the? 
ancient physical geography of the globe, which are thus for the 
first time clearly placed before the public, must have a marked 
influence on the iiuluclions of the philosophical g<'ologisPt. 

Final elevation of the crest of the XJral^ and a.ccumulation 
of aurijerous Mammoth alluvia. —Wg hesitated wlieiher we ought 
not at onci? to proceed from the evidences of this old far- 
stretching Aralo-Caspian Sea on the south, to those pheno¬ 
mena accompanying the great northern drift, which attest that 
the Baltic on the north must in the same period have equally 
exceeded its present limits—extending from 700 to 1000 miles 
beyond them to, the south and east; hut as we shall see that the 
eastern side ofiihe Permian trough, connected with the Ural 
chain and the opposite steppes of Siberia, had then been elevated 
above the sea, we entirely concur with Murchison in the opinion 
that the final convulsions which elevated the Uralian and Caucasian 
chains were probably contemporaneous with the expansions of 
the crust whicli affected the borders of these seas. 

Now we ha\e already seen that even before the deposition of 
the Permian beds the Ural district already was elevated into the 

rocky 
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rocky shore of an ancient and probably low continent, skirtings on 
the east the vast Western ocean in which these beds were depo¬ 
sited—an<l the rocks which constituted their confjlomerates were 
abraded from tliese ancient shores, from whence also llowed the 
mineral streams which iinpreg^nated them with cupriferous salts: 
but tliose very circumstances afford proofs to our authors that tlu^ 
lowering^ watershed of the ])resent Ural could not then have been 
raisetl; for all the g^rcat masses of copper ore, and many of the 
rocks entering^ Iniu the Permian conglomerates (porphyry, green 
stone, and Lvdian stone), were found only on the eastern &n\o. of 
the chief ridge, which must therefore have effectually cut <»fl' 
their transference into the Permian ocean, had it already existed. 
As, on the other hand, no traces of platinum or gold occur in 
these western debris, it is (‘oncluded that these metals were only 
introduced into the chain during its most recent disturbances, 
when the highest peaks were thrown up, and the syenitic granites 
and most recent igneous rocks were erupted along its eastern 
sloj)es. ‘ (Jold/ says Murchison (p. d75), * was one of the most 
recent mineral productions in those regions anterior to the historic 
rrraand the auriferous debris were then collected in valleys 


which were lenantejd by the mammoth and rhinoceros, and the 
bos urus. The original site of the gold (in one sj>ot near Eka¬ 
terinburg) is in a dyke of a felspathic rock called beresite, asso¬ 
ciated with veins of quartz,* but it is generally perceived dis})ersed 
through ail alluvium of coarse gravel entirely local, and (lerived 
from tlie neighbouring rocks. This alluvium is heaped on the 
top of the auriferous rocks in situ, at various other j)oints on the 
east of tlie chain, usually in the vicinity of recent eruptive 
locks. ^ 


The bones of mammoths and other extinct quadrujieils are 
dispersed through this auriferous gravel, just as in the ordi- 
nary gravels of the Thames, the Rbine, and the Danube, from 
which they differ in the interspersed particles of gohl alone. 
The hollows containing these alluvia our authors conceive to have 
been ancient lakes, around which these extinct quadrupeds once 
roamed, and into whose bottoms their bones with shingle from 
the neighbouring rocks were washed for ages, which were 
drained, and their barriers broken down, by s&me of tlie most 


^ Gold has also lM*on found in other granitic and igneous rocks of central Siberia, 
and is occasionally even dissemujuted into clay slate in their vicinity* Platinum 
occurs in local alluvia of its own on the flanks of the chain ; it appears from tlie rocks 
asBociatefl to have been drifted down from neightxmring peaks of iiurubleiide, alate, 
serperifinc, and grcensltme (p. 484). Diamonds also have been found, though very 
rarely, in alluvia, and are supposed to t)e derived from a mefamorpliosed quartzoso 
schist, in the Ural. The rock is the same as that in which diamonds are found in the 
Brazils. 
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violent movements of elevation which gave rise to the present 
central watershed of the Ural (p. 492). The character of the soil 
covering the gravel, and the entire absence of marine shells, and 
of any trace whatever of the sojourn of the sea, authorize the 
conclusion that these depots were lacustrine. 

In proportior> as we advance eastwards from the Ural, in the 
plains of Siberia, these bones increase in quantity, and arc in still 
better preservation; and the farther the Siberian rivers are fol¬ 
lowed to their mouth this remark becomes the more applicable, 
until at length skeletons have been found entire, even with the 
flesh and hair adherent. The j)eculiar hairy covering of this 
fossil sp€‘cics of elephant, find the structure of its teeth—‘which, 
according to Owim, enabled it to browse on the coarser ligneous 
tissues of trees and shrubs*—may have qualified it to bear the 
climate and subsist in temperate and even moderate arctic lati¬ 
tudes; and it may have become finally extiru't only owing to the 
last increase of cold depending on the most recent elevations of 
our mountains. Our authors conceive that they roamed over the 
plateaux extending northwards from the Altai, then lower than at 
present, and covered with forests; and that when the summer 
(even now in these regions intensely hot) advanced, they would 
naturally migrate to the embouchures of the groat streams, and 
edges of the then Arctic Sea, which still covered all the low tracts 
of Northern Siberia. Here their carcases may have been drifted, 
occasionally to some distance, into what were then long estuaries— 
entombed in muddy clay at their mouths—and there on the 
increase of cold preserved almost intact (p. 500). 

In Western or European Russia, in the central and southern 
provinces, we find in ancient drifts of sand and clay, oftefl charged 
with fluviatile shells, remains of the ordinary European fauna 
of this period : the clephas priinigenius (mammoth), rhinoceros 
tichorhinus, trogantherium, beaver, bear, and elk ; besides pet u- 
liar and remarkable generic forms (exclusively Russian), the 
inerycotherium and clasmotherium. 

Our authors also remind us of the time when hordes of similar 
animals, associated with lions and hyenas, haunted the narrow .slij) 
which now forms our own island, reposed in caves or thronged 
around lakes in Yorkshire, or rambled on the borders of estuaries 
in Middlesex; but these phantasmagoric troops of the extinct 
beings of a former world ‘ come like shadows, so depart.'f 

Block 

Owen'* Rritish Fossil Mammalia, p. 201. 

I There still roams undisturbed in a great Lithuanian forest, from remote ages a 
cherished preserve of the Polish kings, and kept intact by tlie Uiissian government, 
the enormous Bot Anwhiy of which we have now, by the KmpcTor s gracious attention 
to Sir R. Murcliisou's wishes, a splendid stufl'cd specimen and also a finely articulated 

skeleton 
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lilocJi Deposits of Northern Russia, and Northern Drift ,— 
From the days when Saussurc first directed our atlenlion to 
i^ast blocks of pranite, wafted in some inconceivable ananner 
Irorn the summits of the Al])s across the Vale of Cenova to the 
highest ridges of lhe*Jura, and when Sir James Hall reasoned 
more fully on the phenomenon of drifts of such transported mate¬ 
rials and similar phenomena, interest has never abated. Every 
kind of hypothesis, ]>ossiblo and impossible, has been attcin]>ted 
for their solution. Diluvial debacles sweeping over the surfact? 
of the globe were resorted to—then glficiers existing where gla¬ 
ciers never could have been produced, and accomplishing what 
glaciers never could have performed ; and if you would only 
admit a small siuny^drift filling up the Vale of Geneva to the 
height ol 5000 icet, everything was held to be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. 

Jjy far the most remarkable of this class of phenomena is 
the vast aci'umulation of northern drift, as it is called, or of 
boulders, evidently derived from the Scandinavian hills, and dis- 
pc rsed over a space in Northern Germany and Russia, having a 
width from 4()() to 16G0 miles on the opposite side of tlie Raltic. 
Such is the great jihenomeiion which our authors undertake to 
illustrate; and we may confidently refer to the chapters in which 
they have done so, as presenting the richest storehouse of all 
tile real information previously communicated on this subject by 
Von Ruch, llrongniart, Sefstrbm, Bdhtlingk, Forchainmer, Duro- 
cher, and others, combined with original observations and con¬ 
clusions so important, that we believe future geologists will refer 
to tliem as a gieat authority on this subject. Our authors refer 
this dispersion to enormous waves of translation, produced by 
the finaf elevation of the Scandinavian peninsula to the additional 
height of perhaps only a few hundred feet in an ocean of 800 
or 400 feet in depth surrounding it,^ and extending to a southern 


in tbe British M'lseum ; and Proft'sayr Owen has thus been enabled to iden¬ 
tify the existing animal wilii a fossil species coeval with tlie mammoth, &c. The Kin- 
peior lias also kindly inidertalien tliat, if possible, a male and female shall be scntalive 
to our Zoological Ctardcns, which, if the thing he accomplished, will have what can¬ 
not lie matched anywhere out of the Russian dominions. We wish we had room 
for Sir Roderick's picluiesqiie description of this monster and its native forest, to 
which the peasantry attach ideas of the most mysterious reverence. None of the 
breed is ever killed but by the express order of tlie Kmj)eror. The truly imijerial pre¬ 
serve ocenpies about 150 Kiiglisb square miles. 

* t'or a mathematical application of the powers of waves of translation, described 
by Mr, Scott Russell ( I laus. Brit. Ass. 1814), to geological dynamics, see the very 
able memoir of Mr, Hopkins on tbe lake district (Proc. Geol. Soc. vol. hi. p. 763). 
In this be demonstrates that such waves excited ui a sea of tlie depth specUied by 
sudden vertical elevations, each not exceeding fifty feet, would have the power of 
iiurling on enormous stacks of sand and gravel U> vast distances and over considerable 
inequalities. 


and 
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and eastern shore, ran^in^ from ibe mouth of the Elbe by Cracow 
into the very heart of European Russia at Voroneje—thence 
varying N.E, to the inosculatit)n of the Timan and Ural chains, 
and following the western slope of the former to the Arc'tic Ocean. 

To such waves of translation our aulhdVs ascribe the trans¬ 
mission of the great mass of the more rolled drift—but yet they are 
far from excluding the action of glaciers, where such < ould have 
existed and been available ; thus they conceive that the trjinsport of 
the larger rectangular blocks of granite lodged over the plains and 
often on the summits of ridges in Prussia and Russia, may most 
readily be accounted for—inasmuch as the highest and coldest 
regions of Scandinavia may have been, as they still are, the seat 
of glaciers whose feet extended to the former sea ('oast, h'rom these 
masses of ice may have been detached from lime to lime in the 
form of floats or icebergs, which may have carried off loads of 
detrital blocks (in the manner of those obs(;rved by Sir J. Ross 
in his Antarctic voyage) to the distam^e of hundreds of miles 
from the source of their origin. These icebergs would naturally 
he arrested by suh-inarine elevations, become dissolved, and dis¬ 
charge their load of fragments there. We liavo premised this 
theoretic explanation of the phenomena, because it is so very na¬ 
tural and a])plicablc that it is difficult to describe the facts tliem- 
selves otherwise than in terms which must suggest it: hut one 
of Sir R. Murchison's numerous diagrfiins so ch*arly explains 
the matter, that we must Indulge ourselves by a copy of tin* cut. 
71ie boulders represented occur near Old Upsala, on a hill about 
100 feet above the level of the surrounding c(>untry. ^ 

We shall now proceed to a hasty and cursory survey of the evidence 
confirming the author’s theory, referring, however, every reader who 
wishes for complete satisfaction to the original chapters (xx, and 
xxi.), where he will find every word worthy of attentive perusal. 
In the first place, we should observe that beds of marine shells 
undislinguishable from those of the neighbouring seas, have been 
found at U])sala in Sweden, 30 miles inland from the mouth of 
the Gulf of llothnia, and in many places nearer the coasts of that 
country, and of Norway; in the north-west of Russia at the con¬ 
fluence of the Vaga and Dvina, 150 miles above the mouth of 
the latter at Archangel in the White Sea, These most recent 
marine dej)osits form the basis on which the drift of which we 
have been speaking is scattered, proving their subaqueous accu¬ 
mulation. Finally, similar marine shells have been found (as 
appears by a postscript in August, 1845) absolutely under the 
northern drift upon the Silurian limestone of Esthonia. 

If we examine the parent source of these debris in Scandinavia, 
we shall find the surface of the cTystalline rocks very commonly 

marked 
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iTiarkcd by those striated scratches which have so often beeyn re¬ 
ferred to as proofs of glacial action; and we find long ridge- 
shaped masses of the accumulated drift, there called osars, resem¬ 
bling those which have been considered as the true moraines of 
glaciers;—vet these are foun<l in the lowest tracts of Sweden and 
Finland, most remote from any mountains, and where no heights 
which could possibly maintain glaciers ever could have existe<l. 


In this enlarged plan, the converging terraces C^* O of Ihe section are represented to the left, the line of blocks to the ri^-ht 
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• 

Our authors have shown that large masses of drift impelled 
forward, would, by the effect of their weight, cause the lowest 
pebbles and sand to scratch the subjacent rocks, just in the same 
manner as the pressure of incumbent and advancing glaciers 
would have done. 

These sirite are generally disposed in lines diverging from the 
higher mountain group of Scandinavia as a centre, and the courses 
of the drift form immense trainees^ often prolonged nearly a 
thousand miles from the parent rock, to which, however, following 
up these lines of drift, we always trace them. 

These drift-lines, on account of this radiation, form a centre 
range through Germany and Prussia, north and south. Through 
Russia the average direction is from north-west to south-east, in¬ 
clining of course more to the south on the confines of Poland, and 
becoming due west in the White Sea, On the north coasts of 
Scandinavia the lines are said to range northwards; and from tlx; 
south-western extremity of the peninsula the drift has been carried 
in the direction of our own shores to Norfolk and Yorkshire. 

The abrasion and denudation of the rocks against which these 
currents have swept indicate in like manner their direction and 
force. This is strikingly exhibited in the thousand islets, or 
rather insulated rocks, studding the entrance of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. There the drift-course being from north to south, the 
north side of every low islet exposes a face worn down, rounded, 
polished, and striaU^d, as if by a tremendous macerating weight, 
whilst every south face retains its original abru]>t and rough 
contour. A similar abrasion of the face of every projecting hill 
exposed to the force and direction of the current is founcl els<*- 
where, and generally, to prevail. Here we find ourselves unable 
to employ terms that will not of themselves suggest tlic nature of 
the agents ])roducing such effects. 

Where such projecting rocks have interposed to check the 
course of the current, we find the drift swept away from their ex¬ 
posed face, and accumulated in a long tail, as it were, under 
their lee, as by the divaricated currents sweeping round to meet 
beyond. 

The abrasion in Sweden has exerted its most destructive power 
in denuding the Silurian rocks which appear to have once covered 
very extensively the gneiss in the lowland tracts, leaving only 
detached outliers: and our authors inform us that so much 
Silurian detritus lias been swept off from hence, and transported 
to the low grounds of Germany, that if it could be swc])t back 
again to its native site, it would to a great extent fill up the 
breaches thus occasioned. 

Where the waves of translation have swept over the carboni¬ 
ferous 
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fcrous zone of North-Western Russia, they have in like manner 
carried off with them, to the south-east, quantities of its fragments. 

The boulders of the drift diminish in size as the distance from 
llieir original source increases: thus, around St, Petersburg, we 
often find granite and greenstone blocks of nine or tea feet in 
diameter; about Moscow, six hundred miles from their native 
])osition, they seldom exceed three feet. The larger blocks are 
commonly little worn and subangular, and they are generally 
found lodged on higher plateaux; and especially when the soil 
on these is argillaceous, low spaces and sandy tracts are often 
quite free from them. It is attributed to their conveyance by ice¬ 
bergs, which may have been checked by elevated submarine 
banks, and detained by the tenacious clay, while they would easily 
drift over looser sand. 

Tlie space or bottom over which they have been distributed 
forms generally an inclined plane, or rather undulating surface, 
rising from its Baltic or northern border to its southern limits, on 


the coast line of the hypothetical sea through which we sup|K>se 
llie waves of translation, which have thus carried the drift, 
to have been propagated, Mr. Hopkins has demonstrated the 
competency of such means to accomplish this; while, on the other 
hand. Professor Janies Forbes, after an assiduous personal survey 
of the Alpine glaciers, has proved, by exact ex])eriments tm the 
movements of their ice, that they never can advance, except by 
their gravity, on surfaces inclining downwards. 

The drift is often accumulated on long and elevated ridges, like 
llie ])ebble banks in our present seas. 


The distribution of the drift along its southern terminal limit 


is exactly such as would have taken place if we conceive this to 


have been an ancient line of coast. Where loftier hills would 


have formed promontories advancing into that sea, the boundary 
of the drift has formed curves around their base; and where 
o])ening valleys would represent deep bays, into these the drift 
lias swept, and covered them by its accumulations, as exhibited in 
ibe general map. 

Wc should be sorry under any circumstances to mix up any¬ 
thing like temporary politics with a scientific discussion, other¬ 
wise we must liave paused at some length on our authors' most 
sinking description ot' that singular, unique, superficial deposit 
the black earthy or tchornozem, which covers such enormous tracts 


in Central and Southern Russia. We shall soon, we fear, be 
bul t<K) familiar with the pretty word Tchornozern; for this 
precious humus requires absolutely no manure, and there is 
enough of it to produce countless millions of tchetv/triks oi most 
laudable wheat; and a vast proportion of the inexhaustible area 
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is so situated, both in a geographical and an economical sense, 
that a very moderate bonus in expectation is likely to bring its 
capabilities into eager requisition. The stratum varies from five 
or six feet in depth to fifteen and twenty, and Murchismi speaks 
of the whole taken together as 'occupying the centre of a trough 
large as an European empire’ (p. 558). We must also, and 
more reluctantly, pass by his account of the remarkably inco¬ 
herent condition of the subsoil, which, combined with the changes 
of an extreme climate, produces such extraordinary degradation 
and waste; nor shall we now touch upon other modern variations 
in the physical outlines of this vast region, as depeiulent on the 
action t>f ice in rivers and lakes, or the tremendous debacles ^)f its 
sjjring season. In short, we must wind up our survey of this 
colossal labour of modern geology. Wc have, wo hope, suffi¬ 
ciently expressed our opinion of the distinguished merit of the 
work, and no peroration is called for. Our great aim has been 
to give, as far as it was practicable, a real, not a nominal review ; 
but most imj^erfect after all such must be without due reference 
to the admirable maps, sections, woodcuts, and pictorial views, 
which actually place the framework of Russia before our eyes, 
and bespeak the splendid liberality of those who have prepared 
and presented these magnificent volumes. So, in taking leave of 
our geological triumvirate, we shall simply copy the words with 
which their chief closes his Introductory Chapter :— 

^ A few years ago, when unable to indicate the first created animals, 
or tlie exact relative places occupied by some of the earliest formations, 
we were compelled to trace the sequence downwards by commencing with 
deposits previously analysed, proceeding thence to those of anterior date ; 
but now, having learnt to decipher the very first letters in the long 
records of animal life, we assume a more distinct position as liistorians, 
and exhibit in their natural order the successive organic features which 
appear in the stony legend of the earth, from their earliest dawn to the 
present condition of the planet. 

‘ In a word, after a patient study of the types of palaeozoic life, we can 
now fearlessly assert that the geological history or sequence of the 
earliest races of fossil animals is firmly established. Its truth is sus¬ 
tained by the display of forms which mark the period when the first 
vestiges of life can be discovered, as well as the following successive 
creations; and thus whilst, with the exception of one sacred record, we 
can truly say that the origin of the greatest empires of man is buried in 
fable and superstition, the hard and indelible register, os preserved for 
our inspection in the great book of ancient Nature, is at length inter¬ 
preted and read off witli clearness and precision.’ * 
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Art. hi. —1. Illustrations of the Theory and Practice of Ven- 
tilaiionf with liemarhs on Warming^ Exclusive Lighting^ and 
the Communication of SoinuL By David Boswell llcid, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Follow of tlio Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
liurgh, Honorary Member of ihe Imperial Medico-Cbirurgical 
Society of St. I’etersburgh, Honorary Member of the Hun¬ 
terian Medical Society^ Member of the Medico-Chlrurgual 
Society of London, formerly Vice-President of the Society of 
Arts for Scotland, and Senior President of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh. })p. 451. London, 1844. 

2. Ventilation ; a Rejdg to Misstatements made hy ‘ The Times ’ and 
hy ‘ The AtlmHVum' in reference to Shij)s and linildings Venti- 
lated. hy the Autho? ; imth a few B^emarliS on the opposing aemands, 
in respect to Veniilation, of different Constitutions, By I). B. 
Reid, M.D., F.K.S.E., one of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into tlie state of large Towns and j)opulous Districts in 
England and Wales, iSce, &c. pp. 28. London, 1845. 


^’^HERE has long existed in the civilized world a kind of 
1 vague impression that fresh air is conducive to the health 
and comfort of mankind. It has even been surmised that the 
ancients wore not altogether strangers to this principle; some 
theorists go so far as to suppose that the apertures of our modern 
dwcdliniis—doors, chirnnies, and windows—have been sometimes 
planned with an eye to the salubrity of the inmates, by the 
alternate admission and exclusion of air; in fact, in England the 
term ‘ Ventihition' and as we had hitherto thought, something of 
the praiitice, can be traced two centuries back. About one 
hundred years ago—in the reign of King fJeorge II., an era 
which Dr. Reid evidently considers obsolete if not barbarous— 
one Dr. Hales is said to have made himself remarkable by some 
.systematic essays on what he was pleased to call ‘ Ventilation f 
h(‘ even invented a machine which he named a Ventilatory and 
which, says his biographer (for even his obscurity found a bio¬ 
grapher), ‘ has j)roved to be one of the most extensively useful 
contrivances for the preservation of health and human life ever dis¬ 
covered.’ We had a notion also, that in the reign of George IIL, 
Dr. Bedd<)es and a certain Mr. Richard Lov<!ll Edgworth had 
established a pneumatic institution at Bristol under the direction 
of one Humphry Davy, where something that, at first sight, 
loc^s very like a main feature of Dr. Reid’s new system, was not 
only indicated but practised. Tlie Philosophical Transactions 
too, and several of those recondite collections of forgotten things 
called Encyclopsrdias, contain essays and articles on ‘ Ventilation f 

and 
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and indeed, happening within these few days to turn to ' Bnclulu s 
Domestic Medicine^' we found there what (if Dr. Reid had not 
forewarned us) would have seemed to our ignorance some very 
sensible observations on the effect of ventilation on human 
health. We could mention several still more recent names wluc'h 
we thought had acquired some celebrity in these matters; but as 
l^r, Reid doesnotconsi<lcranyof them, ancient or modern, worthy 
of the slightest notice, but, on the contrary, claims for himself the 
sole discovery of scientific ventilation, we are entitled to conclude 
that whatever accidental resemblance there may be between his 
great system and any of their prior attempts, must be merely 
fortuitous, and that Ventilation has, under his auspices, become 
a ^ new which has not only effaced all the vague and 

imperfect dabblings of former experimentalists, but lias obtained 
for Doctor Reid a high and honourable rank amongst the in¬ 
ventive benefactors of mankind. This is esiabbshed as axiom¬ 
atic truth in almost every page of the great work before us, but 
no where in so quotable a form as we find it in a defence of Dr. 
Reid from ‘the malignity of some critical conUunporaries’ pub¬ 
lished in the Edinburgh Weekly Reyister of the 14th of January, 
1846, which, though of course anonymous, has very much the 
odour of being written by Dr. Reid himself—it is at least quite 
in the style of his larger works, and worthy his modest and philo¬ 
sophical pen, ])arlicularly such passages as these:— 

‘ The science itself dates but a few years back: and even its most 
elementary truths are little appreciated by the jmblic. Dr. Reid was 
the Jirst who directed his unwearied industry and his scientific acumen 
to subdue those terrible but invisible enemies that surrouud man 
wherever he may wander'—in sleep or in wakefulness, at his work or at 
his feasts—and to forge weapons tu enable him to wage deadly warfare 
with the subtle and omnipotent Genii oj the Air,^ 

That the practice of the medical profession has been often be¬ 
fore called * a deadly warfare" we do not pretend to deny; but, we 
presume that no one will question the absolute originality of a 
scietice that thus enables its author ^ to subdue the omnipotent 
Genii of the Air/ And yet the elements of this wonderful art— 
as of so many other great discoveries—are few and simple. As 
Sir Isaac Newton was led by the fall of an apple to weigh and 
measure the orbs and orbits of the planetary universe, so Dr. Reid 

_the Newton of Ventilation—from observing that wind frequently 

comes in at the bottom of a door, and that smoke (before the^in- 
tcoduction of parliamentary sweeping) used generally to go up the 
chimney, has imagined a system which, in justice to its dis^verer, 
may be called Reid- Ventilation—n. system whereof the chief feature 
is, that every Louses is to be provided with a larder for cold air and 
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an oven for hot; from which not only every room, but each person 
in ('very room may be accommodated with cold or hot to his in<li- 
viflual taste as easily as one in a tavern can have a hot chop or a 
slice ol cold ham. The illnatration of this admirable system is 
the object of the work before us; and w^e trust, however ina*lequale 
our explanation of these sublime mysteries of ‘modern science’ 
may he, our sincere admiration and indeed veneration for Doctor 
Reid will be a strikinjj; and honourable contrast to that ‘ malignant 
criticism’ of which he has heretofore had reason to complain. 

It has been a frequent subject of psychological inquiry, how 
far the idiosyncrary or peculiar turn of an individual intellect may 
have directed it to great discoveries that seem at first sight a<'ci- 
dental—and philos<iphical critics are fond of tracing a similarity 
or consonance between an author’s subject and the scope and style 
of his mode of treating it. In Newton's works we see a sini]>li- 
city, a gravity, and a condensation admirably in character with the 
great principle lie develojis; and so in his rival Dr. Reid we 
acknowhidge that the extreme liglitncss, diffusion, and tenuity of 
the work is in ])erfect harmony with the nature of the subject. 
IVtronius we think called some very thin texture ^ woven ah'; 
Dr. Reid’s book may be justly called ^printed air^ —a great 
expanse without any visible substance, and of such extreme simi¬ 
larity and mobility of parts, that any one paragraph has much 
the same meauing as any other, and all may be mixed together or 
transposed, ba(;kward or forwards, up or down, without becoming 
in any sensible degree less distinct and clear:—a hajipy adajitation 
of style, which we the rallier insist upon as. an excuse for the 
difficulty w'e shall find in condensing it into any shape or sub¬ 
stance, or of making our readers understand how there may really 
be in the work itself, as in the clement it treats of, great weight 
and wonderful combination, where the common eye can see 
nothing at all. 

I'herc is another important point also in which Dr. Reid’s de¬ 
sign harmonizes most felicutously with his subject. It is quite 
transparent—very easily seen thronyh —and yet if carefully ana¬ 
lyzed, the products we have no doubt would be found very sub¬ 
stantial. Indeed both the subject and the object of Dr. Reid’s 
exjieriments, each having three component parts, may be reduced 
to the common formula oi I s + d, thus ; / represents ‘ oxygen^ 
the^great element whose power on the material [and scientific] 
world is more marked than any other substance’ (§ 362) : s re¬ 
presents ' nitroyen —larger in bulk though less in value than/, 
hut useful in animal economy as diluting and facilitating the use 
of oxygen’ (§364); d, being the very small portion of carbonic 
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acid which, thoug;h not an absolute impurity, ^is of so inferior a 
quality as not to be worth consideration when mixed in so small a 
proportion with oxygen [/] and nitrogen [.s] ; and on which alone 
human life cannot bo mainlaincd,’ (§ 462,) This is curious : 
but we regret to add, that although Dr. Reid states accurately, as 
we shall see by and bye, his daily and annual consumption of oxy¬ 
gen, nitrogen, and carbonic, he no where gives us any distinct mea¬ 
sure of the quantities of the other substances designated as L s. rL 
that he has absorbed, oris capable of absorbing. We rec'oinmcnd 
the further analysis of this interesting matter to that celebrated 
financial chemist, Mr. Joseph Hume. 

Dr. Reid judiciously establishes in limine the originality and 
importance of the new science by telling us that—- 

‘ before the discoveries of Priestley, Scheele, Lavoisier, and Black,* ilie 
term ventilation cowW have hail no distinct and definite meaning; llie 
chemistry of the numerous gases was a blank in the page of science, 
and they too often surrounded or entered the habitations men without 
being perceived.^ —p. ix. 

It is tibvious enough that no one could open a window or shut 
a door without a scientific knowledge of ‘ the numerous gases’ 
which compose what is poi)ularly called the wind; and that 
the admitting the air to the inside or even the outside of our 
liouses, without a previous examination of its quality, is, in Dr. 
Reid’s opinion, a most dangerous practice—as bad as hiring a 
servant without a previous inquiry into his character. Indeed, 
in a perfect system of ventilation, such as the Doctor eventually 
hopes to sec realised, l\\c ' character' of the sev'cral portions of 
the atmosphere with wlilch mankind are to allow themselves to 
come into contact will be so carefully examined, that air will 
be no longer ^ the chartered libertine ’ of the olden limes, but 
so watched and warded that any foul winds or exhalations found 
wandering about the streets will be arrested by a ventilating 
police, and confined to hard labour in certain penit(‘ntiary recep¬ 
tacles, whence they will not be released ‘ till their characters 
shall be completely altered.’—§ lOL 

We have not room for Dr. Reid’s diagrams (figs. 13 and 14) 
of the concatenated cells and drains which are to honeycomb the 
subsoil of our streets for the arrest and confinement of bad 
air, and of Uie lt)fty shafts by which the peccant effluvia are to 
be carried off, and which would make a city look like a forest 
of columns. The shafts, as exhibited in the elevation (fig. 14), 
are to be Doric columns of about the dimensions, it seems, of 

♦ Why these names are placed in this order, or ratlier (lisorder, we know not; and 
why the Doctor takes no more notice of Cavendish than of old Hales, the readers of onr 
last Number will wonder. 
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the Duke of York’s in Waterloo Place; and, as far as we can 
jud^o from the plan (fify, 13), we do not think that it would re¬ 
quire for all London much more than ten thousand such columns 
to complete the author’s equally philanthropic and aesthctical 
<lesi^n. Delijjhted, however, as we sincerely are at the prospect 
of works so salubrious and magnificent, it is our duty to observe 
tliat Dr. Reid, though in general very jealous of smoke, which he 
everywhere paints in the blackest colours, does not seem to attach 
suflicient importance to the obvious objection that the ten thou¬ 
sand fire-shafts will do more mischief by smoke, soot, and other de¬ 
leterious results of combustion, than the foul air could have done 
if it had not been sent to these columnar Houses of Correction. 
Dr. Reid, we admit, attenuates such objections by suggesting the 
cmploynient of coke, and the forcing all chimnies to consume 
their own smoke;; l>ut cv(»n in pi’(‘paring <:oko for the use of those 
yr^olian eryastuhi the injurious products must be evolved some¬ 
where ; and sinec the lamented loss of Mr. Michael Angelo Tay¬ 
lor, of antifuliginous memory, the smoke of the metropolis has 
become exceedingly mutinous^ and, in a lamentable majority of 
cases, absolutely refuses to t-onsuine itself. 

But it would be doing injustice? to a philosophical work—the 
result of ‘ indefatigable industry and scientific acumen,' elabo¬ 
rately divided anti arranged into seven leading *—exclu¬ 
sive of preface, introduction, index, and appendix — t;lassified with 
scientific exactness into about thirty chapters, and subdivided 
again into 857 parafjraplis, and illustrated with no less than 330 
diagrams —it woulfl be, we say, doing injustice to so systematic a 
we)rk not to give some connected view of the order in which the 
author proceeds— ex fiimo dare lucent. 

He begins by giving some very novel and, we might say, sur¬ 
prising information as to the general nature of the atmosphere:— 

‘ No agent exerts a more continuous power upon man than the 
atiuosphere by which he is surrounded. He depends upi)n it for the 
breath of life. It forms the great pabulum vit<c, to which all other 
nourishment is subordinate, and without wliich death immediately 
ensues. It is the medium of those vibrations, without which there 
would be no voice to cheer man in his present abode, no language, no 
melody, nor harmony of sounds; it conveys the fragrance of the most 
odoriferous and attractive flowers; it warns him equally, by their 

offensive impression, of numerous sources of disease and danger. 

Rut the atmosphere is no less wonderful when viewed in the various 
changes which it effects in the animal and vegetable kingdom, than in 
the mild and genial movements which it presents on a summer’s eve, or 
in the violent action which it assumes in the wind, the ruin, and the 
tempest.’—§ 2, 5. m 

The revelation of all these wonderful and hitherto unknown 

properties 
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properties of the atmosphere is due to that modern chemistry 
which Dr. Reid assumes as the basis of his new science; but 
strange and lamentable it is to find Dr. Reid obliged to confess 
that men arc so besotted as to be insensible to these astonishing 
discoveries, and to go on breatliing the present combination of 
gases with as much indifference as our ancestors did the old- 
fashioned atmosphere. Man, he says, 

* is comparatively indifferent as to the nature and quality of the air 
that he consumes... .The standard of taste for fresh and pure at^nos- 
pheric air even among those classes of society who have every luxury 
at command, must be considered at present as very much below what 
is required for health; and even where the want of it is felt and 
acknowledged, the amount of value placed upon it is so small and 
trifling, that the expense and trouble of ])roviding pro])er channels 
for its supply are considered aerioUvS objections to its introduction.’— 
pp. 5, 6. 

No improvement of this vicious taste could. Dr. Reid repeats, 
have been expected 

‘ till the discoveries of modern science revealed the nature and com¬ 
position of atmospheric air’ (§ 15). ‘Then indeed a new era dawned 
on the question by unfolding the constitution of atmospheric air.’—§ 16. 

But alas it has dawned in vain. Dr. Reid has still to lament, 
which he docs very pathetically, the rough treatment to which 
that interesting organ of life vulgtarly called the lungs is subjected 
by the obstinacy of mankind in breathing the common atmosphere 
crude and raw, just as if Priestley, Scheelc, Lavoisier, Black, 
and, above all, Dr. Reid, had not warned them that it consists <jf 
several component parts, and that it may be as comfortably 
mixed and brewed, and cooled or heated, and sw eetened or taken 
plain, as a glass of gin-and-water. 

And what is still more lamentable, the remedy of the evil seems 
so distant as to be almost hopeless:— 

‘ Until the great elementary truths of physical science shall he intro¬ 
duced as essential branches of education in schools and academics, 
among the humblest as well as in the highest walks of life^ it cannot be 
expected that there will be that desirable apj)reciation of the value of a 
pure and wholesome atmosphere which must ever be one of the ]>rincipal 
objects of all who desire to advance the cause of public health. The 
cloud must be removed that veils at present the true state of the case 
from the great mass of the community.*—§ 18. 

This and some other hints in the course of the work lead us 
to hope that if the Government should be so far alive to the best 
interests not only of this country, but of humanity itself, as to add 
a Ventilating College to the Institution in Gower Street (where 
common faml says it is peculiarly needed), Dr. Reid, when he 
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stiall liave terminated his arduous labours in the Houses of Par¬ 
liament, inig;ht be prevailed upon to accept the Presidency, in 
addilion to the Commissionerahip which has been ju<hciously con- 
h*rred on him in the interval between the publication of liLs two 
works. We should in this case venture to sui^p^est, as a matter 
both of taste and economy, that the President’s lodg^ing’ ought to 
be on the classical model of the Temple of the WindSj and that 
his salary might, if it suited his personal convenience, be made 
payable in his native district—at the Bank of Ayr. 

Put whatever details may be adopted, the necessity for some 
grand remedial system is urgent. Dr. Reid enurnerales three 
])rincij)al sources of the mortality of the human race—two, at 
least, of which have not been, by less profound in([uirers, con¬ 
sidered as so immediately or extensively fatal as his ‘indefatigable 
industry and scientific acurnerr have discovered them to be. 

‘ Mental anxiety may, pcrhajis, be considered the most powerful 
enemy to the duration of human life, and, next to it, defective nutri¬ 
ment, whether in quantity or quality. But after these, no other cause, 
at least in .modern times, appears to have inflicted so great an amount 
of evil upon the Iniman race as defective ventilation.’—p. x. 

11 wo were not overborne by this decisive authority, we should 
linrdly have surmised that ‘ mental anxiety ’ had been more exten¬ 
sively fatal than defective nourishment; nor so powerful an enemy 
to human life as war, shipwreck, small-pox, dropsy, gout, and, 
above all, that natural, as it was supposed, and pretty general 
disease vulgarly called old age ; but we bow to Dr. Reid’s superior 
judgment; and the proposition thus forced on our conviction, that 
tlefevtivc ventilation is more ^ fatal than all the maladies—except 
anxiety and hunger—that flesh is heir to,’ fills us with equal 
w'onder and alarm—wonder, how it is that mankind lias not been 
exterminated during the interval between the Deluge and Dr. 
Bback—alarm, at finding that this ‘ terrible,’ and the more ter¬ 
rible because ‘ invisible scourge,’ is now desolating every private 
habitation, and almost every jiublic institution, in the empire— 
with, indeed, the exception of the very two places about which 
the public at large feels perhaps the least anxiety—Dr. Reid’s 
own class-room, and the Houses of Parliament. 

Impressed, as. we profess ourselves to be, with a due reverence 
for Dr. Reid’s opinions, developed, as our readers see, with so 
much clearness, sobriety, and good sense, we are still willing to 
hope—not venturing to advance any personal experience of our 
own against the data of Dr. Reid, but from the great fact of the 
duration of mankind during the many ages in which no one thought 
of ventilation a la Reid —^ihat his philanthropy may exaggerate a 
little our present danger; and as this consideration naturally C4r- 
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ries us back to the earlier a^e's, we should venture to suggest for 
Dr. Reid’s ingenious \wii in any intervals of leisure that the ven¬ 
tilation of the H{)uses of Parli;unent may allows him, an inquiry 
into the ventilation of Noah’s Ark, and some explanation of the 
mode in which animal life was maintained at that extraordinary 
crisis* This would be a valuable supplement to Bishop W’ilkin's 
calculations of the stowage and provisioning of that celebrated ves¬ 
sel; find if lie llnds, as he reasonably may* that it is a question 
too weighty for any individual, wc submit that an inquiry into 
the ventilation of Noah’s Ark, with reference to the New House 
of Coaiiiioiis, could not be thought undeserving the attention of 
the same Cominiltco—Benjamin lIav^es, Esquire, (Chairman— 
who have already sat (as Dr. Reid frequently informs us, pj>. 
CO, G5, 488, (See.) upon ‘ Sniohe,^ so much to their own credit—• 
the advantage of the country—and, above all, to the honour of 
their distinguished chairman ;—who has ever since been nominated 
(even, we believe, by Gov(?rnments professing op})ositc politics) 
on all those various (-ommissions of Taste and the Fine Arts that 
adorn our enl ened era—and are, we conclude fronj this and 
several other circumstanccis, destined to end in the subject of the 


Honourable Member’s former labours. 

But if the public danger from a nc'glect of Rend-Ventilation 
be very awful, the prospects opened i)y tiio future introduc¬ 
tion of lL(! science are proportloiiably bright. To say that 
‘ man dies of a sto]>j)age of the breath ’ has been hitherlo con¬ 
sidered as a mere vulgarism: but Dr, lieid seems to think 
that it is a great medical fact, and that breath may he mechani¬ 
cally sujiplicd by the new science to a degree that wnll set 
all the ordinary modes of death at defiance. The Psalmist— 
speaking, of course, of human nature as it existed before Black 
and Priestley—tells us that ‘ the days of our age are threescore 
years and ten; and though men be so strong that they come to 
fourscore years, yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow; 
so soon passeth it away, and we are gone.’ Dr. Reid, however, is 
of a morci liberal opinion, and informs us that 


‘ If wc look to the facts pointed out by modern chemistry and physio¬ 
logy in reference to the human frame, and contrast the provisions which 
the Creator has made for giving it power and cndurasrice, with the extent 
to which these arc too often counteracted ])y ignorance, or inattention to 
the laws of life, or Ijy the reckless and careless indifference with wliich 
health and life arc exj^osed, it is not affirming too much to say, that a 
great addition to llja length ami to comfort might be rcasonahhj anlici* 
pated in all elasscs of society^ w ere the laws that regulate it generally 
understood!, and applied to the circumstances of daily life .’—§ 46. 

‘ An HONOURED age of eighty^ ninetyy or a hundred years might then 
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)»e ex])ecte(l to become the avmtge standard of human life, instead of the 
tAceptioii, as it is at present.’—§ 47. 

JI ore we must observe cn passant that Dr. Reid not only bestows 
longevity, but, like the Equitable Insurance Company, throws in 
a bonus on ventilated lives—which are to be not only long, but 
‘ honoured,^ As to the luain point, however, of difference between 
King David and Doctor David—the duration of human life— 
we hope that we shall not be censured for old-fashioned pre¬ 
judice in preferring the authority of the Psalmist to that of the phy¬ 
sician—ins})iration to ventilation ; but whether we be in this point 
right or wi<»ng, Dr. Reid’s opinions arc entitled to so much 
respectful attention that we venture to jwopose that the large 
reward wdiich lie evidently expects, and still more evidently 
deserves, in addition to what(wer amount of / + ,<f-f d, he may 
have already al)S<u'hed, shoul<l he granted in the shape of a pen¬ 
sion worthy tlie gratitude of a groat and wealthy country, to com¬ 
mence on the day that he shall attain his lOOthyear, and to be 
increased by a liheial addition for every subsequent anniversary 
beyond Uiat ^honoured Such a pension will be the 

liighi St and most rational honour of which human nature is sus- 
ceptilile, being at once the prool, the monument, and the reward 
of the specific seivice. 

We j'(4iH;tantly leave this deliglitful prospect for the more 
]>ainful tojiic of tlic condition of mankind under our present de¬ 
plorable nc'gba t of scientific ventilation. It is no part of our 
fluty on this occaslfin to recapitulate the more obvious effects of 
bad air on buutau health and comfort, whicli, as we have before 
hinted, many former WTiters have touclied upon, and which are, we 
leav, too familiar to the experience of every man and woman who 
visits—even without any very distinct notions of oxygen or nitrogen 
—the sad abodes of sickness and poverty. I'hey would be out 
oi jilace here ; our present object being only Reid - Ventilation — 
those views which are, we may say, exc lusively the Doctor's. 

'Die Doctor, under the head External Ventilation, contemplates 
the possibility of Ixdng called upon to ventilate vast spaces of what 
is commonly called open air:— 

‘ Kxkrnal VenUlution is,’ he says, ‘ the supjily of air to streets, 
squares, courts, aiul alleys, or to any special situation or area not in- 
alnded in buildings,^ —p. 11. 

He then proceeds statistically to show the consumption of air in 
London:— 

‘ The inlmbilimts of London, amounting in number to two millions, 
respire, every minute, 370,370 cubic feet, or 12.f tons of air, and con¬ 
sequently require, for resphatiou (dune^ 0,033,000 tons per annum. 
vVllowing, however, 10 cubic feet per minute to each individual for the 
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supply of his various wants, the consumption amounts to 359,000,000 
of tons annually, or nearly 1,000,000 of tons daily/—pp. 14, 15. 

These observations are so explanatory of the practical advantages 
of ventilation, that our readers will be glaVl to have one or two 
more specimens of the axiomatic facts on which Dr. Reid founds 
his system:— 

‘ One man during a life of 50 years makes 525,600,000 respirations, 
inspires 166*3 tons of air, consumes 18*57 tons of oxygen, discharges 
19*8 tons of carbonic acid from his lungs, containing 5*475 tons of 
carbon, or about 80 times the weight of his own body (1501b.). Were 
he allowed 10 cubic feet of air per minute, he would, during 50 years, 
have used nearly 900 tons.*—p. 15. 

This seeins to imply that an individual ought not to be ^ allowed' 
quite so much when the supply is limited; and he tells us else¬ 
where—and more than once—that ^ a defective supply is the 
most prevailing evil ’ (§ 402) ; but however individuals may be 
occasionally stinted, or particular localities imperfectly supplied, 
it is consolatory that Dr. Reid has enabled himself, by some 
elaborate calculations, to assure us that mankind at large are— 
even on the fullest allowance and with air ii discvMon —in no 
great danger of a scarcity :— 

* The inhabitants of the earth, taken at 1,000,000,000, respire annually 
3,327,000,000 of tons of air, and evolve 109]^ millions of Ions of carbon. 
The total weight of the atmosphere is about 5,261,000,000,000,000 of 
tons, so that it would require 1,580,000 years to elapse before tlie whole 
atmosphere could be respired by the human inhabitants of earih. 

‘ Of the atmosphere, 78 per cent., or 4,103,6(X),000,00(),000 tons are 
nitrogen,* and 22 per cent., or 1,157,400,000,000,000 tons are oxygen. 
Of this quantity, there are annually consumed, by the human irdiahi- 
tants of the globe, 371,250,000 tons of oxygen, so that it would require 
nearly 3,120,000 years for this supply to be exhausted, supposing respi¬ 
ration to be carried on till the last portions arc consumed,’—pp. 15, 16. 

The good sense and practical utility of these calculations will 
be appreciated by every reader, and will excite, we think, a 
lively desire in the public mind for the establishment of that sys¬ 
tem of education, frequently recommended by Dr. Reid, which 
is to teach ‘ the humblest as well as the highest walks of life/ 
that it would take a thousand millions of men and three millions 
of years to exhaust the oxygen, being about one-fourth, of the 
atmosphere—while it would lake that same number only half the 
time to respire the w/io/e atmosphere, oxygen and all! The past, 
present, and prospective consumption of oxygen, &c., by the non¬ 
human ^ inhabitants of the globe,’ appears to be omitted either 
accidentally pr as too minute for consideration. 

Former writers have, we have said, laid most stress on venti¬ 
lating the habitations of the pof>r. Dr. Reid is by no means 
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iinlifiermt to their wants, and makes many sympathising remarks 
on their condition ; but the new ventilation is a very costly luxury, 
and therefore the princi])al object of his work is to recommend 
the science, both in theory and practice, to those who are able to 
pay for it—the rich—j)ublic bodies—club-bouses—and ' The 
Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Honourable Members of the House of Commons' to whom he re¬ 
spectfully, and perhaps expectantly; dedicates his volume. As 
we feel ourselves bound to give a specimen of the sciodife dia¬ 
grams whicli h)nn so distinguishing a feature of this great work, 
Ave shall, in the first instance, select one which represents, we 
presume, a room in a club, in Avhich the want of ventilation 
exhibits itself by comatose stupor—the first syin])toin, as the 
Doctor states, of the ])rcsence of carbonic acid, Avhich, when in 
excess, produces immediate dciath. 



The unlearned reader, perhaps, sees no great symptom of 
death in this diagram: of which, however, no other explanation is 
given than our being told at the interval of above 200 pages that 
the air comes in at the door and goes out at the chimney, and 
that it is the representation of ‘a soporific apartment;’ but 
liow or Avhy ‘ soporific ’ nowhere appears. This apparent omission 
is, we doubt not, a proof of that personal modesty which always 
accompanies real genius. Doctor Reid being reluctant to own 
that the jirincipal figure standing at the end of the table and 
evidently producing whatever there is of soporific influence, is the 
Doctor himself addressing a select audience on the advantages of 
ventilation. 


Doctor 
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Doctor Reid proceeds to make many very judicious and pathetic 
observations on churches:— 

‘The congregation is not unfrequentiy placed in an atmosphere of ex¬ 
treme impurity, poisonous in itstcudoncy, aricsliug or interfering witli 
some of the most important functions of life to such au extent that thty 
are occasionally susj)cnded for a time, when a trmporarjj death —or 
fainting, takes place.’—p. 44. 

Rut even when ‘temporary death’ d<K*s not actually occur, the 
fatal soporific symptoms arc frequent:— 

‘In those churches in which 1 have watched the progress of the in¬ 
fluence of vitiated air, as the service proceeded, on individuals, a sliglit 
and marked flush in the countenance usually apjicarcd in a short tune; 
this was soon succeeded by a sense of heat and oppression, and a tvn- 
deney to sleeps more or less marked according to the eohdiiiou o f the 
atmosphere^ and the extent to whieh the attention W((s engaged .'— p. 42, 

We had ourselves witnessed similar appcnvaiices, but had igno¬ 
rantly attributed them to the somnolent influence of another cause 
—shall we own it—the sermon. In this indeed tve were counlc- 
nauced by the opinion of that eminent divine, Dean Swift, who, 
in his own sermon on the accident of Kutychus, Acts xx. 9, sn\s. 
^ I have chosen this text with a. design to disturb, if possible, some 
part in this audience of half an hours sleep, for the convenienec 
and exercise whereof i\i\% yAixcg, at this season <f the day, is very 
much celebrated.^ The gratitud(% however, which'the whole cle¬ 
rical body owe to Doctor Held for his refutation of this <!lsparaging 
opinion will, we fear, be somewhat diminished when tiny find that 
the chief merit in his eyes of men’s jgoing to church at all, is that 
churches being, as he hopes to see them, scientifically ventilated, 
men may receive fifiy-two lessons in every year ((exclusive of 
Saints’ days, Good Friday, and Christmas Day) in the science of 
ventilation. 

‘ Were the ventilation of churches placed generally upon a jiropcr 
footing, this measure would not only be cxb’cmely beneficial in the 
direct results that would be produced, but tend powerfully, by the 
weekly demonstration which it would present, to extend a htowledyr of 
the practicability and importance of the universal introduction of simple 
and economical arrangements for ensuring ventilation.’—p. 41. 

This is certainly the most scientific reason wc ever before mot 
for going to church, and cannot fail additionally to recoininend 
the pious and ingenious author to the patronage of ‘ the Might 
Honourable the Lords Sptritfial.' 

One, w^e will venture to say, of the very most curious experi¬ 
ments ever made in modern chemistry was conductcHl by Doctor 
Reid and his assistants in some of the Churches of Edinburgh:— 

' On one occasion, Jifty specimens of air \vere taken by my pupils 

and 
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iiiid otliers who took an interest in tins question, from difforent churches 
ill l']dinburgh, and when the action which tiicy had on the teat employed 
waft bliowji, by the exhibition of the speciiaeus at the Ro\ul Sueiely, 
main/ metnhers^ at once, named the rhan*hes from which dilfervnt 
spccitneus had been tahen^ from their hnotcledfje of the r/aie of the^ 
afmosidicrc that yeneraHy prev'aded (here! —pp. 42, 43. 

This, we believe, exceeds all the wonders of modern seienee, and 
we heartily wish that Doctor Reid had g^lven us a few inoie details 
of so curious an cx])eriment—what ‘ testwixs employed/ and hou, 
exactly, the results exhibited tlnunselves—whetlier. for e\amj)le, 
the Erastian, I'n^cklrk, and Relief Kirk breezes were at oiui! 
and broadly distliiguisbahh?—and tluni^ to descend to minuter 

pointSj whether Dr. C-’s atmosphere appeared supei latively 

sour—Mr. (3-’s turbid and nauseous. Dr. M-’s pecu- 

liaily overchar 2 :(Ml with oj>iates, and Dr. C-’s mor<‘ than 

usually like milk and water. We presume a nice chemical 
analysis miff hi have also afforded traces of the texla of the re- 
spei tive jneachers. It would be quite as easy, and noi less useful 
than tlie other results of Dr. Reid’s quiiupu^gesluial experiment, 

II lit if those eeelcsiastleal results are curious, still more so, as 
well as mor<> important, are those obtained from a c4ass of ob¬ 
servations of a more substantial and every-day nature. 'Fhe fol¬ 
lowing^ extracts, long^ as they are, will we think amply rejiay the 
attcntuni of our readers by their felicitous application of medical 
SI ienee to the ])ractical details of social life. 


‘ It appears to lie universally admitted, tliat a low diet diminishes 
tlie necesbity for much air, and that, on tlic other hand, where there ia 
little air, there cannot be a great appetite for food.’—j). 18o. 

This mode of dinunishiiigr the human ‘ apjuHitc for food ’ is no 
doubt v(u’y sound in theory, and cannot fail to attract the prac¬ 
tical attention of sea-captains on long voyages, guanlians of ])a- 
riblies, keepers of tables-d’hdte, masters of cheaj> boarding- 
schools, and (after the repeal of the Corn Laws) faimers, 
country gentlemen, and generally all the j)oorer classes of society; 
while the converse of the proposition exhibited iu the continua¬ 
tion of Dr, Reid s observations deserves, if possible, still more 
general attention. 


‘ There are no periods accordingly, if w^c except a period of severe 
bodily exercise, where the constitution demands such a variety of supply 
as immediately before and after dinner; and, in the present state of 
bociety, a large share of tlie evil not unfrequcntly attendant upon a 
dinner party does not always arise so raucli from individuals having 
taken more than their constitution requires, but rather from the vitiated 
air with which the system is usually surrounded at such periods. Some 
years ago, about 50 members of one of the Royal Society Clubs at 
Edinburgh, dined in an apartment I had constructed, wliere, thougli 
illuminated by gas, the products of its combustion were essentially ex¬ 
cluded, 
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eluded, as they were all removed by a ventilating tube connected with, 
but concealed in, the drop of the Gothic pendant in which the central 
lights were placed. Large quantities of a mild atmosphere were con¬ 
stantly supplied, and passed in quick succession through the apartment 
^throughout the whole evening, the efiect being varied from time to time 
by infusing odoriferous materials, so that the air should imitate suc¬ 
cessively that of a Imwiider Jlcldy or an orange grove^ &c. Nothing 
very special was noticed during the time of dinner by the members; 
but Mr. Barry, of the British Hotel, who provided the dinner, and 
who, from the members of the club being frequently in the habit of 
dining at his rooms, was familiar with their constitutions, showed the 
committee that three times the amount of udnes had been taken that 
v^as usuallg consumed hy the same party in a room lighted by gas, but 
not ventilated —that he had been surprised to observe that gentlemen 
whose usual allowance was two glasses^ iook^ without hesitation^ as 
much as half a bottle—that those who were in the habit of taking half a 
bottle^ took a bottle and a half and thai^ in shorty he had been com¬ 
pelled twice to send hackney-coaches for additional supplies during 
dinner^ though be had provided a larger supply than usual, considering 
the circumstances under which the members met/ 

It is most pleasing, by the way, to fiiid that Dr. Reid has a 
warm and intelligent convert and coadjutor in the person of this 
Athenian Boniface—but to proceed :— 

‘ Minute inquiries afterwards assured me, that no hcadaclie nor other 
injurious const'.quence had followed this meeting, nor were any of the 
members aware, at the moment, that they had partaken more heartily 
than usual, till Mr. Barry showed them what had taken place. The 
meeting included individuals of all ages, and of extreme variety of oc¬ 
cupations, among whom there were judges and members of Parliament, 
medical men and members of Ibcbar, naval and military officers, whose 
different ages varied as much as their very various professional occupa¬ 
tions/—pp. J80, 181. 

Nothing, we think, can give a higher idea of Dr. Reid’s can¬ 
dour than his relating this remarkable anecdote; for it may 
surely excite in many minds doubts and scruples concerning the 
moral advantages of a system which induced an assembly of 
judges, members, medical men, &c.— (Dr. Reid, it seems, in¬ 
cluded)—to drink, without knowing what they were about, three 
limes their usual allowance, and this under the delusion that Mr. 
Barry’s tavern was a ‘lavender field/ or an ‘orange grove!’ 
Blackwood’s Nodes Amhrosiame were teelotalism to this! 

It is now time to exhibit something of the mechanical pro- 
c:esses by whicli Dr. Reid produces these little less than mira- 
c:ulous results. This, however, is not very easy, for though acci¬ 
dental causes and effects, such as those at the F.R.S.E. dinner, 
arc occasionally given, we find no very distinct statements of any 
g(‘ucrid principle. This arises, say Dr. Reid’s detractors, from 
his having no principle to stale; but surely this is unfair. They 

might 
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might as well say that there was no principle to be found in 
liuclid’s Elements, because on the foundation of a few axioms 
and postulates, the principles develop themselves in a series of 
propositions. So Dr. Reid, assuming two axioms: 1st, that fresh 
air is wholesome; 2 nd 5 foul air disagreeable,—and with only 
tlirce j)oitalates; 1st, of doing as he pleases with all existing 
edifices ; 2nd, of liaving an unlimited supply of money ; and 3rd, 
that no one he allowed to complain of failures—proceeds in a 
series of propositions and diagrams to develop a general system, 
which may be thus staled—viz. that doors, windows, and chimneys 
are, for all the j)urposes of ventilation, to he henceforth abol shed ; 
—that the lower story of every building, public or private, is to 
he appropriated (as is now done in the Houses of Parliament) 
to ventilating offices—with, as before mentioned, a cold larder for 
beeping fresh air, and a hot closet for cooking caloric, with 
separate pipes by vvliich air of all varieties of temperature and 
odour shall be thrown into each room, and every part of each 
room, by ‘millions’ of perforations or little holes in the floors 
and ceilings, and even in the sofas and tables;—and finally that 
this variegated air—in quantity fifty or a hundred times as much 
as is now supplied by doors and windows—is, after being breathed 
or burned, to be carried into one great shaft, and thence by arti¬ 
ficial moans into the upper regions of the atmosphere. This will 
1)0 made more intelligible by another of Dr. ReuVs diagrams;— 



The perforated floors and ceilings are marked by the horizontal 
dotted lines />, b, b and c, c, c, and the mode in which the air is 
introduced and conducted is marked by the wavy lines and arrow 
heads. Thus every room in a house will be, as it were, a box sus¬ 
pended 
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pended within the substantial walls and floors of the edifice, 
with a clear air-passa{?e all round to be supplied with the refju- 
lated * pabulum vitir ’ from the larder below, as is exhibited in 
several other diagrams which we have not room to copy. The 
beautiful simplicity of this system, and the ease and convenience 
with which it can be introduced into early and general ufie, are so 
obvious, that Dr. lleid thinks it superfluous to say much on that 
head; and we for our parts can say nothing, but that the expense 
of turning: every house into a nest of Chinese boxes, and tlie loss 
of size by diminishing each room about two feet every way, arc but 
slight drawbacks when c*ojnj>ared to the liealth and ^ imumred' 
longevity which they are to produce to the regenerated inmates. 
We have not heard, liowever, that this system has been as y(U in¬ 
troduced into any private house ; but on its application to the 
Houses of Parliament—the only real exjierirncnt, ive believe, that 
has been made—our readers uill expect a few oliservations. 

Tlie first and most remarkable po^Ye^ that Hr. Reid scMuns to 
have acquired is that of supplying air in given quantities and 
even of any required odour and teinjierature, to iiulivi<lual 
members. Mr. Sjieaker of course, in consideration of his dignity, 
has an atmo.sphero ol'his own, and is first served :— 

* Since the altcrutioiis were made in 183G, the atmosphere with wliidi 
tlic Itigiit ITonoura])le the Speaker is suj)plied has been piuced under 
special cimtrol.’—j). 20(>. 

Tlic Sergeant-at-Ariris is similarly provided ; and if individual 
members were, like Mr. Speaker and the Sergeant, always to 
f)ccupy the same seats, they might be furnished, according to the* 
respective tastes, to almost any extent; ft)r Dr. R(*id has given us 
a catalogue, something in the nature of a hill of fare at a French 
lif^tanrants of the various atmospheres which might be su])plied. 
We once thought Beauvilliers’ Carte a great curiosity, but wc 
now think Dr. Reid's as infinitely superior, as science is to 
c'ookcry, and the fragrance of the ventilated House of Commons 
to the fumes of an omelette souffiee :— 


1. Dry air 

2. Dry and liot air 

3. Dry and cold air 

4. Rapid and hot air 

5. Rapid and cold air 

6. Moist air 

7. Moist and warm 

8. Moist and cold 

9. Rapid moist and warm 

10. Rapid moist and cold 

11. Steamed air or steam baths 


12. Higlily oxygenating 

13. Less oxygenating 

14. Deoxidating 

15. Nitrous oxide 

16. Nitrous acid 
n. Nitric acid 
18. Chlorinated 
It). Sulphureous 

20. Carbonic 

21. Ammoniacal 

22. Prussic 


23. Acetic 
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2\\. Acetic 
2 1. Arseuicul 
‘if). Mercurial 
2f>. Alcoholic 
27, Ktherial 
2B. Benzoic 
2U. Camphoric 


30. Lavender 

31. Orange 

32. Cinnamon 

33. Creosotic 

34. llydrosulphatc of ammonia.’ 

pp. 218 , 210 . 


"J'hese are not, we presume, actually introduced into the House 
ol ('oinmons; and indeed, though Dr. Keid expatiates on ‘the 
lacility with which they could bo introduced in dclerminate 
(|uaritities ’ (§ it is obvious that as long as niemhcrs will 

adhere to tlic practice ol‘ changing their seats ad libit tun, the 
apj)licalum of tlys great priiieiple must bo postponed. What 
unpleasant scenes might we not have if Mr. O’Connell were by 
any aecidciiL to sit down in the oranye atmosphere which liad 
l)een brewed ibr Sir Robert Inglis, or Sir Robert in the 7ntiTU~ 
rial on(! intended for one of the younger niomhers ! Sir ('harles 
Napier would dislike Lord Palnunston’s lavender as mueli as his 
lordship would the adnurars vreosotic, or Mr. D’Tsraeli’s nauseous 
hut jmugent benzoic —‘ an acid/ sa>s Knight’^ ( y clopaHiia, ‘ whi< h 
lakes its iiamo irom Benzoin or Benjamin, but is usually prt'jiared 
from’—that substance out of which Vespasian extracted Iriiiute. 

Rut even in the present state of the Parliamentary atinosjihere, 
and without altcmpllng to suit individual tastes, we fear that J)r. 
Reid's interesting exjieriincmts in the Houses of Parliament have 
not beem so approved as might have bc^cn hoped. Dr. Reid him¬ 
self admits he lias 


‘ repeatedly, during this very sessioiij been present iu the House of 
Peers, when numbe rs have h’kit, some because it was too liot, and some 

because it was too cold, at the same moment.’—p. 292. 

* • 

Rut this was not the fault of Dr. Reid or his apparatus, but, 
on the contrary, a proof of his success; for lie liad provided hot 
and cold currents; but somehow^ their lordships never could get 
into the right stream ; and, in spile of Dr. Reid’s known readinc^ss 
to oblige, they could not be persuaded to call for the Carie^ and 
order their own atmos])here: - 

‘Our great dilFiculty is, that members of that House do not tell us, 
so frequently as is desirable, wlien they find too little air coming in, or 

loo much.Sometimes for three or four weeks successivelv no 

communication is made upon the subject. ... 1 also know, that indi¬ 
viduals have stated that they have remained for a whol-.* evening un¬ 
comfortable, without even telling us, though there teas a person stationed 
in the House for this purpose ,^—jip. 292, 293. 

This sentence is somewhat obscure, but the grammatical con¬ 
struction 
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struction seems to imply that, agreeably to the privilege of the 
peerage, a person is stationed in that house to he uncomfort able ^ as 
a proxy for any of their lordships who may desire it; a prodigious 
advantage,—which, however their lordships may neglect it, would 
make ventilation very popular in many private families. 

In the other house the result has been, it seems, still more dis¬ 
couraging; and indeed it appears that Dr. Reid has more diffi¬ 
culty in managing the House of Commons than the Minister him¬ 
self, though he proceeds on the same principle that ministers have 
been sometimes obliged to adopt, of working by underhand means 
and blowing hot and cold from the same mouth :— 


‘ The first remark made after the House of Commons met, sub¬ 
sequent to the alterations, was,—“The temperature is rising, wc shall 
be suffocated immediately.’’ This was addressed to me by a member 
walking from the bar to the door, and he had no sooner passed than 
another followed him, hurriedly staling as he^passed, “ I am fahivoring 
with cold ; I can bear this house no longer.” .... 

‘ In some cases, where the debates in both Houses have coiiiinued 
for a long period, and the fluctuations have been great both in the state 
of the weather and of the numbers attending, I have occasionally, in 
studying details as to the action of the ventilation, made, with advantage, 
from fifty to one hundred variatiom in the quantity or quality of the 
air supjdied in a single night. 

‘Fluctuations, indeed, are. sometimes so frequent, and to so great 
an extent, that the attendants cannot give the average approximation of 
which the apparatus is susceptible, unless they are perpetually directing 
their attention to the passing changes in the same manner as a sailor 
steering a ship.*—pp. 294-296- 


We find the present mode of ventilating the House of Com¬ 
mons thus described by an honourable member, who, professing 
himself f^l^'ourable to Dr. Reid’s system in general, has the can¬ 
dour to adxnit some small imperfections :— 


*A strong current of prepared air is now admitted, immediately 
under the entire surface of the floor, W'hich is pierced with many thou¬ 
sand holes; after passing through these apertures this air is again dis¬ 
tributed into many millions of other holes, by means of an haircloth 
carpet, through which it is drawn up towards the ceiling, where admir¬ 
able arrangements have been made by Dr. Reid for discharging it through 
apertures in the edges of the pannels; and thus the foul air is carried 
rapidly along a tunnel, to feed the great furnace which creates this cur¬ 
rent of ventilation. 

‘ It is obvious that the air so drawn up through the haircloth carpet 
must be charged with particles of ground-dust, or mud from the mem¬ 
bers’ feet; and that (so impregnated) it must be inhaled by those 
within its reach. I heard many members complain that it rests upon 
their faces, and enters their eyes, and nostrils, and mouths; and from 

woeful 
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woeful experience some members know that it can find its way to their 
lungs.’ —Sir F. Trench to Viscount Duncannon^ Par. Pap. No. 204, 
Sess. 1838. 

This infliction on the Honourable the House of Commons of 
the Scripture curse against venomous animals—‘ Thou shalt eat 
dust all the days of thy life'—would be no doubt a prtrna facie 
objection to the Reid system ; but the Doctor in reply observed 
that he did not find that in practice the members were so very 
nice as to the purity of the atmosphere in which they lived ; but 
in order to remove even the ^suspicion’ of complaint, Dr. Reid 
was quite ready—nay, he proposed—to turn the Avhole aftkir 
upside down, and like other ‘ great Magicians of the North,’ to 
reverse the course/)f nature, and make the wind to blow'—not as 
it, but as he listeth. 

‘ The air may be made to descend from the ceiling and he removed 
by the floor. 1 know no method that combines so many and so nu^ 
vicrous advantages as this: experience has assured me that tliere is no 
mctliod at all comparable to the descending atmosphere for the House 
of Commons. Even the suspicion of dust would not then annoy the 
members. The air can be admitted at any temperature, its first 
impulse being softened hy the air on vddeh it falls.^ — Dr. ReuVs 
Letter to Viset. Jhmeannon^ Par, Pap. No, 279, Sess. 1836, p, 6. 

llpside-down— insidc-out—backwtardsor forwards—air bruising 
ilself soft by falling upon other air—Dr. Reid’s universal system 
is ready for all emergencies, and can accommodate itself to all 
requirements, with no drawback or diflSculty that may not be 
solved—and to Dr. Real’s own feelings most satisfactorily—by the^ 
formula before-mentioned, £. s. d. 

Pr. Reid, however, admits that there is a strong feeling against 
this descending atmosphere; partly perhaps from a doubt whether 
that atmosphere can descend lower: and he, therefore, in com¬ 
pliance with those prejudices, adheres (as is usual in that place) 
to the ascendant party : he clings also to tlie hair-cloth mattress— 
for which substance, indeed, he is so great an advocate that he 
seems to suggest that a piece of it might be conveniently worn by 
such of the members as may dislike the present ventilation, by 
way of respirator or protective mouth-piece. 

‘Any one who has not attended to all the peculiar properties of the 
elastic hair-cloth, when properly mad^, may easily satisfy himself of 
its extreme permeability to air, as it neither interrupts breathing nor 
speaking.^ even when six folds are applied to the mouth. I have, in¬ 
deed, to prove this, frequently for a lime lectured with a portion held 
over my mouth.’— Ih. p. *5. 

This we think one of the most important practical suggestions 
in all Dr. Reid's works; and we really think that a system of 

‘ sixfold ’ 
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^sixfold’ muzzles for lecturers and members of Parliament 
would, if judiciously applied, promote incalculably the advance¬ 
ment of science, the despatch of business* and the whole circle of 
national interests. The public would not jjrudge a lar^^e vole 
to enable Dr. Reid to follow up this idea by experiments on an 
extensive sc^ale. 

We arc g^lad, though we own a little surprised, to learn that 
occasionally there arc indications of more satisfactory results:— 

^ Members who have come down to the House of Commons unwell, 
have occasionally been relieved by e^xposing themselves, for a short time, 
to a blast of hot, cold, or tempered air in the air channels.’—p. 297. 

Wc were well aware that the air of the House of ('Commons 
was remarkalile for producing great and rapid changes in w hat arc 
called people’sbut wc had never witnessed, nor indeed 
clsinvhere heard of, these salutary effects on their persona; on 
tlie contrary, w'c have never known anything more like an ap- 
])roach to unaniiiiity in that House tliau the general ingratitude 
with which they concur in complaining of their artificial atinos- 
])liere ; nor are there wanting some so unjust as to have pronounced 
the w hole system a hurnhiff/ ! This, we need not repeat, is the very 
reverse of our opinion: we entirely concur with the writer in the 
* Edinburgh Weekly Register’—be it Dr. Reid himself, or one 
of his discl])]os—in reprobating ^the reckless, prejudiced, and ma¬ 
lignant attacks on this youny science:^ and we must adtl, that it is 
a crowning proof of the urbanity, placability, and philanthropy 
of Dr. Reid, that, bcirjg so ungratefully treated by many indivi- 
► dual members, and having, as we have sidphnreouss earbonit^ 
mumomaval, jmissic, and arsenical atmospheres at command, vve 
have not lieard his detractors complain of any severer inlliclion 
than bad colds, lumbago, rheumatism, and the like. 

The only other considerable trial of Dr. Reid’s system that we 
know'of was in the vessels fitted out in 1841 for the expedition 
up the Qworra- the name un%r which it is now the fashion to 
disguise the ominous and well - deserved designation of the 
Niger. The Admiralty of the day, remembering the fate of 
poor Ca])lain Tuckey, and the precept of the Roman Moralist— 
‘ hie Niger est, hunc in caveto ’—took, in addition to all other pre¬ 
cautions, that of employing Dr. Reid to fit the ships on his 
sanatory principle. 'J^he Doctor on this important occasion 
showed even more than his usual judgment and ingenuity—for he 
did not trust merely to his ventilator —since the ventilator (*ould 
only supply such air as it found on the coast, which was, in fact, 
the thing to be guarded against—and he therefore added what he 
called a mcdicator^ and which in j)rincij)le was the same as the 

chambers 
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( liambers for cooking atmospheres before mentioned. With the 
ludp of these medicators a wholesome European air was to be 
generated by means of chemical composition, and then distri¬ 
buted by the Ventilator to the ship’s company :— 

Oi5fmv TTpotriKcr a7r////ova re Xiapoy re. 

•-‘ the skilful hanfl 

Breezes prepuredj innocuous and bland.* 

liut this was not all. In order to dilute this medicated air it was 
obviously necessary to make use of a portion at least of the air of 
the country; liut the Doctor had provided ,a remedy even for 
this inconvenience;—the ships were provided willi apparatus for 
Jilferinff the African atmosphere, as a cook strains calf’s-foot 
■jdly 

'The nicdicator was iirnuiged as follows:—The windsails were 
lioisled, and uttaclied to the lower lateral openings, wliici* were covered 
wdh fine hmdimj [a kind of worsted gauze, sucli as flags are made of]. 
A JiiU r of the same material was stretched across the ui)])er tier, which 
is usually occupied by trays. Thm the air underwent Jiltration before 
it came in contact with the substances in the trays, and after it liiid 
been subjected to llteir action, chlorine was evolved from the low'cr 
comparUiicnt of the medicator, by disengaging it from the chloride of 
lime by means of sulphuric acid.’—411. 

It was tbo alleged failure of all these precautions that furnished 
llu; pretext for ‘the malignant criticisms of the Athcna'um/ 
—wlxicli journal not only jironounced the whole affair a failure, 
but went so far as to stale, on the authority of tbo medical 
oflicers of the expedition, tliat ‘o/‘ 145 Europeans, all xngorons 
young men, there, no fewer than 1‘10 cases of fever, 44 of 
which terminated fatally. How long the snrvwors continued to 
he affected with the conserpiences of the malady xre are unable to 
soy' — Ath.^ No. 818. In replv to this and ‘a scries of similar 
misstatements in the I’iincs,* Dr. Reid published in 1845 an 
admirable pamphlet, in which, lljfJa species of literary filtration 
and condensation which he seems to have recently discovered, 
he has compressed into 14 leaves everything that he had before 
expanded into the volume of 450 pages. We fear not to 
say that any one who reads the pamphlet will have nothing to 
learn from the hook. The pampldot indeed contains additional 
matter, and produces, in special refiltation of the ‘ Athenfpum/ 
several letters from the officers of the ships, expressing their 
satisfaction mth botli the v>eniilators and medicators in terms so 
flattering to Dr. Reid, and so fawarahle to his system, that we 
must find room fi)r an extract from one of them, addressed 

to 
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to Dr. Reid by Capt. Trotter, commander of H.M.S. Albert, 
together with the few prefatory w'ords with which Dr. Roid him¬ 
self introduces it 

‘ The following letter is an additional proof of the opinion entertained 
by Capt. Trotter and the officers of the expedition as to what the 
Athenteum is ])leased to designate a signal failure, reproaching me also 
with a want of candour for not confessing it to be so;—- 

‘ jy.iHf.S. Albert^ Deronporty 
30^4 Aprily 1841. 

* My dear Sir, —The officers of the Niger expedition, duly ajipreciat- 
ing the whicK has attended yonr plan of veniUaiing the steam^^ 

vessels in which they are embarked^ nnd feeling grateful to you for the 
unwearied attention which, with the view of benefiting their health, and 
adding to their comfort, you have bestowed upon the subject, are de¬ 
sirous of marking their sense of your services, and have deputed me to 
ask your acceptance of two small pieces of plate for that purpose; and 
permit me, my dear Sir, to take this opportunity of adding my personal 
thanks for the great anxiety you have always evinced in carrying out 
this valuable improvement in naval equipment.*— Ventilation, pp. 23, 
24. 

To this and several other equally favourable testimonies we 
know not what answer ‘ malignant critics’ can make, unless it bo 
that it appears from the dates that they were all written—some like 
Capt. Trotter's, in England—others from Madeira on the voy¬ 
age out— ALL before the actual triah We must admit that no 
similar testimonies are produced after the experiment, but that 
may be fairly attributed, not to any change of opinion, but to 
the distressing fact that, owing to circumstances over which, of 
course, Dr. Reid could have no contj;ol, 130 out of the 140 offi¬ 
cers and men who composed the expedition were no longer in a 
condition to write. 

But while these lines are passing through the press, we find that 
a still more serious Injustice— as with all our respect for trial by 
jury we must call it—has been lately done in Westminster Hall to 
the patrons and practitioners of the new science. We copy the 
report of this important case from the papers of the 19th of 
January last. 

‘YATES V , WATSON. 

‘The action was brought to recover 153/. Sat. Id. for work and 
labour done and performed, and goods supplied to and for the defendant. 
It appeared that the plaintiff had engaged to erect an apparatus for 
warming and heating the house and conservatory of the defendant. 
The evidence given by the plaintiff went to show that the defendant had 
ordered the work to be done, an& that he had agreed to p^ a certain 
sum for the apparatus, but that afterwards the partner of JJr, Reid 

had 
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had iuterfered^ and had altered the plan^ in consequence of which the 
mailer had not answered. For the defendant, the partner of Dr. Ileid 
was called, and he stated that he had merely made suggesliom to the 
pluintilT, and that very few of those were adopted. The apparatus had 
not at all answered. He believed Dr- Reid’s plan of heating and 
ventilating the Houses of Parliament had been successful. He also 
stated he believed Dr. Reid’s plan had been successful as regarded the 
courts of law/ 

Here the reporter, •who is evidently prejudiced against the 
system, indignantly contradicts this latter statement, interjecting, 

‘It is very much wished that Dr. Reid was compelled to spend 
much of his time in the Bail Court [where this cause was tried], which 
would enable him to form the best idea of the inconvenience sustained 
by those who are compelled to sit there.’ 

And in this malediction against Dr. Reid and his practices, we 
regret to say that all Westminster Hall seems for once in its life 
to be agreed. The report proceeds:— 

‘ Other witnesses stated that tlie apparatus had not at all answered- 
The materials of wliich the apparatus was composed were worth no more 
than 20/. 

‘ Ti)e jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed.’ 

O ! blindness of human bigotry!—the Inquisition incarcerated 
Galileo—and the Court of Queens Bench condemns poor Mr. 
Watson to pay 150/. for an apparatus which cost but 20/., and 
is worth nothing—only because Dr. Reid’s partner introduced, 
by way of suggestion, some small portion of the Doctor s prin¬ 
ciple, which, trifling as it was, the judge and jury believed to 
be quite enough to spoil the whole affair. The ^ young science, 
it seems, which purifies air, vitiates contracts, and miglit involve 
its professors in awkward results. We therefore advise Dr, Reid 
and his partner to eschew Westminster Hall, and to content 
themselves with the indulgent and liberal patronage of the two 
Houses,—who can put their hands into the public purse without 
the fear of a jury, and—probably from the practice which has 
Jately become habitual amongst them of eating their own words — 
seem to have grown very indifferent to the. variations and im¬ 
purities of the atmosphere which they breathe. 

We cannot conclude without expressing in a few serious words 
our regret at perceiving, from the title-page of his pamphlet, 
tht^t Dr. Reid has been appointed a ‘ Commissioner to inmiire 
into the state of large towns and popuhu^istricts in England and 
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recalls legislators and lecturers with odours of orange or lavender^ 
and muz;^les of hair^doth, as he and they may please; and we must 
add qur anxious hope that the quackery and absurdity of inte¬ 
rested or visionary projectors may not discourage the rational and 
benevolent feeling that the public has recently shown in favour of 
some enlarged and administrative system of sanatory improve¬ 
ment in the dwellings of the poor. The awful tragedy that lately 
occurred in Whetstone Park—a small street situated between 
Hoi born and Lincoln’s-Inn Fields^ two of the airiest spaces in 
London—seems to have been occasioned by morliferous effluvia* 
and is, probably, but a more notorious specimen of what is in slower 
operation in the squalid recesses of all our great towns—in which 
we fear, it may be said—with as much truth as of the Plague in 
Turkish cities—that putrid fever is never extinct. We could have 
wished that the 80,000A or 100,000/., which it seems the fan¬ 
ciful experiments on the Houses of Parliament are likely to 
absorb,, had been expended in some sober and practical efforts, 
guid@d.;by charity and common ^enscy to ventilate, and above all 
to cleanse and drain, those perennial hotbeds of disease. It will 
be time enough to talk of brewing graduated breezes and distilling 
aromatic atmospheres, when we shall have supplied such places 
as Whetstone Park with a good common sewer and the ordinary 
light and air of heaven. 


Art, Kssay on the Deiselopvient of Christian Doctrine. 

By John Henry Newman. 8vo., London, 1845. 

A ll the world knows that, before the publication of this work, 
Mr. Newman had passed over to the Church of Home. 
May his restless ' Spirit at length have re}»ose ! — the doubts, 
which still tremblingly betray themselves in his most positive con¬ 
clusions. cease to haunt his mind!—his deep religious yearnings 
find satisfaction in those cloistral practices or observances, it should 
seem, absolutely jndispensable to his peculiar temperament, but 
unnecessary to those Cliristians who are content with the higher 
mission of perseveringly discharging their duty to God and man, 
whether in the high places or the domestic sanctuaries of life! 
We write with no proud and unbecoming assumption of compas¬ 
sion towards one who, we think, has mistaken the lower for the 
higher view of Christian faith and love; but it is qur solemn 
prayer and^ hope that he may escape all the anguish of self- 
reproach, and the reproach of others—self-reproach for having 

sown 
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sown the bitter seeds of religious dissension in many families;— 
the reproach of others who, more or less blindly following his 
example, have snapt asunder the bonds of heiwditary faith and 
domestic attachment, and have trodden under foot the holiest 
charities of our being; who have abandoned their prospects in 
life, many of thetn— from their talents and serious character— 
prospects of most extensive usefulness to mankind; and who rmy 
hereafter find, when the first burst of poetry and of religious 
passion has softened down, that the void was not in the religion 
of their fathers but in themselves; that they have sought to find 
vnthout) what they should have sought within; and will have to 
strive for the rest of their lives with baffled hopes, with ill-sup¬ 
pressed regrets; with an uneasy consciousness of their unfitness 
for their present position, and want of power or courage to 
regain that which they have lost; with a hollow truce instead of 
a firm peace within their conscience; a weary longing for rest 
wh(?rc rest alone can be found. 

Our business is with Mr. Newman’s book, not with Mf* New¬ 
man himself or with his followers. It will, however, be impos¬ 
sible altogether to separate the examination of his work from what 
Mr, Coleridge would have culled the psychological study of his 
mind—so completely is the one the reflexion, dare we use the 
woul, the iransfiguvaiion of one into the other. Yet this con¬ 
sideration, while we scruple not strongly to assert our own con¬ 
victions of the truth, is but a more grave admonition to labour at 
least to maintain throughout the discussion the must perfect can¬ 
dour and charity. 

There is something significaftt in a few words of Mr. New¬ 
man’s preface. The author’s ‘ first act on his conversion was 
to offer his work for revision to the proper authorities; but the 
offer was declined, on the ground that it Was written and partly 
printed before he was a Catholic, and that it would come 
before the reader in a more persuasive form if he read it as the 
author wrote it.’ His Church has not departed from her wonted 
wariness in declining the responsibility of a work, which ihight 
thus have appeared, in some degree, as an authorized vindication of 
herself. It may be well, according to her policy, to give free scope 
to bold and original minds ; to men of undoubted, though we think 
of very unequal ability, such as De Maistro, Mohler, and Mr. New¬ 
man, to promulgate brilliant theories, and to work them out with 
their uitnost skill: the first, M. de Maistre, with all the dauntless 
hardihood of assertion, the recklessness of quotation, much of the 
point and brilliancy of French polemics, but utterly wanting in 
the logical accuracy, the profound but perspicuous philosophy of 
their higher school; the second, with solid German erudition, and 
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by no means without German candour and moderation the third, 
Mr. Newman, with the logical subtlety of a schoolman, and a 
style unusnally clear, vigorous, and idiomatic, though often care¬ 
less in the construction of the sentences, and wanting some of the 
graces of our best prose. On this cautious plan bis Church 
gathers uU the glory and the profit, and is answei^ble for nothing. 
If the new Apologists venture to desert the old grounds of con¬ 
troversy, it is at their own peril; the Church may disclaim them 
at the first signal of difficulty or distress; she may cut them 
adrift, and sail proudly on, unconcerned at their fate, and leaving 
them to combat alone with the storm which they have raised. 
The wisdom of this reserve is more evident, since the whole 
battle depends, according to the new theory, on one dangerous 
position. The adversary is admitted within the lines, within the 
camp, to be beaten back only by the strength of one forlorn post. 

The Introduction to Mr. Newman’s book might of itself alarm 
any one deejily read in the controversies of but recent times. It 
is the preliminary hazard to the great desperate stake which is to 
be played by the whole book, and, as he himself knows, has 
already been tried with serious consequences not only to the 
Church of Rome, but to Christianity itself. Its substance is this: 
That there are no better grounds in the Scriptures and in the 


* We have the satisfactjou to find our judgment on tliese two writere supported 
hy t!ie high authority of the Itishop of St. Davids. ‘ Miiiiler is solidly learned, 
thoughtful, logical, and appareutly willing to do justice to hU opponents. At least he 
is not in the liabit of substituting peremptory and paradoxical assertions or sneers in 
the room of argument; nor capable (like DeAlaislrein his work DuPajje) of grounding 
his reasoning on a total misconception of tlie point in dispute' (Charge, lSi5). Tlio 
bishop's observations on the development theory are worth reading, as compreheiuling 
tlie whole subject in a few sentences. As a specimen of De Maistre’s quotations, it 
may not be uimmusitig to refer to his testimonies from Prote&tant writers to the sujirc- 
macy of the Pojie. One is fijiim Calvin! The reference in onr edition is to the Insti¬ 
tutes, book vi. 11, Tliere are only four books of the Institutes, and we therefore cannot 
trace the nassage. But we recommend the reader to the 6th and llth cbajiter of the 
fourth book for Calvin’s opinion on this subject. Another testimony is that the old 
Puritan Cartwright in hb controversy with VVhitglft said something like this, ‘ Jf we 
are to )iave sucii an Arclibishop of Canterbury, we might as well have a pope!’ 
Some seniences of Misson and of Gibbon, which justly assert that the Popes of their 
own century had usually been men of decent, irreproachable, even venerable character, 
have become testimonies to the blamelessness and to the virtues of all the Poiieg who 
ever sate in St. Peter^s chain But have those who quote De Maistre and Mbhler 
t^elher, as Mr. Newman does, read botli? MohUVs book, ‘Die Kinheit in der 
KircUe/ confines itself to the three first centuries, and his conclusion is this—that the 
Papal supremacy was unknown in the more flourishing state of the Chureh; that it 
was a provision for darker times; omi that if wc could revive that flouristiing' ^te we 
should return to primitive Kpiscopscy * Je blulieuder der JSustund der Kirohe, desfo 
mebr wird sich der fiiiheste Verband der Kirche durch den Kpiscopat darstoUeii, und 
die audern werden in denHintergruud zurncktreten, die Metropoliteu und derMrimas.' 
• • • Afterwards he says—* Haben wir das alte Lebeu wieder, so werden wlr die alteu 
Formen nothweadiff wieder erhallai.’*—pp. 248,266, 
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earlier Fathers for some of those doctrines which are most uni¬ 
versally received by the great mass of Christian believers beyond 
as well as within the pale of Rome, than for the more peculiar 
doctrines of that Church; that the testimonies are equally vague, 
dim, precarious, ambiguous, and contradictory, for the Trinity and 
the Inspiration ttnd Authority of the Scriptures, as for the worship 
of the Virgin Mary and for the Supremacy of the Pope. Original 
Sin and Purgatory stand and fall together. 

The singular point throughout the Introduction is this. Mr. 
Newman feels himself obliged to confine his arguments to the 
refutation of himself and of his former friends. To the latter he 
endeavours to prove most elaborately that their doctrine of the 
Real Presence (not Transubstantiation) which they have main*- 
tained on the ground of the memorable canon of Vincentius Liri- 
nensis, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus/ stands on 
no better ground than ih^ PapaF Supremacy. We leave these 
learned writers to defend themselves, but Mr. Newman, as he 
ingenuously acknowledges, has also to confute ^imsclf. In the 
year 1838 Mr. Newman wrote thus of Bishop Bull*s ^ Defence of 
the Nicene Faith 

‘ He was led to do so by an attack upon the orthodoxy of the autc- 
Nicerie Fathers from a quarter whence it was at first sight little to be 
exj)ected. The learned assailant was not an Arian, or Socinian, or 
Jjutitudinarian, but Petavius, a member of the Jesuit body. The ten¬ 
dency of the ]ioTtion of his great work on theological doctrines which 
treats of the Trinity 48 too plain to be mistaken- The his.torian Gibbon 
does nut scruple to pronounce that its “object or at least effect’* was 
** to arraign ’* and, as he considers, ** successfully the faith of the antc- 
NiccneFathers;” and it was used in no long time by Arian writers in 
their own justification. Thus Romanist, heretic, and infidel unite with 
one another in this instance in denying the orthodoxy of the first cen¬ 
turies.But to return to Petavius. This learned author, in his 

elaborate work on the Trinity, shows that he would rather prove the 
early Confessors and Martyrs to be heterodox than that they should 
exist as a court of appeal from the decisions of his own Church; and he 
accordingly sacrifices, without remorse, Justin, Clement, Ircnmus, and 
their brethren to the maintenance of the infallibility of Rome. Or to 
put the matter in another point of view, truer perhaps though less 
favourable still to Petavius, he consents that the Catholic doctrine of tlie 
Holy Trinity shall so far rest on the mere declaration of the Church 
that, before it was formally defined, there was no heresy in rejecting it, 
provided he can thereby gain for Rome the freedom of making decrees 
unfettered by the recorded judgments of aBtiquity-'—Zec^wm on lAe 
Prophetical Office of the Churchy 1888, p, 73 c# seq, 

do not mean to say that there have been many such &y»tematic 
and profound attempts as this on the part of Petavius, at; wl^at may 
justly be called parricide, Jtome even^ steeled as she is against the 

kindlier 
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kindlier feelings when her interests require^ has more of tender mercy 
leji than to bear them often,^--^{ibid.^ pp, 77, 78.) 

We implicitly believe that Mr. Newman believes tbe sincerity 
of his own protestations of the most profound reverence for the 
primitive Fathers, and that he has not the slightest intention to 
impugn their orthodoxy; he would suppose tbarthose Fathers in 
their most ambiguous expressions ‘imply or intend the Catholic 
doctrine.’ Yet he now writes thus. After stating that ^the only 
great doctrinal council in ante-Nicene times rejected the word 
Hoinoiisian,’ he proceeds:— 

‘ The six great Bishops and Saints of the ante-Nicene Church 
were St. IrensBUs, St, Hippolytus, St. Cyprian, St. Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and St. Methodius. Of these, St. 
Dionysius is accused by St. Basil of having sown the first seeds of Arjan- 
iam; and St. Gregory is allowed' by the same learned Father to have 
used language concerning our Lord, which he only defends on the plea 
of an economical object in the writer. St. Hippolytus speaks as if he 
were ignorant of tlur Lord’s Eternal Sonship ; St. Methodius speaks*in- 
correctlyat least upon the Incarnation; and St. Cyprian does not licnt 
of theology at all. Such is the incompleteness of the extant teaching of 
these true saints, and, in their day, faithful witnesses of the Eternal 
Son. 

* Again, Athenagoras, St. Clement, Tertullian, and the two SS. Dio- 
nysii would appear to be the only writers whose language is at any time 
exact and systematic enough to remind us of the Athanasinu Creed. If 
we limit our views of the teaching of the Fathers Ik’ what they expressly 
state, St. Ignatius may be considered as a Patripnssiun, St. Justin 
arianizes, and St. Hippolytus is a Photinian. 

* Again, there are three great doctrinal writers of the ante-Nicene 
centuries, Tertullian, Origen, and, we may add, Eusebius, though he 
lived some way into the fourth. Tertullian is heterodox on the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity, and, indeed, ultimately fell altogether into heresy 
or schism; *Origen is, at the very least, suspected, and must be defended 
and explained rather tlian cited as a witness of orthodoxy; and Eusebius 
was an Arian.*—pp. 13, 14. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, we suspect, was more rudely 
shaken in the minds of men by the defence of the learned Jesuit 
than by all the high moral reasonings of the Soclni. Mr. New¬ 
man will be in a singular position, if, as no doubt they will, 
the modern Unitarians seize the weapons which he has so gene¬ 
rously placed in their bands; and if some Protestant Bishop Bull 
shall again arise in defence of tbe Nicene faith, and at least de¬ 
serve if not receive the thanks of the Gallican Church, through 
some B^ssuet, if Bossuet there be in these degenerate days (alas! 
where is W ?), for rescuing the cardinal doctrine of Christianity 

from 
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from the incautious, in our case Mr. Newman niig:ht have written 
parricuhiU zeal of their new and boasted proselyte! 

I'his case of Petavius is familiar to all who are gven super¬ 
ficially read in the divinity of the seventeenth century. But there 
is another remarkable parallel fact, which has by no means 
excited the same attention. Who is the parent of that critical 
study of the canon, and of the authenticity of the Scriptures, 
which has developed itself into the extreme rationalism of Paulus, 
and the anatomical biblical dissections of Strauss and his fid- 
lowers? We are not among those, whose timid—we had almost 
written dastardly—faith, trembles or looks with jealous suspicion 
at these inquiries—they were unavoidable. Faithful and con- 
senentious biblical criticism could not elude them. We have the 


zuost entire conviction that the historic veracity and the au¬ 
thority of the New Testament will come forth from the ordeal 
only jnore firmly established. In Germany the triumphant 
reaction has begun, not merely in the Pietistic or Evangelic 
school, with Hengstenberg and bis followers, but with men of 
far more profound and disi)assionate thought and higher erudition. 
Rut in the name hf those who from the abuse, unwisely as we 
think, deprecate the legitimate use of these investigations—in the 
name of Mr. Newman’s former associates, and of his present 
friends—we may inquire who was the parent of this, at least. 


incipient Rationalism ? 
Eichborn or Michaelis? 


Was it the physician Astruc? Was it 
Was it a Protestant divine, or a Ger¬ 


man professor ? The first, and certainly one of the very ablest, 
who entered boldly on this ground, was Father Simon of the 
Oratory. The History of the Old and New Testament by this 
very learned man forms an epoch inljiblical study. Its object 
might seem, and its effect certainly was, to assail and disturb 
tho security of the whole canon of the New as well as of the 
Old Testament. Father Simon declared that he did this only 
with the view of asserting the authority of the Church, No¬ 
thing less than the infallibility of the Church could invest such 
doubtful records with their plenary supremacy over the faith.**' 
We write not in hostility to P. Simon, for whom we have great 
respect; but if this biblical Exegesis be so monstrous a birth, 


** P. Simon says, for example, * Bien loin done qu on doive croire nvec les Pro- 
testaiis, que la vcjye la pins courte, la plus naturelle, et la plus certaine pour decider 
ces questions de la Foi, ost de consulter rEcriturq Sainte, on tro^vers au ooutraire dans 
cet ouvrage, que ui on separe la regie de droit de celle de fait, e’est il dire si on i\e 
joint la Tradition avec rkcriture, on no pmt pro$que rien assm'or de certain dans Itt 
religion* (Preface). Yet we are obaritably inclined, with M. le Nurmaiit (Gouts 
d'Histoire Aweionne, p, 15M>), to tliink that Smum wrote in tbe pure iuierests pf iol»npe; 
that this was an after thought, when his book became the subject of attaok. We may 
add that Simon quotes several Jesuit writers who had preceded liim in IbU course of 
inquiry. 


and 
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and in her turn the mother of such a fearful brood» of Neologism 
and Rftiionalieiii, let all who have any concern in the parentage 
equally sl)ftve the blame. It is remarkable that the eagle eye 
of Bossuet discerned this danger as it did the other. The 
&ame eloquence which had assumed the dignified language of 
praise to Bishop Bull, took its sterner tone of condemnation 
towards Father Simon. He prevented the publication of the 
work in France, which only found its way to light through the 
free press of Holland. 

Mr. Newman, as, notwithstanding his own warning he has re¬ 
vived the arguments of Petavius, so he has not feared to tread in 
the steps of the Father of the Oratory. He is even more prodigal 
in his concession. Not content with the Trinity, he fairly throws 
over the authenticity of the New Testament. ‘ On what ground 
(he asks) do we receive the Canon as it comes to us, but on the 
authority of the Church of the fourth and fjih centuries f This 
is the inference from certain passages adopted by him from the 
Tracts for the Times, in which more loose doubts are tlirown 
upon the authenticity of several books of the New Testament, 
than would load some unfortunate men for life with the ill-omened 
name of Rationalists ; we give one paragraph:— 

*The New Testament consists of twenty-seven books in all, though 
of varying importance. Of these, fourteen are not mentioned at all till 
from eighty to one hundred years after St. John’s death, in which 
number are the Acts, the Second to the Corinthians, the Galatians, the 
Colossiaus, the Two to the Thessalonians, and St. James. Of the 
other thirteeUi five, viz., St. John’s Gospel, the Philippians, the First 
of Timothy, the Hebrew e, and the First of St. John, are quoted but by 
one writer during the same period.’*—p. 160. 

We must enter our passing but solemn protest against thus 
confounding the historical evidence, both externa] and internal, on 
which we ground the authenticity of the sacred books, with these 
late decrees of the Church. Simon was far too solidly learned to 
rest the Canon of Scripture on the Fathers of the fourth orffth 
century. This statement is a complete misapprehension or mis¬ 
representation of the whole question. It is not whether two or 
three books (mostly brief and unimportant ones, the shorter 
Epistles) are known to have been less generally received than 
others, but whether the great body of the New Testament was 
the recognised authority throughout Christendom. One argument 

This writ^ is not even correct in his assertions. We presume that the line of 
eighty or a bnndred years aUer the death of St. John is drawn to exclude Irettrous. 
But St. John’s Ckwpel is quoted Justin Martyr, a.c. 140, Apol. ii. 1, 14; and 
Dial. c. Tryph. { and by Theophilus of Antioch, a.d. 109, ad Autolyc. Iti. 22; and 
what other autbeutic writers are there within that period iVom whom we could expect 
much support f 
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alone may almost suffice. Look into the works of the earliest al 
the Fathers, who enter into anything like a regular discussion on 
any question of doctrine or practice. Open the treatise of Ter-| 
tullian (probably within the second century) de Resurrectione 
Carnis. The appeal is throughout to the books of Scripture,' 
such as we now read them, ns of established, uncontested autho¬ 
rity. There is not a single passage in the whole New Testament 
that can be brougiit to bear on the subject (and some that have 
but a remote connexion with it are forced into the service), which 
is not adduced, cited at length, examined, and discussed with as 
much confidence in its authenticity, and as much deference to its 
authority, as by any theological Faculty or Protestant University 
in our own day. So completely, indeed, is the whole an historical 
question, that it is the age alone, not the religious creed of the 
writer, which gives weight to the testimony. It is indifferent 
whether this treatise was written by Tcrtullinn the orthwlox or 
Tertullian the Montanist. An ^American Unitarian, Professor 
Norton, has devoted a whole volume ftill of ingenious reasoning 
and solid learning, to show that the Gnostic sects of the second 
century admitted in general the same sacred books with the 
orthodox Christians.* However doubtful may be his complete 
success, he has made out a strong case, which, us far as it goes, is 
one of the most valuable confutations of the extreme German 
an excellent subsidiary contribution to the proof of the 
" genuineness of the Scripture.’ If by any strange accident, some 
palimpsest or Syrian manuscript were to reveal to us some passage 
of an early Gnostic, or even of a better-informed heathen, which 
should report that the Christians have four biographies of their 
teacher, written by four disciples, named Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, and so many letters of his Apostles, it would be as 
valid evidence as if it were found in a genuine epistle of Clement 
of Rome or of Ignatius. The New Testament (in this general 
sense) is at once the earliest written record and the earliest tradi* 
tion; its authority is taken for granted throughout early anti¬ 
quity ; and it is this general admission, not any decree of Council 
or of Pope, which is our guarantee for its apostolic origin and 
supremacy. The absolute completeness of the Canon, arid the 
authority of the New Testament, are widely different. To bring 
timt authority down to the fourth or fifth century is to tear up the 
roots of Christianity. 7'he decrees of the Church! What do 
we know of the origin, of the Founder, to say nothing of the 

* Profmor Norton tnnVes no concealment of certain peculiar opinioni ooncerttSog 
the Old Testament. But his peculiar opinions on the Godhead could be deiectM 
only by the acute sagacity of theological jealousy. His work on the Geauuteiiess of 
the Scriptures is of a high intellectual (»'der. 


powers 
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powers of the CliurcU, but from the New Testamont? Tradition 
might retain $ome interpretative office; but directly Christendom 
throughout her churches (and that must have been, from the 
evidence of every writing we possess, at a very early period) 
recognised the written Word, it was absolved from its duty of 
depositary and guardian of the Christian revelation. What 
Christian writer, when he can adduce the words of Scripture, 
adduces any other ? 

Throughout this preliminary discussion there is, to our feel¬ 
ings, an inexpressibly melancholy tone at once of desperate 
menace and of desperate apology. The menace is addressed to 
all Christians who refuse to receive the whole of mediaeval 
Christianity. ^Accept the creed of Pope Pius IV., or tremble 
at least for that of Nicaja. Submit to the doctrine of Purgatory, 
or surrender that of original sin/ To his former friends, the 
high Anglicans, Mr. Newman’s language is still more stern and 
significant, ^Gu on with me, or 1 will spurn down the narrow 
pknk on which we have stoo^ together over the dizzy abyss, 
and leave you to your fate! Your apostolic succession, your lofty 
notions of the Sacraments, your real j)resence, I will rend them 
from you with my merciless logic, unless, you bow with me in 
lowly submission to the Papal supremacy/ The desperate 
apology is to his own conscience. Drawn irresistibly towards 
Rome, by thoughts over which he has long brooded—rwhich he 
has developed into a complete mastery over his mind—of the 
soul-absorbing austerities, the majestic sacerdotal power, the ima¬ 
ginative devotion, abrive all the unharassed faith, and fondly pro¬ 
mised peace of unquestioning submission; driven by those dire 
Eumenides, which in God's-mysterious Providence are permitted 
to haunt the noblest, and by nature, until steeled by wlmt seems 
heaven-ordained bigotry, the gentlest, and the purest of spirits, by 
Doubt, and Terror, and Dissatisfaction with what is, and painful 
craving after the Unattainable—(wisely wrote the old heathen, 
though of a lower object 

Tu ne quBBsieris, scire uefas, quern mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Dii dederint, Leuconoc)— 

•"—Mr. Newman has rushed to the altar which seemed to be that of 
the Soothing and Appeasing Deity. His mind felt an absolute 
necessity for Infallibility; he bad sought the oracles of Gcwl, but 
in vain. ‘ We are told,’ he writes, ^ that God has spoken. Where ? 
In a book? We have tried it, and it disappoints; it disappoints, 
that most holy and blessed gift, not from fault of its own, but 
because it is used for a purpose for which it was not given’ 
(p. 126). But let us solemnly ask, wbat did Mr. Newman seek 
in that Book to which the mysterious shrine gave bgck but a 

vague, 
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va^ruc, ambigruous, awful^ and unconsolatory answer? Did be 
seek Monasticisfn,^a despotic Hierarchy,—Sacraments which 
work like magic spells, irrespective of moral and religious influ¬ 
ences,—an unbounded confidence in priestly absolution,—minute 
observances,—a full and logical creed ,—a manual of passionate 
devotion? Was he content to seek, what any man who has re¬ 
ceived an ordinary Christian education may surely find, the sub- 
liincst notions of the divine nature, not wrought out, it may be 
true, in subtle metaphysical formularies, but not the less convinc¬ 
ing, not the less connnanding, not the less controlling, not the less 
engaging, not the less the infelt work of the Divine Comforter; the 
promise of remission of sins and of eternal life through Christ 
and Christ alone; maxims of such generous and benignant and 
comprehensive morality, that it is impossible to conceive any 
private or social condition of man, in which they will not furnish 
a perfect rule of life; two great eternal immutable princijdes, the 
love of God and the love of man, the application of which in the 
various forms of civilization, in all the vicissitudes in the lifw^of 
the human being, and in the life of humanity, is the true de¬ 
velopment of Christianity ? 

We must confess that it is the awful distinctness, not the 
obscurity, of the New I'estament, which would appal and distress 
us, if it were not that the reasmring promises were equally or even 
more clear. We are content to leave in that vagueness, which is 
alone satisfactory to the enlightened reason, the inconceivable 
state of the human being after death, whether in bliss or woe. 
J'he silence, or the dim and figurative intimations of the New 
Testament, are to us infinitely more satisfactory, as infinitely more 
accordant with divine rvisdom, and the moral probation of man, 
tlian the distinct map, as it were, of Purgatory, and Hell, and 
Heaven, which, without ihe licence of Dante’s poetry, is pre¬ 
served in mediaeval teaching. 

'I'here are questions to which the New Testament gives no 
answer,^ but they are questions before which even Papal infolli- 
l»dity cowers, and is either prudently silent or cautiously guarded. 

* Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 

Fixed Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge absolute/ 

infallible Rome, like fallible man, like the higher fallible beings 
of the poet, 

* Can find no end, in wandering mazes lost!* 

On these points, wherever the Roman Catholic Church has been 
betrayed into a decree, it has been constrained in due 
limit its own decisions by a counteracting if not cot^rudictoxy 

sentence. 
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sentence. It has asserted St. Augustin against Pelagius^ and 
disdaimed him first against Godescalc, later against Jansenius. 

We assert that there is no question essential to the salvation or 
to the moral perfection of man ; to man in any relation or condi* 
tion of life; to man in a state of trial and discipline; to man as 
a citizen, as a husband, as a parent; to man baptized into the 
faith of Christ; to man conscientiously endeavouring to lead a 
Christian life; to man as an heir of immortality, gradually trained 
by Christian sanctification to Christian immortality; to man in 
life, and on his deathbed—which is not as fully answered by the 
New Testament as by all the decrees pf Councils and of Popes. 
If man seeks for more, if he will aspire to unrevealed knowledge, 
to a minute and inflexible rule for his devotion; above all, to a»i 
assurance, guaranteed by some irreversible sentence, anticipatory 
of God’s retributive judgment as to the destiny of his own indivi¬ 
dual soul ; if he will needs demand more than Christian hope 
and Christian peace, then wc say his demands are utterly incon- 
siltent with the ordinary dealings of God’s Providence, with what 
we humbly presume to be the scope and design of the revelation 
of God in Christ. 

We may have seemed to linger too long on the threshold, as it 
were, of Mr. Newman’s work. But his opinions are looked up to 
with so much submission by many, with such curiosity by more, 
that we cannot prevail on ourselves to dismiss any part of them 
in what may appear disrespectful haste. 

What, then, is this great Theory of Development, which the 
Cliurch of Rome, it is true, docs not recognise as its authorized 
manifesto to mankind; but which, from the high character of its 
advocates, seems, for a time at least, to supersede all the old 
established arguments of that Church, and has a right therefore 
to expect the most calm and unimpassioned examination ? We 
have indeed somewhat antiemated one question, which is the key 
to the whole discussion. But the most complete and definite 
statement of this theory is contained in the following paslage;— 

‘ That the increase and expansion of the Christian Creed and Ritual, and 
. the variations which have attended the process in the case of individual 
writers and Churches, are the necessary attendants on any philosophy or 
polity which takes possession of the intellect and heart, and has had any 
wide or extended dominion;—that, from the nature of the human mind, 
lime is necessary for the full comprehension find perfection of great 
ideas; and that the highest and most wonderful truths, though commu* 
niCated to the world once for all by inspired teachers, could not be 
compreherfdttd all at once by the recipients—but, as received and trans¬ 
mitted by minds not inspired and through media which were human, 
have req^red only the longer thne afid deeper thought for their full 
elucidate—This may be called The Theory of p. 21. 
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Now this 'developed’ Christianity is throughout declared and 
argued to be the only true and perfect Religion of Christ. This 
is the scope and object of the book. 

The issue then is, the Christianity of the New Testament; or 
what, to avoid terms offensive on the one hand, or obviously im¬ 
proper on the other, we will call Mediaeval Christianity. Fur, 
though we pi-esume that the culminating point, the last absolute 
crown and completion of the system, advances beyond that period, 
even to the Council of Trent and the Creed of Pope Pius; yet 
the phrase is sufficiently intelligible without jarring harshly on 
the feelings of either party. Up to that p(!riod, it is assumed 
Christianity was not merely in a state of constant increase and 
expansion, but of advancement to perfection. Development, 
until degeneracy and Corruption begin, implies fullness, matu¬ 
rity, completeness. When we arc commanded, at the peril of 
our immortal souls, to throw off our own undeveloped, or im¬ 
perfectly developed Christianity for the absolute and perfect 
form, wc must satisfy ourselves that every enlargement of diir 
creed, whether by addition, expansion, c()inprchensiveness—every 
law imposed upon our practice, every assum])lion of power by 
those who require our submission, every principle which is 
enforced upon us, and the extent to which every principle is to 
))e carried out—every minute iota, in short, of ecclesiastical ordi¬ 
nance, which, though insignificant in itself, may, if infringed, 
bring forth within us a dangerous tendency to independence— 
every demand which has been made on our faith or our obe¬ 
dience by the dominant rulers of the Church, rests on authority as 
absolutely divine, as distinctly the audible Word of God, as «m- 
doubtedly a revelation from the great Creator of man^ as if it had 
been uttered amid the thunder of Sinai, or spoken by our Lord 
and by his Apostles. Inspiration, according to this argument, 
was no temporary gift—it dwells as fully on the lips of Popes 
and Fathers in council, as on ihose-of St. Peter and St. Paul.' 

According to this theory, what is the New Testament? It is 
no Revelation ; it is but the obscure and prophetic harbinger of 
a Revelation. It is no great harmonious system of truths; it has. 
but the rude outlines, the suggestive elements of those truths; it 
is no code of law, but a rudimental first conception of a law. Its 
morality is no establishment of great principles, to be applied by 
the conscience of the individual man, but a collection v( vague 
and ambiguous maxims. Of the way of salvation it utters hut 
dark and oracular hints; it has brought life and in^^ifiilR'tality but 
into a faint and hazy twilight; the Sun of Righteousness rose no^ 
to his full meridian till the Council of Trent. No doubt the in¬ 
terpretation, and still more the personal applicadon, oftbe Scrip¬ 
ture 
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turc is a difficult task; and, notwithstanding Mr. Newman’s ab¬ 
struse argument, we presume that its difficulty was intended in the 
divine counsels. It is not in the cultivation of the earth alone that, 

I 

^ Pater ipse coleudi 
Hand facilem esse viam Voluit.’ 

But as to this interpretation, we dare affirm, that though very 
great deference be due to the earlier writers, as possessing 
peculiar opportunities of knowledge, jet were they not guaran¬ 
teed in any especial manner from foreign influences, from the 
prepossessions and prejudices of their age, their position, their 
habits of thought and feeling; and there are advantages w^hich 
belong to us, who may benefit by all that is valuable in their 
wisdom, and to it we may add our own (our more accurate philo¬ 
sophy of language for instance, our wider acquaintance with 
languages in general)—so that we are bold to say, that, on the 
whole, Biblical Criticism is in a state of legitimate development 
to our own day, 

Mr, Newman has given us an example of the manner in which 
he conceives that the obscure hints of the Scrijitures are legi¬ 
timately developed into doctrines hinding in ]>erpetuity on the 
whole Christian Church, But we are compelled to say, that if 
we were not familiar with the very peculiar structure of Mr. 
Newman’s mind—now endowed with logical acuteness and pre¬ 
cision almost unrivalled in his day, and »vhich may have enabled 
him in earlier and more quiet times to do amicable battle with 
the future Archbishop Whately : now stooping to a rubbish of 
false inferences and incomplete analogies, of which a child would 
be ashamed ;—we* should scarcely have believed that he would 
have ventured such passages in a work written willi great caution, 
as we might have supposed, and after deep meditation* 

* It may be added that, in matter of fact, all the definitions or received 
judgments of the earlier and medieval Church rest upon definite, even 
though sometimes obscure sentences of Scripture. Thus Purgatory may 
appeal to the “saving by fire,” and “enteringthrough much tribulation 
into the kingdom of God f the communication of the merits of the Saints 
to our “receiving a prophet’s reward” for “receiving a prophet in the 
name of a prophet,” and “ a righteous man’s reward ” for “ receiving a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man;” the Ileal Presence to 
“ This is my Body ;” Absolution to “ Whosesoever sins yc remit, they are 
remitted; ” Extreme Unction to “ Anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord; ” Voluntary poverty to “ Sell all that thou hast; ” obedience 
to “ He wu«i% subjection to His parents ; ” the honour paid to creatures, 
animate or inanimate, to Laudate Dominum in mnetis and 

*Ad(yrate scabellum pedum Ejus, and so of the rest.’—p. 112* 

Now^ of these Scriptural expressions, some three, it is well 

known, 
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known, arc of rontc:sted application, and therefore Mr. Netrmati 
inay liave a ri<jht to affirm the sense in which they are held iti his 
Church. Wc know too that the text of St. Paul to the Corinthian# 
is the old desperate refuge of controversialists in favour of Pur¬ 
gatory ; but it should be fairly quoted ^ so as by fire,’ ovrojs xal ws 
Jia Ttvps\ and tlms out of one metaphorical expression, a mere 
similitude, is developed a whole Intermediate Realm between the 
heaven and hell of the Scriptures, with all its fertile consequences. 
We are wrong; there is another sentence, implying the difficulty 
of becoming a Christian and attaining Christian blessedness. So, 
too, the Communication of the Merits of Saints, a doctrine which, 
whether rightly or not, appears to trench most strongly on the very 
cardinal *idea’ of the Gospel, rests on a passage, "receinnga 
prophet’s reward/ which to ordinary reason bears as much re¬ 
lation to it as to any other doctrine the most remote from its 
purpose. We cannot find space to examine the rest, but it is 
curious that Mr. Newman, in his last clause, is obliged to take 
refuge in the Latin—the original of ‘ in sanctis Ejus,* we humbly 
submit, signifying not in his Saints, but in his Sanctuary, his 
Holy of Holies ! And the footstool of God —of God, of whom 
Christ has spoken—whom man dare not worship but as pure 
Spirit! And is this the Biblical interpretation to wdiich w'e are 
to go back in the present age of Christianity ? 

But even these dim forebodings of future doctrines, these 
obscure suggestions which the fertile imagination of the later 
Church is to quicken into immutable, irrcpealable articles of faith, 
cannot be obtained without submitting the Scriptui'cs to another 
subtle process. The plain sense of the New Testament is too 
stubbornly perspicuous. Mystic interpretation must be called in 
to throw its veil over the whole sacred volume. The simple nar¬ 
ratives, the exquisite parables, the pure moral maxims, must be 
refined into one vast allegory, which may make it mean anytlung, 
and consequently mean nothing. 

‘ And this has been the doctrine of all ages of the Church, as is 
shown by the disinclination of her teachers to confine themselves to the 
mere literal interjyretation of Scripture. Her most subtle and power¬ 
ful method of proof, whether in ancient or modern times, is the mystical 
smse^ which is so frequently used in doctrinal controversy as on many 
occasions to supersede any other. Thus the Council of Trent appeals 
to the peace offering spoken of in Malachi i. in proof of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice} to the water and blood issuing from our Lord’s side, and to 
the mention of ** waters in the Apocalypse, in admonishing on the 
Bul^ect of the mixture of water with the wine in the Oblation. Thus 
Hellarmine defends monastic celibacy by our fiord’s words in Matthew 
xix., and refers to “ We went through fire and water/’ &c. in the Psalm, 
as an argument for Purgatory; and these, as is plain, are but speci¬ 
mens 
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mens of a rule. Now, on tuniing to primitive controversy, we find 
this method of inteq^retation to be the very basis of the proof of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity 323, 

* It may almost be laid down * (he says bdow) ^ as an historical fact, 
that .the mystical interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together/ 

Still further Mr. Newman quotes with full approbation the cha¬ 
racter of St. Ephrem, from a recent learned German : * 

‘ Ephrem is not so sober in his interpretations, nor could he be (the 
italics are Mr, Newman’s), since he was a zealous disciple of the ortho¬ 
dox faith. For all those who are eminent in such sobriety were as far 
as possible removed from the faith of the Councils ! ’ 

Mr. Newman has the extraordinary candour to contrast with 
this strange Christian cabbala (for it is nothing else), and to the 
disadvantage of Hales, whom he condemns as a latitudinarian, a 
well-known passage from the golden Remains of that writer. 
The sum of Hales’s argument is : 

* The literal, plain, and uncontrovertible meaning of Scripture, with¬ 

out any addition or supply by way of interpretation, is that alone which, 
for ground of faith, we are necessarily bound to accept: except it be 
there, where the Holy Ghost himself treads us out another way. . . 

The doctrine of the literal sense was never grievous or prejudicial to 
any, but only to those who were inwardly conscious that their positbua 
Nvere not sufficiently grounded. When Cardinal Cajetan, in the days 
of our grandfathers, hid forsaken that vein of postilliiig and alle¬ 
gorizing on Scripture, which for a long time had prevailed in the 
Church, and betaken himself unto tlie literal sense, it was a thing so 
distasteful unto the Church of Rome, tliat he w'as forced to find out 
many shifts and make many apologies for himself.*—p. 326. 

And has Mr. Newman lived in such utter seclusion, or, what 
is more dangerous than seclusion, so completely environed by 
men entirely his inferiors, as^o suppose that any power on earth 
can wring this great principle* of the plain literal interpretation 
from the practical good sense of the English religious mind ? 
Sectztrianism has also its allegorizing vein, and w’e will back the 
Pilgrim’s Progress against the whole mass of Mediaeval mys¬ 
ticism. 

But not only the New Testament—the early Fathers also (of 
the three first centuries) give out but dim and oracular voices to 
be expanded into distinct and irrepealable decrees by the Me- 
dioeval Church. After a dexterous quotation from Paley, who 
would account for the sparing manner in which the earlier apo¬ 
logists for Christianity urge the proof from miracles, on account 
of the general belief in magical jmwers, our author proceeds:— ^ 

* And in like manner, Christians were not likely to entertain the 
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question 
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question of the abstract allowableness of images in the Catholic ritnaU 
with the actual superstitions and immoralities of paganism before their 
eyes. Nor were they likely to determine the place of St, Mary in our 
reverence, before they had duly secured, in the affections of the faithful, 
the supreme glory and worship of God Incarnate, her eternal Lord and 
Son. Nor would they recognise Purgatory as a part of. the dispen¬ 
sation, till the world had flowed into the Church, and a habit of corrupt 
lion had been superinduced. Nor could ecclesiastical liberty be 
asserted, till it had been assailed. Nor would n Pope arise, but in pro¬ 
portion as the Church was consolidated. Nor would monaebism be 
needed, while martyrdoms were in progress. Nor could St. Clement 
give judgment on the doctrine of Berengarius, nor St. Dionysius refute 
the Ubiquists, nor St. Irenieus denounce the*Protestant view of Justi¬ 
fication, nor St. Cyprian drauf up a theory of persecution. There is a 
time for every purpose under the heaven;’’ “a time to keep silence 
and a time to speak.” ’—p. 145. 

‘ A theory of persecution ! ’ Is that the crown and climax of 
‘ development V Mr. Newman must forgive us if—notwithstand¬ 
ing many significant hints in this and his other writings, not¬ 
withstanding the violence which he would do to bis own nature, 
in order to work himself to the full height of mediaeval bigotry 
as well as mediaeval faith—ouf" early reminiscences and indelible 
impressions of his character forbid us to believe that he would 
‘ develope' into a Torquemada, 

Thus then we seem drawn to the conclusion that Mr. Newman, 
notwithstanding his reservation for their latent sense and latent 
doctrines, virtually abandons the long-fought ground of Scripture, 
at least in its plain unmysticised meaning, and likewise that of 
the early Fathers. If we do wrong to our author, he must him¬ 
self bear his share in the blame. 

The mediaeval theology is a development of the great Idea of 
Christianity. But when we seek a definition of this great Idea, 
which is, thus to expand into what at first appears altogether 
extraneous, if not ivreconcileablc (Mr. Newman almost admits os 
much) with what certainly appears its first vital principle, we seek 
in vain. From first to last there is no definition of the Idea of 
Christianity. So too as regards the Law of Development, Mr. 
Newman furnishes us, it is true, with certain tests "ivhich are to dis¬ 
tinguish between a legitimate development and a corruption or 
degeneracy. But previously he has bewildered us (and with 
respect be it spoken, apparently himself) with illustrations of 
development, with more or less remote analogies from the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, from politics, and history, and 
philosophy% which only prove what no man in bis senses ever 
thought of doubting, that development, in other words progress, 
or at least change^ is an eternal law of hmnan things. One of 
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the first and moat elaborate of these illustrations is the de¬ 
velopment of Wesleyan Methodism, from which we collect either 
that John Wesley had no distinct idea at all of his own design, 
or that Wesleyanism has absolutely departed from that original 
idea. If Wesley had any positive idea, it was the revival of religion, 
according to his own views, mthin the Church of England. The 
end, every one knows, has been the establishment of a large and 
singularly well organized sect, if not, as we devoutly hope, directly 
adverse to, yet certainly without the Church, Wesley, indeed, 
lived to sanction or to conduct all these changes; he seceded 
from the Clmrch after many stniggles, and with fond and reve¬ 
rential regret; but passages might be quoted without end in 
which he acknowledges his departure from his original purpose. 

Let us throw aside then all these incomplete and therefore de¬ 
ceptive analogies, and confine ourselves to the development of 
Christianity. Who can doubt that development? It was in¬ 
separable from progress, from expansion. The Church, which 
on the day of Pentecost consisted of the Apostles and a few 
faithful followers, developed into a community of many thousands— 
that community into multiplying Churches throughout the world. 
The hurried prayer, the simple hymn to Christ while the per¬ 
secutor watched the door, developed into a grave and solemn 
ritual. The lonely chamber, the oratory by the sea-side or in the 
CJilacomb, developed into a church and into a cathedral. The 
Bishop, from the head of a community without the laws of the 
empire, into a spiritual magistrate, recognised, endowed, ho¬ 
noured by the Christian emperors. 

The doctrines of Christianity, for God’s wise and as we 
think discernible purposes, were not presented to the mind of 
man as one full, and regular, and comprehensive creed, but in 
the various sayings of the Saviour recorded in the Gospels, and 
those of his Apostles. They gradually unfolded as the facts, such 
as the Death and Resurrection of the Lord, the effusion of the 
Holy Ghost, out of which they grew, followed in due course. At 
length they naturally assumed the form of creeds* The less im¬ 
portant truths shrunk back into their comi)arative or temporary 
insignificance; those which were vital, essential, eternal, stood 
out in their commanding dignity. The laws of Christian obe¬ 
dience were not drawn out, even with as much precision as those 
of the Levitical books, into one regular code. Great principles 
were established; Christian dispositions commanded; unchris¬ 
tian vices reproved; Christian virtues exalted. Above all, there 
was a certain Spirit which was to modify, and temper, and test 
the letter of the Scripture, and which seemed thus an appeal 
from God to the heart of man, at onoe avouching the truth of the 

Revelation 
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Revelation and affording an eternal touchstone, as it were, for 
its true Christianity. ‘ No one/ says Mr. Newman himself, 
^ will say that Christianity has not always taught benevolence and 
mercy’ (p. 5). This we accept. Will mediaeval Christianity 
throughout submit to this ordeal as an eternal, immutable condi¬ 
tion of the Gospel ? 

The whole history of Christianity is a development-—a deve¬ 
lopment of its internal powers, its irresistible influences over the 
mind of man. Every page of Mr. Newman’s book then, so far as 
regards the fact of development, is true. And still further: who 
supposes that any one of what we presume to consider the unwar¬ 
ranted additions to the creed of the Gospel did not grow up by 
degrees, and was not the offspring in some sense of earlier doc¬ 
trines? We are all Developists; every writer of the history of 
(Christianity describes its development. 

What is wanted throughout—what is absolutely necessary, is 
the proof that those tenets of Mediaeval Christianity, which were 
undeveloped till a much later period, which were unknown, or 
which even Mr. Newman despairs of proving to have been known 
in primitive and Apostolic times, all which he describes himself 
'as an addition upon the Articles of the Creed’ (p. 116), which 
he elsewhere calls the * supplement’ to Scriptural or Apostolic 
Christianity—the question is whether these are essential and 
integral parts of Christianity, to be imposed upon all Cliristen- 
dom on the penalty of anathema, of exclusion from the Church, 
and in consequence (according to the inflexible theory) irreme¬ 
diably from eternal life. We are thrown back upon the question 
of this authority, by which Christianity is still in the process of 
revelation, hy which new Christian truths arc gradually brought 
to light, to be received with tlie same veneration as those declared 
l)y our Lord and his Apostles. Mr. Newman’s chapter (p. 114) 
on the Probability of a Developing Authority in Christianity 
professes to solve this momentous question. On this his whole 
theory of development, so far as it is to be universal, eternal 
Christianity, absolutely depends; yet is this chapter (we have 
most severely and conscientiously scrutinised our judgment) the 
most feeble and inconclusive in the whole book. 

We will not take exception at the modest but somewhat hesi¬ 
tating expression, the ' probability ’ of an infallible authority, as 
if even Mr. Newman’s courage failed, and his refractory logic 
refused to assert more. Unquestionably there are points, and 
those of the highest importance, on which we must rest content 
with high moral probability. Except in mathematics we can 
rarely have more. But throughout two questions are mingled 
in inextricable confusion. That there is an infallible guide we 
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all admit; but what is that guide? * The Scripture/ asserts one 
party. Nothing that is not in harmony, nothing which has not 
grown visibly, if not immediately by visible processes, and in its 
due proportion out of the Scriptures, is pure, eternal, immutable 
Christianity. Infallibility was in our Lord and in his Apostles 
a living infallibility so long as they were upon earth—a living, in 
another sense an undying, infallibility in those written words to 
which we may without irreverence apply our Lord’s saying, * that 
they shall never pass away.’ The analogy of Creation, instead 
of being against, strongly confirms this view. fJod made the 
worlds; He made them subject to certain laws of development; 
He superintends the whole by his unsleeping providence; and if 
he again interferes, that act of interference is a miracle. God 
revealed Christianity; He endowed it with certain moral prin¬ 
ciples, with a living power of development; He watches it no 
doubt with parental care; but here also his direct interposition 
can be no less than a miracle. Now infallibility must be a 
standing miracle, at least at variance with the course of God’s 
ordinary Providence; it must be a direct inspiration of super¬ 
human knowledge, ‘ Supposing the order of nature,’ writes Mr. 
Newman, ‘once broken by the introduction of a revelation, the 
continuance of that revelation is but a question of degree; and the 
circumstance that a work has begun makes it more probable that 
it will proceed.’ That is, we rejoin, a revelation once made must 
be always making. ‘We have no reason to suppose that there is 
so great a distinction between ourselves and the first generation of 
Christians as that they had a living infallible guidance and we 
have not.’ No doubt there is no such distinction. They had the 
living Apostles—we, we repeat, the Apostles in their living word. 
By Mr. N ewman’s argument, if it be valid, we have a most enor¬ 
mous advantage: sinful men that we are, that we do not profit 
more by it! We have, or might have, the Apostles in their 
writings—and besides an infallible guide, or rather a succession of 
infallible guides also; and not only guides conservative of old 
truths, but authorized to proclaim new ones. ‘ As creation argues 
continual government, so are Apostles harbingers of Popes!’ Thus 
the unchangeable Cliurch is in a constant state of change! Mr. 
Newman might add another title to his work, ‘The History of 
the Mutability of the Immutable Church.’ 

But the historical development of this Infallibility is a curious 
phenomenon. If it lived after the Apostles, it was at first in the 
Apostolic churches; it was diffused throughout the writings of 
certain Fathers of the Church; then it dwelt in the Universal 
Episcopate; then it sate in councils, where it always went with the 
majority (except when the majority was heretical, as at Rimini) ; 

at 
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at length, after near five centuries, it began to centralise itself— 
it was at last fully developed in the Pope. So slowly and doubt¬ 
fully did this supreme and ultimate arbiter of true developments 
develop itself. And when fully and absolutely developed, to what 
does it amount? 

‘ All Catholics agree in other two points, not, however, with heretics, 
but solely with each other: first, that the Pope with General Council 
cannot err either in framing decrees of faith or general precepts of 
morality; secondly, that the Pope when determining anything in n 
doubtful matter, whether by himself or with his own particular Council, 
whether it is possible for him to err or not^ is to be obeyed by all the 
faithful.’—p, 125. 

The italics are Mr. Newman*s. And is this all that I obtain 1 
exclaims the bewildered but earnest Christian—the privilege of 
obedience, of the moral blessing thus supposed to be attached to 
obedience, by embracing what I know, at least what I fear to be 
error ? Voluntary error, according to the rigid Church theory, is, 
at least may be, mortal sin. Alas! whither shall I fly? Private 
judgment is rebellion, error is death. Yet private judgment forces 
itself upon me; in the very Sanctuary it demands of me, Is this 
the true Sanctuary of God? My most absolute renunciation of 
private judgment is an act of private judgment. 

If Infallibility thus rests on the satisfaction which it affords to 
the harassed conscience (and in truth we find no other argument), 
how do we meet this further difficulty ? After all, what is an In¬ 
fallible Church to me, speaking in vague old canons which 1 cannot 
read, in huge tomes of divinity, or dwelling aloof in a remote 
country ? What I want is an infallible guide to my own con¬ 
science, one who will in all points at once enlighten my own mind 
and give me the perfect peace of spiritual security. It may be 
well for Mr. Newman, and learned men like Mr. Newman, to 
consult those deeply buried oracles of infallibility, or to find their 
way to the fountain-head of infallibility. Unless my spiritual 
pastor be likewise infallible, it can be to me no consolation; at 
all events, 1 must be sure that he faithfully reports to me the 
words of infallibility. But he shows me his commission. Private 
judgment, which may perhaps be permitted to demand this, be¬ 
holds it and is awed to silence. Yet I cannot help discerning 
that, peremptory as he is on these points, he is in all other respects 
an extremely ignorant man; and—though it is an uncommon case, 
1 allow—an immoral and unchristian man. (In Mediaeval times we 
fear that ibis might have suggested itself, and did suggest itself, to 
very many conscientious Christians.) Am I sure that bis igno¬ 
rance may not have mistaken, or his immorality led him to mis¬ 
represent this infallible message? We are unwilling in such 
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limited space to open historic controversies; but if ancient records 
speak true, Infallibility on its highest throne has cowered with 
fear or wandered into error; Infallibility has Arianised, has 
Fclagianised, has Monotheletised. Infallibility has dwelt with 
youths under age. If it has issued from the lips of some of the 
best, so it has at least from some few of the worst of men. 

Nor is this the difficulty of the individual alone. We have 
already observed that on many of the most momentous questions 
we derive no advantage from Infallibility. This is acknowledged 
by Mr. Newman in a remarkable passage:— 

* To this day the rule of Scripture Interpretation, the doctrine of 
Inspiration, the relation of Faith to Reason, moral responsibility, private 
judgment, inherent grace, the seat of hifallihility I remain, I suppose, 
more or less undeveloped, or at less undefined by the Church.*—p. 

Yet it is very singular that some of these arc among the very 
points on which Mr. Newman, in order to show the probability 
of developments, insists, as demanding the authoritative settle¬ 
ment of the Church- There is another point, he says, ‘the rela¬ 
tion of Christianity to civil government, which must be ascertained, 
aiid the qualification for membership with it defined.’ On this 
the Infallibility of Rome throughout the Middle Ages pronounced, 
and in no hesitating tone. Innocent III.’s famous similitude of 
the sun and mt>on, to show the subordination of the tempora.1 to 
the spiritual power, is the language more or less distinct of Infal¬ 
libility. But throughout Roman Catholic Christendom is this 
infallible decree, or at least this declaration of an infallible arbiter, 
respected as the definite development of Chiistianity ? The rela¬ 
tion of Church and State rests in France on the constitution, in 
Austria on the will of the emperor. These decisions of Infal¬ 
libility are utterly obsolete, except in the kingdom of Sardinia, 
and perhaps Belgium and a few of the smaller states of Italy, 
Nevertheless on no subject has fully developed Infallibility been 
more explicit. It might almost seem to have neglected all the 
grave, spiritual, and intellectual problems which might distract 
the mind of man, in order that it might carefully assign its proper 
place in the social system to the hierarchy. In the canons of 
councils, and the decrees of popes, for several ages, the dignity 
and power of the clergy—the sanctity of their persons, the se¬ 
curity of their property from sacrilegious hands, might appear 
the special object over the development of which Infallibility was 
bound t4> watch with unslumbering care. 

Thus Infallibility, imperious and dictatorial on what we do 
not want, or on what is not of the first necessity, seems Uy abandon 
us tn our greatest need; she will bind burthens upon us, but 
lighten time of those under the weight of which we groan. We 
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rest in humble hope on one Mediator. She will supply us with, 
and indeed compel us to receive, hosts of subsidiary intercessors 
at least, if not Mediators. We repose in unquestioning faith on 
tlie promises of pardon and peace in the Gospel of Christ; she 
will enforce upon us, as indispensable to our salvation, a vast and 
cumbrous system of theology, which has been accumulating for 
centuries. Mr. Newman’s chief if not sole argument for Infalli¬ 
bility is its presumed necessity. We not only say that this is no 
argument to those who feel not the necessity, whose necessity it 
docs not relieve—to those who rest on the sufficiency of Scripture 
to revealj with as much distinctness as man may dare to hope, all 
that is eternal, immutable, absolutely essential in Christianity. 
But wc submit further whether God’s gifts are to he presumed 
according to man’s supposed necessities—whether, because great 
advantage may seem to accrue to man from certain provisions, wo 
have a right to conclude that God actually has made those provi¬ 
sions ; because some of us may be distressed at the want of clear¬ 
ness in the revelation which God has made in the Scripture, that 
he mmt therefore have made, be perpetually making, a clearer 
revelation, equally authoritative, beyond the Scriptures, With 
Mr. Newman’s wide liberty of analogy, wc might suggest that In¬ 
fallibility would be of inappreciable advantage in other things 
besides religion. If the Queen were invested with a very limited 
infallibility, to discern which were the better policy on the great 
questions which divide the nation—or even as to the best hands 
in wliich she could confide the interests of her people—this un¬ 
questionably would be a great consolation to her Majesty, and 
would allay much angry and dangerous strife among her subjects. 
If Lord Denman were endowed with an infallible judgment 
as to the guilt or innocence of the unhappy criminals who are 
capitally arraigned before him—what unspeakable relief would 
it be to the mind of that humane judge—what implicit re¬ 
liance would it give us all in the laws of our country! If the 
President of the College of Physicians possessed only the gift 
of discerning indisputably the attainments of those whom we 
entrust with the power of life and death—how great would be the 
diminution of mortality among us—how much would it add to in¬ 
dividual happiness ! We mean not this as a grave refutation of 
the question of the Infallibility of Council or Pope, but as a com¬ 
plete answer to the only valid argument which we can find in Mr. 
Newman’s chapter. And even Mr, Newman seems as if unsatis¬ 
fied with himself; he sinks still lower in his demands upon our 
belief. It is at last only an hypothesis; 

‘ and every one/ he eays, * has an hypothesis on the developm^t of 
Christianity* Gibbon has one] Gieseler jEmother; Baronius is 
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ultra-montane; Hurd and Newton ultra-Protestant. The question is,* 
he proceeds, ‘which of all these theories is the simplest, the most 
natural, the most persuasive ? Certainly the notion of development 
under infallible authority is not a less grave, a less winning hypothesis, 
than the chance and coincidence of events, or the Oriental philosophy, 
or the working of anti-Christ, to account for the rise of Cnristianity^ 
and the formation of its theology-* 

We must protest against being confounded with any of these 
schools, if they are fairly represented ; and yet we think that we 
are not reduced to rest on an undefined infallibility. But does 
Roman Catholicism mean to march to the reconquest of the 
world on the frail and tottering bridge of this * hypothesis T Yet 
it is the only way left. Mr, Newman has disdainfully thrown 
aside, or courteously discarded, all the older and all the later 
theories of Paj)al supremacy; clear and positive tradition—the 
disciplina arcani—his own doctrine of Reserve. Had Cardinal 
Duperron rested altogether on the ^Theory of Developments/ it 
would have been difficult for Henry IV. gravely to play out the 
solemn comedy of his conversion. 

Already the ground seems utterly to have broken up under 
Mr. Newman’s feet. But to proceed : objections crowd upon us 
at the outset. Were these doctrines, in their full deoelopTmntj 
necessary to salvation ? Why, then, may wo reverently ask, were 
they withheld from the early Christians, who bore the beat of the 
fray, and bought the triumph of the Gospel, if we may so speak, 
by the blood of martyrdom ? Why were they left with these dim 
and imperfect hints of such great doctriiies ? Why were they 
worse off than the contemporaries of St. Bernard or of Thomas 
Aquinas ? All our fond illusions of the purity of primitive times; 
our blameless envy of those who heard the Gospel from apostolic 
lips, or the lips of apostolic men, are dissipated at once. They, 
it is true, laid down their lives in humble and unquestioning 
hope of the resurrection through Christ Jesus ; but to them Pur¬ 
gatory was an undiscovered region. They had full trust in the 
death of the Redeemer, but they wanted a clear notion of the in¬ 
tercession of the saints. They had bishops, perhaps in tbe'first or 
second descent from those on whom the apostles laid their hands, 
but they had not even a vision of the majestic autocracy of the 
Pope. They had the New Testament fresh, as it were, from the 
hands of its holy writers, but from them were hidden, even from 
their prescient desires, the decrees of councils, and the solemn intri¬ 
cacies of scholastic theology. They had the Son of God ever pre¬ 
sent to their minds, but they had not even feeble glimpses of the 
glories of the Mother of God. They bad communities, bound 
together by the holy spirit of love; the sweet charities of life, 
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deepened and sanctified by their relij^ion; the consciousness of 
moral purity in the midst of the darkest corruption; they had 
all the Christian graces, all that is ‘lovely and of good report;’ 
but they had no desert hermitages, no monasteries, no scourges 
for the rebellious flesh, no hair-shirt, no belt of iron around the 
loins, no solitaries on their pillars for years of self-inflicted 
misery—no irrevocable vows, surprised from youth, of mis-esti- 
mated celibacy. They loved one another so marvellously as to 
excite the jealous amazement of the heathen, but they had not 
those great supplementary truths which arose, according to Mr. 
Newman, out of heresy and strife. They had the strength to 
suffer persecution, but as yet had developed ‘no theory of perse¬ 
cution.^ 

There is another singular circumstance. Christianity is ad¬ 
vancing towards its perfect development, while mankind is dege¬ 
nerating into the darkest barbarism and ignorance. From the 
beginning of the fifth to the opening, at the earliest, of the 
twelfth century (notwithstanding the premature apparition of 
Charlemagne and of our own Alfred), is the age of the most ‘ 
total barrenness of the human mind, of the most unbroken slumber 


of human thought, of the utmost cruelty, and, must we not add, 
licentiousness of manners. This is obviously too large a subject 
to be entered upon at present. Yet not a poet, from Claudian to 
Dante, not a philosopher (shall we except the rationalizing Scotus 
Erigena?) from Boetius (a low point of depairture) to Anselm. 
T^-ven in the Church itself how many great names of loriters do we 
encounter from the close of the fourth century to St. Bernard? 

It is strange that the clergy, that bishops, that popes, cannot 
escape the growing ferocity, the all-enveloping ignorance of 
the times; and yet they are not only faithfully watching the 
trembling lamp of Christian faith, but they are adding to its 
lustre. Their wisdom is (as we are to suppose) steadily on the 
increase, while every other growth of the human mind is dwin¬ 
dling down almost to utter extinction. Even Mr. Newman 
])auses; he will not carry out to the full close his pregnant theory 
(if development. Even he will not avouch the works of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, quoted by Popes, and contri¬ 
buting to Mediaeval theology, in how large a degree it would be a 
curious question (which we commend to Mr. Maitland). Even he 
stops short of the false Decretals, that last and crowning development 
of a fatal principle—pious fraud, which makes the honest writer 


of ecclesiastical history tremble at every step he takes; axul 
which tended in no inconsiderable degree to complete the ma¬ 
jestic structure of the papal power. Will Mr. Newman pursue 
his principle of the development of the supreme spiritual power 
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into the direct assertion of universal temporal supremacy, as it 
was boldly advanced by Innocent III. ? or, in his next Essay on 
Miracles, will he developc his faith into a vindication of a cer¬ 
tain narrative of miracles in the works of Gregory the Groat, from 
which some writers have vainly attempted to rescue the infalli¬ 
bility of that good and holy pontiff? Is there nothing of super¬ 
stition which has been avouched by full ecclesiastical authority ? 
no exaggerated hierarchical pretension advanced with papal 
sanction? Will he subscribe implicitly to all? Every canon 
and every decree, every word which, after due deliberation, has 
been uttered by Infallibility, is of equal authority. We cannot 
elude one iota of the whole unrepealed decretals, without in¬ 
curring the anathema which is ever their appalling close ; each 
is as much an eternal Christian verity, as a sentence in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or those uttered by St. Paul at Athens, 
or written by St, John at Ephesus. 

Our author proceeds to adduce, and to apply to the whole 
course of Christian history, until he has built up the full and 
stately fabric of his Mediaeval Christianity, seven tests of fidelity 
of development These are—I. The Preservation of Idea, 11. 
Continuity of Principle. IIL The Power of Assimilation. IV. 
Early Anticipation. V. Logical Sequence. VI. Preservative 
Additions. VI I. Chronic Continuance. 


I. The first of these tests, then, is the of idea, that 
is, of the ^ essoitial idea of Christianitit,'' Here at least we shall 
meet on some ground of mutual understanding. 

Of all writers we have least sympathy with those who suppose 
Christianity to have been in a state of suspended animation at 
least, if not of utter extinction, from the fourth century to the 
Reformation; to have given place to a religion little better than 
Paganism or new Polytheism, an un-Christian idolatry; in other 
words, that fur nearly tea out of its eighteen centuries Christianity 
was without Christ. But the preservation of the essential idea of 
Christianity, that is of Christianity itself, in all its sublimity and 
purity, is one thing; its escaping all corruption, degeneracy, or 
obscuration—is a very different one. 

If, in its long struggle witli the world, Christianity did not 
escape worldly influences; if foreign principles seem to work into 
its very life—its rites to assimilate themselves to those of older 


religions—even its language to be impregnated with terms bor¬ 
rowed from other forms of belief; if from the eastern philosophy 
it mainly received its monasticism; if from the rhetorical and 
philosophic schools of Greece its rage for disputation; still may 
we aver, with unhesitating confidence, that the great vital doc¬ 
trines of Christiauity asserted and maintained their immortality. 

, ♦ They 
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They leavened and quickened the accumulating^ mass of strange 
and gradually developed error. However hardened by barbarous 
I’onx'ity, however overclouded by barbarous ignorance, Christianity 
still lived on. The lamp of truth, which was handed down from 
age to age, burned not continually with the same clear, soft, 
and h(»ly light; but it never went out. Men never forgot the 
great secret of immortality, if not first revealed, first assured by 
Christ: the throne of the One Universal Father, though at more 
and more undiscovcrable, impenetrable distance, was felt to be 
above them, Christ and his Cross, though crowded upon by 
other intercessors, who sometimes almost usurped his place, still, 
in theory at least, stood high and superior. Baptism received 
the neophyte into the Church; the Eucharist, though at length 
materialized into Iransubstantiation, and separated into two parts, 
joined the believers in holy communion with the Redeemer. 
The terrors of hell, the hopes of heaven (with all the inter- 
inoclialc realm of Purgatory which they had spread out), were 
wielded by the clergy with unwarranted, arbitrary, and capricious 
power—yet never relaxed their hold on the moral nature of man. 
Human responsibility, though tampered with by indulgences, 
taught to rest on dead ceremonial observances, on endless repeti¬ 
tions of prayers not understood—on all the wild Antinoraianism 
under which a life of crime and cruelty was cancelled by a pil¬ 
grimage to some shrine, an offering at some altar, or some much 
easier act of homage to a tutelary saint—still lurked in the depths 
of the soul, to reawaken at God’s good time to the higher morality 
of more enlightened, more truly faithful, though perhaps less 
(‘cremonial days. 

We go further; we believe the errors of the Mediaeval Church 
to have been her strength. Monasticism, the exorbitant power 
of the clergy, Polytheism itself, by its adaptation to the spirit of 
the succeeding iiges, contributed to preserve, to disseminate, the 
uuperishing truths of Christianity. To the Church, to the Pa¬ 
pacy itself, mankind owes an immense debt of gratitude; only 
not to be repaid at the sacrifice of a purer, a more rational 
Christianity, which alone can maintain Christian authority in our 
own later times. We glance but rapidly on this subject, which 
would require more than a volume, or rather a complete eccle¬ 
siastical history, to elucidate with justice and with candour. We 
too are Mediaevalists; we too can admire all the wonderful 
creations of that period, its cathedrals> its paintings, its sculp¬ 
tures, its music, its pfailosopliers,'*and its poets. We too can 
stand in devout awe under the roof of Cologne, or before the toweris 
of Strasburg; we can gaze on the cartoons, on the Madonnas of 
Raffaelle, with as untiring reverence. We too can appreciate the 
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subtlety of an Anselm, the wonderful reason of an Aquinas; we 
can thrill over our Dante with as deep emotion as the most fervent 
believer in Rome’s infallibility. 

We turned, then, with no common solicitude to discover Mr, 
Newman’s conception of the Essential Idea of Christianity. Here, 
at length, we shall have a guide through this subtle labyrinth; we 
shall know what Christianity was when it emerged fresh from the 
bands of its divine Creator:—at least it will appear in the 
Church of the first three centuries. To our utter disappointment 
wo sought in vain. Nowhere throughout this work appears the 
trtie 2 >rtmil{ve ideay as far as it may be collected by impartial ex¬ 
amination from the few written records, the symbols or genuine 
monuments of the time ; but instead of this ihe false idea, enter¬ 
tained of it, or supposed by Mr. Newman to have been enter¬ 
tained of it, by the heathen. This, we must plainly speak, scorns 
to us a controversial artifice unworthy of Mr, Newman. We 
read:— 

^ There is a religious communion claiming a divine commission, and 
calling all other religious bodies around it heretical or infidel; it is a 
well-organized, well-disciplined body; it is a sort of secret society, 
binding together its members by influences and by engagements which 
it is difficult for strangers to ascertain. It is spread over the known 
world; it may be weak or insignificant locally, but it is strong on the 
whole from its continuity; it is smaller than other religious bodies toge- 
iher, but larger than each separately. It is a natural enemy to govern¬ 
ments external to itself; it is intolerant and engrossing, and tends to a 
new modelling of society; it breaks laws, it divides families. It is a 
gross superstition ; it is charged with the foulest crimes; it is defi})ised 
by the intellect of the day; it is frightful to the imagination of the 
many* And there is but one communion such. 

‘ Place this description before Pliny or Julian; place it before Fre¬ 
derick the Second or Guizot. “Apparent dirse facies.** Each knows 
at once, without asking a question, who is meant by it. One object, 
and only one, absorbs each item of the detail in delineation.*—pp. 
204, 205. 

We find it difficult to suppress some indignation at this 
coupling together of the infidel Frederick and the noble-minded 
Christian M. Guizot. To M. Guizot, beyond all living writers, 
the Church, the Mediaeval Church, owes a deep debt of gratitude 
for his generous appreciation of her real services to civilization 
and to mankind^and that announced in times when it was a 
strange and startling doctrine. And what sagacious intellect could 
so soon as M. Guizot’s discriminate the truth from the fallacy in 
these skilful phrases? But this same notion is summed up by Mr. 
Newman still more fully in the following passage, which at once 
betrays its secret purpose, namely, to suggest that Christianity 
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was m(mastic in the fird, as it but began to he in the third, century 
—a religion of self-inflicted misery 

‘ On the whole I conclude as follows :—if there is a form of Chris¬ 
tianity now in the world which is accused of gross superstition, of bor¬ 
rowing its rites and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing to forms 
and ceremonies an occult virtue;—a religion which is considered to 
burden and enslave the mind by its requisitions, to address itself to the 
weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by sophistry and imposture, 
and to contradict reason and exalt mere irrational faith;—a reiigtun 
which impresses on the serious mind very distressing views of the guilt 
and consequences of sin, sets upon the minute acts of the day, one by 
one, their definite value for praise or blame, and thus casts a grave 
shadow over the future;—a religion which holds up to admiration the 
surrender of wealth, and disables serious persons from enjoying it if 
they would;—a religion, the doctrines of which, be they good or bad, 
are to the generality of men unknown ; which is considered to lli^r on 
its very surface signs of folly and falsehood so distinct that a glance 
suffices to judge of it, and c^ful examination is preposterous; which is 
felt to be so simply bad, that it may be ^lumniated at hazard and at 
pleasure, it being nothing but absurdity to stand upon the accurate dis¬ 
tribution of its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully to determine 
how far this or that story is literally true, what must be allowed in can¬ 
dour, or what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, or what is not 
proved, or what may be plausibly defended;—a religion such, that men 
look at a convert to it with a feeling which no other sect raises exce])t 
Judaism, Socialism, or Mormonism, with curiosity, suspicion, feur, dis 
gust, as the case may be, as if something strange had befallen him, as if 
he had had an initiation into a mystery, and had come into communion 
with dreadful influences, as if he were now one of a confederacy which 
claimed him, absorbed him, stripped him of his personality, reduced 
him to a mere organ or iastrument of a whole;—a religion which men 
hate as proselytizing, anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, 
separating chief friends, corrupting the maxims of governmeut, making 
a mock at law, dissolving the empire, the enemy of human nature, and 
a conspirator against its rights and jirivileges;”—-a religion which 
they consider the champion and instrument of darkness, and a pollution 
calling down upon the land the anger of heaven;—a religion which they 
associate with intrigue and conspiracy, which they speak about in 
whispers, which they detect by anticipation in whatever goes wrong, 
and to which they impute whatever is unaccountable;—a religion, the 
very name of which they cast out as evil, and use simply as a bad epi¬ 
thet, and which from the impulse of self-preservation they would per¬ 
secute if they could;—if there be such a religion now in the world, it is 
not unlike Christianity as that same world viewed it, when first it came 
forth from its Divine Author/—pp. 240-43. 

This inay be ingenious, but is it honest? What have we to do 
With what Christianity seemed to the contemptuous heathen ih 
the first centuries; to what misrepresentations or calmnnies it 
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was exposed? What was it, in itself, in the secluded chamber 
where it met to worship in secret;—in the houses, in the habits, 
in the hearts of its first votaries ? 

Primseval Christianity^ we fearlessly assert, was not a religion 
of gloom; it fled not to the desert, it brought not the self- 
torturing practices of the desert into the home; the dominant 
sentiment was rejoicing at the glad tidings of the Gospel, the 
revelation of life and immortality brought to light by Christ. 
Look at every symbol; it is of gentleness, of hope, of peace. 
The Good Shepherd, the Lamb, the vine with its clusters. The 
Christian appears returning from the dark regions of the grave; 
the phoenix rising'from her ashes. Even the cross was not among 
the very earliest symbols, and then it was a simple cross; it required 
cen^ries of moody, monastic agency before the bleeding image of 
the Saviour was represented upon it. Read the inscriptions in 
the catacombs, the later they are the more forcible our arguments ; 
all is quiet resignation of life, peace, ^d the hope of a joyful re¬ 
surrection, ' In pace’ is^he universal epitaph; every symbol is 
of glad hope; Jonah coming forth from the fish ; the dove from 
the ark; the raising of Lazarus; the deliverance of Daniel and tlie 
Three Children; there too is ever the Good Shepherd watching 
in love over his own. 

The whole chapter which traces the development of this false 
Heathen Idea of Christianity is the ablest in the book, full of 
various reading, and told with ease and perspicuity; it is not so 
profoundly theological as those which follow, and in which this 
same test is applied to the later centuries, but it is more full of 
general interest—the work, in short, of an accomplished scholar. 
Yet even on this plain historical question we are directly at issue 
with Mr. Newman. His own authorities, at least those which 
bear upon the question, are to our judgment, properly understood, 
directly against him. The theory is that Christia;nity was con¬ 
founded in the heathen mind with those multifarious religions 
which flowed in from the East;—few of them, we say (for on this 
point we differ from Mr. Newman), before the birth of our 
Saviour—Mithriac, Isiac, Phrygian, Bacchanalian: but all inse¬ 
parably moulded up with the notion of rnaffic, on which the 
Roman mind looked with the utmost aversion, and against which 
the Roman law pronounced the strongest condemnation. Yet we 
cannot but think that, at least before the breaking out of the 
Gnostic sects in the middle of the second century, the suspicion 
of magic, or indeed of any close relationship with the Oriental 
systems above named, did not much affect the Roman mind in its 
estimate of Christianity. It was the Jewish descent of the Chris¬ 
tians, with their assertion of the unitoeial religious principles of the 
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Jewg, which was chiefly hateful to the Roman world. That 
world recognised in them the same stern aversion to idolatry, the 
same, as it appeared, sullen withdrawal from the public games and 
festivals, the same, as it was called, morose virtue, which condemned 
the universal licentiousness of manners. Even the foul charges of 
(Edip«)dcan unions and Thyestean banquets did not necessarily 
imply magical rites; the nocturnal meetings to which the Christians 
were often reduced from the fear of persecution, and the assem¬ 
bling of the sexes together for common worship, gave rise to the 
former; possibly misapprehended Christian language in part to 
the latter calumny. The Jews, howevei: the heathen world might 
resent what seemed their insolent intolerance, had yet the privilege 
of a nation to worship their national God; and as long as the 
Christians were but Jews, they were at first treated as they wore 
at Corinth by Gallio, afterwards as rebels against the law, as 
traitors to the state, of which in Rome the religion was a part; 
and as forming hetalrife ®r associations (self-governed clubs or 
fraternities), against which the laws of Rome, from political rather 
than religious reasons, were suspiciously severe. It was when the 
subjects of Rome dared to deny the gods of Rome; when the more 
successful proselytism of the Christians began to withdraw the 
people in masses from the national rites; it was on the desertion 
of the temples in Rithynia that the hatred of the people and the 
jealous watchfulness of the government were roused. The test by 
which the martyrs were tried appears to us conclusive; it was one 
at which no Roman addicted to magic—we doubt if any Isiac or 
Mithriac worshipper—would have scrupled for an instant; it was 
to adore the Emj>erf)r, to offer incense before his statue, to invoke 
the gods: in their case it was sometimes added to blaspheme the 
*hame of Christ. In later times the incliscriminaling fury of the 
populace, among other appellations of hate, might call them sor^ 
cerers or witches; hut the government was evidently better ac¬ 
quainted with their peculiar tenets, and employed the means of 
detection which they could neither escape nor elude. Magic, 
we believe, became only at a later period, when connected with 
the theurgy of the later Platonists, the crime imputed to large 
communities. It was before that of the individual, of th^ CanidiA 
or the Erictho; and vented its malignity, as we read in Virgil, 
in individual acts of fascination, or bewitchment, or destruction of 
limb or life. 

The first heathen notion of Christianity can be gathered only 
from the well-known passages in Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny 
the younger, 

‘ When these three well-informed writers/ says Mr. Newman, ‘call 
Christianity a superstition, and a magical superstition, they were not 
using words at random.^ 

A superstition 
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A superstition they unquestionably called it, as all foreign re¬ 
ligions were called, but not a magical one* v Tacitus speaks of their 
hatred to the human race. This, was the i^aiiding charge against 
the Jews; and, as far as it arose from their obstinate, unsocial aver¬ 
sion to all the public rites and festivals, was eyen more clearly im¬ 
putable to the Christians. Nor was their hostility to the gods of 
mankind, which implied hatred of mankind, less rigid or avowed. 
In Suetonius, in that curious passage wlticb shows perhaps that the 
opinion of that epigram-writer is not of much weight Qn such sub¬ 
jects, the Christians are clearly considered but a faction of Jews. 
Claudius, he says, expelled the Jews from Home on account of the 
perpetual tumults excited by Chrest'iis. In another passage Sue¬ 
tonius certainly applies the word ^^malefica ’ to the superstition of 
the Jews, and in later writers, in the Theodosian laws, and in some 
ac(4fcnts of the Christian martyrdoms, maleficium seems to have 
acquired the peculiar sense of, oy to have been connected with, 
magic. But we doubt much whether it necessarily conveyed that 
meaning in the ordinary Latin of Suetonius or Tacitus, In one 
passage of Tacitus. (Ann. 11. 69) it is certainly used in connexion 
with witchcraft and enchantments, but the peculiar significance is 
indicated by the previous words. In several others, in the same 
writer, it merely means crimes, misdeeds, the deeds of a male¬ 
factor. The melting a silver statue of the emperor, to turn into 
money, is called maleficium. In two other passages of Suetonius 
which wc have consulted, it is used in its general sense. Mr. 
Newman even forces the passage of Pliny into a support of his 
theory. He translates the ‘ carmen,* the hymn to Christ, some 
have supposed the alternating chaunt which was reported to be 
sung as part of the Christian worship, as a magical incantation. 
The innocent word ‘ carmen ’ was doubtless sometimes used ins 
that sense, but it was by no means its primary or ordinary one ; 
and in the whole of Pliny^s letter there is not one syllable which 
warrants the belief that he suspected them gf any crime beyond 
that of contumacy to the imperial will, in presuming to have a 
religion of their own, and to hold private assemblies, pn which 
the laws of Rome looked with especial jealousy. He allows their 
enpie bl^melessness as to any other charge; and it must be ob¬ 
served that this * carmen to Clxrist as God ’ was reported to Pliny 
by men who liad been Christians, who must have understood Us 
real njeaning, and had no reason for imputing to their f^riper 
brethren so odious a crime as, roagic. 

^ But tVe dwell too long qxx this; nor must we indulge ourselves 
lit, WO Irus^ amicable debate with Mr. Newman on historical 
grojmtd, wjhich we much prefer to the dry, and barren sands of 
nietaphysmal Qr tboplogic discussion. For, we repeat, that the 
question is not what Cloristianity appeared to leio the hostile 
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heathens, hut tohat it teas in the ordinary life and in the bosom, 
of Christian families, v If ^Mr*^Newroan’a Mediaeval Christianity 
ho a true development of tfte fahe frfea—of the religion as it was 
orringly ^nceived or calunqiniouctly misrepresented by its adversa¬ 
ries—the conclusion would be destructive rather than in favour 
of its fidelity to the original and perfect Idea. 

II. The second test is Continuity of Principle. Here again we 
are lost in a wilderness of incomplete and inapplicable analogies, 
grammatical, political, dramatic. We have much which is acute, 
much which is fertile in invention, and original in language-— 
much subtilized into fantastic distinotions, and loose in expres¬ 
sions all, however, curiously illustrative of the stale and temper 
of the author’s mind. He is drawing the distinction between 
ju'lnciples and doctrines. * Personal responsibility is a principle 
—the Being of (5od is a doctrine; from that doctrine all theology 
has come in due bourse, whereas that principle is not clearer under 
the Gospel than a Upi. in) j>aradi^e. and depends not on belief in 
an Almighty Governor, but on conscience.* Surely Mr. Newman 
must mean the sense of personal responsibility; and the belief, if 
not of an Almighty Governor, of some Superior Power, must 
fonn part of that notion of personal responsibility, recognisefl by 
the conscience. Presently wo read—* Personal responsibility 
may be made a doctrinal basis, and develope into Arminianisni 
and Pelagianism/ Is personal responsibility, then, a dangerous 
doctrine ? 

In the next page we read— 

* Again, religious investigation sometimes is conducted on the prin¬ 
ciple that it is a duty “ to follow and speak the.truth,which really 
means that it is no duty to fear error, or to consider what is safest, or Ut 
sln ink from scattering doubts, or to regard the responsibility of mislead¬ 
ing; and thus it terminates in heresy or infidelity, without any blame to 
religious investigation in itself.’—p. 71* 

We turn the leaf, and find these words:— 


* Hence, too, men may pass from infidelity to Rome, and from Rome 
to infidelity, from a conviction in both eourses that there is no tangible 
intellectual position between the tw^o.^ 

'Phcrc is no intermediate position, then, for a man of under¬ 
standing, between the whole uncompromising inflexible theo- 
logy of the Council of Trent, and utter infidelity; the full creed 
of i^ius IV., and the stern rejection of that of the Apostles; 
we must ^ deify ’ the Virgin Mary or renounce Christ. Hero 
are the Catechisms of Trent—there the Systeme dc la Nature 
of Holbach~and the Leben Jesu of Strauss—or the works of 
those who accuse Strauss of some weak and lingefiitg orthodoxy* 
Take your choice—cast in your lot}! This h the stern Alterna¬ 
tive to the intellect of an intellectual age. But on what prin- 
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clple does Mr. Newman proclaim this appallinff declaration in 
the ears of the intellectual Protestants of England—of the de¬ 
scendants and religious heirs of Hooker, and Barrow, andTa 3 rlor? 
—in the ears of all Europe, where we will he bold to say that 
among acquiescing Roman Catholics—among the philosophical 
writers who passively receive the general doctrines of their 
Church—there is anything but an absolute unreasoning faith 
in Rome. On what principle but that it is ' a duty to follow 
and speak the truth? ’ And on this principle—which at one mo¬ 
ment he espouses and at the next indignantly rejects—by his own 
showing what must be the iisue with the great mass of European 
intellect? What does history say? That where there haS*‘not 
been an intervening Protestantism, or if that word be so obnoxious, 
some intermediate system of less unreasoning belief, a wide spread 
and utter unbelief has been the sure result. What was the case in 
France?—what among the upper orders in Spaing—what in young 
Italy ? We speak plainly: if there be no Christianity but that of 
the fourteenth century—if there be no intellectual position but on 
the shifting quicksand of this Theory of Developments—^ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ If this bo or become the 
creed of millions, where rests the appalling responsibility ? 

We turn to the application of the Second Test. We read at 

p. 319— 

‘Judaism did but develop, while it bore in mind its imperfection, and 
its subordination lo a coming Messiah; and it became corrupt as soon, 
and in proportion as it found itself self-sufficient, and rejected the Gospel/ 

Wc would suggest that Judaism had developed itself to some 
considerable extent before the publication of the Gospel. There 
was a certain system of opinions, called, as we may deem more 
proper, Pharisaism or Rabbinism—a development of Judaism, 
which we are inclined to think, with the help of Mr. Newman’s 
ingenuity, would bear every one of Mr, Newman’s tests. It was 
of slow but continuous growth. It maintained within it the great idea 
of Judaism^ the unity of God. It had an extraordinary power of 
assimilation, for it had moulded into itself perhaps early Pales¬ 
tinian, certainly Babylonian tenets—probably early Egyptian, cer-t 
tainly Alexandrian notions. It boasted of its early aiUicipaiion — 
it traced itself up to the Seventy Elders in the time of Moses—it 
rested on strange mutilated or mysticised quotations from the 
Law and the Prophets. The regular affiliation of its doctrines 
shows its logical sequence. It called itself the hedge of the law— 
a definition we recommend for Preservative Additions. As to its 
chronic co7itinuance, it is the Rabbinism of the present day. Do 
we want further illustrations ? It had built up, out of a few sug-* 
gestive hints in the Books of the Scripture, an hierardiy, and 

something 
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something approaching to a worships of angels. It furnishes sin* 
gularly enough in the later Apocryphal Books the text usually 
fiUeged in defence of Purgatory. It had its ' Fathers,’ who were 
dignified by the name, and held the authority of Masters, and if 
they did not absolutely claim, were invested with something like 
infallibility. Its temporal sovereignty had at least been at times 
superseded by a sacerdotal supremacy, a papal high priest. It 
liad a most prolific and systematic theology, afterwards embodied 
in the Mischna; somewhat later it had something of a Golden 
Legend in its Talmud. It had finallpr its mystic interpretation of 
Scripture, so rich as to form two schools. And yet we know who 
it was that commanded his disciples to beware of those who taught 
the traditions of men for the commandments of God; who warned 
them to call no man master; who, in the most awful tones which 
His benignant voice ever assumed, repeatedly denounced woe 
against the Lawyers and Pharisees, the teachers of developed 
Judaism; whose whole system of instruction might seem a most 
appalling admonition against binding unnecessary burthens upon 
the minds and the consciences of men. 

This second test is illustrated by what we presume that we are 
to consider the continuous use of * the Mystical Interpretation 
of this we have said as much as our space will allow. But the 
third illustration of this as well as of the third test, the Supre¬ 
macy of Faith, absolutely demands some, we fear too brief, 
examination. This, according to Mr. Newman, is the exclusive 
distinction of the Roman Catholic Church—‘on the other hand 
it has ever been the heretical principle to prefer Reason to 
b'aith.* This is a strange assertion against a form of Christianity, 
of which the vital principle (whether right or wrong) is Justifica¬ 
tion by Faith; a principle carried to the very height of fanaticism 
in many of the Protestant bodies. Moreover, this objection is 
advanced in a book more essentially and intrinsically rational¬ 
ising than any which we have read, excepting only the extreme of 
Germanism. It is strange indeed how extremes may meet! We 
would willingly refrain from the parallel, which forces itself upon 
us, of this Theory of Developments, and the ^ Entwickelungs- 
theorie (literally, Development-theory) of the famous Lebcn 
Jesu, The ‘ Leben Jesu* evolves or develops from the mlyectm 
Idea in the mind of man, with equal subtlety—with a sort of 
kindred calmness of Style, and erudition as laborious—Christianity 
itself, the life of the Saviour, the whole of the New Testament. 
Strauss may thus appear to begin higher up than Mr. Newman. 
But Mr. Newman, by annulling the authority—as he inevitably 
does by impugning the early and universal acceptance~of the 
written woi^—by resting the divine origin of Christ^nity on 
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tradition alone, or on something more dubious than tradition— 
abandons the whole field to the mythic expositor. Still further: 
admit, with Mr. Newman, so much which is clearly and almost 
avowedly mythic into Christianity—and ingenuity like his own 
will claim free scope to resolve the whole into a myth. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Newman’s is unquestionably a book full of 
abstruse and subtile metaphysics, addressed exclusively to the 
Reason; a book avowedly written to justify a departure from one 
form of faith (once held in the sternest and most uncompromising 
severity) to another form of the faith ; from faith in the doctrines 
of the Church of England to faith in the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. 


The question necessarily arises. What is the test of the Supre¬ 
macy of Faith? Is it the number of articles in the Creed, or the 
more intense and unquestioning conviction of the more im- 
])()rtant of these articles? Is it the quantity, not the quality, of 
the things believed? Is it the blind passivity or the strenuous 
activity of the believing mind ? Is the rude Southern peasant, who 
fancies that the eyes in the image of his favourite saint move in 
their sockets, or that the Virgin extends her arms and smiles upon 
liim; whose belief keeps pace with the legendary invention of his 
priest or of his neighbourhood ; or the controversialist who writes 
himself up into a belief that he believes the most palpable fictions; 
is cither of these, therefore, a more faithful Christian than he who 
believes a narrower creed, that which he derives from the Scrip¬ 
ture alone, Avith as intense fervour ? Wo are constantly urged to 
look back with despairing envy to what have been called tlie ^ ages 
of faith.’ Now we venture to assert that the principle of faith was 
as strong in Luther (we take him merely as an example) as in any 
Pope that ever sat in the Vatican. His creed may have been true 
or false, perfect or imperfect, but in its defence he was as velie- 
inent, passionate, and even fanatical as Dominic or Loyola. Luther 
was as contemptuous of human reason as the most imp(?rious 
dogmatist, or the most impassioned mystic. Mr. Cc'irlyle shall be 
heard in favour of the depth and reality of Cromwell’s faith. 
What test will the enthusiasm, the fiery zeal, the undaunted and 
unwearied energy of one of these believers endure, which will 
not be borne by the other ? 'I will fight for my faith/ so said the 
Crusader—and so said the soldier of Gustavus Adolphus; ' I will 
suffer for my faith,’ so said the Franciscan missionary in the desert, 
and so said the Primitive Quaker in the stocks, and the Came- 


ronian on the hills. ‘ I tvill die for my faith,’ so said Campian oju 
the rack, and Ridley and Latimer at the stake. Nay> 'I will per¬ 
secute for the faith/ said th6 Grand Inquisitor on his tribunal, 
and Laud in the Star Chamber. ‘ I will burn the heretic/so ^Id 
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the Incjuisitor of Tboulouse as he heaped hundreds into one 
furnace; j^nd so, if he be but an Arian, must I, said the more 
timid Cranmer; anct ^ who will not, if he dare to deny the Lord’s 
divinity spake Calvin, and looked in stern satisfaction on the 
pile of Servetus. 

Let us turn from the crimes to the follies of faith. Is there no 
line between faith and credulity? Is the faith which embraces 
the Golden Logend as well as the Gospel, therefore superior to 
simple faith in the Gospel? Look at that strange, eloquent, 
learned, rhapsodical book, the Christliche Mystik of Gorres, 
where the most subtle Rationalism is wedded by the imagination 
to the most inconc;eivable credulity; where we defy the reader to 
tell us where physical causes end and where supernatural ones 
begin; where Mesmerism (or something undistinguishablo from 
Mesmerism) or Miracle is the agent in all the ecstatic visions, 
Avonderful cures, and passionate devotions of the Middle Ages, 
Mr. Newman himself has limits to his faith ; he does not (as yet) 
believe in the false Decretals or in the Avorks of the pseudo- 
Dionysius. Mr. Newman is a traitor to the ‘Supremacy <»f 
Faith ’—a mere Rationalist in comparison Avith the Abbe Darboy, 
Professor of Theology in the Seminary of Langres, Avho has 
published a translation of the works of Dionysius the Areo])agit(*, 
Avith a graA'e and learned preface, actually maintaining the 
authenticity of these books, as the genuine remains St. 
Paul's Athenian convert. Verily the Abbe Darboy puts this 
degenerate nineteenth century, Catholic as well as Protestant, to 
shame. May Ave venture one further inquiry? Will Mr, NeAv- 
man vouchsafe his presence at the next exhibition of the seamless 
coat of Treves, if indeed Bishop Arnoldi has courage to venture 
a sccopd exhibition ? 

In sobci' earnestness, the great question—this solemn arbitia- 
ment betwifcn V^ith and Reason—requires to be examined Avitli 
a more dispgssipnate judgment and larger philosophy than Mr. 
Newman has brought to bear upon it. The important distinc¬ 
tion in the sounder German philosophy between Vevnunft (the 
perfect Reason—Ave haA^c no corresponding term) and Vei'stand, 
may be calle(j[ in, as Dr. Arnold suggests, wdlh some advantage. 
\y<^ Lave not forgotten Mr. Newman’s University Sermons, Avhich 
if in ,our judgment far from exhaustive, satisfactory, or conclu- 
sij’:e, are i^wggestive of much (leep and important thought, of much 
true; if not complete philosophy. If we remember, he comes at 
lasf.to one test of faith, ‘its working by love.’ It is the 
(^Imsliah disposition which. embraces, ifvarrants, purifies, and at 
the 'same time tries the faith. . Would that on these terms 
Christpndpm,could come to a, truce!. Let, us all endeavour to 
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become good Christians, Christians in love as in faith, and we 
shall approximate to truth far more nearly than by years of con¬ 
troversy. Though even here we fear that we shall hardly agree 
in our first principle. Mr. Newman’s will be an ascetic, gloomy, 
self-torturing, monastic, though deeply devout Christianity; ours an 
active, cheerful, intelligent, domestic, English, and therefore more 
practical, though it may be less imaginative or ceremonial faith. 

But after all, this controversy, as it is really brought to issue in 
the present day, rests far below these abstruse inquiries 'into the 
legitimate province of Faith and of Reason. Mr. Newman 
writes of Reason, as of a slow and regular intellectual process; a 
working out of truth by profound meditation, which few have 
the ability, still fewer the leisure, in this busy age, to pursue. 
But there is an intuitive reason, which we presume to think a 
competent judge in great part of the debate: at least, we arc 
sure that most men will be guided by its verdict. There is a 
homely quality, called common sense, especially strong in oui' 
practical Anglo-Saxon race. The vast mass of men endowed 
with this gift will persist in taking their Christianity from the 
New Testament rather than from the long range of Eccle¬ 
siastical History: they know that the New Testament is not 
merely the most authoritative, but likewise the oldest record of 
their faith; and they will find it difficult to understand bow doc¬ 
trines, of which our Lord vouchsafes not the least hint, and of 
which the ^Apostles betrayed in all their writings not the slightest 
knowledge, can be essential to their salvatum. They will be 
utterly perplexed with the notion that the Son of God made a 
revelation to mankind, a revelation of mercy and truth, and yet 
left that revelation to be completed (for every addition must either 
be an improvement, an elucidation, or an unwarranted excres¬ 
cence) by man at the close of fourteen or fifteen centuries. If a 
new object of worship, seemingly altogether excluded not merely 
by the silence of the Scripture, but by an apparently jealous 
reservation of divine honours to the Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
should have arisen five centuries after the death of Christ, and 
claim, if theoretically subordinate, practically equal or superior 
honours; if this common-sense Christian, when he reads of One 
Mediator between God and man, should discover an infinite 
multitude of intermediate Intercessors, at least, coming between 
him and the throne of grace, he will have almost an invincible 
repugns^ce to submit to an authority, in itself of very uncertain 
and questionable date. 

None of the mints at issue between English Protestantism and 
Rome seetn to demand any painful or sustained effort of thought, 
any profound infiftruction in the science of logic, any laborious 
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study of history, as far as the single question, whether they are 
Scriptural or not. On those, in whose hereditary creed they find 
no place, they can only be enforced by a very slow and very 
subtle process. How long Jaas Mr. Newman, with all his ten¬ 
dencies, and with all his powers, if Mr. Newman has honestly 
recorded the progress of his own opinions, been occupied in 
reasoning himself into new forms of belief ? By what painful 
and laborious pmccss has he come at length to these convictions ? 
It has been by a total surrender of the Supremacy of Faith, by 
reasonings, which, no doubt, they have thought unanswerable, 
but still, by close, deep, logical reasonings (unless they will 
honestly admit that they have been influenced entirely by passion 
or temperament), that so many men, most of them young men, 
have given up their faith in Christianity as it came from the lips 
of our Lord and his Apostles, as it was taught them by their 
parents and instructors, for the developed Christianity of later 
centuries. 

HI. The third test is the Potcer of Assimilation; we quote at 
once one of the definitions, and one of the illustrations of this 
])rocess;— 

‘ The idea never was that throve and lasted, yet, like mathematical 
truth, incorporated nothing from external sources. So far from the 
fact of such incorporation implying corruption, is sometimes sup¬ 
posed, development implies incorporation. Mahometanism may be in 
external developments scarcely more than a compound of other theo¬ 
logies, yet no one would deny that there has been a living idea some¬ 
where in that religion, which has been so strong, so wide, so lasting a 
bond of union in the history of the world. Why it has not continued to 
ilevciope after its first preaching, if this be the case, as it seems to be, 
cannot be determined without a greater knowledge of that religion, and 
how far it is merely political, how far theological, than wc commonly 
possess.*—p. 75. 

Here again, a wider knowledge of history would have fur¬ 
nished Mr. Newman with a strong analogical refutation of his 
<»wn doctrines. Mahometanism has passed through almost the 
same stages of * development' as Christianity; it has admitted 
mysticism, monasticism, cultivated Grecian, and anticipated scho* 
lastic philosophy. 

But who shall say that Haroun Alraschid, or Akbar, or the 
gorgeous and peaceful Caliphs of Cordova, are the legitimate 
representatives of the old warrior Ismaelite? The idea o{ Ma¬ 
hometanism—^there is one God and Mahomet is his Prophet— 
has lived through all these changes; but read the Koran, and 
then examine all that is known in Europe of Arabian letters and 
Arabian theology, and who will deny that the Wahabies ftte more 

true 
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true to the original faith of Mahomet I We think that we could 
work out an instructive parallel between the developments of Chris* 
tianity and of Mahometani^im—hut the reviewer 

i^stuat infelix anguato in liniitc. 

As into Christianity, so Orientalism worked its way at an early 
period into Mahometanism. Mahomet hated monkery. TJicre 
is an old traditional proverb (quoted by Tholuck, ‘ Sufismus/ 
p. 47), ^ Be there no inonasticism in Mahometanism.’ Yet, not 
long after the Prophet's death, Mahometanism developed into 
monkery; and ever since, the Islamite Anchorite of the Desert, 
the Dervisc, and even the Cmnobito, affect the wildest asceticism, 
forswear the privilege, or renounce the duty, of the married state; 
live as contemplative hermits, or as begging friars. So too the 
stern and austere Monotheism developed into a mystic Pantheism. 
Among the burners of the Alexandrian Library, a vast ihcti- 
logy grew up.* The peculiar genius of the people is Aristote¬ 
lian rather than Platonic, yet even Platonism has found its 
votaries among them. We are inclined to think, that but for the 
hatred and constant antagonism of image-worshipping Christianity, 
their Iconoclasm might have been in danger. The arabesques, 
in which they freely indulge, seem longing, as it were, to trespass 
on animal, if not on human, forms. Omar or Abukeker, we 
suspect, would have wielded his shattering mace without mercy in 
the halls of the Fatimiles, or those of the Alhambra. 

The Dogmatic and Sacramental PrinciiJes presided, acconling 
to Mr. Newman, over the working of Ibis third process. Under 
those principles grew up the theological science of Mediaeval 
Christianity; principles, the first of which is disclaimed by aio 
d(5Scription of Christians, though it may be asserted by some in a 
less peremptory and more limited manner; the latter is strongly 
maintained, at least by the Church of England, though it coii- 
fines itself to strictly Scriptural Sacraments. Here, howcver,wc 
encounter one of the most extraordinary passages in this singular 
work:— 

^ Not in one principle or doctrine only, hut in its whole system, 


* Coinpaire u small volume, which throws moie ligiit on the history of Aiahiaii 
iihilosojjhy than any European woik with which wo are acquainted, * Kssai sur Ics 
Ecolcti'Pmlosophiques chez leg Amhes,* par Auguste Sclimohlers, Paris, 18 j2. ‘La 
masse des prctendiis phihisophcB est si grande, leurs ouvrages sont numcriqueincuf si 
.|i|'OKKgiflu«, quo toule la scolastique est bien pauvre en conijiaraison des Arahos’ 
(Inlroijuclion, p. 50). They have their Nominalists, Uealtsts, Conceptualisfs, Mystics, 
lle«celinS, Aiisfelmg, Abelards, BonaveriUircs. Conceive the rude and straightforwaid 
'lutalism of thus developed. There is anoliicr curious, analogy, which mp 


qa’il a pr6dit, est arrivd ’ (p. 17). 


mu^t quote.,, These are the words of nn Arabic writer. ‘ I^e seigneur drs prophetes le 
ties vcniti^ye hood aJ)arlu'd'avance,''loi8it|n’ll dit, “Mon ^glise sera divisco en plus dc 
'iiyiidvai^eik isdofetitt it ii^y ^ qu'unequi aerasauv^e, lesautres iroiit a I'enferf' or ce 
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Montanism is a rcmartetWe anticipation or presage of developments 
which soon began to show theriiselves’in the Church, though they were 
not' perfected for centuries after. Its rigid maintenance of the original 
creed, yet its admission Of a development, at least in the ritual, has jvist 
been instanced in the person diTertullian. Equally Catholic in their 
]>rinciple, whether in fact or anticipation, were most of the other pecu- 
liiirities of Montanism: its rigorous fasts, its visions, its commendation 
of celibacy and martyrdom, its conterqpt of temporal goods, its peni¬ 
tential discipline, and its centre of unity. The doctrinal determinations 
and tlic ecclesiastical usages of the middle ages are the true fulfilment of 
i(s self-willed and abortive attempts at precipitating the growth of the 
C'hurch. The favour shown to it for a while by Pope Victor is an evi¬ 
dence of its external resemblance to orthodoxy; and the celebrated 
martyrs and saints in Africa, in the beginning of the third cenUiiy, 
Pcrpctiia and Fclicitas, or at least their acts, betoken that same peculiar 
temper of religion, which, when cut off from the Church a few years 
afterw^ards, quickly degenerated into a heresy.*—pp. 350, 351. 

' We cannot pause here: at the risk of prolixity we must pro¬ 
ceed : — 

* Tliese arc specimens of the raw material, as it maybe called, which, 
whether as found in individual Fathers within the pale of the Church, 
or in heretics external to it, she had the power, by means of the con¬ 
tinuity and firmness of her principles, to convert to her own uses. 
She (done has succeeded in thus rejecting evil without sacrificing the 
good, and in holding together in one things which in all other schools are 
inconipalible. Gnostic or Platonic words are found in the inspired 
theology of St, John. Unitarian writers trace the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity to the Platonists ; Gibbon the idea of the Incarnation to 
the Gnostics. The Gnostics too seem first to have systematically di¬ 
rected the intellect upon matters of faith; and the very term “ Gnostic ** 
has been taken by Clement to express his perfect Christian. And, 
lliough ascetics existed from the beginning, the notion of a religion 
higher than the Christianity of the many, w^as first prominently brought 
forward by the Gnostics, MontanisU, Novatians, and Manichees. And 
while the prophets of the Montaiiists prefigure the Church’s Doctors, 
and their inspiration her infallibility, and their revelations her develop¬ 
ments, and the heresiarcli himself is the unsightly anticipation of St, 
Francis, in Novatiau again we discern the aspiration of nature after 
such creations of grace as St. Benedict or St. Bruno. Antl^so the cflbi t 
of Sabellius to complete the mystery of the ever-blessed Trinity failed: 
it became a heresy; grace would not be constrained; the course of 
thought could not be forced;—at length it was realized in the true 
UnitaTianism of St. Augustine.*—pp. 351, 352. 

So * Catholicism' is, after all, but developed Montanism ! ! If this 
passage had occurred in the works of a German, or an English 
writer suspected of Germanising, w^hat thunders of dcvrmt eloquence 
would have burst on his devoted head ! What is heresy in one 
century is sacred orthodoxy in another! What is dark fanaticism 

' %dtkoxit 
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mthovt the Church is holy enthusiasm within ! Thus, in another 
passage, Mr. Newman asserts, plainly, broadly, without reserve:— 

‘ The exercises of asceticism, which are so gtaceful in St. Anthony, 
so touching in St. Basil, and so awful in St. Gcrmanus, do but become 
a melancholy and gloomy superstition^ the most pious persons who 
are cut off from Catholic communion/—p. 451. 

But more wonderful still! Not merely are the heretics the 
patterns and the prophets of brthodoxy, but the Fathers are more 
than the suppressors of undeveloped truths within the sanctuary 
of their intellects. Not merely do they keep the treasures o{ 
divine doctrine buried in the silence of their hearts, or betray 
them but in obscure and unconscious hints, though the sal¬ 
vation of mankind, if not absolutely dependent upon them, must 
at least be advanced by their full revelation—^thev are almost one 
and all heretics ! they not only withhold the truth, but hold what 
in others is damnable error!! !— 

‘And thus, if in some cases they were even left in ignorance, the next 
generation of teachers completed their work, for the same unwearied 
anxious process of thought went on. St. Gregory Nyssen finishes the 
investigations of St, Athanasius; St, Leo guards the polemical state¬ 
ments of St. Cyril. Clement may hold a purgatory, yet tend to consider 
all punishment purgatorial; St. Cyprian may hold the unsanctified 
state of heretics, but include in his doctrine a denial of their baptism; 
St. Ilippolytus may believe in the personal existence of the Word from 
eternity, yet speak confusedly on the eternity of His Sonship; tlie 
Council of Antioch might put aside the Honionsion, and the Council 
of Nicaia impose it; St. Hilary may believe in a purgatory, yet confine 
it to the day of judgment; St. Athanasius and other Fathers may treat 
with almost supernatural exactness the doctrine of our Lord’s incar¬ 
nation, yet imply, as far as words go, that he was ignorant in his human 
nature; the Athanasian Creed may admit the illustration of soul and 
body, and later Fathers discountenance it; St. Augustine might first be 
opposed to the employment of force in religion, and then acquiesce in 
it. Prayers for the faithful departed may be found in the early liturgies, 
yet with an indistinctness which included St. Mary and the Martyrs in 
the same rank with the imperfect Christian whose sins were as yet un¬ 
expiated ; ajj|d succeeding times might keep what was exact, and Bupjdy 
what was deficient. Aristotle might be reprobated by certain early 
Fathers, yet furnish the phraseology for theological definitions after¬ 
wards. And in a different subject-matter, St. Isidore and others might 
be suspicious of the decoration of churches; St. Paulinus and St. 
Helena advance it.*—pp. 353, 354. 

Is any form of Christianity, we solemnly demand, to be advanced 
by this insult to the moral sense of man ? 

IV. The fourth test of faithful development is earlp anticipation. 
By this ptooessy out. pf some ambiguous or insulated text grows 

some 
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some great doctrine, which afterwards expands and ramifies into 
a system or family of doctrines, for all which the same authority 
is claimed; and which become equally integral parts of ^Ca* 
tholic’ theology. The author, we must acknowledge, is extremely 
modest in his illustrations ftf this test. His early anticipations 
rarely aspire to the most faint suggestion in Scripture; their first 
actual and mostly feeble development rises no higher than the 
third century. The resurrection of the body is unquestionably 
a Scriptural doctrine; though in St, Paul the well-known dis¬ 
tinction between the " vile a^id corruptible bodies ^ which we bear 
into the grave, and the * glorious and incorruptiblebodies^ with 
wluch the fiuthful arc to be ' clothed upon’ in their immortality, 
might seem expressly intended to guard against the coarser and 
more grossly materialising abuse of that great tenet. But the 
resurrection of the body was not merely an early anticipation of 
the greater care and reverence paid to the bodies of the dead, by 
the Christians, than by the Jews or Pagans, who looked upon 
them as unclean; but also of the worship of relics!—a worship 
by which practically a kind of magical and tutelary power was 
ascribed to the smallest portion of the 'vile* body of any saint 
or martyr. Among the ' early anticipations* of the worship of the 
saints is the doubtful Latin of a canon of the Council of Illiberis 
(Elvira in Spain) towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
in which painted images are forbidden on the walls of churches, 
' lest what is worshipped or adored be painted on the walls.’ As 
])icturcs of saints came under this prohibition, therefore they were 
then adored ! The worship of angels rests solely on a contested 
passage in Justin Martyr, So the merit of virginity is first deve¬ 
loped in a rhapsodical work, the ' Convivium Virginum,’ by St. 
Methodius. Of the worship of the Virgin wc shall speak here¬ 
after. 

Here however wc must touch on one point which appears to 
us of the highest importance, but which is altogether unnoticed 
in the work before us. Not merely do we conceive that the 
absolute silence of the Scriptures on any Christian doctrine is in 
itself prohibitory; but there is a kind of silence even more signi¬ 
ficant and expressive. Where, we mean, if the doctrine had been 
in the mind of the inspired writer, it is inconceivable that he 
should have suppressed it; where the * development’ was clearly 
wanting to fill up his precept; where he could not have avoided 
(without some purpose to mislead) the early anticipation of the 
future tenet, which was necessary to explain the revelation; where 
he must have been almost compelled to proce^, if such were the 
legitimate conclusion, by 'logical sequence.* 

of certain 
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anticipation/--as where in the Book of ReyelationiSf the angel 
once and again solemttly repels the Si. John. But 

according to Mr. Newman; the dofctrine'bf jp6st-KapfJSmal sin was 
mrh arUiHpat^d, vnA led bjy ‘ logical seq'uencb ’td Penance and 
to Pui^tory. Now the main Support of this doctrine' (if in this 
j>eremptory form it rest at all on the ScriptWe) is fcbntained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, x. 26 to 31, Mbtb Sbber inter¬ 
preters refer this passage to total apostaCy frbhi Christianity. 
But suppose it to allude to post-baptismah sin, and purgatory 
to be a sort of mitigation or remedy left to the Church instead 
of the ‘certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig¬ 
nation which shall devour the adversaries,’—would the insj)ircd 
writer have withheld the knowledge of this intermediate place, 
had he possessed it ? So throughout St. Paul’s epistles, addressed 
without exception to churches of baptized Christiaifs. He re¬ 
proves their errors, he rebukes their sins, but where does he sug¬ 
gest, where does he hint at any other means for the remission of 
sins, but through the fixed and unalterable law of repentance and 
faith in Christ during this life ? ‘ It is appointed unto every man 
to die, and after that the judgment,’ Why is the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews silent as to ages of further probation or 
purification ? 

Early anticipation is not merely the test of true but of false 
development. Luther*’s doctrine of private judgment was an an¬ 
ticipation of that ‘ simple heresy or infidelity,’ which Lutheranism, 
according tb Mr. Newman, has by this time universally become. 
Luther’s rejection of the Epistle of St. James was an augury as well 
.as the prolific parent of all Rationalism. So Calvinism has become 
Socinianism. The latter is true as a fact; but, bear witness the 
de<ath of Servetus, from a very different cause. It is the violent re¬ 
vulsion from that dark creed ; the revolting against its obscuration 
or utter feffacement of the attribute of benevolence from the Cod- 
head ; it is this which has thrown men back on a purely moral 
system: a system in which the benevolence of God will not de¬ 
mand even the propitiation of the Redeemer. 

But w’e must hazard a few observations on this regular genera¬ 
tion and descent of infidelity, of which it seems to be a standing 
aigument, that all the sin is to be borne by Protestantism, 
think it would be but common prudence, for each party to 
hesitate' before they throw the first stone. Has infidelity been 
the prolific and spontaneous growth of Protestantism alone? 
Rationaliifm hits sprutig tip IP Lulbefdn GerntanV, but has not 
something mdre'ttrisbn in RbliiaH Cathblilc countries? Vaniidi, 
it is true, was^bptPdd in Italy; hhti Otir, Englhih DOists yi'ere not. 
BoUngbrokh tVaiiaiWraistcj‘'m Rriglantl': so ‘Choisedl (to say 
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nothing of Cardinal Dubois) in France. Frederick 11. sate on a 
Protestant throne; but we think that we could find contemporary 
monarchs m I^omish Europe, not qo^tp perhaps such clever 
unbelievers, but , at least no bpitpr Christians.. If Roman Ca¬ 
tholicism has a right to disclaim Voltaire and Helvetius and 
D’Holbach, Lutheranism may protest against being answerable 
for Strauss or Bruno Bauer. According to an anecdote in Dide¬ 
rot’s Memoirs, mass was regularly celebrated at Grandval, the 
chateau of the Baron D’Holbach. Infidelity may have glided 
down in one case by more easy steps—-in the other it was driven, 
for driven it was, to a more violent leap. In one word was it a 
Protestant nation, which solemnly, publicly, deliberately abro¬ 
gated Christianity; which dethroned, as far as it could^ God and 
his Christ, from the sovereignty of the universe ? 

Of all historical questions the gravest is, how far the infidelity, 
or at least the religious indifference which was almost universally 
dominant throughout the highest and higher orders of Christian 
Europe during the last century, Roman Catholic as well as Pro¬ 
testant, is to be ascribed to the onward movement, caused not by 
the Reformation (for we hold Luther and Calvin to have been 
but instruments, the real Reformers were Faust and Gutenberg), 
or rather to the obstinate, and at first successful determination to 
maintain Mediaeval Christianity with all its dogmas, usages, and 
sacerdotal power, stereotyped (as we have somewhere recently 
read) in the decrees of Trent and the creed of Pope Pius. But 
more of this before we close. 

V. On the fifth test. Logical Sequence, we shall be extremely 
brief. Mr. Newman has adduced under other heads most of the 
illustrations which he brings forward under this. Of all guides 
to practical, or even speculative truth, none must be watched 
with greater jealousy than ‘ logical sequence.’ The world is a 
harmony of conflicting laws, life a balance of contending powers, 
the mind the concord of opposing faculties; religion itself a re¬ 
concilement of antagonistic truths. No principle followed out 
to its extreme conclusions, without r^ard to others, but will end 
iu danger or abuse. Even our noblest dispositions must be mu¬ 
tually checked, and tempered, and modified, and brought into 
unison. Govf^rnment becomes by rigid logical sequence des¬ 
potism. The tyrant’s irrefragable sorites, from the sanctity which 
‘ hedges in a king,’ leads him to cut off the heads of all, by whom 
by the remotest possibility that sanctity may be violated- So’ 
grant the premises of liberty, and stop. j»hort if you can (without 
introducing any extraneous consideration) of anarchy. The Jaqobin . 
sorites le<r as straight to the guillotine. Give BeUarmiilW his'' 
first truths, and admit no others, he is irrefragable; but do the 
♦ same 
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same to Barclay the Quaker^ and he is equally so. Build up a 
monarchy, and limit it by no counterbalance, and where ends its 
power? Grant to Milton two words iii St. Peter’s epistle, and 
let him sternly advance, looking neither to the right hand nor to 
the left) he stands a solitary worshipper in communion with no 
living Christian. Follow out the Polytheism of Mediaeval Chris¬ 
tianity, and you end in Pantheism. Follow out Hegelism, and 
the other way round, you land on the same shore. 

VL We have arrived at the sixth test; the very title of which 
might appal one less infatuated by a preconceived and predeter¬ 
mined system. It is preservative additions. Additions, no longer 
developments of admitted truths, or of traditions as declaring them - 
selves of apostolic descent, and as claiming co-ordinate authority 
with apostolic Scripture; but avowed, ostentatious additions— 
additions framed with the daring purpose of protecting God’s truth, 
but demanding at the same time the same submissive homage with 
that truth! 

No doctrine of his new creed seems to have seized on the ima¬ 
gination of Mr. Newman so strongly as the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. On this subject his cool and logical language kindles into 
lyrical rapture. He is no longer the subtle schoolman; he is 
the fervent hymnologist. Saint Teresa and Thomas Aquinas are 
met together. 

Whether from the natural conviction that this is the tenet of 
Mediafivalism, which it will be most difficult to force back into 
the creed of England; which our biblical religious faith will reject 
with the most obstinate aversion; which our unpoetic and una?s- 
thetic (may we venture the word?) spirituality will still brand by 
the unsubmissive name of Mariolatry; or, from the complete 
possession which it seems to have obtained of his own mind, Mr. 
Newman urges this doctrine even with more than his wonted 
subtlety, labours at it with unwearied zeal, and recurs to it s^ain 
and again. It is the favourite illustration of three of his tests of 
legitimate development; it was foreshown by the prophetic 
glance of ^ early anticipation it is drawn out by the iron chain 
of ‘logical sequence;’ it is the grand 'preservative addition/ 
which guards the precious treasure of the Lord’s divinity. We 
have reserved the subject for our respectful examination. 

The 'early anticipations’ of that worship are singularly few 
and indistinct, ‘ Little is told us in Scripture concerning the 
Blessed Virgin ’-—so commenced Mr. Newman’s sermon at Oxford 
in 1843, in which he first announced his theory of developments. 
As is well known, 'they (the special prerogatives of St. Mary, the 
Virgo Virgifium) were not fully recognised in the Catholic ritual 
till a late date; but they were not a new theory to the Church, or 

strange 
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strange to her earlier teachers,’ We listened in reverential anxiety 
for these prophetic voices. According to this theory it was the deep 
predestined design of Infinite Wisdom to raise the Virgin Mary to 
an object of divine worship; the design was her deification 
—(it is Mr. Newman’s word, and runs in large distinct capitis 
along several pages*—whether to warn or to startle the English 
mind we presume not to say);—and yet of the four Evangelists but 
one, St, Luke, is inspired by the Holy Ghost, or urged by his own 
jirescient sense of her divinity, to record the brief and simple words 
of the angelic salutation. Hail, highly favoured!— 

Let us suppose that word expressive of the utmost 
fullness of divine grace ,—* The Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou among women ’—au ev yi/vat^tv. What Christian 
heart will think that it can adequately conceive the blessedness 
of her who was the mother of Jesus, the mother of the Son of 
God—her blessedness among, her blessedness high above, all 
wowen ? Who will deny himself tlie fond belief, that beauty, 
virginal beauty and maternal beauty, worked outward from the 
inward sanctity into the lineaments and expression of that coun¬ 
tenance?—who will refuse to gaxe on the Madonnas of Raffaelle, 
and not surrender himself in unreasoning wonder to their truth 
as to their surpassing loveliness? Still, of more than that 
blessedness, or even of that blessedness, not one further word is 
betrayed by any one of the Evangelists. On the contrary, there 
is a careful seclusion, as it were, of the Virgin Mother in her 
humble, in (if we may so say) her human sphere. So far from 
having any active part in the redemption, she seems as much lost 
in wonder as the rest at the gradual expansion ol the Son of Man 
into the manifest Son of God. The wonderful things which she 
liad seen, and had kept and pondered in her heart, expound not 
<wen to herself the marvellous mystery. ' Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business,’ seems to her, as to others, in¬ 
comprehensible. How exquisite, and how truo (we write with 
reference to the mythic theory of the New Testament), the 
blending of maternal tenderness and reverential awe in all the 
intercourse of the mother and the divine Son; and how com¬ 
pletely, in his own language and in his acts, docs He seem to stand 
forth alone and unapproachable, while she is but one, and not Uie 
most prominent, of the listening and faithful disciples! But we 
must not dwell on this. After the Lord’s death, the Acts of some 
of bis apostles are recorded. Their Letters, which at least dwell on 
all the more important parts of Christian doctrine, are before 
us. Of the later life of the Virgin not one word ; and so deeply 
latent in their hearts is this, which yet is to become a chief—we 

had almost said the chief—truth of Christian doctrine, that not one 

word, 
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word, one incidental expression, draps from them. At length, in 
the obscure and mystic Apocalypse is discovered, or supposed to 
be discovered, the first * early anticipation.* By a fanciful system 
of interpretation—wild, wo venture to say, as the wildest of Pro¬ 
testant applications of that dark book—the Virgin Mary is found 
in the woman, in the 12th chapter, with whom the dragon was 
wroth, and against whose head he made war. This is moulded up 
with the prediction in the beginning of the book of Genesis. All 
the analogy of prophetic language would certainly lead us to sup¬ 
pose this woman to typify the Church; but we enter not on the 
dream-land of Apocalyptic interpretation. "J^his application, how¬ 
ever, we believe, was never thought of (we write with diffidence 
on this point) before the full establishment of the tcorship of ike 
Virgin after the Nestorian controversy in the sixth century. 
Once suggested, it was too acceptable to the general ear not at 
once to become the popular belief; and found its expression in 
the beautiful verses of Petrarch 

* Vergine Bella/che di Sol vestita, 

Coronata di stelle, al Sommo Sole 
Piacesti si, ch* ii tc suo lume 1 / ascose.* 

Poetry and art—and with some poetry and art arc the true theo- 
logy—seized the captivating tradition ; it was embodied in the 
symbolism of mediaeval religion, and from such minds can solicr 
reason hope to exorcise such powerful possessing spirits? 

Here, however, proceeds Mr. Newman, we are not so much 
concerned to interpret Scripture as to examine the Fathers. The 
'early anticipations’ of the Fathers arc certain rhetorical figures 
of speech in which the obedience of the Virgin is contrasted 
with the disobedience of Eve, We are compelled to decline the 
critical examination of these three or four passages, of which 
those from Justin and Tertullian have no bearing on the worship 
of the Vfrgin: the one extraordinary expression of Irenams, in 
which the Virgin bears in relation to Eve the title assigned to 
the Holy Ghost in relation to true Christians, we must persist in 
describing as^a figure of speech, used by a writer of very indif¬ 
ferent style. 

Besides these we have two visions, one of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, one which even Mr. Newman will not avouch: and here 
dose the 'anticipations’ of the three first centuries—an image 
in the Apocalyse, violently wrested from its most obvious signi¬ 
fication, three metaphorical passages, and two dr^ms. 

< In both these instances (the dreams) the Blessed Virgin appears 
especially in that character of Patroness or Paraclete which St. Irenoitis 
and other Pathert describe, and which the Mediieval Church exhibits 
—a loving Moth^ with Christ/ 


Now 
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Now, all that the Blessed^ Virgin doeeiii’.thc first vision is to bid 
John the Evangelist diselose to the youi^ man a complete formulary 
of ' the mystery of godHtiess*- Upon whidi tbe Evangelist, still 
in the dream, expresses his willingness to accede to the wishes of 
the Mother of God, and accordingly recites a full and perfect 
creed* And all this dream at last rests on the authority of a 
panegyric of the Wonder-worker, written a century after. 

But, after all, the unconscious parent of the deification of the 
Virgin is Arianisrn 1 Had the ungodly Arians never afflicted the 
Church, the Virgin might have remained in modest subordina¬ 
tion, and still have dwelt secluded from divine honours:— 

* There was one other subject on which the Arian controversy had a 
inore intimate, though not an imnlediate influence. Its tendency to 
give a new interpretation to the texts which speak of our Lord a subor¬ 
dination, has already been noticed; such as admitted of it were hence¬ 
forth explained more prominently of His manhood than of His Economy 
or His Sonship. But there were other texts which did not admit of 
this interpretation, but which, without ceasing to belong to Him, might 
seem more directly applicable to a creature than to the Creator, He 
indeed was really the Wisdom in whom the Father eternally de¬ 
lighted,” yet ^it Avould be but natural if, under the circumstances of 
Arian misbelief, theologians looked out for other than the Eternal Son 
to be the immediate object of such descriptions. And thus the contro¬ 
versy opened a question which it did not settle. It discovered a new 
sphere, if wc may sa speak, in the realms of light, to which the Church 
had not yet assigned its inhabitant. Arianisrn had admitted tliat our 
Lord was both. the God of the Evangelical covenant, and the apfual 
Creator of the Universe; but even this was not enough, because it did 
not confess Him to be the One, Everlasting, Infinite, Supreme Being, 
but to be made by Him. It nas not enough with that heresy to pro¬ 
claim Ilirti to be begotten ineffably before all worlds; not enough to 
place Him high above all creatures as the type of all the works of Qod*s 
hands j not enough to make Him the Lord of His Saints, the Mediator 
betweerrGod and man, the Object of worship, the Image of the Father; 
not enough, because it was not all, and between all, and anything short 
of all, there was an infinite interval. The highest of creatures is^ 
levelled with, the lowest in comparison of the One Citator l^iiti^selfi 
That is, the Nicene Council recognised the eventful principle* that, 
while we believe and profess any being to be a creature, such a being 
is really no God to us, though honoured by us with whatever high titles 
and with whatever homage. Arius or Asterius did all but conf^s that 
Christ was the Almighty; they said much ttlore than St, Bernard bP 
St; Alphonso have siUCe said of St. Mary ; yet they left Him a creatifre, 
and were foundlJ^anting. Thus tbere wtas a wonder in beiyen i^ U^ 
throne was seen, far above all created Mw^rs, mediatorial, intercessory; 
a tilile archetypal; a crown bright as the inprning star ; a-glory 
frum the Eternal Throue; robes pi^e.af; theheavena* and a wjepta;® 
over all; and who was the predestined Hcfr of that , Who 
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was that Wisdom, and what was her name, “ the Mother of fair love, 
and featj and holy hope,” “ exalted like a palm-tree in Engaddi, and ^ 
rose-plant iii Jericho,” ‘‘ created from the beginning before the world ” 
in God’s counsels, and “ in Jerusalem was her power?” The vision is 
found in the Apocalypse, a Woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. Tlic votaries 
of Mary do not exceed the true faith, unless the blasphemers of her Son 
came up to it. The Church of Rome is not idolatrous, unless Arianism 
is orthodoxy/—pp. 404-406. 

‘ Not the least curious ])art of this extraordinary passage is its 
coincidence with one in a Avork which Mr. Newman appears to 
have read, hut whose principles of development arrive at very 
different conclusions from those of Mr. Newman:— 

‘ It is possible that the controversies about the Trinity and the di¬ 
vine nature of Christ tended indirectly to the promotion of this worship 
of the Virgin, of angels, of saints, and martyrs. The great object of 
the victorious, to a certain extent, of both j)artics was the closest ap¬ 
proximation, in one sense the identification of the Saviour with the 
unseen and incomprehensible Deity. Though the human nature of 
Christ was as strenuously asserted in theory, it was not dwelt upon 
with the same earnestness and constancy as his divine. To magnify— 
to purify this from all earthly leaven—was the object of 4*11 eloquence. 
Thcologic disputes on this point withdrew^ or diverted the attention from 
the life of Christ, us simply related in the Gospels. Christ became the 
object of a remoter, a more awful adoration. The mind began, there¬ 
fore, to seek out, or eagerly to seize some other miire material beings, 
in closer alliance with human sympathies. The constant propensity of 
man to humanize his Deity, checked, as it were, by the receding ma¬ 
jesty of the Saviour, readily clung with its devotion to humbler objects. 
The weak wing of the common and unenlightened mind could not soar 
to the unapproachable light in which Christ dwelt with the Father; it 
dropped to the earth, and bowed itself down before some less myste¬ 
rious and infinite object of veneration. In theory it was always a dis¬ 
tinct and inferior kind of w'orship; but the feelings, especially impas¬ 
sioned devotion, know no logic: they jiause not; it would chill Ihfem to 
death if they were to pause for these fine and subtle distinctions. The 
gentle ascent by which admiration, reverence, gratitude, and love 
swelled up lo IWe, to veneration, to worship—both as regards the feel¬ 
ings of the individual and the general sentiment—was imperceptible. 
Men ])assed from rational respect for the remains of the dead—the 
Communion of holy thought and emotion which might connect the de- 
]^artcd saint w ith his bre.thrcn in the flesh—to the superstitions vencra- 
uon of relics, and the deification of mortal men, by so easy a transition 
that they never discovered the precise point at which ^ey transgressed 
the unmarked and unwatched boundary.'— Milman'^sHUt, of Christi¬ 
anity^ vol. iii. p. 339. 

It was to fill lip thi^ chasm, then, caused by this honourable 
relegation pf the Saviour u> a height inaccessible to human devor 

tion. 
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tion, that a new and more humanitarian worship became neces*- 
^sary. But even suppose such a necessity, grant that this conde¬ 
scension of the Church to her weak and perplexed disciples was 
a wise indulgence; is this, if you will, admirable expedient to be 
a perpetual law of Christianity? Is this creature-worship (take it 
in its loftiest sense) to be for ever interposed—and by all Chris¬ 
tians in every state of intelligence—between the soul of man and 
his one Redeemer? Is Christ never to descend again, and to re¬ 
sume his direct communion with his own? Is all mankind to be 
kept without in the vestibule, and never be allowed to approach, 
even in thought, to the Holy of Holies? 

We deny nut, we dissemble not the justice of Mr. Newman’s 
animadversions on what we with him should call vulgar Pro¬ 
testantism, (he would once have called it ^popular’ Protest¬ 
antism,) but which he now charges on the most spiritual and 
enlightened, as well as on the lowest and most fanatic Protest¬ 
antism :— 


*’ It must be asked, whether the character of Protestant devotion 
towards our Lord has been that of worship at all; and not rather such 
as we pay to an excellent human being, that is, no higher devotion than 
that which Catholics pay to St. Mary, differing from it, however, in 
being familiar, rude, and earthly- Carnal minds will ever create a 
carnal worship for themselves; and to forbid them the service of the 
Saints will have no tendency to teach them the worship of God.’—'p. 
438. 


In the fear, then, lest coarse minds should worship coarsely, 
must the attempt never be made to spiritualise and purify their 
worship? Are we for ever to give them that to worship which 
God has not commanded, or rather which, by the whole jealous 
Triunism of the New Testament, he seems solemnly, earnestly, 
awfully to interdict? We know who has said ' God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.’ Must those who aspire to fulfil—some of whom nobly, 
we believe, succeed in fulfilling, the Lord’s high commands—> 
must they be forced and bound down by the danons and the 
creed of an inflexible and unrelenting Church to the common 
level ? 

But is the worship of the saintSi or even the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, always so unfamiliar, so refined, so heavenly? It 
is easy for a mind of Mr. Newman’s religious delicacy, or poetic 
apprebensivenessi—it is easy for men of fine taste, the born 
mental aristocracy of Romanism (like the author, for instance, of 
the * Mores Calholici ’), to cull out all that is pure, touching, 
gentle, and venerable from antiquity m Mediaeval Christianity, 
and repudiate, or studiously, skilfully, or at least really con- 
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ceal all which is gross, material, and grovelling. Nor shall any¬ 
thing tempt us to wound the feelings of any high-minded Roman 
Catholic by an ungenerous disclosure of the coarsenesses, or %kxe 
wild Anlinomianism, to say nothing of the debasing superstitions 
of their popular religion. But the very purest feeling to which 
the worship of the Virgin appealed, was it not, exquisite though 
it be, earthly 1 What was it in Jure matrie impera filio-^ox where 
less peremptory language implies the more modest maternal in- 
iluence f But dare we therefore take up into heaven these feelings, 
though perhaps the most heavenly upon earth; and intrude them, 
in their plain and positive significance, unveiled by figurative lan¬ 
guage, into the region of pure spirit? Is the metaphoric phrase, 
condescendingly coopted in regard to our humbler nature, to be 
daringly exalted into that of transcendental beings ? 

We return to the general question of preservative additions. As 
regards most Christians without the pale of Rome, the admission 
that these doctrines or usages are ' additions’ to the creed revealed 
by our Lord and his Apostles, to the Sacraments and rites of 
direct divine institution, will appear an absolute abandonment of 
all the ground hitherto most perseveringly maintained by Roman 
controversialists. 

To those of more moderate and inquiring minds there cannot 
but appear something of mistrust in tlie strength of a citadel 
which must be defended by outworks, the gradual and slow sur¬ 
render of which may delay the attack upon the great castle-keep. 
The fact that * preservative additions’ are thought necessary, or 
even useful, looks as if we did not think our main position abso¬ 
lutely impregnable. Infidelity is so strong that we have, in 
modern phrase, some instalments with which we may for a time 
put off its importunate demands. It is only by paying Dane-gelt 
of our superfluous treasures that we are to avert for a season the 
inevitable victory of unbelief. 

But suppose that * base counsel ’ has not thus been taken of 
our fears. There is one important point which has not altoge¬ 
ther escaped Mr. Newman’s observation—that these preservative 
additions have an invariable tendency to usurp more than their 
proper place: their development knows not where to cease. 
The splendid parasitical plant, if it docs not choke the life of 
the tree, hides it altogether by its overtopping luxuriance, by its 
rich and gorgeous clusters. Mr. Newman has attempted to meet 
the objection, that the mltus of the Vir^n Mary obscures the 
divine glory of her Son, by showing that His worship has a 
special province in the ritual of Rome; and that in some later 
books of devotion> especially the ' Spiritual Exercises ’ of Loyola, 
the Virgin holdt a secondary and interihediate place* No doubt 
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the wonderful sagacity of the founders of the Jesuit order had 
seen that Mediaeval Christianity must condescend to accommodate 
itself in some degree to the advanced state of the human mind. 
The Vii^ Mary must recede, the Redeemer be brought forward 
again as an object of Roman adoration, or all the world would 
seek Him in the Churches of the Protestants. But how will 
what remains of this 'cultus’ of the Virgin, even making the 
largest concessions to Mr. Newman, ever be brought into keep¬ 
ing with a system of Christianity of which the groundwork is the 
New Testament? 

We are persuaded that the New Testament Is not merely the 
sole authority for the eternal and immutable great Christian 
truths, as they were revealed by our Ix)rd and his Apostles and 
received in the first ages, but for their relative importance in the 
scheme of salvation. All is an exquisite and finished unison. 
Strike one chord too strongly, dwell too long on one note, and 
you destroy the liarmony. All religious error (we emphaticiiUy 
repeat, religious error) is an exaggeration of some Christian 
truth, with a necessary depression or obscuration of other Chris¬ 
tian truths. Calvinism is an exaggeration of God’s sovereignty, 
to the utter extinction of human freewill; Unitarianism is an 
exaggeration of the unity of God; in its Socinian form an exag¬ 
geration of the moral to the depression of the mysterious, we 
may say, perhaps, the transcendental element. So Mediaeval 
Christianity is a gradual exaggeration of many true principles; 
it is an undue elevation of that which is mutable above that which 
is eternal; of that which is subordinate above that which is primal 
and essential; of that which is accessory and in some degree 
foreign, obscure, doubtful—at least—for that which is the ever¬ 
lasting Gospel; of form above spirit, of that which shall pass 
away above that which shall njgver pass away. 

Granting, for instance, that the most ])rofound reverence would 
be inferentially enjoined by the simple fact, that the Virgin was 
so honoured of God as to become the mother of His incarnate 
Son. Elevate that reverence into adoration, and will it any 
longer retain any due proportion ? Is it possible that two worships 
can be thus coincident, and the one not become dominant over 
the other, in proportion to the popular feeling, and the manifest, 
the visible effect watched and fostered, |^rhaps at first from pure 
devotional feelings, by an ignorant priesthood? The Marian 
Psalter, and the Marian Te Deum!—^are these subordinate forms 
of worship ? Let Mr. Newman look back to the lives of some 
of the saints: works in which be is profoundly—would that we 
might say dispassionately—read. We, too, have ventured into 
such subjects, and challenge him to meet us in that field. Let 
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him take the Life of St. Dominic. Throughout that biography 
how much relates to Our Lordj how much to the Virgin ? Of 
her is every vision—to her, or through her, is every prayer; 
through her influence every good deed is done, every miraCle 
wrought: passages are everywhere found, some of which we read 
with an absolute shudder. When Heaven opens, what is disclosed ? 
Saints of all orders surrounding the celestial courts—but not one 
Dominican: when, lo! under the robe of the Virgin countless 
multitudes of Dominican saints ! And this is the staple doctrine 
in every older life of the founder of the order of Friar Preachers. 
Mr. Newman has quoted Segneri, once the most popular preacher 
in Italy—an author with whom we are not unacquainted. VVe 
turn to his sermon on the Annunciation:—‘ Mensura privile- 
giorum Virginis est, (udite il Suarez, benchc si circonspetto, si 
cauto in ogni sua voce). Mensura privileglorum Virginis est 
Potcntia Dei. Potentia Dei^ Si, Si. Potentia Dei, Potentia Dei— 
che ne state a cercar di piu ? Ma io qui si cbe mi perdo. Con- 
ciosiache, che gran misura non e mai questa, Uditori? L’ Omni- 
potenza divina ? Non e ella misura illimitatissima? senza eccet- 
tione? senza termine? senza fine?’ 


VII. The seventh and last test of fidelity in development is 
‘ Chronic Continuance' On this point Mr. Newman’s tone kindles 
to deep—as it seems to biiiisclf, no doubt—triumphant elo¬ 
quence. He would appal all adversaries into silence by the 
august phenomenon of the duration of the Roman Church, with 
all its immutable dogmas, its inflexible discipline; its progressive 
developments, all tending to this absolute and unalterable perfec¬ 
tion, Now, is this chronic continuance of itself an unanswerable 
evidence of the divinity of any religious system ? Judaism exists 
—Buddhism exists—Brahmanism exists—Mahometanism exists. 
But here the question is. Whether it is the Christianity, or 
the Romanism contra-distinguished from Christianity—wbieh has 
endured all the fierce encounters of successive ages? The very 
errors of llie latter, as we have said, may have powerfully contri¬ 
buted to its duration by its compulsory or spontaneous accommo¬ 
dation to the spirit of each succeeding age. But in Mr. New- 
mm’s theory—from the duration, at least, of developed Christi¬ 
anity much must be struck off—from the supremacy of the 
Pope five centuries at the beginning; from the worship of the 
Virgin, five ; from Transubstantiation, eight. 

If we revert to Mr. Newman’s own words, this chronic cemti- 
nuance has been strikingly intermittent. In the fifth and sixths 
centufie* (e singular argument for Catholic, unity and perpetuity) 
he hat given ^melancholy duseriptionof GathoUeism driven alm^ft 
from tht Atoe of the earth, East (md v^lueh had 

been 
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been almost Arian, were now distracted by every kind of sect and 
divisirjn. In those days things stood worse with Catholicism than 
even in our degenerate age. This so-called Catholicism Mr; 
Newman describes as a Ibriti of Christianity 

‘such, thht it extends throughout the world, though with varying 
measures Of prominence or prosperity in separate places;—that it lies 
under the power of sovereigns and magistrates, in different ways alien 
to its faith*—that flourishing nations and great empires, professing or 
tolerating the Christian name, lie over against it as antagonists;—that 
schools of philosophy and learning are supporting theories, and following 
out conclusions, liostile to it, and establishing an exegetical system 
subversive of its Scriptures;—that it lias lost whole clmrches by schism, 
and is now opposed by powerful communions once part of itself;—that 
it has been altogether or almost driven from some countries ;—that in 
others its line of teachers is overlaid, its flocks oppressed, its churches 
occupied, its property held by what may be called a duplicate succession i 
—that in others its members arc degenerate and corrupt, and surpassed 
in conscientiousness and in virtue, as in gifts of intellect, by the very 
heretics whom it condemns ;—that heresies are rife and bishops negli¬ 
gent within its own pale.’—p. 31t). 

In past ages of Catholicism, as now, according to Mr. 
Newman, its only conservative hope Avas the Seti of Home. 
Baronius of old raised an argument for the perpetuity of the 
])apal power, from its wonderful revival after its period of deljase- 
inent and degradation, after the acknowledged irregularities of 
election, and all the wickednesses and atrocities of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, when it was won by the sword, or bought and 
sold by prostitutes! Mr. Newman would argue in the same 
way the legitimate development of the papac'y from its triumph 
<»ver the confusions of those disastrous limes. Wc scruple not 
to express thus far our perfect agreement with Mr. Newman. 
From the sixth century to the fourteeutli the papal power Avas 
the great conservator of Christianity, of the best Christianity, 
perhaps which those ages could receive; and it Avas of inestimable 
benefit to European civilization. There are periods in human 
history when despotism, temporal or spiritual, seems necessary or 
inevitable for the maintenance of social order. In those times 
the spiritual was the best, the only counterpoise to temporal 
<lespotism. But as in other despotisms that time passes away. 
Christianity, as Mr. Newman admits, did without it for five cen¬ 
turies; it will not endure it now. 

Of all historical problems the least difficuU to account for is 
the growth first of the monastic, and afterwards of the papal 
pdwer; sltid that growth is quite sufficient to explain the Idng" 
dominance of what is called Catholicism. This view^ 
for every fact and for every passage in the earlier fathers^ 'cited m 
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the two statements made by Mr. Newman on the development of 
the papal power. The episcopal government, which was inchoate 
at least, if not absolutely and universally settled early in the second 
century, in the time of Ignatius,* would of course find one of its 
chief seats at Home. No sooner had the notion spread that 
St. Peter was at Rome (and that appears, vaguely at least, in Ire- 
nceus) than that seat would assume a peculiar dignity. It was the 
only Apostolic See, it was the metropolitan see of the West; but 
more than this, it was the See of Rome! of Rome, the centre 
of administration; the seat of unrivalled wealth and power. 
Among our earliest intimations of the greatness of the Roman 
See, is that from her wealth she contributed largely to the support 
of poorer communities. Already, in the fourth century, the 
streets of Rome ran with blood in a contested election for the 
bishopric. The sarcasm of the heathen, * Make me Bishop of 
Rome, and I will turn Christian,’ slums her fast accumulating 
wealth. From the West, at least, all civil causes flowed to Rome; 
what wonder if religious ones followed the same course? 

‘ Jam dudiim Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.’ 

Even from the East, ail, Christian heretics included, who could 
not live quietly at home, crowded to Rome, in hopes of advantage 
or redress. I'he eastern apostolic ^es fell into strife or heresy, 
at last sank into obscurity under Mahometanism. Constantinople, 
though aspiring to equality with Rome, was a see but of yester¬ 
day—its bishops perpetually oppressed by, or at open enmity with 
the emperors. 

Rome was not merely the metropolis, she was the mother of 
the western churches, of Catholic, as contradistinguished from 
Arian Italy, of those of the Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, and of Ger¬ 
many. The old Gaulish, the ancient British, or Irish churches 
either melted into the Roman or remained in obscurity. The 
clergy had neither the will nor the power to resist the developing 
autocracy: the strength of Rome was their strength; to the higher 

* ' It is true' (says Mr. Newman) * St. Ignatius is silent, in his lifpistles on the subject 
of the Pope's authorityhe adds, * such silence is not so difficult to account for as the 
silence of Seneca and Plutarch about Christianity.’ Yet one of the Epistles of Ignatius 
was addressed to the Christiatis of Rome. The whole (question, however, al>out tlie 
Epistles of Ignatius is re-opened by Mr. Curetoii's publication and English inter|)reta- 
tion of the Syriac version of three of the Epistles, which, if they be not abridgments, 
which seems highly improbable, show that even the smaller Greek copies have been 
largely interpolated. \Ve are not among those who rest, as some do, almost the whole 
burUien of the episcopal controversy on tliese Epistles. But considering the importance 
attached to them by others, that they have been actually spoken of as a providential 
revelation to save the imperilled cause of episcopacy, we cannot but admire the honest 
courage which htuf published without scruple copies in which almost all the strong 

^ 68 on thftt side are wanting. The volume in all its parts is most creditable to 
ureton—rone of our very ^ really pndound Orientalists | and it was eminently 
worthy of oar truth*lorini; pnroate to permit the dedication of such a work lo himseir. 
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eccleftiasiics it was the crown of their order. On one part^ that 
of the Roman bishop, usurpation seemed a duty; on the other, 
there could be no general will, no concert in resistance,. Disunion 
would have placed the rest of the clergy at the mercy of the tem¬ 
poral power. That the papal power wa/Mra/ft/developed itself out 
of the sacerdotal ]X)wer, and that from both together developed 
itself the whole of Mediieval Christianity, is clear from this alone, 
that every doctrine and usage which distinguished Mediseval 
Christianity from that of the New Testament and of primitive 
times, tends to the aggrandisement of sacerdotal influence, of more 
than influence, of irresistible authority. Tliis is the one great 
cardinal principle of Papal Development. 

We too, as has been said, have our theory of development. 
For us Mr. Newman goes too far, and not far enough. We 
believe that the development of Christianity, of the yet undeveloped 
or dormant part of Christianity, since the Reformation, has been 
immense; the development, we mean, of its morality, of its social 
influence, of its humanity. We quote from a recent French 
writer of great ability:— 

^ On a dit souvent que le Christianisme nous avait civilistS; peut- 
fetre nc serait-il pas moins juste et moins exact dedire que la civilisation 
a <;purt$ notre ChriBiianiamc. 3i la iettre des Evangiles n’a pas change, 
nous avons bcuucoup change dffns notre maniere d’entendre et d’appli- 
quer la loi evangelique. Noa acntiinents et nos prinpipes religieux ont 
Buivi la marche de tous nos sentiments et de tous nos principcs; ils 
sont devenus plus purs et plus raisonuables Ji mesurc que nuus avons 
ete j)lu8 cultives. Lea Chretiens d*aujourd’hui ne le eont pas a la 
maniere de ceux du temps dc la Ligue/ * 


This is so well said, that it must excuse us from entering at 
length upon a subject which could not be fairly dealt with under 
many pages. 

There seems to us a vast fallacy in this argument about the 
perishable character of all sects and communities of Christians 
(how stands the Greek Cliurch ?) and the assumed solitary per¬ 
manence of Rome. For five centuries Christendom existed as a 
confederation of Churches,—of Churches, it is true, heretical as 
well as orthodox, under epismpal rule. We may regret that 
many Christian communities have lost or departed from that rule; 
but are we called upon to pronounce their total disfranchisement 
from all the hopes and blessings of Christianity ? The real and 


♦ CWki Dunoyer, < Lib^4 du Travail,* i. 124, This work, which by its title 
might seem a cold, dry treatise on political economy, » of a very nigh order. We by 
no means subscribe to all its opinions, either political, social, or speculative, and Uiere 
are few subjects which it dom not embrace; but throughout there is a vein of strong 
sense, a sofo spirit of inquiry, #e may add, a power of undierstondiog odi* llngHsh 
luititutiinu very ram in IMgn writers. 

essential 
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essential Christianity^ that of all who hold the great traths> en* 
deavour to live up to the lofty morals^ look to the promises of 
God in Clirist, who have Christian faith, hope^ and charity—this 
Christianity has existed, does exist, and will ever exist; it existed 
through the trials of the first ages, it existed within Mediaeval 
Christianity, it will exist to the end of time; and by this Christi¬ 
anity (not by the higher Christian polity under which we may 
have the privilege, Or the lower under which we may have the 
disadvantage of living) we shall stand or fall. This, though hard 
and inflexible Roman (’atholic theory may deny, the Roman 
Catholic heart, like that of all Christendom, is, in all but in stern 
controversialists, eager to allow. The inexorable ^ nulla salus 
extra Ecclesiam ’ is eluded by the holy subterfuges of evangelic 
charily. 

What indeed would be the logical conclusion of Mr. Newman’s 
theory of development as applied to the whole of history? That 
God, not merely in his permissive but in his active miraculous 
providence, gradually built up his Church to the height of per¬ 
fection—that he developed it to its full maturity in power and 
knowledge; and then suddenly, it should seem, abandoned its 
cause, and left it exposed to the ungrateful hostility of mankind ! 
But at the same time he has been pissed to bless mankind with 
an unexampled, intellectual, social, and moral advancement. 
Through the liamls of ingenious and scientific men he bestowed 
upon us his most wonderful gift, except that of language,—printing. 
This, though, as we have said, the most important epoch in the 
history of Christianity (if we only consider how much it has sub- 
.stiluted written for oral teaching), has been followed by social 
and |>olltica] changes, by discoveries which crowd upon each 
other, till we are breathless in following their track, and many of 
them more or less connected with religious development. And' 
will religion only retrograde while all things thus rush pnward? 
We implicitly believe, though not in the sense of the transitory 
movement among ourselves towards, or in Germany aWay from 
Rome—that in its great moral and spiritual power Christianity is 
steadily on the advance—that it is still developing, backwards, in 
one sense, to the simple Gospel, forwards, in another, to the 
better tinderstanding of that Gospel. At all events nothing shall 
reduce uS to that worst and most miserable cowardice of unbelief, 
that the more man advances in intellectual, in social, and in moral 
culture, the more God will turn his face from him; that real 
human wisdom and real Christian wisdom will not at length repose^ 
together under the shadow o( Christian peace. 

The Chtirch of Ffands Has, coinpai^idnati^ our benighted 
state, ordered prayers at many of her jdtats for the.eonvcirsioii* 

of 
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of Engfland to the Romdn Catholic faith, and this, ho doubt, wait 
sincerely meant for our good. Even in higher quarters indu^ 
gences have been granted for the same end. It is even 'said that 
the secession of Mr. Newman has been no less than a miracle 
wrought by the earnest supplications of Roman Catholic churches, 
not in England only, but also in many parts of the Continent. 
It would indeed, in our opinion, have been a miracle if he had 
not seceded from our Church, and most devoutly for his sake do 
we rejoice at his determination. We pretend not to disguise or 
to undervalue the loss sustained by the Church of England in a 
man of his pietjs ability, and influence; such a loss perhaps has 
not been experienced since the Reformation: but in the terrible 
alternative before his mind, if not a Roman Catholic, what had 
he been ? With regard, however, to her prayers, we might perhaps 
suggest, in the most friendly spirit, to the Church of France 
the old adage that wise charity begins at home; The most fer¬ 
vent prayers of her sons, if devoted to the conversion of distin¬ 
guished individuals, might find ample sedpe among themselves; 
and with regard to some, we cannot but bid them God speed! 
Have they not to win back their own most powerful writer 
who has appeared since the Restoration, who having attempted 
an unholy alliance between religion and the wildest democracy, 
now stands alone, a banished but not a silent man ? Have they 
not to win back those who, some of them at least, have been 
estranged and goaded to fury by their ultramontane pretensions 
and foolish superstitions; men of that kind of eloquence which 
at least commands a most perilous influence over the youth of 
Paris; popular novelists whose wide-read volumes counterwork 
ilienr popular teaching, and implant deeply and permanently a 
feeling of mistrust, derision, hatred, against their most powerful 
ally ? Have they not to win (a more noble but, in their present 
spirit, a more utterly hopeless task) the whole higher literature 
of France? Men of science who, from the height of their 
* Positive Philosophy,’ look down on Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism as equally obsolete; men of a more passionate school, who 
find the final Avatar, the full development of Christianity, in thfe 
levelling Jacobinism of Robespierre and St. Just? And everf 
a still higher class (and here we neither augur nor wish them 
success), the philosophers who labour even on the writings of the 
Middle Ages with power of thought and with industry which msiy 
jmt to slmme the feeble hagit^raphists of the Church party, yet 
who maintain a wise and dignified impartiality; the historians— 
one changed from the most ardent admirer of the imaginative Sind 
better of Medissval religion, into their bitterest antagonists 
afid others whoi in dieir digiii^d iuperioritjrji arbitrate unAiii^mr^ 

ably 
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ably on all the great questions of history, on the inevitable decay 
as well as the rise and power of the Mediaeval Church, on the 
true development of Christianity out of a pure religion into a vast 
hierarchical system, and, as they prophetically foresee, out of that 
hierarchical system into a universal and eternal religion. 

We repeat, that so far as intended for our good, we are grateful 
at least for the spirit of these prayers. But let us dispassionately 
look to the possibility of their accomplishment; and if there were 
this possibility, to their inevitable consequences. We address 
this to some few amiable but pomp minds among ourselves, who 
are smitten with a hopeless scheme of Mediaevalizing England. 

Let us translate the prayer for the conversion of England out of 
its theologic language, into that of plain practical common sense. 
It is this: that Divine Providence will be pleased to withdraw at 
once, or to permit to be read only under close or jealous superin¬ 
tendence, that English Bible, which is the family treasure and re¬ 
cord in every household from the palace to the cottage—which has 
been disseminated throughout the land with such zealous activity, 
and received with such devout thankfulness—which is daily, or at 
least weekly, read in millions of families, and is on the pillows of 
myriads of dying men ; that the services of the Church may be no 
longer in the intelligible vernacular English, but in a foreign 
tongue—a tongue, not like the Latin to the people who speak 
any of the affiliated languages, so that its meaning may be par¬ 
tially caught, but one absolutely strange and meaningless to the 
car; that the communicants at the Lord s Supper may not merely 
be compelled to embrace new doctrines, although at variance with 
all their habits of thought and reason, but be deprived of one half 
of the precious spiritual sustenance from whence their faith has 
hitherto derived such inappreciable strength; that in all the public 
sendees the priesthood shall withdraw into a kind of unapproach¬ 
able sanctity—-they alone admitted to direct intercourse with God 
—the people only through them, and at their good pleasure; that 
from every parsonage in England shall be expelled the devout, 
the blameless, the charitable wife—the pure and exemplary 
daughters; that our wives and daughters throughout the land shall 
be compelled to utter their most secret, their most holy, their most 
unutterable thoughts in the confessional to some, as it may happen, 
severe and venerable, or young and comely priest; that England 
may be un-Anglidsed, not merely in her Church and in her reli¬ 
gion, but in her whole national character, which has grown out 
of, and is throughout interpenetrated by, her reformed faith; 
that we surrender the hard-won freedom of our thoughts, the 
boldness of our judgments, the independence of bur mental being 
—(for without that absolute surrender there can be no true, full, 
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and unquestioning conversion to the creed of Rome—no submis¬ 
sion to Mediaeval Christianity)—that all our proud national remi¬ 
niscences-—the glories of our Elizabeth, of the reigns of our Wil¬ 
liam and our Anne, shall be disdainfully thrown aside—the defeat 
of the Armada become a questionable blessing, the Revolution a 
national sin demanding the fullest expiation—the accession of the 
House of Brunswick a crime and a calamity—our universal 
toleration be looked on as a sin against God—our late-wrung 
concessions to dissentients revoked as soon as the Church regains 
her power—the sovereign of the worst-ruled stale in Europe have 
]>ower to dictate the religious part of our Constitution. Nor is 
our whole history alone to be renewed and rewritten: our whole 
literature—not merely our theology from Hooker, and Taylor, 
and Barrow, down to Paley; but all our great prose writers. 
Bacon, and Raleigh, and Clarendon, even to the present day; 
our poets—if Sliakspeare be too universal not to stand above 
even these controversies —yet Spenser, the poet of Elizabeth— 
yet Milton, the Italian translation of which we saw the other 
day in the Index of prohibited books—yet all (but one half of 
Dryden, and that, however in his class inimitable, certainly no 
profoundly religious writer, the author of the ‘Essay on Man*) 
down to Cowper, to Scott, to Southey, and to Wordsworth: 
all must retire or do penance by mutilation; and give place to 
a race of individuals yet unborn, or at least undeveloped, who in 
the nineteenth century will aspire to reproduce the poetry, the 
history, the philosophy of llie fourteenth. 

Cast now a hasty prophetic glance on the consequences. The 
destruction of the English Church (to say nothing of the Scotch) 
may be within the remote bounds of possibility. Can the recon¬ 
struction of the Roman Catholic as a national Church be dreamed 
of by the wildest enthusiast ? One vast voluntary system then 
pervades the land. In the part (the small part, we fear) still 
occupied by religion (we set aside for the moment the faithful but 
discouraged ministers of our Church), the Methodist, the Inde¬ 
pendent, the Baptist, with their Bible and hymn-book come into 
fierce collision with the priest and his breviary; and with whom 
will the people of England—the middle and lower classes of Eng¬ 
land—those that have the real sway, the votes, the control of the 
government, take their side ? For one splendid Roman Catholic 
cathedral would rise a hundred square brick meeting-houses. 
If a religious war could be expected in our later days, the only 
safeguard against that war would be the multiplying of sects, aqd 
the great numerical superiority of the sectarians. But if my 
bond could unite them, it would be the inextinguishable hatred 
of what they plainly call Popery. And in such a wai> while one 
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«)r(ler was vainly seeking its Simon de Montfort, the other would 
have no dilBcuUy in finding its Cromwell. If these be idle fears 
at least that wise and noble mutual respect which is rising in all 
minds for those who are deep, and sincere, and active in religion, 
and especially where the views of what is religion are rational, 
enlightened—the best sign and the happiest augury of our times— 
that true toleration which is tenacious above all things of truth, 
but wisely patient of the slow advance of others to the same truth, 
would be trampled under foot and trodden out in the fierce conflict. 

Will this be the worst ? Lay before the intelligent and 
educated—the higher classes; lay before the intelligent whose 
education is practical life and experience, the artisans and manu¬ 
facturers of England, the remorseless alternative—the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages, or none; subscribe the whole creed of Pope 
Pius, or renounce that of the Apostles;—what man of reason and 
common sense does not foresee—what Christian does not shudder 
at the issue ? 

We would close with one solemn and amicable question : Are 
we—the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Christian Churches— 
the sole competitors for dominion over the minds of men ? Is 
there not an Anti-Christ equally formidable to both? Is this the 
best way of meeting our common adversary, this internecine, this 
irreconcilable strife among ourselves—this louder triumph, it 
should seem, over a few deserters from each other’s ranks, than 
for the reclaiming a host of total unbelievers ? What is wanted is 
a Christianity—not for a few monks, or monk-like men; not for 
a small imaginative past-worshipping aristocracy; no, nor for a 
pious, unreasoning peasantry—but for men of ibc world (not of 
this world, as we may tauntingly be asserted to mean), but men who 
ever feel that their present sphere of duty, of virtue, of usefulness 
to mankind lies in this world on their way to a higher and batter 
—men of intelligence, activity, of exemplary and wide-working 
goodness—men of faith, yet men of truth, to whom truth is of 
God, and to whom nothing is of God that is not true—men whose 
religion is iu)t sadly and vainly retrospective, but present and 
hopefully prospective. It is our fixed persuasion tliat the Roman 
Catholic Church, that is» the church of the Middle Ages, hereafter 
to the end of time, can be no more than a powerful sect (we mean 
no offence)—a sect, it may be, of increasing power; but an all- 
comprehending, all-reconciling—a Catholic Church in the only 
real senses of that phrase, it can never be. The shadow on the 
sun-dial of the King of Judah once went back ten degrees; the 
Jesuits once forced back the human mind for a certain period to 
the religion of the dark ages; but time resumed its natural course, 
and human inlelligenca will so pursue its onwaid way. The 
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word of God i$ alone immutable, and that part of Christianity 
(liowever it may have been developed) which is the word of God, 
that alone has the power of endurance to the end of the world. 
The indwelling spirit of Christ, not confined to one narrow disci¬ 
pline, to one visible polity, is still to be developed in more 
abundant power, to exalt, to purify the Primal Idea of Chris¬ 
tianity, the true, the eternal, the immutable, the real ^ Dominus 
noniscum’ which is commingled with our humanity. 


Art. V-—1- Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the Houses 
of Crawford and Balcarres* By Lord Lindsay. To which 
are added, Extracts from the Official Correspondence of Alex. 
Sixth Earl of Balcarres, during the Maroon War; together 
with Personal Narratives by his Brothers, the Hon. Robert, 
Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay. 4 vols. 8vo. Wigan, 
J840. 

2. Case of James Earl of Balcarres, claiming the Title and 
DUfuities of Earl of Crawford, (in the House of Lords'), 
1845. Pp. 239, folio. 


T ORD LINDSAY takes for his motto those beautiful lines 
-L-i of Southey:— 

* My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears; 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind.* 

He collected and illustrated the memorials of his ancestry with 
no view to publication, but partly to gratify his own feelings of 
respect for many excellent progenitors, and partly (we can well 
believe principally) under the influence of affectionate concern for 
some younger relations—to whom his volumes are inscribed in a 
thoughtful and graceful preface. They were printed five years 
ago—but for private circulation only ; so that the extracts which 
we are about to present will have all the attractions of noyelty for 
most of our readers. 

‘ Every family,* says his Lordship, ‘ should have a record of its own. 
Each hus its peculiar spirit, running through the whole line, and, in more 
nr less development, perceptible in every generation. Rightly viewed, as 
a most powerful but much-ueglected instrument of education, I can ima« 
gineno smdy more rife with pleasure and instruction- Nor^ need our 
unpestoi’l, have been Scipios pr fabii to interest us in their fortuoe^. We 
do hot love our- fcindred for their gimry or ih^i^r genim(, ,lmt '&r tibose. 
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domestic affections and private virtues that, unobserved hy the world, 
expand in confidence towards ourselves, and often root themselves, 
like the banian of the East, and flourish with independent vigour in 
the heart to which a kind Providence has guided them* An affec¬ 
tionate regard for their memory is natural to the heart; it is an emotion 
totally distinct from pride,—an ideal love, free from that consciousness 
of requited affection and reciprocal esteem, which constitutes so much 
of the satisfaction we derive from the love of the living. They are 
denied, it is true, to our personal acquaintance, but the light they shed 
during their lives survives within their tombs, and will reward our 
search if we explore them. Be their light, then, ottr beacon,—not the 
glaring light of heroism which emblazons their names in the page of 
history with a lustre as cold, though as dazzling, as the gold of an 
heraldic illuminator; but the pure and sacred flame that descends from 
heaven on the altar of a Christian heart, and that warmed their naturally 
frozen affections till they produced the fruits of piety, purity, and love— 
evinced in holy thoughts and good actions, of which many a record 
might be found in the annals of the past, would we but search for them, 
and in which wc may And as strong incentives to virtuous emulation us 
we gather every day from those bright excpiples of living worth, which 
it is the study of every good man to imitate,—And if the virtues of 
strangers be so attractive to us, how infinitely more so should be those 
of our own kindred, and with what additional energy should the precepts 
of our parents influence us, when we trace the transmission of those pre¬ 
cepts from father to son through successive generations, each bearing 
the testimony of a virtuous, useful, and honourable life to their truth 
and influence, and all uniting in a kind and earnest exhortation to tlieir 
descendants, so to live on earth that—followers of Him through whose 
grace alone we have power to obey Him—we may at last be re-united 
with those who have been before and those who shall come after us— 

No wanderer lost, 

A family in heaven.” 

* Anxious to avoid the suspicion of undue partiality, I have studied to 
adduce the testimony of contemporaries to the individual merits of our 
forefathers, rather than indulge myself in those general deductions of 
character which it would be equally difficult for a critical reader to 
assent to or disprove. But I may bespeak for them, collectively, a 
favourable censure—I may even avow that 1 shall be disappointed if 
their chequered annals be deemed devoid of a useful ahd animating 
moral. You will find them in peace and w^ar, under the mantle as the 
shield/’ equally eminent,—brave warriors in the field, and wise states¬ 
men in the cabinet; you will contemplate the grandeur which they at¬ 
tained in the hour of prosperity—the devotion with which they perilled 
all, ^hen gratitude and duty deinanded the sacrifice. You will follow 
them to theii: homes, and will there recognise many whom you may 
lovfr—many whom, I hope, you will imitate; men, not ashamed of being 
Christians—women, meek and humble, yet in the hour of need approv¬ 
ing themselves, in the highest sense of the word, heroines; while from 
the example of both you may, und^r God’s blessing, learn the great, 
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all-important lesson, that conviction of our own utter imworthiness, 
and faith in the atoning blood of our Redeemer, can alone give us peace 
in life, divest dissolution of its terrors, and hallow the remembrance of 
a death-bed to the survivors. 

‘ Be grateful, then, for your descent from religious, as well ns from 

noble, ancestors; it is your duty to be so, and this is the only worthy 

tribute you can now pay to their ashes. Yet, at the same time, be most 

Jealously on your guard lest this lawful satisfaction degenerate into 

arrogance, or a fancied superiority over those nobles of God’s creation, 

who, endowed in other respects with every exalted quality, cannot point 

to a long line of ancestry. Pride is of all sins the most hateful in the 

sight of God, and, of the ])roud, who is so mean, who so despicable as 

he that values himself on the merits of others?—And were they all so 

meritorious, these boasted ancestors? were they all Christians? — 

Remember, remember—if some of them have deserved praise, others 

have equally merited censure,—if there have been stainless knights,” 

never vet was there a stainless family since Adam’s fall. “ Where then 
¥ ¥ 

is boasting?”—for wc would not, I hope, glory in iniquity. 

“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust!” 

‘ And, after all. what little reason lias Europe to plume herself on 
ancestral antiquity! Not one of our most venerable pedigrees can 
vie with that of a Rajpoot of India or a Rechabite of the desert; nor is 
it but to our Christian birth that wc owe a temporary superiority to the 
“ dispersed of Judali ” and the outcasts of Israel,” whose fathers bent 
before the Ark of the Covenant when ours were nameless idolaters. 

‘ One word more.—Times are changed, and in many respects we are 
blessed with knowledge beyond our fathers, yet -we must not on that 
account deem our hearts purer or our lives holier than theirs were. 
Nor, on the other hand, should we for a moment assent to the proposi¬ 
tion, so often hazarded, that the virtues of chivalry are necessarily 
extinct with the system they adorned. Chivalry, in her purity, was a 
holy and lovely maiden, and many were, the hearts refined and ennobled 
by her influence, yet she proclaims to us no one virtue that is not derived 
Irom and summed up in Christianity. The “ Age of Chivalry ” may be 
past—the knight may no more be seen issuing from the embattled 
portal-arch, on his barbed charger, his lance glittering in the sun, hia 
banner streaming to the breeze—but the Spirit of Chivalry can never 
die; through every change of external circumstances, through faction 
and tumult, through trial and suifering, through good report and evil 
report, still that Spirit burns, like love, the brighter and the purer— 
still, even in the nineteenth century, lights up its holiest shrine, the 
heart of that champion of the widow, that father of the fatherless, that 
liegeman of his God, his king, and his country—the noble-hearted but 
lowly-minded Christian gentleman of England.*—p. xv. 

Thus ends the preface to one of the very best specimens of 
I’amily History that our language affords. It is in great part a 
compilation;—the third and fourth volumes are chiefly occupied 
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by personal Narratives, left in MS. by Lindsays of the two last 
gen(3rations—and the older history of the race is largely inter¬ 
spersed with letters and documents now first disinterred, with 
quotations from the monastic and chivalric chronicles of Scotland, 
and with details extracted from the richly picturesque records of 
her criminal jurisprudence. But compilation, in the hands of 
Lord Lindsay, is a very different thing from what we commonly 
understand by that term. It is a work demanding clelicate skill. 
With him nothing is compiled to save the trouble of composition 
—every fragment has been studiously chosen—and the whole arc 
so dexterously arranged, and most of them so neatly inlaid u})ou 
his own narrative, that we have the charm of variety, without 
ceasing to lean on our guide or to feel the worth of his guidance. 

Should Lord Lindsay ever think fit to give the public access to 
these collections, he may improve the earlier chapters in some 
respects by availing himself of the elaborate Cask recently ]H'e- 
pared for his father the Earl of Balcarres, as claiming the huiiours 
of the elder Earldom of Crawford—oldest Scottish earldom 
that has not merged in a dukedom or rnarquisatc. The Cask 
bears the signature of Mr. Riddell—the first peerage lawterof 
this age in Scotland—we believe it would not be too much to 
say, the first genealogical antiquary in Britain; and it is the 
masterpiece of his diligence and ingenuity. Whether it ought to 
satisfy the House of Lords, we are not so presumptuous as to 
express or even to form an opinion. But it wuU survive their 
lordships’ (favourable or unfavourable^ decision, as a monument 
of research and a mine of lore, not equalled since the da^s of Sir 
David Dalryinple;—and meantime it will not only enable Lord 
Lindsay to enlarge the number of his genealogical links, but 
supply several curious particulars to heighten the interest of his 
biographical sketches. 

There is no doubt that the Lindsays were one of the many 
Norman families who settled in England under the Conqueror, 
and that they took their surname from an English fief—though 
it is not clear whether that fief was Lindesey in Essex or Lvndesey 
in Lincolnshire. Tavo brothers of the race, Walter and William, 
established themselves in Scotland early in the twelfth century; 
but though they both obtained great possessions, and founded 
powerful houses there, it is fully proved that during several sub¬ 
sequent generations they kept up a close connexion with their 
kinsmen of the same name that remained seated in England; and 
among those of the same name we must include the important 
house of Limesay —for that name is in sense identical and in 
sound all but so with Llndesay—both meaning the Isle of Lanes 
—the tree having been pronounced and written Line or Lime 
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inHiscriminately down to a much later period*—and the original 
arms c»f Lindesay and Limesay were exactly the same. Down 
to the commencement of the wars caused by Edward the First^s 
artful ambition, the Anglo-Norman knights who contrived so 
rapidly to supplant almost all the aboriginal landholders of 
southern Scotland—nay, from whom the great majority of the 
remoter northern nobles are descended—continued in intimate 
relations with those of their blood in England. The same person 
in numerous cases held great fiefs in both kingdoms, and not 
seldom in the duchy of Normandy also. The Scotch and the 
l^nglish LyiHlesays frequently intermarried under the earlier 
Norman reigns; and in the thirteenth century the senior Scotch 
branch, after having intermarried with the original Celtic royal 
house, ended in an heiress, who carried its estates into the 
illustrious French family of Do Coucy; as representing which 
House of De (,%>ury, thus intermixed with the Idood of Lindsay, 
that prirnaival Scotch royalty is at this day represented di¬ 
rectly by the Duchess of Angouleme—of whom France was not 
worthy. 

I'he Dc. Coneys did not long hold their Lindsay estates in Scot¬ 
land ; hut even from the lime of that French alliance the headship 
f)f the Scotch Lindsays liad vested in the line of Crawford ; one 
of whom, marrying a daughter of King Robert 1., was created 
Earl of Crawford on the same day when the ducal title was first 
introduced into Scotland in favour of two princes of the blood- 
royal, made Dukes of Rotlisay and Albany. After the downfall 
of the first house of Douglas, that of Crawford was during many 
generations one of the most ]}owerful in the Northern Kingdom; 
and its jjuwer was, in general, arrayed on the side of the crown, 
against the turbulent insubc^rdination of the other haughty barons. 
'J'lie original domain of Crawford is close to Douglasdale in La¬ 
narkshire; but ultimately the chief seat of the family’s influence 
was to the northwards of the Forth, in Fife and Angus, Here the 
(Jrawforcl-Lindsays were the great bulwark and barrier between 
the southern Lowlands and the restless clans of the Highlands, 
In process of time we find upwards of one hundred junior houses 
of the name of Lindsay, all designated after their own landed pos¬ 
sessions!—many of them ranking with the first class of the untitled 
gemtry, and four of them cadets of such consequence that they 
ultimately acquired separate peerages (Lindsay of the Byres, 
BalcaiTCS, Garnock, Spynie), all still acknowledging the Earls of 
Crawford for the chiefs of their name and race—principes illus- 
trissimi sanguinis et nominis dc Lyndesay.’ 

* .See TempCBt, Act IV., where ‘ the glistering garments ' brought in by Ariel are, 
by Prospero's oommaud, ‘ liutig on this line / widi a world of ptinriilig on A'lw and lime, 

f Append, to Lives of the Lindsays, vol. i., p. 305—319, 
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There can exist not the shadow of a doubt that the Earldom of 
Crawford was originally constituted a male fief—to descend for 
erer to the nearest heir of the male blood : but it is equally 
certain, and will surprise no one at all conversant with Scotch 
history, that the dignity was nevertheless transferred on divers 
occasions in a most irregular manner. With the details of these 
strange cases we shall not weary our readers;—it must suffice to 
say that Lord Balcarres now claims the premier earldom, as re¬ 
presenting the male blood of Crawford—and the only question 
is, not whetlicr the claimant has proved his own descent clearly 
and incontrovertibly, but whether Mr. Riddell has succeeded in 
extingnuhing every one of the other Crawford cadets, who, il now 
represented by a male heir, w^ould he entitled to claim the main 
honours in preference to Lord Balcarres. Since the line of 
Edzell or Balcarres branched off, exactly four centuries have 
passed away. All subsequent cadets who spent their lives within 
the British dominions have been, we may verilure to say, effec¬ 
tually disposed of. These are all clearly extinct or merged in 
females, as far as it is possible to trace them in these kingdoms. 
But various younger sous, as was the case with all Scotch families, 
took service generation after generation under torcign princes. 

* Patient of labour and prodigal of blood,* we have many a 
glimpse of them in the wars of France, Spain, Germany, Sweden 
—in most cases wc see them recorded as dying on the field of 
honour far from their native shores, and consigned to the dust 
by friends who apparently bad no suspicion of their ever having 
married. Whatever industry and acumen could do has been 
done—but tlie rules of the House of Lords are proudly distin¬ 
guished by the very extreraest strictness as to evidence in cases 
of this nature, and, we repeat, it is not for us to anticipate its 
decision that every one expatriated ^ captain or coh)nel or knight 
in arms,’ between the ages of Quentin Durward and Baron Brad- 
vvardine, has been proved to have died a bachelor—or even that 
no more peaceful adventurer of more recent days has left behind 
him in some corner of the backwoods a Yankee Lindsay in pos¬ 
session, unsuspected even by himself, of claims prior to Lord 
Balcarres’s upon the honours of that pattern of chivalry the first 
Earl of Crawford. 

In Lord Lindsay’s own pages we find recorded not a few cir¬ 
cumstances that illustrate strongly the ‘ups and downs’ of a 
Scottish pedigree—the Cent ans de Bannieres, Cent ans de Ctvibres, 
of the French adage. For example, in treating of the once con¬ 
siderable family of Lindsay of Kirkforthar, be says— 

* The fortunes of a branch of this family, which sprang off about the 
end of the sixteenth century, might be cited as an illustration of King 
James’s argument in defence of Uavy Ramsay’s gentility, in the ^‘For¬ 
tunes 
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tunes of Nigel :**—Cadets of a cadet, the first two or three generations 
])a8sed their obscure but useful lives as a joiner and a schoolmaster in 
the good town of St. Andrews; the son of the latter, after serving as an 
officer in Sir Robert Rich’s regiment in Spain till the peace of Utrecht, 
settled ill Edinburgh as an upholsterer, and rose step by step—not to 
wealth and consideration only, or personal respect, which had been due 
from the first to his integrity, his extensive knowledge, and general 
hcncvolence,—hut to the dignities of dean of guild, lord provost of 
Edinhurgh, and M.P. for that city—in which capacity he distinguished 
himself both by his spirited personal conduct during the Porteous riot, 
and by his able s])eech in his place in parliament against the hill for 
disfranchising Edinburgh, introduced in consequence of that riot. Ills 
patriotism introduced him into tlie field of literature, as the author of u 
valuable work entitled “TheInterest of Scotland considered,” &c.—and 
his general merits to an immediate alliance with the family of his chief¬ 
tain, Jjord Crawford, in the person of his third wife, Lady Catherine 
Lindsay.—Ilis son, Lieutenant-Colonel Jolin Lindsay, (of the 33rd 
infantry?) was father of that distinguished officer the late Major- 
General Sir Patrick Lindsay, K.B., in whose person this respectable 
family has, I am sorry to say, become extinct.’—vol. i. p. 104. 

But still more striking is the case of the very last claimant of the 
(h’awford honours—one who assumed the title in ] 808—who, as 
Lord Lindsay admits, was the male representative of Kirkforthar 
—and therefore of the Lords Lindsay of the Byres:— 

‘ The last of the direct male line was Charles Lindsay, sergeant in 
the Perthshire militia, who, on the death of George, twentieth earl of 
Crawford, assumed the title, as nearest heir-mule of the Lindsays of the 
Byres, but died within a year afterwards.’—vol. i. p. 103. 

The most remarkable thing in the whole history of the Craw¬ 
ford Earldom, however, is that it once (three hundred and nine 
years ago) came in a lawful manner into the full possession of 
the Edzell Ijranch, and must have descended to the present 
claimant in unbroken and undisputed succession, but for an 
act of romantic generosity on wdiich Lord Lindsay comments 
with modest brevity, Mr. Riddell with a glow of honest enthu¬ 
siasm highly creditable to the laborious lawyer’s feelings. The 
facts ^not easily/ as Mr. Riddell says, ^to be paralleled in Scot¬ 
land, if elsewhere/ are shortly as follows. David the eighth 
Earl of Crawford, a man of high and honourable character, bad 
one son, Alexander, known then and ever since branded in tradi¬ 
tion as 'the Wicked Master of Crawford.’ This profligate con¬ 
summated a long career of infamy by making war upon his 
father. He at the head of a band of ruffians surprised the 
old Earl in one of his castles, * laid violent hands on his person,’ 
confined him in his own dungeon, and did not slay him only 
because he feared the legal consequences of murder, and ex¬ 
pected 
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pectecl (for he was as ignorant as wicked) that a formal resigna¬ 
tion of the estates might by and bye be extorted from the prisoner, 
and would be held valid in spite of any subsequent reclamation. 
' David the Captive * AVas, however, delivered by a rising of his 
neighbours and clansmen, and the ^Wicked Master’ was in¬ 
dicted and tried before the Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh in 
1537, for the crime of parricide, of which, according to the Scotch 
Law, he had clearly been guilty, and which (even when the 
violence has not proceeded to the extremity of death) is punished 
under that law with Roman severity—the law of Rome being 
indeed part of the Common Law of Scotland. He was found 
guilty;—he had forfeited his life, and with that doom, the penalty 
of domestic Treason, the purity of his blood was gone: even 
should royal clemency spare his life, neither he nor any descend¬ 
ant of liis body could thenceforth claim either lands or honours 
as sprung from the Earls of Crawford* But oven this was not 
all;—the Master had had with him in his enterprise his own only 
son—and the stripling was accordingly tried and convicted on the 
same day with him and sundry adult accomplices. The king s])ared 
the lives of both the M aster and the boy, but the rest of th(^ sentenc:e 
took full effect. The next male hehr of the Crawford blood, being 
the direct ancestor of the family of Balcarres, was hereupon re¬ 
cognised by the King, by the Parliament, and by the Earl of 
Crawf6rd, as next in succession to that earldom and all the dignities 
and territories entailed along with it. He, David Lindsay of Edzell, 
became in 1537 Master of Crawford, and on the death of David 
the Captive, in 1541, took j)osscssion of the title and estates with¬ 
out dispute or opposition. He was summoned to Parliament as 
the ninth Earl of Crawford, and lived and died in undisturbed 
possession of both the coronet and the fiefs. J^he law, and the 
crown, and the clan all acknowledged him. But feelings, with 
which all men of honour must still sympathise, prevented him 
from enjoying ease in this possession. He considered that though 
the son of ‘the Wicked Master’ had been present when the 
crime was perpetrated, his tender years must have made him a 
mere tool in the hands of bis ferocious parent: and the legal 
substitute could not reconcile it to his conscience that his own 
progeny should, under such circumstances, supplant permanently 
the direct line of the chiefs of the Lindsay blood. He petitioned 
for and procured an Act of Parliament, by which he was enabled 
(though he was surrounded by a flourishing family of his cjwn) to 
adopt the son of the Wicked Master as his own first-born son. 
The, as he supposed, repentant youth was thus rehabilitated in the 
eye of law; and on the death of bis highminded kinsman, that 
accordingly re-entered on full possession, as David, tenth 
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Eail of Crawford. Tiie real eldest son (»f the generous adopter 
succeeded his father inerelv as Laird of Edzell. Who that reads 
this story will not at least wish that the direct representative 
<>f the ninth Earl of Crawford may be found entitled, after an 
interruption of three centuries, to take his place in the roll as 
twenty-first Earl of Crawford, and premier Earl of Scotland? 

We may notice another earlier, and perhaps equally anomalous, 
incident in tlie history of the Crawford honours. David, the 
fifth Earl (uncle to David the Captive), was the chosen friend and 
steadfast cliampion of the unfortunate James IIL, who advanced 
him to the Dukedom of Montrose—a rank not then, nor for a long 
time afterwards, conceded to any in Scotland but princes of the 
Blood. The Duke of Montrose accompanied his sovereign in the 
insurrection of a.d. 1488, when the arms of the rebels, headed 
by the misguided heir of the Crown himself, prevailed, and the 
varKjuished king was meanly murdered amidst the confusion of the 
route of Sauchiehurn. The first parliament of James IV. 
resciruh'd all the later Acts and grants of his father; and among 
the rest the patent of tbo Lindsay dukedom. But James IV. 
soon repented of his robellu)n against his father, and at the same 
time, probably, when he assumed that token of contrition, the 
iron belt, in which lie fought and died at Flodden, he bestowed 
on the l^arl of Crawford a new grant of the dukedom of Mont¬ 
rose, but this time only for life. Life-peerages were not very 
uncommon in Scotland; but we presume this is the only instance 
of a lifc-dukedoin. 

But we are afraid our readers would not approve of our linger¬ 
ing much long(*r among these antiquarian chapters. And there 
is the less lemj)tation for doing so, as the more remote heroes 
in the Crawford pedigree had already found celebration in pages 
familiar to tlK)se who take much interest in the Scotland of 
their times. Wynton, the ]>rior of Lochleven, lived in the midst 
of the Lindsay clansmen, and has recorded the chivalrous ex¬ 
ploits of the founder of# the earldom, in his liveliest strain — 
especially the famous duel with Lord Wells on London Bridge, 
in presence of the king and queen of England—a story which 
Ilolinshed also gives with curious detail. I'he Crawfords were 
in the early period closely allied with the Douglases, first of the 
black and afterwards of the red branch, and they accordingly fill 
considerable space in the jjages of Godscroft. Above all, the 
greatest of the Scotch chroniclers, ‘ honest Pitscottie,’ was himself 
a Lindsay—and to him therefore all who list may turn for the 
brave deeds of his jnedijeval chiefs—‘ Earl Beardie,’ ^ Walter 
the Tiger/ and the rest. And finally, the Lindsays boast not 
only the most classical of the old Scotch annalists, but the greatest 
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(with one exception), ami down almost to onr fathers' time, the 
most popular of the old Scotch poets— 

^ Still is thy name of high account. 

And still thy verse hath charniB— 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 

Lord Lyon King-at-Arms !* 

The generous gentleman who was succeeded as Karl of Craw¬ 
ford by the son of the Wicked Master, transmitted the estate of 
Edzell to his own eldest son (whose line ended in 1744);—and 
his second son, John, founded the house of Balcarres. He was 
eminent as a lawyer and a statesman; but we apprehend Lord 
Lindsay is mistaken in considering him to have figured in the 
outset as a clergyman. He is first introduced, indeed, as the 
holder of two ecclesiastical benefices in the Lindsay region, 
and the rectory of Menmuir at least he seems to have kept 
possession of during most of his life; but Mr. Riddell is of 
opinion that the gentleman held these benefices, which were in 
the gift of the family, entirely as a layman, and adduces several 
instances of similar licence in that age of confusion. The Rector 
of Menmuir became by and bye a Lord of Session, by the title 
of Lord Menmuir^ which title corroborates Mr. Riddell’s view 
of the nature of his rectorship. What is new to us in his 
illustration of this question, is the fact that the laymen who 
grasped in the first tumult not merely rectories, but abbeys an<l 
bishoprics to themselves, without the slightest dream of as¬ 
suming any ecclesiastical duty or fun^-tion, excejit the privilege 
of a seat in parliament, tcM^k in all legal documents the full and 
venerable style of ' right reverend fathers in God ’—an audacity 
from which a late royal and gallant Bishop of Osnaburgh would 
have shrunk. 

From a TiOrd of Session this John Lindsay became Secretary 
of State, Lord Privy Seal, *&;c. &c. He acquired the lands of 
Balcarres, and would, no doubt, have been raised to the peerage, 
if he had not died suddenly ‘ in the prim# of his age/ 1598. His 
son, Sir David, was created Lord Balcarres during Charles the 
First’s visit to Scotland in 1033, In early life of retired habits, 
addicted to literature and scieneCt especially it seems the search 
for the philosopher’s stone and the elixir vitos^ he was called into 
activity by the rex'olutionary movements of his time, and was one 
of the colonels of regiments in Leslie’s army at Dunselaw—but 
died shortly afterwards in his accustomed retirement. A letter 
of bis to his eldest son Alexander, Master of Balcarres, when a 
young student at the University of St. Andrews, written shortly 
after a long vacation, is, says Lord Lindsay, *so characteristic of 
the parent, and comprises in so short a space all that one could 
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wish addressed to a son on such an occasion, that I make no 

apology for inserting it.’ We offer no apology for quoting it. 

It is a good specimen of the Scotch language of 1630 :— 

* 

^ Alexander :—IjCt me remember you again of what your mother 
and I spake to you before your going there, for the long vacance and 
jollinesR tl)at ye have seen this lang time bygane makes me think tliat 
ye will have mister (need) to be halden in mind of your aw'in weal; for 
I knaw what difficulty it is to one of your constitution and years to apply 
their mind to study after so long ane intermission. And, first of all, we 
recommend to you again the true fear of God your Maker, which is the 
beginning of all wisdom, and that, evening and morning, yo cease not 
to incail for His divine blessing to be upon you and all your enterprises; 
—Secondly, that ye apply your mind to virtue, wdiich cannot be ac¬ 
quired without learning, and, seeing ye are there for that end, redeem 
your time, and lose it not, and be not carried away with the innumerable 
conceits and follies incident to youth; for the man is happy for ever 
that governs wcel his youthliead, and spends that time weel above all 
the time of his life; for youth is the tempest of life, wherein we are in 
most peril, and has maist mister of God, the great Pilot of the world, to 
save us. Therefore, as ye wald wish the blessing of God to be upon 
you, and the blessing of us your parents, remember and do what is both 
said and written to you. Also, forget not to carry yourself discieetly to 
all, and use maist the company that we tnuld you of. Many wald be 
glad to liave tlie happiness of guid direction of life, which ye want not, 
—and the fault will be in you and not in us, your parents, if yenjak not 
guid use of your golden lime,—and ye may be doublj blamed, seeing 
God has indued you with ingyne and cajiacitie for learning, if ye apply 
it not the right wn)^ being so kindly exhorted to it; for the cost that 
is waired (spent) upon you, we will think all wTel bestowit if ye mak 
yourself answerable to our desires,—whicli is, to spend your time weel, 
in learning to fear God aright, and to be a virtuous man, as I have said. 
—JjRst,-forget not to keep your person alw'ays neat and cleanly, and 
your clouiCB or any things yc have, see they be not abused; and press to 
be a guid manager, for things are very easily misguidid or lost, but not 
easily acquirit, and sloth and carelessness are the ways to want. I will 
expect a compt from you of your carriage shortly, and how ye haveta’cn 
thir things to heart. God Almighty direct you and bless you !'—vol. i. 
pp. 213-215. 

The youth thus counselled was the first Earl of Balcarres (1650) 
—the tried and faithful cavalier who opposed the arms of Crom¬ 
well in Scotland while any hope remained, and then escaping to the 
continent, had the chief management of the exiled king’s Scotch 
affairs until his death, which took place late in 1659 at Breda. 
His body was brought over to Scotland, and consigned to the 
family vault at Balcarres at the very moment when the guns of 
Edinburgh Castle were announcing the Restoration of Charles II. 
We give a few lines from the ode on this gallant nobleman’s 
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death by Cowley, who had been well acquainted both with him 
and his amiable wife, a lady of the great house of Selon. 

* ’Tis folly, all that can be said 
By living mortals of the immortal dead, 

And Tm afraid they laugh at the vain tears wc shed. 

’Tis as if we, who stay behind 
In expectation of the wind, 

Shoxild pity those who passed this streight before, 

And touch the universal shore. 


Noble and great endeavours did he bring 
q'o save his country, and restore his king; 

And wliilst the manly half of him, (which those 
Who know not love to be the wdiole suppose,) 

Performed all parts of virtue’s vigorous lile; 

The beauteous half, his lovely wife, 

Uid all his labours and his cares divide, 

Nor was a lame nor jjaralylic side. 

Ill all the turns of human state, 

And all the unjust attacks of fate, 

She bore her share and portion still. 

And would not suiler any to be ill. 

Unfortunate for ever let me be, 

If I believe that such was he 
Whom, in the storms of bad success, 

And all that error calls onhappincss, 

His virtue and his virtuous wife did still acconqiany!’ 

During the exile the two young sons of Cowley's friend had 
lived at Balcarres on a stipend of lOZ. per annum allowed them 
by the usurping government. Their mother, after superintending 
the rest of tlunr education, became the second wife of the unfor¬ 
tunate Argyll?, who treated her children*, and they him, a^if they 
had been of his own blood. The scenes of Argyle’s capture and 
escape in 1681, and then of his capture and execution in 1685, 
are therefore properly included in this work ; for the Countess 
and her J^indsay daughters were by his side on both occasions. 
His escape in December, 1681, is thus told ;— 

‘ He was lying a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle in daily expectation of 
the order arriving for his execution, when woman’s wit intervened to 
save him, and he owed his life to the affection of his favourite step¬ 
daughter, the sprightly Lady Sophia, who, about eight o’clock in the 
evening of Tuesday, the 20th of December, 1681, effected his escape in 
the following manner, us related to Lady Anne Lindsay by her father, 
Earl James, Lady Sophia’s nephew:— 

‘ Having obtained permission to pay him a visit of one half-hour, 
she contrived to bring as her page a tall, awkward, country clown, with a 
fair wig procured for the occasion, who had apparently been engined in 
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a fray, having hia head tied up. On entering, she made them imme¬ 
diately change clothes; they did so, and on the expiration of the half- 
honr, she, in a flood of tears, bade farewell to her suppovscd father, and 
walked out of tlie prison with the most perfect dignity, and with a slow 
pace. The sentinel at the draw'-bridge, a sly Highlander, eyed her 
lather hard, but her ])resence of mind did not desert her; she twitched 
her train of embroidery, carried in those days by the page, out (»f his 
hand, and dropping it in tlie mud, ‘ Varlet,* cried she, in a fury, dash¬ 
ing it across his face, ‘take that—and that too/ adding a box on the 
ear, ‘for knowing no better how to carry your lady’s garment.’ Her 
ill-treatment of him, and the dirt wMth which she had besmeared his 


face, so confounded tlie scntiind, (hut he let tlieni pass the drawbridge 
unquestioned.” Having passed ihrougli all the guards, attended by a 


geiitlemau from the castle, Lady Sophia entered her carriage, which 
was in waiting for her; “ the earl/’ says a contemporary annalist, “ steps 
up on the liinder part of the coach as her lackey, and, coming fore- 
gaiust the w'cighhouse, slips otf and shifts for himself/”—vol. ii. 


pp. 26, 27. 


Lord Lindsay inserts the four last letters that Argylc wrote. 
One to liis son was written before he left the Castle on the day of 
his death—one to his wife in a chamber adjoining the scaffold— 
those U) her two daughters some time on the same fatal day, Wc 
give that addressed to his former deliverer, Lady Sophia Lindsay:— 


‘Mv DEAR Lady SoruiA, —What shall I say in this great day of the 
Lord, wherein, in the midst of a cloud, I find a fair sunshine P I can 
wish no more for you, but that the Lord may comfort you and shine 
upon yoti HS He doth upon me, and give you the same sense of His love 
in staying in the world as I liave in going out of it. Adieu ! 

‘ Argyle. 


‘ P.S. My blessing to dear Earl of Balcarres: the Lord touch his 
lieart, and incline him to His fear !’ 


Colin, the next Earl of Balcarres who grew to man’s estate, 
had a singularly chequered life. Appearing at the court of 
Charles II. at the age of sixteciiy his father’s services and suf¬ 
ferings, and his own singularly handsome person and address, 
procured him a gracious reception and the immediate command 
of a troop of horse—composed of 100 gentlemen who had (like 
himself) been much impoverished in consequence of the recent 
troubles, and who were too happy to serve for half-a-crowm a 
day each under this brilliant captain. In the course of a few 
days he was confined by a dangerous fever, and while he lay ill 
there came hourly a messenger to inquire about him—from a 
young lady to whom he had never been introduced—but who had, 
it seemed, been present when he first kissed King Charles’s hand. 
On his recovery he found that this attentive stranger was Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Nassau, daughter of the Count d’Auverquerque (a 

natural 
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natural son of the House of Orange), and sister to Lady Ar¬ 
lington, wife of the English Prime Minister, in whose house she 
was staying on a visit. Earl Colin, of course, called to make 
his acknowledgments—and the day was speedily fixed for their 
marriage, 

‘ The Prince of Orange, afterwards William the Third, presented his 
fair kinswoman on this joyful occasion with a pair of magnificent 
emerald car-rings. The day arrived, the noble party were assembled 
in tlie church, and the bride was at the altar; but, to tlie dismay 
of the company, no bridegroom appeared. The volatile Cohn had 
forgotten the day of his marriage, and was discovered in his night¬ 
gown and slippers, quietly eating his breakfast.—Thus far the tale is 
lold w'ith a smile on the lip, but many a tear was shed at the con¬ 
clusion. Colin hurried to the church, but in his haste left the ring 
in his writing-case;—a friend in the company gave him one,—the 
ccreniony went on, and, witliout looking at it, he placed it on the finger 
of his fair young bride—it was a mourning ring, with the mort-head 
and crossed hones—on ])erceiYing it at the close of the ceremony, she 
fainted away, and the evil omen had made such an impression on her 
mind that, on recovering, she declared she should die within the year; 
and her presentiment was too truly fulfilled. 

‘ In a packet of old papers, crumbling to decay, I found tlie following 
billet, addressed by Lady Balcarres to her husband’s mother [the 
widowed Countess of Argyle] soon after her nuptials :— 

‘ “ Madame :—Je ne sais en quels termes vous rendre tres humbles 
graces de la honte qne vous avez eu de m’t?crire unc lettre si obligeante. 
Je vous assure, Madame, que j’en ai la reconuoissance queje dois, et 
que Milord Balcarres n’aurait pu epouscr uoe ])ersonnc qui tachera plus 
que je ferai, h chercher lea occasions de meriler votre amitit^, et a vous 
temoigner cn toute sorte de rencontre avec combien de respect et de 
soumission je suis, 

“ ‘ Madame, votre trt?s humble et.obeissante fille et servante, 

‘ “ Maurisque de Balcarues.'* 

* It is a mere letter of compliment—for the correspondents bad never, 
I believe, seen each other; but, finding it, as I did, buried among mar¬ 
riage-settlements and wills, in whose voluminous pages I found no other 
trace of her having lived, loved, and died,—it was wdth feelings of no 
common interest that I perused the only relic that time has spared of 
one W'ho might have been our ancestress—the young and ill-fated 
Maurititt.'—voh ii. pp. 2-4. 

We must give some more of this Earl's love passages. On 
poor Mauritia’s death he made a campaign at sea with tl»e Duke 
of York, was with him in the well-fought battle of Solebay, and 
attracted much of his Royal Highness’s notice and confidence— 
circumstances of great import in his future career^. Returning 
to London he saw and fancied Lady Jean Carnegie, the beautiful 
daughter of the Earl of Northesk; and the king himself wrote to 
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her father in the strongest manner recommending the young 
widower. Lady Jean took offence at the king’s interference, and 
refused to listen to Balcarres. Charles kindly bethought him of 
a curtain English heiress, with 100,000/. (a prodigious fortune in 
those days), and again did everything to forward the Earl’s suc¬ 
cess with this Miss De Foy, whose uncle and guardian was one 
of the grooms of the bed-chamber. The proposals were ac¬ 
cepted—Earl (’olin made a run to Scotland, to consult his own 
lawyer about the settlements—and behold, while there he hap¬ 
pened to meet Lady Jean Carnegie at some country-house. She 
was more beautiful than ever—there was no king to interfere—and 
(mpid did his work unassisted—to the discomfiture of Miss De 
Foy, and also of the King. Balcarres durst not reappear in the 
south, until after six years he found himself once more a widower 
—when Charles received him with the old cordiality, observing, 
' Ods fish, they make fools of us all.’ 

Earl Colin was an Episcopalian and a Tory—he had no sym- 
j)athy with his Presbyterian sisters of the Argylc persuasion. 
Though ever since his first marriage he had been distinguished 
by the House of Nassau, and particularly by William Prince of 
(Grange, he never faultered in his attachment to James 11. He 
jwepared to join Dundee in his last ill-fated enterprise—but for¬ 
tunately for himself was arrested, so that he escaped being present 
at Killicrankie. 

‘ ‘‘ After the battle,” says the accomplished editor of Law's Memo¬ 
rials, “where fell the last hope of James in the Viscount of Dundee, 
the ghost of that hero is said to have appeared about daybreak to 
his confidential friend Lord Balcarres, then confined to Edinburgli 
Castle. The spectie, drawing aside the curtain of the bed, looked 
very steadfastly upon the Earl, after which it moved towards the 
mantel-piece, remained tliere for some time in a leaning posture, aiui 
then walked out of the chamber without uttering one word. Lord 
Balcarres, in great surprise, though not suspecting that which he saw to 
he an apparition, called out repeatedly to his friend to stop, but received 
no answer, and subsequently learnt that at the very moment tliis shadow 
stood before him, Dundee had breathed his last near the field of 
Killicrankie.” '—vol. ii. pp. 60, 61. 

Being presently liberated, Balcarres engaged in Skelmorley’s 
plot, and on its failure he made the best of his way to France. 

‘ He landed at Hamburg, and from thence, on his road to France, 

went,” says his grand-daughter, “ by Holland, that he might take the 
opportunity of paying a visit to the relations of the first Ludy Balcarres. 
He appeared before them with that mitigated mildness of welLbred 
sorrow, which, after a lapse of fifteen or twenty years, and two or three 
wives in the interim, was not supposed to be very lively. They were all 
grown old, but the circumstances attending the whole remaining fresh in 

their 
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their minds from having less to think of than he had had, they presumed 
that he would have a melancholy pleasure in looking at the picture of 
his wife. He replied, ‘‘that her picture was unnecessary to recall 
features he never could forget —there she was I —(looking at. a painting 
well appointed as to frame, and honourably stationed over the chimney- 
piece)—“ her manner—her air !*’—The honest smiled j it was one 

of the Four Seasons /’—vol. ii. p. 65. 

He continued abrotad till about the time of James's death, when 
the poverty he was reduced to, and the imminent risk of irre¬ 
trievable ruin to his estates, made him petition for leave to go 
home—which King William, out of regard for old acf^uaintanc(^ 
made no difficulty to concede. Cohn marrying a third wife, 
remained at Balcarres in quiet during the rest of William's reign 
and the whole of Queen Anne's—but ‘the 1715’ drew him forth 
again; and again, after SherifTmuir, he had to return to the con- 
tHicnt, narrowly saving his life, and forfeiting his estate. The 
intercession of his connexions, Argyle, Lauderdale, and Stair, 
procured him by and bye a rcjnission—and he returned to marry 
a fourth wife, who made his old age serene. 

Colin's second son and successor ha})pening to have also 
married when an old man, a grandson ami a grand-daughter of 
the favourite of Charles II. arc still in the land of the living. 
The excellent Lord Bishop of Kildare (born 1760) and his sister 
Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Hardwicke (born 17G3). children 
ol James, sixth Earl of Balcarres, are both, in Feb. 184G, able 
to tell the strange story, that at their grandfather's marriage King 
Charles gave away the bride. 

Earl Colin's grand-daughter characterizes him as ‘one of the 
handsomest and most accomplished men of his time, a man of 
letters, hut fi)nd of pleasure and pleasure’s favourite.’ And vola¬ 
tile as he had been in his youth, that Mr. (Chambers calls him 
justly ‘the elegant and learned Balcarres,' will be allowed by all 
who read his Memoir on Scotch affairs, presented to James II. at 
St. Cermains, and included by Sir Walter Scott in his edition of 
the Somers’ Tracts. 

Earl eldest son, Alexander, was not‘out in the flL 

teen,' but as both his father and his younger brother were, the 
Jacobite stigma remained on him too through life. He inherited 
a deeply embarrassed property, and died, unmarried, Captain in 
the Guards, his utmost promotion. To him succeeded his brother 
James, the fifth Earl already mentioned—whose character and 
history, in a high degree amiable and interesting, have been re- 
cordetl with affectionate skill by one of his gifted children. Lady 
Anne Lindsay, by marriage Barnard—the authoress of * Auld Robin 
’ His participation in the field of Sheriffmuir was never to 

be 
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be ^ot over. He served ibe Hanoverian kings, first as a sailor and 
afterwards as a soldier, all through the vigour of bis life—was 
a zealous, gallant, and skilful officer, and a gentleman of the 
most unspotted honour, on whose oath of allegiance, once given, 
the most perfect reliance ought to have been placed—but ^he 
had drawn his sword for the Stuart/ and was at last convinced, 
after a severe struggle of more than thirty years, that there 
was an immovable resolution never ^to allow him to rise to the 
rank even of a field-officer. His letters to his only sister, Lady 
Jilizabelh, and hers to him, during these long weary years of 
hope deferred, arc most affecting compositions—painting the deep 
simple earnestness of the domestic affections, so honourably cha¬ 
racteristic of their country and family, with an effect which no 
idea! representations of poetry or romance could surpass. 

Lord Ralcarres distinguishe^d himself at Dettingen under the 
eyes of George 11.—and then sold out of the army—and, in the 
words of the authoress of *Au(d Robin Gray ^— 

‘ Tired out with fruitless service, with thwarted ambition, with vague 
hopes, he retired to the solitude of Halcarres; there, with a few trusty 
domestics Avho had accouipaiiicd his foituncs, the old library of books, 
which had made chemists and plnlosophers of all the moths in the 
castle, and a mind so replete with ideas as to fear nothing from vacancy, 
he quietly reposed liimself. 

‘Had the honest people, who composed his society, possessed disrorn- 
rneiit to know the treas-ure they acquired, they w'ould Itave blessed the 
illiberality of George, who liad refused him that rank which many years 
of faithful service well entitled him to. 

‘ The accomplished gentleman, the reasoning philosopher, the ardent 
soldier, the judicious fanner, and the warm partisan, iny father argued 
on every thing, discussed eventhingj with fire and ability ; but concludefl 
every subject w'ith tlie beauty and wrongs of the fair Mary Queen of 
Scots, ami with the base union of the two crowns, wliicb liad left the 
peers of Scotland without parliament and without consequence, 

‘ These were topics of inexhaustible disajiprobation. No guest escaped 
from hifi table without his sentiineiits being sounded, and, whether op- 
poseil or not, J^ord Balcarres always ended in a passion, and was soriy 
ibr it till he sinned again. That which made his greatest dilKculty was 
the old attachment of a Jacobite amidst the habits of a Whig; his blue 
and white as a seaman, his scarlet and yellow as a soldier, shut up his 
lips from abusing the? reigning government, though the old J/icohite 
adage, “ when war is at hand, though it were a shame to be on any side 
save one, it were more shame to be idle than to be on the w^orst side, 
though blacker than rebellion could make it,'^ hud justified liis conduct 
in all its line. Certain it is, that, while he fought over again the battles 
of George 11. his eye kindled when the fifteen was mentioned, with 
an expression that shewed his heart to he a faithful subject yet to the 
old Tory cause. 

‘ He 
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^ He had not loiig remained in this retirement before he found that 
there was something wanting which he could not define. It is not 
good for man to be alone/* says the great Judge of all things. His 
neighbours, though well educated for country gentlemen, as most of the 
Scotch are, had no ammunition to bring into the field against such a 
man os my father. Past occurrences had left his fancy full of animated 
recollections, but they were the same day after day; some new source of 
satisfaction was wanting, and, willing to discover what it could be, lie 
left Balcarres to drink the waters of Moffat at about fifty miles distant. 

‘ It was there that he met with Miss Dairymple, and her charms made 
him soon forget every pursuit but that of love. She w^as fair, blooming, 
and lively; her beauty and embonpoint charmed my dear, lull, lean, 
majestic father. At sixty he began to love with the eutliusiasm of 
twenty-five, but he loved in Miss Dalrymple not the woman she really 
was, but the woman he liiought every female ought to be ; and with this 
pattern of ideal excellence he invariably associated the remembrance of 
his favourite sister Lady Elizabeth, who, though dead, still continued his 
model of perfection ; her picture was looked up to as the relic of a saint, 
and her gentleness, mildness, and indulgence so lived in his heart and 
fancy as indispensable to what >va3 charming, that he never supposed it 
possible that Miss Dalrymple should not be equally tender, accoinpliBhed, 
and complying. His extreme deafness, perhaps, might have aided his 
mistake; he saw with the eyes of his heart, and listened with the cars of 
his imagination ; but, though the excellent Miss Dulryinjde had no re¬ 
semblance in mind or manners to Lady Elizabeth, she had a set of 
sterling (lualities more fitted to the situation into which my faiher wished 
to draw her. She had worth, honour, activity, good sense, good spirits, 
economy, justice, friendship, generosity — every thing but soltness. 
Fortunate it w'as for him that this was wanting, for, had she possessed 
as much of feminine gentleness as she did of vivacity, slie would not have 
been found by him at the waters of Moffat, with her heart free, and 
her hand unsolicited. 

‘ Lord Balcarres had now discovered what it was that he stood in 
need of; that it was the society of a charming princess to add to that of 
his books—a princess less unfortunate and more alive than our old 
friend Queen Mary. But though Miss Dalrymple respected and looked 
up to him, she was not disposed to pass the bounds of gratitude for his 
marked admiration of her. Lord Balcarres was almost sixty, and what 
was worse, the world reckoned him eighty! Though his aspect was 
noble, and his air ai»d deportment shewed him at once a man of rank, 
yet there was no denying that a degree of singularity attended his 
appearance. To his large brigadier wig, which Rung down with three 
tails, he generally added a few curls of his own application, which, I 
suspect, would not have been reckoned quite orthodox by the trade. 
His shoe, which resembled nothing so much as a little boat with a 
cabin at the end of it, was slashed with his penknife for the benefit of 
giving ease to his honest toes; here—there—he slashed it where he 
chose to slash, without an idea that the world or its fashions had the 
smallest right to smile at his shoe. 
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charms of his company and conversation carried with them a 
powerftil attraction to the fair princesses whom he delighted to draw 
round him—for I ought to have mentioned that my father’s passion for 
Queen Mary gave royalty to the sex, in order to account for a phrase 
I have often repeated, while his total want of knowledge of the world, in 
which he had never lived, migld have laid him too open to the arts of 
princesses, had not Providence directed his choice. 

‘This, however, was a character which could only be taken in the 
aggregate. Lord Bulcarrcs had proposed—Miss Dalrymple had not 
courage to accept; she refused him—fully, frankly, finally, refused him. 
It hurt him deeply—he fell sick—his life was despaired of. Every man 
of sense may know that a fever is the best oratory a lover cun use; a 
man of address would have fevered upon plan, but the fever of my 
simple-hearted father was as real as Ins disappointment. Tiiough 
j^rieved, he had no resentment; he settled upon her the half of his estate 
—she learnt this from his man of business—he recovered, though 
slowly—and in one of those emotions of gratitude, so virtuous at the 
moment, but which sometimes hurry the heart beyond its calmer im¬ 
pulse—she married him. 

‘ “ Slic brought him,” says he—and this testimony it would be unjust 
to both to give in other than his own words—“an approved merit, witli 
all ihc ornaments of beauty. She gave him a numerous offspring and 
all other blessings. Possessed of the rational and natural felicities so 
overlooketl in this vain world, he became thankful to his Maker for his 
disappointments in the visionary aims that so disturb the minds of 
men.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 140-145. 

Karl James’s correspondence is largely drawn upon by our 
author, Ills great grandson. He was himself the composer of 
Memoirs of the Lindsays—and these are laid under contribution 
ill various chapters of this book. He also composed Essays 
on agricultural subjects ; and indeed he Is still held in great 
respect as the first scientific farmer in the county of Fife—now 
of the most skilfully cultivated districts in Great Britain. 
In that region the following little anecdote is told of him. Walk¬ 
ing one day in a field of turnips, on which he particularly prided 
liiinself, he surprised an t>ld woman, a pensioner of the family, 
busily employed in filling a sack with his favourites. After 
h<‘arti]y scolding her—to which she only replied by the silent 
eloquence of repeated curtseys—he was walking away, when the 
poor woman called after him, * Eh, my lord, it s unco heavy ! wad 
ye no bo sae kind as help me on wi’t?"—which he immediately 
did, and, with ninny thanks, she decamped. 

EarlJames died, “ old and satisfied with days,’’ on the 20th February, 
1768, and was buried in the chaiiel of Balcarres. Born during the struggles 
of Earl Colin and Dundee the year after the abdication of King James, 
he survived for above twi;nty years the last effort of the Stuarts to regain 
their hereditary kingdom. Cliivalrous in thought, w'ord, and deed, of 
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the most distinguished personal address and finished manners, he was 
one of the last representatives of the ancient nobility of Scotland, as they 
existed before the union. Branch after branch had been shorn away 
from his family, till, at the time when the nj^rriage was contracted to 
which we owe our existence, he was the last of his race. With him, 
therefore, closes what we may consider as the ancient history of our 
family.’—vol. ii. p. 179. 

A great deal of what is most delightful in the subsequent pages 
of Lord Lindsay’s second volume is drawn from the papers of 
this good earl’s daughter, the late Lady Anne Barnard—sketches 
written by her in old age of the family circle of her youth 
in Fife and in Edinburgh—and her correspondence, especially 
that with Sir Walter Scott, who, as our readers will recollect, 
was the first person that told the world who wrote ‘Auld 
Robin riray.’ Of the sketches we cannot but give some further 
specimens—Sir Walter himself never drew Scotch portraits with 
more unaffected fidelity. Take this of Lady Anne’s maternal 
grandmother, the ancient Lady Dalrymple of Cajwington, who, 
as was much in accordance with the kindly habits of those 
days, spent her widowed years under her son-in-law’s roof at 
Balcarres, and after his death settled in Edinburgh, where her 
liouse, in a clo.se of the Canongate, was the usual town home sub¬ 
sequently of all her young descendants. Mrs. Murray Keith, 
the original of Mrs. Beihunc Ballol in the ^ Chronicles of the 
Canongate,’ kept house with Lady Dalrymple. Lady Anne re¬ 
collected her grandmotlicr as ' a placid, quiet, pleasing old 
woman, whose indolence had benevolence in it, and whose sense 
was replete with indolence, as she was at all times of the party 
for letting things alone.’ 

‘ I now remember wdth a smile the different evolutions that grand- 
mamma’s daily fidgets had to perform, though, at the lime, tliey plagued 
me a little. At ten, she came down stairs, always a little out of humolti 
till she had had her breakfast. In her left hand were her mitts and her 
finuff-box, which contained a certain number of pinches; she stopped on 
the seventeenth spot of the carpet, and coughed three times; she then 
looked at tlic weather-glass, approached the tea-table, put her riglit 
hand in her pocket for the key of the tea-chest, and, not finding it there, 
sent me up stairs to look for it in her own room, charging me not to fall on 
the stairs. “ Jjook,” said she, “Annie ! upon my little table—there you 
will find a pair of gloves, hut the key is not there; alter you have taken 
lip the gloves, you will see yesterday’s newspaper, but you will not find it 
below that, so you need not touch it; pass on from the newspaper to my 
black fan, beside it there lie three apples—(don’t eat my apples, Anrfie! 
mark that!)—take up the letter that is beyond the apples, and there you 
will find “ But is not that the key in your left hand over your little 
finger?”—“No, Annie, it cannot be so, for I always carry it on my 
right ”— “ That is, you intend to do bo, my dear grandmamma, but you 
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know you alwuys carry it in your left.”—‘‘ Well, well, child! I believe 
1 do, but what then? is the tea made? put in one spoonful for every 
person, and one over—^Annie, do you mark me?’' Thus, every morn¬ 
ing, grandmamma smeltj^ three times at her apple, came down stairs 
te&tv, coughed on the seventeenth spot, lost her key, had it delected 
in her left hand, and, the morning’s parade being over, till the even¬ 
ing’s nap arrived (when sli^ had a new set of manoeuvres), she was a 
pleasing, entertaining, talkative, mild old woman. 1 should love her, 
for she loved me; I was her god-daugliter, and her sworn friend.” 
—“ She was the mildest,” adds Lady Anne, many years afterwards, 

and most innocent of beings.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 181-183. 

The following anecdote of David Ilume, whom Lady Dal- 
rymjde had known from a child, occurs in a letter of Lady Anno 
to her sister Margaret, from her grandmother’s house in Edin¬ 
burgh :— 

* Our friend David Hume is a constant morning visitor of ours. 
My mother jested him lately on a circumstance which had a good 
deal of character in it. When we were very young girls, too young 
to remember the scene, there happened to be a good many clever people 
at Balcarrcs at Ciiristmas, and as a gambol of the season they agreed 
ti> write each his own character, to give them to Hume, and make him 
shew them to my father, as extracts he had taken from the pope’s library 
at Rome. He did:—iny father said, ‘I don’t know w’ho the rest of 
your riiie fellows and charming princesses are, Hume; but if you had 
not told me where you got this cliaracter, I should have said it was 
that of my wife.’ “ I was pleased,” said my mother, with my lord’s 
answer; it shewed that at least I had been an honest woman.” 

‘ “Hume’s character of himself,” said she, “was well drawn and 
full of candour; he spoke of himself as he ought, but added what sur- 
jirised ns all, that, plain as his manners were, and apparently careless 
of attention, vanity was his predominant weakness. That vanity led 
him to publish Ins essaj's, which he grieved over, not that he had 
changed his'opinions, but that he thought he had injured society ly 
disseminating them.”—“Do you remembei’ the sequel of that affair? ’ 
said Hume; “Yes, I do,” replied my mother, hmghing, “you told me 
that, although I thought your character a sincere one, it was not so— 
there was a jiarticular feature omitted, that we were still ignovaul of, and 
that you would add it; like a fool, I gave you the MS., and you ihrust 
it into the lire, adding ‘Oh! what an idiot I had rfearly proved myself 
to be, to leave such a document in the hands of a parcel of women!’ 

It was in this old lady’s house that Sir Walter Scott, when a 
boy of six or seven, used to see Lady Anne Barnard—and in one 
of liis letters to her, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, he says: 

‘ I remember all the locale of Hyndford’s Close perfectly, even to the 
Indian screen with Harlequin and Columbine, and the harpsichord, 
though I never had the ple4isure to hear Lady Anne play on it. I sup¬ 
pose the Close, once too clean to soil the hem of your ladyship’s garment, 
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is now a resort for the lowest mechatncs—and so wears the world 
away. The authoress of “ Robin Gray ” cannot but remember the last 
verse of an old song, lamenting the changes which fleeting time pro- 
cureth 

‘ “ For many u place stands in hard case 

Where blythe folks kenned nae sorrow, 

With Humes tlmt dwelt or^^Leader Haughs, 

And Scots wha lived on Yarrow.'* 

It is, to be sure, more picturesque to lament the desolation of towers on 
hills and haughs, than the degradation of an IWinburgli Close, l>ut I 
cannot help thinking on the simple and co.'-ie retreats where worth and 
talent, and elegance to hot)!, were often nestled, and whicli now arc the 
resort of misery, 4jlth, poverty, and vice. 

‘I believe I nniet set as much modesty as near thirty years of the law 
have left me entirely aside, and plead guilty to being the little boy whom 
iny aunt Jeanie's partiality may have mentioned to your ladyship, 
though I owed my studious dis})osition in no small degree Ut early 
lameness, which prevented my rom[)ing much with other boys, though, 
thank God! it has left me activity enough to take a great deal of 
exercise in the course of my life. Your ladyship’s recollections, awak¬ 
ening my own, lead me naturally to reverse the telescope on my past 
lilc, and to sec myself sitting at the further end of a long perspective of 
years gone by—a little spoiled chattering boy, whom every body was 
kind to, perhaps because they sympathised with liis infirmities.’ 

Anotlier of Lady Anno's portraits brings before us a most 
jiicturescjue spinster, of whom also Sir Walter hud preserved a 
lively recollection. 

‘ 1 close this gallery of portraits with tliat of Sophy Johnstone, for 
many years a constant intimate of Balcarrcs, and one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary originals of a day when character seems to have been stamped 
with a bolder die, or at least to have opposed more resistance to attrition 
than it now does. “Her father,” says Lady Anne, “was what was 
comnibuly called an odd dog; her mother that unencrouching sort of 
existence, so univcisally termed ‘ a good sort of woman.’ One day after 
dinner, the squire, having a mind to reason over his bottle, turned the 
conversation on the ‘folly of education.’ The wife, said, she had always 
understood it was u good thing for young people to know o little, to 
keep them out of .harm’s way. The husband said, education was all 
nonsense, for that a child who was left to nature had ten times more 
sense, and all that sort of thing, when it grew up, than those whose heads 
were filled full r>f grimcracks and learning out of hooks. 

‘ Like Mrs. Shandy, she gave up the point, and, as he stoutly main¬ 
tained his argument, they both agreed to make the experiment on the 
child she was ready to produce, and mutually swore an oath that it 
never should be taught any thing from the hour of its birth, or ever 
have its spit it broken by contradiction. 

‘This child proved to be Miss Sophy Johnstone. ... I scarce think 
that any system of education could have made this woman one of the 
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fair fecx. Her tatte led her to hunt with lier brothers, to wrestle with 
ilic stable-boys, and to saw wood with the carpenter. She worked well 
in iron, could shoe a horse quiclver than the smith, made excellent 
trunks, played well on the fiddle, sung a man’s song in a bass voice, and 
was by many people suspficted of being one. She learnt to write of tlie 
butler at her own request, and had a taste for reading which she greatly 
improved. She was a droll ingenious fellow^; her talents for mimicry 
iTuuIe her enemies, and the violence of her attachments to those she called 
her favourites, secured her a few warm friends. She came to spend a 
few months with my mother soon after her marriage, and, at the time I 
am speaking of, liad been with ber tliirteen years, making Balcarres licr 
head-quarters, devoting herself to the youngest child, whichever it was, 
deserting him when lie got into breeches, and regularly constant to no 
one but me. She had a little forge fitted up in her closet, to which I 
was very often invited.” 

was for a beautiful old Scottish melody, sung by this amazonian 
dame, that Lady Anne, the eldest of the youthful trilic of Balcarres, 
wrote the ballad of Auld Robin Gray,” in 1771.* 


Lady Anne Barnard (to whom the reader of those volumes 
owes so much) survived till lately. Her favourite sister, Lady 
Margaret Fordyro, whose beauty inspired some of yiieridan’s 
sweetest songs, died young. She also was a poetess, and some 
pleasing specimens of her verse are here printed in the same 
ajipendix with ‘ Auld Robin Gray,* We have already mentioned 
that one brother of theirs is still alive—the Bishop of Kildare— 
and also the third sister, Lady Hardwicke, the venerable mother 
of the Ladies fStuart de Rothsay, Mexborough, and (Caledon. 
Their eldest brother Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcarres, served 
tlie American war with distinction, and acquired much 


in 


honour as Governor of Jamaica, especially by his conduct in the 
last Maroon insurrection. In later life he was one of the sixteen 
Scotch peers in the House of Lords, and highly esteemed in 
that as in every other situation and function of public or jirivale 
life. Succeeding in right (»f his wife to the extensive estates of 
the ancient family of Haigli in Lancashire, the ICarl fixed liis 
residence in that quarter, and ultimately sold the paternal castle 
and domain of Balcarres to his younger brother Robert, whose 
descendant, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart, is one of the most pro¬ 
mising of the young poets of our time. Earl Alexander died in 
1825—and was succeeded by his son, the present peer. Three 
t)lher brothers, Colin, James, and John, were officers in the 
army. Colin’s papers have afforded Lord Lindsay a clear and w'cll 
written narrative of the assault on Gibraltar in 1782. Both 
James and John were in the detachment of the unfortunate 
Colonel Balllic, suuouiulcd and cut to pieces almost to a man by 
Ilydcr All at Conjeveram—and John, then a Captain, was one of 
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those who shared with Sir David Baird the cruel three years’ 
imprisonment by Tippoo Saib’s orders in Seringapatarn in 
1780-1784. His journal of that terrible captivity is now printed, 
and one of the most interesting journals we ever read, pourtraying 
most unaffectedly the ch«irming temper and imperturbable spirit 
of the writer. This gentleman married afterwards the youngest 
daughter of the Premier Lord North—so justly admired in 
society as Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 

The third and fourth volumes are occupied with journals and 
narratives of foreign service and adventure by four of these dis¬ 
tinguished brothers. We are sorry that we cannot indulge our¬ 
selves and our readers with many extracts—but must content 
ourselves with one or two from the ‘Anecdotes of an Indian Life/ 
by the Hon. Robert Lindsay. This very able man, after spending 
some time in a mercantile house at Cadiz, accepted the appoint¬ 
ment of writer in the East India Compsmy^s service—and wc 
find him as having, when still very young, charge of the revenue 
and administration generally of the frontier district of 8ylhct. 

A transaction in the lime trade, which had material conse¬ 
quences, is thus narrated:— 

‘The only great staple and steady article of commerce, is rhtDtam.^ 
or lime. In no part of Bengal, or even Hindostan, is the rock found 
so perfectly pure, or so free of alloy, ns in this province, therefore 
Calcutta is chiefly supplied from hence. This branch immediately 
attracted my attention, and I was led to investigate how far the trade 
could lie improved or extended. I found it had been hitherto occupied 
by Armenians, Greeks, and low Europeans, but to a trifling extent only, 
while I had so greatly the advantage over them, from the command 
of the currency, that it was evident the trade might soon centre with 
me; and it accordingly did so. 

‘The mountain from whence the lime is taken was not situated 
within our jurisdiction, but belonged to independent chieftains, inha¬ 
bitants of the high range which separates our possessions from tlie 
Chinese frontier. My great object was to procure from these people a 
lease of the lime-rock, but they previously demanded an interview' with 
me, to consult on the subject. A meeting was accordingly fixed at a 
place called Pondua, situated close under the hills, forming one of the 
most stupendous amphitheatres in the world. The mountain appears 
to rise abruptly from the wnxtery plain, and is covered with the most 
beautiful foliage, and fruit-trees of every description peculiar to a tro¬ 
pical climate, which seem to grow spoi^tancously from the crevices of 
the lime-rock. A more romantic or more beautiful situation could not 
be found than the one then before me. The magnificent mountain, full 
in view, appeared to be divided with large perpendicular stripes of 
white, w'hich, upon a nearer inspection, proved to be cataracts of no 
small magnitude, and the river, in w^hich the boats anchored, was so 
pure that the trout and other lislics were seen playing about in every 
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direction; above all, the air was delightful when contrasted with the 
close and pestilential atmosphere of the putrid plain below, so that I 
felt as if transplanted into one of the regions of Paradise. But the ap¬ 
pearance of the inhabitants of this garden of Eden did not enable me to 
follow out the theory I could have wished to establish; it certainly de 
served a different style of inhabitants from those wild-looking demons, 
then dancing on the banks before me. 

‘ In order to pay due attention to the great man, they had come down 
from every part of the mountain, accompanied by their retainers, dressed 
in the garb of war, and, when thus accoutred, their appearance is most 
\inquestionably martial, and by no means unlike our native Highlanders 
wlicn dressed in the Gaelic costume. Many hundreds of this descrip¬ 
tion were now before me. But iny new friends, on this occasion, 
breathed nothing but peace and friendship; though still it was evident, 
from their complexion and the war-yell that occasionally escaped their 
lips, as well as the mode in which they handled their weapons, that their 
temperament was not dissimilar to that of other mountaineers; and the 
opinion I thus hastily formed I found corroborated in the sequel. 

‘ We had a most Rum])tuou5 entertainment on the turf. Our viands, 
to be sure, were neither of the most costly or delicate nature; nor were 
the decorations of the table such as would suit the dandies of the present 
day. The repast consisted entirely of six or eight large hogs, bar¬ 
becued whole, or rather roasted in an oven, according to the Otaheite 
fashion—a hole being dug in the ground, lined with plantain-leaves, and 
filled w'ith hot stones -the hog placed therein—more hot stones laid on 
at the top, and tlie whole covered over with turf. The chiefs acted as 
carvers, their dirks being the only instrument used, and the large leaves 
of the plaintain served for plates. The entertainment w’as universally 
admired, and abundance of fermented liquor closed the festivities of the 
day, it having been previously agreed that no business should be dis¬ 
cussed till the following morning, We accordingly then met; and the 
arrangement between us terminated to our mutual satisfaction.* 

The result was very important to Mr. Lindsay’s fortunes. Ho 
accompanied his friends up a river broken with most dangerous 
rapids, and at last came in sight of the great lime-quarry in the 
mountains:— 

‘ We now a])proached the cJmnnni or lime-rock, washed by the rapid 
stream—a magnificent cataract was seen rolling over the adjoining 
precipice—the scenery altogether was truly sublime. The mountain 
was composed of the purest alabaster lime, and appeared, in quantity, 
equal to the supply of the whole world.’ 

During this excursion, he says:— 

^ I had the uncommon gratification of witnessing a caravan arrive from 
the interior of the mountain, bringing on their shoulders the produce of 
their hills, consisting of the coarsest silks from the confines of China, 
fruits of various kinds—but the great staple was iron, of excellent quality. 
In descending the mountain, the scene had rnuph of stage effect, the 
tribes descending from rock to rock as represented in Oscar and 
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Malvina. In the present instance the only descent was by steps cut 
out in the precipice. The burthens wer^ carried by the women in 
baskets supported by a belt across the forehead, the men walking by 
their side, protecting them with their arms. The elderly women in 
general were ugly in the extreme, and of masculine appearance; their 
mouths and tecili arc as black as ink from the inordinate use of the 
betel leaf mixed with lime. On the other hand, the young girls arc 
both fair and handsome, not being allowed the use of bctel-nut until 
after their marriage. In appearance they lescinble very much the 
Malay. The strength of their arms and limbs, from constant muscular 
exercise in ascending and descending these mountains, loaded wdih 
heavy burthens, far exceeds our itlca. I asked one of the gills to 
allow me to lift her burthen of iron—from its weight I could not 
accomplish it. This, I need not say, occasioned a laugh in the line of 
march to my prejudice. 

^ I now took leave of my Cusseah friends and returned to Sjlhct, 
having established the ground-work of the lime trade upon a firm and 
jienimnent footing, so as to ensure success. I appointed British agents 
at Calcutta and elsewhere, so as to relieve me of the laborious part of 
the duty. Fleets of bouts uow covered the livers, and the trade increased 
so rapidly as to keep five or six hundred men in constant employ.’ 

Mr. Lindsay gives most amusing accounts of his intercourse 
with the native chiefs in his neighbourhood, and wc must extract 
one scene of Oriental sport:— 


* The Jointali Rajah, of the Cusseah tribe, w’as my nearest frontier 
neighbour; he w^aa by far the most powerful and the most civilized 
of the wdiole, holding large possessions, both on the mountain and 
the plain, about fifty miles distant. When a younger man, lie had 
been miiile<l by the false idea of his own ])ower, and he had in con¬ 
sequence been the aggressor by entering the British teiritories in a hos¬ 
tile manner; a regiment of sepoys drove him back and convinced him 
of Ills insignificance, and of the wisdom of remaining perfectly quiet in 
lime to come; and he W'as now endeavouring to convince me of his per¬ 
fect attachment to our government. 

‘The rajah jiroposed my giving him an interview in his own country, 
to partake of a vhasse he had prepared for me; and, after arranging tlic 
preliminaries of meeting, the day was fixed. By mutual agreement we 
were to be accompanied by few attendants. It was during the season of 
tiie rains, the whole country being completely overflowed, and having the 
appearance of an extensive lake. I embarked on hoard a beautiful 
yacht of my own building, w'cll manned, and armed with eighteen 
swivel-guns: and arrived at the place of rendezvous at the appointed 
hour, when, to iny surprise, I saw advancing towaids me a fleet of boats 
not few^er than fifty m number, witli sUcamers flying, and fantastically 
dressed. As this was contrary to our agreement, I was not w'cll pleased 
at the display, but betrayed no kind of alarm. With a fine breeze, all sail 
set, I steered through the middle of the fleet, and with my speaking 


trumpet hailed the rajah, and invited him into my boat. 
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^ He came accordingly, accompanied by his officers, and no sooner was 
lie seafed in tlic cabin than I could perceive his astonishment in finding 
himself enveloped in smoke in consequence of a royal salute from my 
Lilliputian artillery, which were well served upon the occasion; but he 
instantly recovered himself, and talked on indifferent subjects. I found 
liim a handsome young man, with a good address. After examining the 
ynclit and guns with attention, and particularly admiring the sailing 
of the lioat, he requested me to accompany him to his barge to partake of 
the sheltar^ or liuntiug-party, previously prepared for our amusement. 
This proved of so unconwnon a nature, and so seldom witnessed by 
Europeans, that it is worthy of description. 

‘We rowed for some miles towards a rising ground, on which we 
landed; and were then carried on men’s shoulders (their regal mode of 
conveyance) to a temporary stage erected for the occasion. 

* On surveying tlie arena around us, I found that the enclosure was 
not less than tliirty acres, surrounded by a stockade, and lined on tlie 
outside by the vassals of the rajah. They had previously driven the w ild 
animals of the country to this jilace, being the highest ground in llie 
])lain, and encircled them. The siglit was whimMCully wild and mag¬ 
nificent; the concourse of people was immense, the whole population, 
holh of the mountain and plain, having turned out on the occasion. The 
first thing that struck my observation upon entering the arena, was the 
singularity of the dresses worn by the different tribes of Cusscahs, or 
native Tartars, all dressed and armed agreeable to the custom of the 
country or mountain from whence they came. The iuhabitauts of the 
]»lain were also fancifully dressed; their garb, in many instances, was a 
mixture of both, tlicir arms, in general, being tho.^e of the mountain, 
viz., a large sbiehl over the right shoulder, protecting nearly the whole 
t>f the body, the mountain sword, a quiver suspended over the left 
shoulder, full of arrows, and a large bamboo bow. 

‘ The place into which we were introduced was a species of open 
balcony ; on eitlicr side of my chair were placed those of the rajah, his 
prime minister, commander-in-chief, and officers of state, who all ap¬ 
peared to be native Cusscahs, or Tartars, dressed and armed in the hill 
cuslume. The rajah himself affected the dress of a man more civilized, 
and wore the Mogul arms. Upon my entering this apartment he em¬ 
braced me, nud, our hookahdmrdars being in attendance, we took our 
seats, each with his hookah in his mouth. Each man now" prepared his 
arms for the magnificent rhasne about to begin. 

‘ Upon looking around me with attention I found that tliere were no 
fewer than 200 of the largest buffaloes enclosed—some hundreds of the 
large elk deer, a great variety of deer of a smaller description, and wild 
liogs innumerable. These animals were now galloping around us in 
quick succession, when the rajah, turning politely towards me, asked 
mo to begin the shchar by takin^^e first shot. I w^as a bad marksman, 
nud afraid to betray my want of skill in so public a manner; at first I 
declined the offer—the rajah insisted; I therefore raised my well-loaded 
rific to my Blumlder, and taking a good aim, to my owm astonishment 
dropped u laige buffalo dead upon the spot. There was immediately a 
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general shout of admiration. I, on my part, put the pipe into my mouth, 
throwing out volumes of smoke with perfect indifference, as if the event 
VJB.B a matter of course. But no power could get the rajah to exhibit, 
from the apprehension of not being equally successful before his own 
people. 

‘On my left hand, sat his luskhar or prime minister; his quiver, I 
observed, only contained two arrows; “How comes it, my friend/^ said 
I, “that you come into the field with so few arrows in your quiver?” 
With a sarcastic smile, he replied, “If a man cannot do his business 
with two arrows, he is unfit for his trade tlint moment he let fly a 
shaft and a deer dropped dead—lie immediately had recourse to his pipe, 
and smoked profusely. 

‘The loud and hollow sound of the oatjarra^ or war-drum, and the 
discordant tones of the conch shell announced a new arrival. The 
folding-doors of the arena were thrown open, and ten male elephants 
with their riders were marshalled before us. If it is cxiiectcd that I am 
to descrilie the gorgeous trappings and costly harness of these animals, 
or the sumptuous dress of the riders, disappointment must follow ; my 
savage friends were little accustomed to stage effect or luxuries of any 
kind. The noble animal had not even a pad on his back; a rope round 
his body was his only harness; the rider Avas dressed nearly in the garb 
of nature, and the Look with which he guides tlie animal was Ids only 
weapon. 

‘ A motion from the rajah’s hand was the signal to advance. The 
buffaloes at this unexpected attack naturally turned their heads towards 
the elejihants, and ajipeared as if drawn up in order of buttle. The 
scene now became interesting in the extreme. The elephants continued 
to advance with a slow and majestic step, also in line, when, in an 
instant, the captain of the buffalo herd rushed forward with singular 
rapidity, and charged the elephants in the centic. Their line was im¬ 
mediately broken; they turned round and fled in all directions, many of 
them throwing their drivers, and breaking down the stockades—one 
solitary elephant excepted. This magnificent animal had been trained 
for the rajah’s own use, and accustomed to the sport. The buffalo, in 
returning from his pursuit, attentively surveyed him as he stood at a 
distance, alone in the arena. He seemed for a few minutes uncertain 
whether to attack him or rejoin his herd. None who do not possess the 
talents of a Zoffany can describe the conflict that now took place. The 
elephant, the most unwieldy of the two, stood on the defensive, and his 
position was remarkable. In order to defend his proboscis he threw it 
over his head—his fore-leg advanced ready for a start—his tail in a 
horizontal line from his body—his eager eye steadily fixed on his anta¬ 
gonist. The buffalo, who had hitherto been tearing the ground witli his 
feet, now rushed forward with velocity—the elephant, advancing with 
rapid strides at the same moment, received the buffalo upon Ids tusks and 
threw him into the air with the same facility an English bull w^ould toss 
a dog—then drove his tusks through the body of the buffalo, and in that 
position carried him as easily as a baby, and laid him at the rajah's feet, 

‘ The elephants that were routed were brought back to the charge, and 
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some of them behaved well; but we had much more reason to be pleasctl 
nilh the courage of the male buffaloes, who attacked in succession. I 
consider them the fiercest animals in the world; for there is nothing they 
will not attack. I continued with the rajah two or three days, until the 
air became putrid with the dead carcases; I then bid him adieu, and 
returned to Sylhet/—vol. iv. pp. 48-54. 

This little bit of colloquy in the sporting line amuses us :— 

‘ In the cold season we had shooting in perfection—peacocks, par¬ 
tridges, wild cocks and hens, and water-fowl in abundance; but it was 
dangerous to shoot on foot, from the multiplicity of tigers and leopards 
that infested the woods. One day, while shooting with iny Highland 
servant, John MacKay, he sutidenly exclaimed, in his own broad accent, 
“Glide G—, Sir! what ca* ye that?” pointing at the same time to a 
huge animal in the path before him, “ That, John, is a royal tiger !”— 
“ Shall I tak a whack at liira, sir?’'—“ No, John; ‘ let l)e for let be ’ is 
the surest plan/*' 

Tho most usual method of catching a tiger in these parts is 
thus described:— 

‘ Large traps, constructed of wood and turf, of an enormous size, not 
less than thirty-six feet long, witli four doors successively opening from 
each other, are built in such places as the tigers frequent. The bait is a 
living bullock in the centre. The tiger may enter on cither side; oii 
treading on a spring the two counter doors drop, and he is secured, 
w’hile the bullock remains in pcnfect safety. • 

^ A tube or cylinder of about twelve feet long and eighteen inches 
calibre (made of mats an<l fortified with rope or ground rattans, and 
secured at the further end by two sticks run across it) is now' intro¬ 
duced ; and the tiger, being previously teased in the trap and ahiuidanlly 
anxious to escape, seeing this ray of daylight conveyed into his ]>rison 
through the tube, gathers himself together and darts into it, in hopes of 
finding a passage at the opposite extremity, but is stopped by the cross¬ 
bars. A man stands by to drive in two other bars across the end by 
which he entered. No mouse was ever more inoffensive than this 
powerful animal now finds himself; the whole space ho lias to move in 
is only eighteen inches calibre, which barely allows him to move, and I 
have repeatedly taken him by the whiskers with impunity. 

‘But his troubles are not at an end. He is now lifted upon a cart 
and conveyed to the town. The place chosen for his public debut was 
generally an old mosque surrounded by a high wall, enclosing full half 
uii acre of ground. In this enclosure a buffalo awaited his arrival, and 
stages were erected for spectators to see the sport. It signifies but little 
w'hether the buffalo is in his wild or domestic state; they have in either 
case the same antipathy to the tiger, and attack him wherever they meet. 
In the present instance the buffalo was in his tame state, brought from 
his daily occupation in the field, aftd submissive to his driver. But 
tlie moment the tiger entered his character changed ; he foamed at the 
mouth wdth rage, and with fury attacked his opponent. The tiger 
put himself on the defensive, threw himself on his back, biting and 
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tearing the limbs of his antagonist, but the buffalo soon overpo'wered 
him and threw him in the air, tossing him from horn to horn with 
wonderful dexterity, until he was dead. 

‘ The leopard shows much more play when thrown into tlie enclosure 
with the buffalo; in an instant he is on the top of his back, and makes 
him completely furious; he then jumps from limb to limb, wounding 
him in every direction—but whenever the buffalo can hit him a fair 
blow be is done for.’ 

A rarer sport is that of the rhinoceros:— 

‘ He is of a morose, sulky disposition, and shuns the other beasts of 
the forest. During the rains, one of a very large size lost his way and 
took refuge in a thicket within a few miles of the town. The drums, as 
usual, beat to arms, and the whole population turned out. The situation 
Was favourable—three small hillocks close to each other, covered w'ilh 
brushwood, and surrounded with w'ater. 

‘ But to rouse iiim from his den was a business of no small difficulty. 
Finding himself sxirrounded, he lay close. Wc fired into the thicket 
and threw fireworks, without effect. At last we got a very long rope 
and tied a log of wood to the middle of it; w'e then jiassed the ends to 
the two opposite hillocks, holding the weight suspended over the jdace 
wdierc the rhinoceros lay, and at a signal given, we dropjred it directly 
upon the animal’s back. On this he made a furious charge on our 
centre, buUwe received him with a shower of iron balls, which com¬ 
pelled him to retrograde. We continued to fire, at him, with no eilcct 
whatever, owing to the toughness of his coat of mail. I ordered one of 
my servants to aim at him between the folds under the neck, in a hori¬ 
zontal direction from the lower ground; upon which he at last fell. I 
had then an opportunity of examining his body, and found that (exf?ept 
the last) he had nut sustained any injury from the many balls fired at 
him. And I was not a little pleased to extricate myself from the crowd; 
for tlie inhabitants from the adjoining villages, with a savage enthu¬ 
siasm, had besmeared themselves wdth bis blood, and were dancing 
around him with frantic wildness. Every part of the carcase possessed, 
in their opinion, charms for onedipeaec or another, and was carried off’ 
piecemeal. It was with much difficulty that 1 secured the head and 
horn, which I brouglit home with me, and have now in rny possession. 
I had also the curiosity to secure a collop, with which I made a very 
tolcmble steak. Upon the first view wc had of him, when charging us 
on the hill, he liad ail the appearance of a hog of enormous size. I never 
knew an instance of his coming in contact with the eleplmnt or buffalo, 
but, from the powerful -weapon on his nose, I think he would prove a 
formidable antagonist.”—vol. iv. pp. 108*'112. 

Shortly after his return from India in 1788> this gentleman 
acquired Dalcarrcs, and married his cousin, a daughter of Sir 
Alexander Dick, of Prestonfield, Bart; and Lady Anne Barnard 
visiting them in 1803, says;-— 

* “ The dear old nest shall have the precedency from my pen of all 
other abodes in my list of visits; dear-—as being the nest where eleven 
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brother ami sister chickens were hatched and fostered—chickens, who 
through life have never known once what it was to peck at each other ; 
all ilew into the world t()gether, and all return from time to time to the 
j>arent hamlet, where sits the valued mother on her bed of straw, medi¬ 
tating her flight to higher regions. 

‘ When Robert married his cousin Elizabeth, she was very pretty, 
and was so still, hut tliat which was most pleasing in her was tlie inno¬ 
cence of her mind, guileless as one of her own babes, but with all the 
liberality of the great world. Robert had been lucky; she had no for¬ 
tune, but slie made him happy—and is not that enough? llis own 
\vortli, his patriarchal care of every thing belonging to him, the pros- 
pciity that attended all his purchases, and the uninterrupted health his 
<-hildren enjoyed, give him altogether a happy lot, though it was not 
iinchequered, for if Monday saw him rich, Tuesday perhaps dawned on 
him full of cares uud crosses, which overnight he had forgotten; a legion 
of blue devils would dance around Inm (I hope my readers have no 
acquaintance with such troops), and Robert continued on the brink of 
ruin for tw entj-four hours pci haps, till a good ride set all to rights, and 
he waked an enijieror next morning. In one respect he never varied, 
in his attentions to our good old mother, nearly eighty, enjoying every 
lilessing still, hut that of memory; she sometimes remarked, with a 
smile, that she believed she was better without 

We conclude with an anecdote of Mrs. Robert Lindsay’s 
brother, Sir Robert Keith Dick, of which Lord Lindsay may 
well say, that it ‘possesses mure than mere family interest.’ It 
also is given in the words of Lady Anne Barnard—and refers 
to the impeiu liment of the late Lord Melville in 1806 :— 

‘“Amidst the many cruel emotions that arose to Dundas, on an 
occasion when men were proved, I saw a pleasurable one How from ins 
eyes in a flood of tears whicli seemed to do him good, A young man 
—the younger brother of my sister-in-law, Mrs. Roliert Lindsay, was 
sent, when quite a boy, to the East Indies, by Lord Melville, as a 
writer; his industry and abilities gave him a little early prosperity; 
lie heard of this attack on Dundas; he venerated him; he knew he 
was not a man of fortune; he had made five thousand pounds or more, 
and in words the most affectionate and respectful, manly and kind, he 
remitted to him an order for the money, should he have occasion for it 
to assist in defraying the heavy expenses he must be put to. 

‘ “ It was a sweet letter, generous and principled, such as any one of 
that excellent family would write in similar circums'tances. Dundas read 
it to me with an exaltation of satisfaction, together with his reply. 

‘“I have never beheld a countenance hut one,” said he, “that did 
not feci this letter as it ought, w^hen I read it, and that one was rny 
daughter-in-law’s, before she knew I had refused it.” “I hope,” said 
slie, “ that, while my purse is full, you never will receive aid from a 
ktranger.” “ I knew she spoke as she felt; to find tw'o such jMiople at 
such a moment, is it not worth a score of desertions?” ’—vol. ii. p. 230, 

\Vc arc very sensible that our selections can have afforded 
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but a very imperfect notion of the sterling worth of these four 
volumes. Our readers are well aware that Lord Lindsay exerts 
his distinguished talents on all occasions under the influence of 
deep religious feelings. He dwells accordingly at more length 
on the piety which has distinguished very many of his family, 
male and female, than on any of the secular triumphs and honours 
of his ancient lineage. But we have hardly felt ourselves en¬ 
titled to extract passages which, however pleasing and instructive 
in themselves, seem to be more especially designed for the eyes 
and hearts of the rising generation of the Lindsays. 


Art. VI.— 1. Noticias de los Artmitectos y Arquitectura de 
Espam, Por Juan Aguslin Cean-IJermudcz, 4 vols. Madrid, 
J 829. 

2. Shefekes in Spain, 2 vols, 1834.— Spain and Spaniards. 
By t’aptaiu Widdrington. 2 vols. London, 1844. 

3. Plans, Elemtions, Sections, and Defaih of the Alhambra. 2 
vols. folio. By Owen Jones. London, 1842, 

4. IJandbooh jor Spain. By Richard Ford. London, 1845. 

5. The Picturesque Antiquities of Spain. By Nathaniel A. 
Wells. London, 1840. 

G. Espa/ta Artistiea y Monumental. Por Don Cenaro Perez 
de Villa-aniil. 3 vols. folio. Paris, 1846. 

Y^I'IIiN Wilkie, after his voyage of art-discovery into the 
** Peninsula, called Spain ihe Timbuctoo of painting, he 
might well have added, and of architecture; for while the names 
of Morales, Velazquez, and Murillo arc familiar among us as 
household gods, those of the Siloes, Berruguete, Hontanon, Val- 
delvira, Herrera, and others, have scarcely reached our distant 
hemisphere; nay, is not the reader already exclaiming. Who, 
forsooth, are these great unknown? What and where are the 
memorials of their genius ?—And yet they were men worthy in 
every respect to take rank in the glorious company of the Brun- 
neleschis, Bramantes, Buonarrotis, Palladios, and Wrens, whose 
universal fame posterity will never let die. Such, however, are 
the * things of Spain/ whose wants, indeed, are blazoned abroad, 
but whose talents lie buried in a napkin- The incurious natives, 
indifferent as the Orientals who slumber under the porticoes of 
Pabnyra, have neither cared to make know^n themselves their 
claim to the world’s admiration nor to encourage the stranger 
who would have done them justice. They have rather repelled 
the barbarian eye; and while Ionian Italy was luring into her 
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oiTihrace all lovers of the beautiful, hard and Spartan Iberia 
frowned forbiddingly upon the foreigner, and saw in his inves¬ 
tigations nought save a prying into the nakedness of her land’s 
defences, or a seeking for her lost and hidden treasures. Thus 
the stream of intelligent inquiry was turned aside by the Pyre¬ 
nees—fit barrier of a country long supposed to be as deficient in 
roads and inns as superabounding in Goths, bandits, and inqui- 
sidors. Accordi^ly, while elsewhere every bone of antiquity 
has been picked bare, this pays de Cocagne for the architect— 
this land, overllowing with church and convent, and ‘ potted ’ 
for the ecclesiologist, lias Jong remained unforaged; yet here, 
however larderless pnlncc and venta, the table groans under an 
sesthotic banquet, untasted from the want of a bill of fare—and 
curiosity starves amid the bniken meats of departed empires ; for 
the very soil is deeply impressed with the seal of Roman, 
Moorish, Mediawal, and Cinque (^ento magnificence. 

The few ypauiards who previously to this century wrote on 
architectural antiquities, were either overlaid with the rubbish of 
pedantry and superstition, cowed by the inquisition, or devoid of 
critical judgment, and deficient in good taste and accuracy of 
detail. Comjiared to the researches of Wincklcman, Muratori, 
fhranesi, Wootl, and Stuart, the works of hMorez, Risco, Masdeu, 
I’onz, an<l others, are more voluminous than valuable; and 
much less so were the notices which filtered into England through 
stay-atdiome <'riiics, who put forth as information their own pre¬ 
conceived prejudices, until—such is the lot of ill-fated Spain— 
these errors obtained a prescriptive authority, and the correcter 
statements of veal travellers were set at nought because they 
unsettled settled conventionalities. Thus the other day that bulky 
and best public instructor the " Encyclopaedia Britannica’ dis- 
jnissed the architecture of the Peninsula in one fell swoop:— 

‘The Spaniards, less patriotic (!) than the French, have for their 
greatest works employed the architects of France and Italy, so that of 
ronrse that country can honst of no peculiarity of style redounding to its 
own credit. The jialace of the Escurial, being by a French architect (1), 
and abounding with the deformities of French and Italian schools, can¬ 
not be cited in favour of Spain.’ 

When Sir Oracle opes his lips let no dog bark; yet never were 
more incorrect conclusions drawn in bow-wow style from falser 
premises, since the best periods of Spanish architecture are 
stamped by an absence of French taint and the presence of dis¬ 
tinctive features and racy nationality. Analogy might indeed 
have led to the expectation of such a Borracha in all who are 
acquainted with the art, literature, and other exponents of a 
people whose genius, like their blood, is the produce of the 
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Phcenician crossed by the Roman, of the Goth wedded to the 
Moor. Whenever the real Spanish architect has turned aside, 
it has been to a Norman, Teutonic, or Classical guide rather 
than to the antipathetic Gaul. The few strictly French buildings 
at Aranjuez and La Granja, the works of the intrusive Bourbons, 
are the exceptions which prove the rule. 

In introducing to our readers the authors from whose pages we 
hope to extract a general view of this interesting |^bject, precedence 
must be given to Ccan-Rerinudez. He possessed qualities which 
are indeed rare in the Spaniard; to the sure eye and taste of the 1 la- 
lian connoisseur he united the patience and research of a (Jennan 
professor, the method and lucid order of a French classificator, 
and the honesty, good faith, and freedom from sujierstition of an 
English scholar. His notices were based on collections made by 
Eugenio de LIaguno ; they are admirably arranged, enriched with 
notes and original documents, and furnished with careful indexes, 
which facilitate research through this mine of information. It 
enumerates no less than IIGO artists connected with Spanish 
architecture, whose works are pointed «)ut in more than 400 
different localities—a pretty tolerable list: the ‘ Encyclopajdia 
Britannica’ to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Cean-Bermudez was soon followed by Captain Widdrington, 
who did not sit down in his study at home to depreciate objects 
which lie bad never seen, nor to dogmatise on subjects which he 
did not understand, but devoted many years to personal investiga¬ 
tion, visiting every site, sketching and measuring every monu¬ 
ment. His style pourtrays the author; while the language is 
unpretending, concise, and unadorned even to a fault, every page 
discovers good sense, observation, and earnestness, a love of the 
beautiful, and a single-hearted desire to obtain and impart 
correct information. His second publication details the results of 
a subsequent visit to the Peninsula after a ten years’ interval, and, 
like the former, must ever be reckoned among the classical works 
on Spain. 

I'lie magnificent folios of Mr. Owen Jones have ensured the 
degraded Alhambra from the further vandalism of foreign in¬ 
vaders and the fatal apathy of domestic taslelessness. This 
Aladdin palace of the Moor has revived as a phoenix in his 
brilliant engravings, wbicb, like the edifice itself, must be seen 
to be appreciated. Mr. Jones qualified himself for the task 
by a previous residence in Cairo, the modern Atlicus of the 
Arab; and although an artist as well as an architect, he? never 
permitted his painter-eye to be seduced even by the Houri 
Alhambra, nor sacrificed truth of outline and elevation to the 
temptation of making an effective picture at the exjiensc of 
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nccuracy^ wliioli extends alike to exterior elevation and interior 
decoration. His new style of printing in gold and colours on 
stone, although the names Lithochrysography and LitUocroma- 
tfigraphy are formidable, seems to have been invented to do 
justice to the gorgeous subject. The value is enhanced by his 
original analysis of the principles and pracli'co Of Moorish arclu- 
loots, together with a history of Granada, and Arabic translations 
by Don Pascual Gayangos: thus the pen of the scholar is coin- 
hined with the pencil and graver of the artist, and. like the 
(jiraces, these sisters three arc never so fascinating as when, linked 
in fond embrace, they support and illustrate each other. 

Having in a recent number discussed the merits of the Iland- 
Inxdi for Spain, wo ])ass on to the elegant volume of Mrl Wells. 
Nursed on thc' beautiful bosom of the Wye in his paternal para¬ 
dise of Picrcefield, amid rock and fell, wood and wat6r, feudal 
castle and h{)ly ruins, he was well scliooled by Chepstow Castle 
and Tintern Abbov for the lowers of Toledo and cloisters of 


Seville, for the sunny meadows of the Guadalquivir and the lonely 
gorges of the '^J'agus. His subjects are faithfully delineated, and 
his running comment of description conveys the fresh and agree¬ 
able impressions uliich the scenes themselves could not fail to 
produce on a man of a cultivated mind; there is a daylight 
alike in liis views as in his text. It is evident that he has lived 


familiarly with iho people of Spain, and that his kindness of 
heart and good liinnour made his path one of peace, safet}', and 
])leasantnc\ss ; ho saw the natives and their homes on the bright 
side, and drew them when sparkling in the cheerful light of 
tlieir unclouded heaven—and they welcomed him as warmly; the 
(Castilian h'cart expands like the flower to the sunshine of cour¬ 
teous manner, but contracts tremblingly sensitive to cold or 
rud(3noss. It is to be washed that Mr. Wells had somewhat more 


diverged from the rich but hacknied route of Burgos, Toledo, 
and Seville, wliich our sinpar Roberts, Villa-amil, and others 
have anticipated and almost exhausted. Wc cannot afford that an 
amateur so perfectly competent sliould devote his time and talents 
in doing what has already been done, .and well done. The archi¬ 
tectural field of Spain is wide, the harvest is plentiful, but the 
labourers are few; let Mr. Wells revisit the Peninsula with the 
first swallow, and shunning that beaten track which scarcely 
embraces a titlie of its marvels, present us at next merry Christ¬ 
mas with another volume to adorn our drawing-rooms and enrich 
our libraries; especially let him give us the Western Provinces, 
from Gallicia down to Merida, returning by Avila to Oviedo. This 
dcliglitful summer circuit includes the nobWlt Roman monti- 
inents, and presents an epitome of Gothic architecture from its 
VOL. Lxxvn, NO. cLxv. 2 i beginning 
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begillninf^ to Its end. Tho extraordinary incunabula lurk, 
carmii quia vate .s^rcro, amid the glens of the Asturias, the rocky 
cradle of tho lion of Castile, or in the holy Thebais of the Vierzo, 
that hill-girt v.alley of Rasselas, which, says tho Red Rook,‘is 
ail but unknown to the English tourist/ Its singular ecclesi¬ 
astical details have only just been nibbled at by Southey. 

‘ Here indeed/ continues Mr. Ford, ‘ is a fresh ground open to all 
who a8j)irc in these threadbare days to book something new ; Iiere is 
scenery enough to fill a poitfolio, and subjects enough for a quarfo. 
Ilow many flowers pine unhotauized, how* many rocks harden ung<'o- 
logizod, what views are dying to be sketched, what trout to be ciiughl 
and eaten, what vallcyH expand their bosoms longing to embrace the 
visitor, wliat virgin beauties hitherto unseen await the happy mend)er 
of the Travellers’ Club, who in tea days can exchange the bore of eter¬ 
nal Fall IMall for these untrodden sites; and then wdiat an accession of 
dignity in thus discovering a/c/7Y/ and rivalling Mungo Furk !' 


Surely a district at once so ])lscatory and picturcsf|uc might 
rousii honest Izaak Walton and his rods from the grave, and 
must make every particular hair of Mr. Wells's I)rushos stand on 
end; so we bid him good speed and all success. He is too real a 
Spanish traveller to b(‘ deterred by the exaggerated noiiaense witli 
which rof kney critics scare delicate writers in albums, and lady¬ 
bird tourists. lie knows bow safely and easily the Penhisula 
may now be visited ; the steamers are regular, tho roads goo<l, the 
mails swift, the mules sure-footed; the Pomdas are mrreas(‘d 


and the bandits diminished, insomuch that some iiigcnmity 
be evinced in getting starved or robbed ; nor is a guide wauiiiig. 
shu'O our good friend Mr. Murray, the grand mt)nar(|ue of Iiand- 
books, has proclaimed from Albemarle Rtrecb H aUj a plaa de 
Pyrenees- 

I'he ^ Espaiia Monrunodoh" now c<jming out in numbers at 
Paris, is a splendid ])ubHeati(>n, and wtn thy in many res])ects 1(» 
be placed m^ar the Alhambra of Owen Jones. It is the work of 


tw*o nations, of Spain and Franca^ peaceably uuiled in an artisiii al 
family compact; it was conceived by Senor Villa-amll, one rd* 


the best modern painters of Madrid, and an ijiiitator, at a resj’.cct- 
ful distance, of David Roberts, wliose charming landsca]u*s and 
architecture have long been to his continental colleagues at once 
a model and a stumbling-block. The ingenious Frem b, uuu!>I(; 
to compete with his excellence, ado})tcd the shorter process of 
piracy, and their ‘ Espagne Picioresque' glitters with his plumes, 
nor is one whisper given whence the splendours are stolen. This 
(jxample and the money-profits were not lost on Spaniards, wlio, 
bankrujn and effete for originality, borrow all and everything, 
from gold bars down to copper plates. The projector, finding 

that 
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that funds and cngfravers were equally scarce at Madrid, pro- 
f to Paris, where the advances were procured and first-rate 

j)riiitcrs and lithographers employed in giving form and sub- 
RtaiH o to skctc'lies and descri]>tions which were supplied by a 
hand of Sj>anish fellow-labourers, artistical and literary. The 
former de])artnient has been better executed than the latter, an 
accident which will occur sometimes in the best regulated Books of 
Beauty. 

The ability of the Frencli engravers has improved on the draw¬ 
ing of Villa-nmil, which is undecided in outline and woolly in 
colour, wbil(‘ llie meagre text has quite a classical look—such is 
llj(‘ juagic fine type* and ])aper. Again, the subjects of the 
prints, although chosen fnnn well-known localities, are in 


tlu^inselves so aitraetiv<s that custom cannot stale nor re])elitii>n 
desin»y thc^ interest. It is to ho lamented, indexed, that the 
direeU)r shouhl only have ha<l eyes for tin? empire provinces 
an<l those towns wljich lie on the high road to the <‘apital. 
‘ CasliIJa Moiiunicntar would have been a more correct title' 


than "Kspatia; but the illogical localism of Spaniards generally 
takt's a part for the whole, and ('specially that part whlc li is 
ronncet(^d with self; and here in fact three-fourths of the Pen¬ 
insula have IxHui slurred over; no single s])eclmen is given of 
the inagnificeut Homan monuments, in wliich Merida alone vies 
with llie Etcriiul City herself, or of the Asturian incmwhvla of 
the ninth cculury ; nor is one poor plate vouclisafed to llui Al¬ 
hambra, the inagncH of Spain to all but Spaniards. The play of 
I lainlet is announced in the bills, but the part of the Prince is 
lei t out; and to complete this national trait, other men’s Avorks 
are reproduced w^ithout the slightest acknowledgment of the loan, 
c. //.. the view of the Giralda of Seville (vol. ii., 62), which is 
sim])ly ‘ conveyed,’ to use the delicate euphuism of Master Pistol, 
from Mr, Murray’s ^ Illustrated Byron.’ Sefior Villa-amil has 
moreover taken equal liberties with the original drawings of by far 
his ablest contributor, Don Valentin Cardcrcra. This Arragonese 
aiiist, the Dugdale and Old Mortality of the Peninsula, has ein- 
j)lojcd years in wandering over sierra and plain, amid the ruins of 
foreign warfare and domestic reform, and has rescued with untiring 
pencil many a gem, which, as we are told, and truly (vol.i. 62), 
had every chance to perish ere the plate representing it could be 
published. The value of accurate records of brands thus saved 
from the fire has been diminished by the director, Avho, an artist 
more than an antiquarian, has often tampered with outline and 
relative positions, adding in one place and suppressing in another, 
until honest Carderera failed to recognise his children thus kid¬ 
napped and disfigured. That gentleman needed not to be an Arra 
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gonese to resent this indiscriminate application by strange hands 
of the rules of subtraction and addition to his compositions:—a 
process unpalatable to painter and poet, whose genus (whether 
genius be or be not present) is irritable. He retired in disgust 
from the concern, and hence possibly the deficiency of new 
subjects; for few Spaniards travel in search of the picturesque— 
and still less a burgess of Madrid, whose terrestrial paradise is 
bounded by the mud walls that girdle the "only court on earth,’ 
which the envious angels in heaven are continually looking down 
on, and sketching—in the bird’s-eye style, of course. 

The literary department is conducted by Don Patricio Escosura, 
an author as pojiular in Madrid, as unknown out of it. The text is 
bilingual—llie sonorous Castilian runs side by side with the clin- 
<{uant Parisian, in an entcyitc cordialcy which, although now quite 
the mode, is very refreshing; the country of the editor is, how¬ 
ever, announced by a breath of Espaholismo, a soup^n of garlic, 
which all the perfumes and sewers of Lutetia can neither sw^coten 
nor disguise. Every page evinces a passionate idolatry of Spain, 
the first of nations, and a fierce indignation against the envy, 
hatred, and jealousy of all foreigners, wliich coupled Avitb their 
"'proverbial ignorance’ on the things of Spain, goads them on to 
calumny and misrepresentation. All this Don Patricio professes 
to set to rights, and benighted Britishers are to be illuiniued, as 
the wild Irishers were by his namesake, St. Patrick; but there 
the parallel ceases, for our peninsular apostle is but one more 
Aveed of an imposing soil which })romises rather more than 
it performs. That his style should be flatulent, that every 
noun substantive should bo escorted by nine epithets, as Aj)ollo 
is by the Muses, was unavoidalde when romantic Spain was th(‘ 
theme, and a Spaniard the performer. Again, letter-press con¬ 
tracted for by print publishers is an annual, not a perennial, and the 
composers, like those who do the libretto for the Opera, are privi¬ 
leged to take leave of common sense. The engravings are sold, 
but the text, as Claude said of the figures of his landscapes, 
is given gratis; nor must the purchaser blame any one save 
himself, if he reads a line, which nobody expects him to do. 
Our Don it would seem was a victim to one of the thousand 
and one revolutions which now-a-days are the only* things of 
Spain that can be calculated on as certainties. Exiled on account 
of a somewhat ttH> ardent aspiration for absolutism, he wrote and 
sighed at Paris over vandalized Spain, more Bpslbetically than 
Marius at Carthage. As he sat and wept by llie waters of tlu? 
Seine, bis, Iberian harp was tuned to a Gallic key, in delicate 
compliment to the sensitive honour of his ' collaborateurs.’ Pro¬ 
fessing to write history, which he docs not, and deploring as he 
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(Ions throughout the desolation of his country's monuments, no 
note escapes to tell who were the architects of ruin. Buonaparte 
is not named except with fulsome adulation; nor are those who 
delivered hearths and altars from torch and ruin inentitnicd ex¬ 
cepting with a sneer; but as the blood of bulls soothctli the old 
f Castilian, so to abuse ‘ Los orgnllosos Islcnos ’—the proud Island(?rs 
—comforteth young France. 

Gladly will the reader turn from false sentimentality and ver¬ 
bose rigmarole, to the living, sparhling, and thoroughly national 
contributions by Don Scniphin Calderon, who is toh>scosura what 
(Jardcrera was to Villa-amih Many of these smack richly' of tlie 
‘ salt and cinnamon’ of Andalusia, and carry us back to sunny 
Seville —Zeviya dc mi alma! The ^ Robbers in a Venta’ (voh i. 
49) ; the ‘ Horse-fair at Maircna’ (voL i. 58); and the ^ (ifipsy 
Ball in Triana’ (vol. i. Ofi), are written with equal zest, S])irit, 
and truth. Mow ‘ brown’ the colouring, unctuous as an olla; h()\v 
idiomatic the lo(^al fancy-dialogue; how full of ^ aire // mcnco 
are the dramatic characters,—and oh! how Hat, stale and unpro¬ 
fitable is the h'rench translation. 

Alas! why will not Spaniards, than whom none have a kceniir 
wit, tell us, like this vvortliy Calderon, all about themselves, their 
real homes and ways ? Why will they most conceal what the 
Avorld hmgs most to see skc^Udied ? Servile imitators of the 
foreigner whom they afl’ect to despise, their so called bcU(*r 
classes deny their fatherland, and renounce their brethren, both 
of which they seek to denationalize. They bore us vvilli iheiv 
sc(H>n(l-rate copies of llu^ long-tailed coats of London, and the 
common-place columns of the Bourse de Paris. They deluge us 
with all that wo do not want to know, and withhold the attractive 
panorama which Spain presents in her dear own self, when lun* 
cliildren, all tag, tassel, and filigree, dance under fig-tree and vim?, 
while behind cluster G<Mhic ruins or Moorish arches—sights and 
scenes ravishing to all eyes save those of the Espawd ihistradOt 
wlios(^ enlightened vision, blind to all this nature, beauty, colour, 
light, form, and outline, is awake only to the degradation of 
poverty and decay; and while the humble classes rejoice in the 
compliment paid by the stranger, he half thinks such admiration 
an insult, and entreats y<m to inspect his or sketch the 

last spick-span academical abortion, to raise which some gem of 
anefent art has been levelled. 

The architecture of the Peninsula, like her history, is natu¬ 
rally divided into distinct periods; first, that of the Phoenicians, 
Homans, and Goths, then tliat of the Moors and Spaniards. The 
genuine antiquarians, however, down to this century, following the 
example of their great historian, Msiriana, invariably begin this 

subject 
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subject with Tubal and the tower of Babel—nay this is itself a 
date far too recent for some old Castilians and modern Basques. 
If, say they, the sun at its creation shone first over Toledo (which 
is certain), the pre-(*xistcnco of that city must be still inoio so, 
and it may fairly be assumed to have been built by those angels, 
Avho, according to Forreras, were the pre-adamite settlers in 
Spain, and whose language, free from the corruption of otljer 
tongues, is still spoken in antediluvian purity in the Bilboes.**' 
Be that as it may, and hy whomsoever these Spanish Welchmen 
were taught their alphabet and architec.'lure, they hav(5 newer 
since produced either a book or a building which hiis reached 
mediocrity. 

Assuredly the first benefactors of the Peninsula wore ih(^ 
Pliamicians, those English of antiquity, who wafted everywherci 
ou the white wings of their merchant fleets tiic blessings of 
commerce and civilization. Emphatically ‘ workers in tim¬ 
ber,’ the primitive meaning of an archit(u;t, they constructed 
the ships and ceilings of the wisest of kings, and all Europe to 
this day cannot compete with the gorgeous wood-carvings of 
Moro-Hispano art. The Phmnicians were welcomed by the 
natives of Tarshish—the south of Spain; men of peace m>t war, 
they settled on the coasts, and reared quays, factories, and temples. 
They were, however, ousted by the Carthaginians, who, when de- 
prive<l of Sicily l)y the arms of Rome, turned exclusively to tlie 
Peninsula, and urged by a fierce spirit of conquest jicneiratt'd 
into the interior, where they erected cities, citadels, arsenals, and 
palaces, on which the sim])le Romans gazed with awe. All this 
strength and beauty has passed away like tlie fabric of aAision, 
scarc(dy a wreck has been left behind, save some colossal niasoury 
at Tarragona, which still pewplexes antiquarians. The very ruins 
of this remote period have disappeared, to which the sites at 
least of those hill forts that caught the military eye of Cersar 
must be r<;ferred. But iade(Hl some such castles are still perched 
on the (eminences which guard the gorges and frontiers of soutiun ri 
Spain; they arc decidedly Oriental in position, design, and con¬ 
struction, being built with a concrete rubl»le tapia, a sort of 
which originating doubtless with the childrcni <d' Tyre has been 
continued down to the present time, on both sides of the straits (»f 
Gibraltar, and without any cliangc. 

The language and arts of Carthage perished under the 
heel of Rome. The business of this nation of soldiers was 
conquest and government; they left the despised sciences to 

See jjp. 11, 14, Perochefi:ui, Origeii deJa Nacioii Hasconguda, Madrid, 17(10. 
t 'I’lie autitjuity and pioceas of this method have been detailed in a previous Number, 
‘Cob Wails,’ Quart, Uev., No. exvi., p. 537. 
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tho iltsanned Grecian; with force and perfidy for their instru- 
nii*nls, they passed the ploughshare over cities which dared to 
for their liberties, and seldom (iucnched dames save in 
lljf‘ Idood of resisting patriots. Pioneers of a new civilization, 
they effaced everything not of themselves, even to nationality; 
nor condescended to reconstruct except on the ruins of jire- 
vious systems. I'hen, wlien all was levelled before them, tlu^ 
refounded throughout the length and breadth of the land purely 
J It >uian cities—the Italicas, Meridas, and Tarragonas—whkdi 
s('e]n(;d transported by their power from Italy to Spain, and whose 
character is so identical with their models in the mother-state, 
that no details are requisite. Many of their monuments still 
rcmiain, although more have lieen used up as old stones by 
Spanish monks and majors to build convents or repair roads. 
In their works of public utility the might, majesty, and dominion 
of Rome sj)eak, as it were, from the pded heap under which she 
i;aunot be quite entombed; the a(|ueducts of Segovia, Merida, 
an<l 'FaiTagtma, which jioured in rivers, the walls of Coria and 
Aslorga, the bridges of Alcantara, Salamanca, and Merida yet 
exist;—while shaltered temples, theatres, and tombs still loom, 
grey, ghastly, and large, like the skeletons of extinct mammoths, 
or the works of ages when there were giants on the earth. The 
S])ani,sh peasant, as he creeps along his own muh'-track, side by 
side of the Roman pavement on which he fears to tread, or looks 
uj) with stupid wonder on colossal arch and j)il<*, deems these 
monuments, which surpass' his limited means, to he ^ miracles,’ 
the works of supernatural architects ; and marvellous indeed even 
to us are the ^ ndlagi'os^ of Merida, as they stand alone in the 
loneliness, the things of other men and ages, and the quintessence 
of the poetical and picturesque. Time has dealt gently with theii- 
dticay, as with a lovely woman, in whose s<n'o of the leaf tlie lines 
of former beauty linger; I)ullt for cternitv, and awful from 
l)antcsquesiinj)ticity, there they stand, hearing nought now but the 
iu‘sts of the stork and the weight of centuries ; they are the standards 
which the Romans have left wherewith to measure their genius 
and greatness. Ry their works shall ye know them ; and these 
toll their authors, although the names of their architects are not 
recorded, so much were even such gigantic erections mere things 
of course. Their characteristics are solidity and usefulness; no 
tinsel ornament mars their bi^eadth and dignity; in them grandeur 
is the result of bulk, and beauty arises from form, fitness, and 
])roportion rather than from any intention of the designer, whose 
whole soul, engrossed in his work, was never disturbed by any 
pitiful vanity of sclf-exhihitiun or exaltation. Almost the only 
period of rest and settled government which ill-fated Spain has 

ever 
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ever enjoyed was during tlio succeeding three centuries that the 
Roman power was undisputed, Avhen the Peninsula is seldom 
mentioned. And how much happiness is inferred l)y that silence, 
when the blood-boltered page of history was chiefly employed to 
register great calamities, war, battles, and the freaks of men, at 
which angels weep! 

The arts which necessarily flourished during this repose were 
nipped by the irruption of the hordes of Germany, who warred 
however more against men than things; neither had they vil¬ 
lainous saltpetre, the destroying slave of the real Vandals of our 
age. Alaric respected the Parthenon of Athens and the C;olt>s- 
seum of Rome, which remained perfect for centuries after the 
Gothic rule had jiasscd away, and were mutilated by those wlio 
were pleased to stigmatise the Goth as a barbarian anddestructiv(\ 
The invaders of Spain were contented, having dispossessed ihoir 
antagonists, to avail themselves of slruciurcs of private and public 
utility—and this utility tended to preservation more than did solidity 
of construction or beauty of elevation; their iconoclastic Chris¬ 
tianity purified the temple of statues and idols, but did not de¬ 
molish the ancient shells, which were converted to a new faith— 
and carefully repaired, as is cvulcnced by existing inscriptions. 
About the sixth century, when the theocracy was dominant, new 
churches were built, doubtlessly after a corrupted classic al tyj:e, 
for purity in architecture had long passed away; and the Goths, 
stationary and without invention in art, neither obliterated nor 
elevated. Their buildings w ere rude, and their design bastard and 
irregular; equally wanting in respect to Roman masonry as 
grammar, they truncated columns as they did words, until they 
constructed an architecture and language of their ow n. Romo 
again, with whom their prelates, sole depositories of knowlcdgi; 
and power, were in close communication, naturally furnished 
ecclesiological example; and there too the mere fact of cobbling 
up the fragments of classical buildings to new purposes, and of 
thus decorating the birthday banquet of Christianity with the 
funeral bakemcats of paganism, must have kept these thieves of 
antiquity, however devoid of correct taste and sound ])rinrlples of 
construction, within the pale of ancient architecture. The very 
ruins which furnished marbles suggested models; and the designs 
of buildings, mere creatures of occasion, were adapted to mate¬ 
rials, not the materials to designs—although their original grace, 
intention, propriety, and symmetry w'ere thereby sacrificed. But 
the Gothic impression must be looked for rather in the moral 
character of the Spaniards, their descendants, than in the husk of 
their dwellings; nor is the loss of their architecture to be much 
regretted, for sounder in morals than in science, the rude Goths 
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came between the polished Roman and the Moor, between the 
superior ancient and Eastern civilizations—and were eclipsed by 
both;—for some few vestiges of their edifices are still to be traced 
at the convent of San Roman^ built ne*ar Toro in 674, and in the 
walls of Toledo, erected in 674. Toledo indeed is a widowed 
capital of many dynasties; here the echo of the Goth is repeated 
amid Roman ruins, and the horseshoe of the infidel Moor supports 
the pointed fretwork of the Christian Spaniard. 

The rule of the Goth, founded by the sword, succumbed under 
the scimetar of the Moslem; a disputed succession and a people 
divided against itself, the inveterate infirmities of Spain, opened 
to the descendants of the dispossessed Oriental the way to recover 
the Peninsula, and an element of Eastern civilization was again 
re-introduced; nor has its conflict with the Teutonic character ever 
known an end. . 

Tlie Moors were the real and wholesale destroyers of the archi¬ 
tecture of Romans and Goths; they revenged on the latter the 
ill-usage which the Carthaginians had met w ith from the former. 
Tliey too were propagandists of a system of their own, to make 
way for wdiich they levelled everything previously existing. 
Jlringing to the darkling West the luxuries, arts, and sciences of 
the bright Eiast, they had nothing to learn from the conquered ; 
to them the Goth was no instructor as the Roman had been to 
him; they despised both their predecessors, with whose wants and 
works they had no sympathy, while they abhorred their religion 
as idolatrous and polytheistic; down went shrine and temple, altar 
and image. ^ There was no city nor fair town,’ says their chro¬ 
nicler Rasis, ^ which they did not destroy, either from savage rage 
or fanaticism of their religion, foe to all others, and especially 
to Christianity.’ With the relentless extermination of Orientals 
when opposed, they made "heaps of fenced cities/ and used up 
ruins as quarries of materials out of which they reconstructed now 
towns or new sites; and to ibis'day in Spain tliore is scarcely a 
city of pure Moorish foundation, near which the foundations of a 
former one may not be traced and recognised in the ejiithet vieju, 
ancient; e. g,, Ronda la Vieja, Antequera laVieja. Our‘Old 
Sarum ’ illustrates this habitual practice of the Moor> with whom 
such change of locality was almost a necessity. The Romans, whoso 
strength lay in infantry, and who were conscious of undisputed 
possession, selected for their Pax Augusta (Badajoz), their Ctesarea 
Augusta (Zaragoza), &c., sites favoured by fertile plains and 
navigable rivers. The Moors, a people of cavalry, w^ere surrounded 
by a hostile population, as the Normans were by our Anglo- 
Saxons, and were moreover at variance amongst each other, for 
the Berber troops soon warred against their Arab leaders. Forced 
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thus for self-security to choose places strong by nature, they fixed 
on almost accessible positions, on tongues of land walled in by 
steep rocksj and moated by deep rivers. These natural defences 
were strengthened by fortifications built with tapia —rubble, con¬ 
crete—which however unscientific, according to modern notions, 
tire indescribably romantic. The long lines of lower-guarded 
walls which fringe these strongholds—the Rondas, Alhamas, 
Cuencas, and Alarcons—seem to have been planned and placed 
by paintos solely to make pictures. They again became the 
models of countless castles which crest commanding points, the 
guardian outworks of pass and border, and round which villages 


tiflcrwards nestled for protection. The finest sjM^cimens of these 
Mull-forts’ are at Alcaic de Guaduira, Jacn, the Allmmhra, 


Lorca, Malaga, Xativa, which iu essentials resemble each other 
like sisters, for the fashions of the East change not, and one castle 
like one city certifies the other. 

The exterior of Moorish edifices in general was plain, piisou- 
liko, and forbidding ; the object was to keep out heat and ene¬ 
mies foreign and domestic, and to keep in women, and disarm the 
evil eye. the great bugbear of antiquity, the East, Andalusia, and 
Naples. The interior, all light, air, colour, and luxury, glittered 
like a spar inclosed in a rough pebble, and the door once opened 
ushered the Moorinto a houri-pecqded palace, which realised those 
gorgeous descriptions that seejn to our good folks who live in 
brick and mortar, quiet drab and Raker-street, to be the fictions 
of Oriental poetry^ or the fabric of Aladdin’s genii; yet such were 
the palatial fortresses, the Alcazares, the Alhambrasof the Spanish 
Aloors, and such on a minor scale were their private dwellings; 
many of which still exist at Seville, although dimmed by ages and 
neglect. The generic features arc a court hidden from public 
gaze, but o})en to the blue skj^ and surrounded with hors(;shoe- 
arched corridors, which rest on palm-like pillars of marble, wliosc; 
spamlrils are pierced in gossamer lacework; in the centre plays a 
lountain gladdening the air with fresiiness, the ear with music, 
the eye with dropping diamonds; on the walls around was lavished 
a surface of mosaic decoration, richer than shawls of Cashmere. 


wrought in porcelain and delicate plaster, and painted with 
variegated tints; above hung a roof of Pluenician-like carpentry, 
gilded and starred as a heaven; while the doors and windo\^s 
tadinitted vistas of gardens of myrtles, roses, oranges, and pome¬ 
granates, in which fruit mingled with flower and colour vied witlx 
fragrance. The drawbacks of this poetry and picturesqucncss were 
iniseiable bedrooms, an utter want of judicious kitchens, scul¬ 
leries, offices, and other necessaries of modern comfort and 


cleanliness. 


The 
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'I'lio religious architecture of the Moor, of which the mosque of 
(’ordova (still so called) oflers an example unique in Europe, dif¬ 
fered alike from that of the Pagan, the Christian, and even the 
Asiatic Mahomedan. It had neither the porticoes, the peri¬ 
styles, nor the proportions of the first, nor the narrow aisles 
and aspiring loftiness of the second. It differed from those 
in Hindostan, Cairo, and Constantinople in the absence of 
pagodas and domes, and in want of external ornament. The 
mosque at Cordova was certainly the model of all the others 
in Spain, from being the metropolitan, and the substitute for 
holy Mecca. The exterior was simple, the plain walls being 
supported by square pilaster buttresses; but the mosaics of 
tlic interior rivalled those of Byzantium in richness and l)ril- 
lianey; and there they sparkle unchanged after a lapse of Ion 
centuries; the edifice, wherever the Spaniard has not meddled, 
l)eing fresh as wlien first finished—so much more conservative is 
th<i dry air of Sjiain than are those who breathe it. The type was 
the Roman Basilica,'*' which probably was itself derived from the 
Kast: the shape is a wide quadrangle, whose low roof is supjiorted 
by a forest of jnllars, from whence tlic indicial horseshoe arches 
s])ring. An eye for symmetry and proportion was no quality of tlieir 
architects. These columns, torn from earlier edifices, diffcrctl in 
iliametcr no less than material and capitals;—but the classical and 
Christian orders never entered into Moslem buildings without 
b(;ing shorn of their original meaning, fitness, and beauty: archi¬ 
tecture, chaste and pure, seemed to shi'ink alike from the volup¬ 
tuous harem as from the sense-subduing temple of the false 
prophet. 

In hydraulic science and construction the Moors never ha<l a 
rival; these children of the sun exercised a magic influence ovc’r 
water; they knew that this bloiid of the earth was the element of 
fertility and wealth, in zones where, under the combined action of 
heat and moisture, vegetable production is gigantic, wliero the 
orb of fire is never weary in creating life, or the impregnated soil 
of giving birth; they o]>ened a vein-work of circulation with 
afjuoducts, fountains, tanks, and appliances of irrigatum, whose; 
utility has partially rescued them from destruction. The Ve(j<t 
of (iranada, and the Huertas of Alicante and Valencia, may be 
studied with advantage even by the directors of our draining and 
waterwork companies. 

Enduring is the mark which Moorish intellect and science have 

* We may refer our reader to a late Article in tliis Review (No. cl., March 1845) on 
the Ciievalier Ruuseii's admirable book, * Die Rusiliki'u des Chrislliuheu Utinig’—^and 
the Bpleudid Architectural Works of our accumplished and lamented frfend, Mr. Gaily 
Knight. 
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stamped on the Gotho-Spaniard, whose language, an unwilling 
witness, proves the greatness of obligations which pride would fain 
deny; his dictionary has scarcely a word that refers to those arts by 
which man is benefited and civilized, whose origin is not Arabic, 
As our nervous Anglo-Saxon has been refined by the chivalrous 
lordly terms of the Norman, so the ^Romance,’ or corrupted 
Roman of the soldier Goth was enriched by the polished idiom 
of the Arab ; his precious words of science and poetry glitter like 
fragments of antique marble, imbedded in the coarse rubble of a 
mediEEval wall. The Visi-Golhs took lessons from the vanquished 
Romans, as their descendants did from the subdued Moors, es})c- 
cially in decorative architecture, yet none have ever evinced 
greater ingratitude in destroying the models of their teachers; 
witness the degraded Alhambra, to whose fascination the Spanijird 
alone is blind. Familiarity has bred a contempt for monuments 
which he has disfigured, and to whose past beauty and present 
poetry he is utterly insensible; he cannot understand the all- 
absorbing concentrated devotion of the stranger pilgrim, who has 
hurried there to \vorship from the Don and Niagara; he is dead 
to the associations of interest and piety that arc conjured uj) by 
these walls, which the Moor laboured to adorn and the Spaniard 
to defile; he resents this admiration, wdiich at once infers a 
superiority over his own works, and condemns him of barbarism 
in having mutilated what he could not surpass: again a leaven of 
former hostility ferments deeply with this jealousy, and is soured 
by the pedantry of academicians who prate about Palladian prin¬ 
ciples, and sec only in the gossamer filigree and horseshoe arch a 
want of solidity and a departure from strict laws of support. They 
avoid what others imitate. Thus, while the ^ haughty Islanders ' at 
Gibraltar were erecting a Protestant Church in a Moorish style, 
the Spaniard in Granada was building the civic sliamhlcs in 
choice Ionic. A friend of ours chanced to be present when 
the plans were discussed, and his suggestion of adopting an 
elevation in harmony with the tutelar Alhambra, was received 
with simultaneous shrugs of civil contempt, and a unanimous pro¬ 
test against the Heresy^ which was seasoned with ajos and other 
expletives more energetic than decorous. 

The earlier Spaniards, rude soldiers, were compelled to have 
recourse to Moorish artists and architects, just as the Normans 
were in Sicily^ whose buildings af Palermo, Monreale, Cefalu, 
&c., were indebted to Saracenic designers. The exterior was 
frequently European, while the interior was Oriental; and in both 
the characteristics of the Romanesque-Norman and Arab 
styles appeared in conjunction. This fusion, which the Italians 
call the Araho- TedescOt is often termed by Spaniards the Mas- 

arabic^ 
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arabic, whereby is implied an admixture of the Christian and 
Maliomedan; an amalgamation natural enough to Spain itself, the 
neutral ground and half-way house between Europe and Barbary. 
'I'liis composite, which prevailed down to the sixteenth century, 
may be traced alike in church and palace; and the blending of 
the pointed arch, ornate finial, and crocket-work of the Gothic, 
Avith the horseshoe scrolls and richly multiplied geometrical 
patterns of the Moorish ornament,' is universal. Gothic belfries 
are set like crowns on Arab lowers; and light Saracenic gal¬ 
leries added as a lace-fringe to the solid curtains of feudal 
castles: thus the arts were mingled, as blood Avas by intermar- 
irages, and the produce, stamped with the distinctive features 
of both parents, constitutes one peculiarity in architecture, which 
is only to be met Avith in the Peninsula, as all who run may see, 
(excepting those who do Spanish articles for the ' Encyclopaedia 
Brltannica.’ 


The branch of our subject which we now approach, as it is 
spread over ten centuries, embraces many changes; and maybe 
divided into the beginnings of the dispersed Goths: the round- 
arched Romanesque: the different stages of the pointed style; the 
reviA^al or Cinque Cento: the Classical: and the decline, first into 
meretricious ornament, and then through the Rococo to the pre¬ 
sent academical and death. Thus Spanish architecture has fol¬ 
lowed the monarchy from its cradle, waxing strong with its growth, 
splendid in its manhood, and feeble with its decay. Spaniards, 


Avhen writing on what wo still call Gothic architecture, qua¬ 
lify that epithet, which is alike false in its historical as in its 
secondary and vituperative signification. Descendants of the 
mighty Goths, the prostrators of Rome, that name is looked up 
to by them as the fountain of hououiv not disgrace. In Spain, as 
elsewhere, it cannot exactly be said by whom the pointed stylo 
Avas invented, or Avhen it Avas first introduced; the form itself must 


long have been obvious, since it is perfectly produced by the lines 


Avhich divide every one of the then common series of intersecting 
round arches, of Avhich it is hut a development; nor in all proba¬ 
bility was its first adopter aware of the mighty capabilities which 
this germ contained, as the ac’orn does the oak. The Spaniards, 
assuming that it was first used in Germany, and by Charlemagne, 


t(?rm the pointed style, Gothico Tedesco and Gcrmanico, Be its 
inventors who they iriay, it certainly did not originate with the 
Spanish Goths, whose existence had ceased some five centuries be¬ 
fore its appearance; nor docs it deserve the stigma which has been 
cast on it by classicists and academicians. This stylq, at once ori¬ 
ginal and Christian—unadulterated by those associations of Jupiter 
and Juno, which infect the walls of every antique elevation—was 


created 
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created for a. new and purer religion: hence the rapidity with 
which it spread simultaneously over most of Christendom^ attain¬ 
ing in Spain a glory which one day will be properly appreciated. 
There it creeps, not along the ground, like the horizontal line of 
the Pagan temple—nor the low-roofed mosque of the Moslem, of 
earth earthy, like their creed—but aspires on high, ascending 
with the prayers of those who worship within, to whom alone the* 
privilege of looking up to heaven and a future has been vouschafed. 
And how lovely is this Christian style in itself—how perfect in its 
own rules, orders, and proportions—how inexhaustible in its re¬ 
sources and varieties of combination—how full of meaning, inten¬ 
tion, and capability—how significant its cruciform plan, its per¬ 
pendicular spires—how rich in mystic symbols, being itself a 
symbol of the Infinite—how profound the religious awe—liow 
innate the devotional sentiment, yet how true the artistic 
feeling and poetry—how boundless the scope in elevation, con¬ 
struction, and decoration, for individual mind and genius to work 
and expand itself, with widt h the limited and fixed classical sysU ni 
never could or can coinj)ete. There indeed the lust of tlie ey(* is 
gratified, hut the Christian heart is not touched—nny, cloyed with 
sameness of sweets, it loathes the honeycomb. 

The remnant of the Goths, who fled l)(*fore the Moors into tlu* 
Asturian caves, to tem})lcs not raised by hands, had to struggle for 
mere existence ; their architectural progress was that of an army 
which first bivouaoks, then runs up huts, and when the ground is 
cleared of ioes, builds barracks and citadels. More than a hundred 
years elapsed before their earliest works were erected, whicli daU* 
from the ninth century, and are correctly called by Spaniards 
Ohras dc /os Godos, works of the Goths, not Gothic works. I'heii 
founders, isfdated in their hills, and having no communication 
with Mooi% German, or Italian, built, to use the expressions of 
early records, with cob and brick, "de luto et latere,’ ‘dcluto 
opere parvo.’ They wielded the swaml and buckler, not lln* 
square and chisel; and wanting alike in model and material 
could only reproduce rude imitations of the style of their ancestors. 
Some specimens have escaped, protected from injudicious altera¬ 
tions by obscurity of site and poverty of clergy, like their con¬ 
temporaries outside the walls of Rome. They occur chiefly near 
Oviedo and in the Vierzo, and have been accurately described by 
Captain Widdrington (‘ Spain,’ vol. ii. 104)—and in the ‘ Hand¬ 
book ’(pp. 603, 701);—although entirely passed over and probably 
unknown by Messrs. Villa-amll and Escosura, who pity the ' pro¬ 
verbial ignorance ’ of the foreigner. These beginnings, devoid of 
grace and small in size, are sometimes built like baths and crypts— 
with arched roofs, supported by low pillars with capitals of a bas¬ 
tard 
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tard Corinthian : which was the favourite order of Roman and 
(ioth, who l)oth came into Greece and Spain, equally ignorant of 
art and devoid of taste and invention. Their architecture had no 
infancy; and finding the science already so perfect that rivalry 
was precluded, they selected, like true barbarians, the most ornate, 
the finest of the orders, whi^h, patronized by the dark ag(‘S, has 
thus obtained a long preference over its chaster sisters. The 
characteristics of this Spanish Romanesque or corrupted Roman 
manner, arc the portico, useful in the damp Asturias, a massy 
masonry, tlio round arch, solid piers, and want of height. 

The style in less than a couple of centuries was improved by a 
northern element, which was brought into Catalonia by the Nor¬ 
mans, who aided the Christians against the Moors, and who selt]<?d 
in reconquered districts; it soon spread into the Castiles, and 
jiarticnlarly in the eleventh century, under Alonzo VI,, whose wife 
was ;i I'Vench princess—wdiose jirimate was a monk of Cduny— 
whoso son-in-law, Ramon, was a Burgundian and brother to 
Pope Calixtus II. Foreign creeds and fashions were the natural 
r(\sul( ; and we find, in lOfiO, Petrus de Tamber, a German, 
relmilding the Cathedral of Leon; while in 1090 Ramon wascni- 
ploying, on his new works at Avila, Casandro a Roman, and 
Florin a Burgundian. Again, in 11 IS, the Norman prelate, 
01d<'gar, commenced the stately cathedral of Tarragona, a city 
wrested from the infidel by his countryman, Robert Burdet, a 
* warrior,^ as his Norse name implies. About the same time, 
(hu'onimo, a native of Perigueux, and Bishop of the Cid, took 
peac eably, after his pugnacious patron’s decease, to church-build¬ 
ing, and erected the castle-cathedrals of Zamora and Salamanca. 
'Fhus the Normans in Spain emulated their contemporary country¬ 
men in France, Fmgland, Sicily, and Apulia. Their style was also 
propagated by tlic Templars, who, numerous and powerful in the 
Peninsula, maintained a close freemasonry with their tramontane 
brethren : the Collegiate Church at Toro, the Magdalen at 
Zamora, and the church at Mansanara, near Aviles, are fine spe- 
c iinens of Temjdar architecture. The prevailing characteristic is 
simple solidity. The masonry was too robust, too thick to re- 
(juire buttresses; and as forays and invasions were then rife, the 
eburches were built, like those in Syria, both for prayer and de- 
finice—hence the smallness of windows which weaken walls, and 
the size of towers, which offered refuge keeps. The windows are 
round-headed, and often divided by a single pillar, without 
mullions or transoms, and exactly the Ajimez of the Moofs. 
Among ornaments, the chevron and billet-moulding occur fre¬ 
quently. 

The transition from the round arch to the pointed one was gra¬ 
dual. 
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dual, and the two may be seen in juxtaposition in tlie nunnery of 
Las Huelgas near Burgos, which was founded in 1180 by Leonora, 
daughter of our JHenry II., and wife of Alonzo VIII. This now 
degraded pile is an architectural cncyclopjedia, in which the horse¬ 
shoe arch intermingles with round and pointed ones, and Gothic 
crocket-work with Saracenic diapry. I'he windoAvs now become 
wider and more elegant—the buttresses, finlals, and external sup¬ 
ports richer. Among the finest works by native architects of this 
period are the cathedrals at Santiago by Mateo, at Leon by Pedro 
Cebrian, at Lugo by Raymundo, at Avila by Garcia, and at 
Ciudad Rodrigo by Sanchez, These were the forerunners of the 
thirteenth century—the age of Spanish conquest, of saint-like 
kings, and church-builders, when the Gothic in its purest and 
most absolute style was fixed in Arrngon and Valencia by 
Jayme I., and in the Castiles by St. Ferdinand, who thus kept 
pace with his cousins Henry III. of England, and St. Louis of 
France, The Moor was now hemmed into the nook of Granada ; 
these pious crusaders were always attended by legions of priests, 
who pra}ed in the rear during the conflict, advancing when the 
fight was over, the first to share the spoil: then Christian churches 
arose on the ruins of mosques—then were commenced the cathe¬ 
drals of Orense in 1219, of Burgos in 1221, of Toledo in I22G, of 
Osina in 1232, and of Valencia in 12G2. 

The civil wars which ensued after the death of St. Ferdinand 
blighted these blossoms of piety, and filled the land Aviih poverty 
and crime. Now castles were raised instead of convents—some 
of which yet remain, shorn, like aged oaks, of their leaves and 
branches. The Spaniards, who previously had made use of 
Moorish fortresses, now that they began to build for themselves, 
abandoned the oriental form and material, to adopt those of the 
Romans and Goths. Their castles were formed of substantial 
masonry, not tapia; were regular in plan, fringed with machicola¬ 
tions,* and guarded by barbicans and towers, on whose angles 
bartizans or smaller turrets were afterwards added. These lairs 
of a turbulent nobility w^ere either dismantled in the fiftec^nth 
century by Ferdinand and Isabella, or blown up in our times by 
the French. Fine specimens of their ruins exist at Mota, near 
Medina del Campo; at Coca, between Valladolid an<l SegoA’ia ; 
at Saldana and Albade Tonnes, With such is guarded the fron¬ 
tier line from Zafra to Toledo, near which are the grand castles 
of Orgaz, Guadamur, Montalban, and olhersi that have been de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Wells with the gusto of one educated between 

^ The Norman ifachicoulh were so called from —the sliowcr of tirebranda 

and melted lead with which assailants were welcomed from thorn. The Spanish eqni- 
vuleiiis are equally playful, mataameSy kill-dogs, robbor-hidcs. 
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lljosp of CUnpstovv and Goodrich. The Spaniards never excelled 
in the art of scientific fortification. Charles V. and Philip II. 
employed on their citadels theCalvis, Antonellis, and otherllalians. 
Subsequently the Bourbons introduced the more perfect system of 
Vauban, and either raised or improved the inag;nificent defences 
at ]3arcelona, Alicante, Pamplona, Gerona, Figueras, and else¬ 
where. 

'J'he private dwellings of Spanish kings and nobles down to 
Charles V- were chiefly Moorish, and artisans of that nation were 
employed in most works of luxury and ornament. Few of the 
ancient capitals are without a royal palace. Of these the most 
interesting examples are the AUiambra, the Alcaiseria at Zaragoza, 
the Alcazares of Seville and Segovia; and of private houses, 
tlH)se of the Alba and the Casa dc Pilatus at Seville. 

The bridges built by the Moors were narrow, and high pitched 
in the arch, being destined more for horse and foot passemgers 
llian carriages ; fine specimens exist near Martorell and at'J'oledo. 
'Phe Spaniards here again, as in their castles, adopted a Roman 
model, of which such noble ones remain at Merida, Salamanca, 
and Alcantara, Among the best imitations is that thrown over 
the l^bro, near Logrofio, in 1107, by Juan de Ortega ; those over 
the Miho at Lugo and Orense; and others near the cities of San¬ 
tiago and Zaragoza, the Mecca and Medina of the Peninsula: 
iii(h?c<l the early hritlges, roads, and hospitals, were chiefly con¬ 
structed to facilitate the progress of pilgrims. In later times pri¬ 
mates and prelates were true jxmtifices maximi: witness those 
grand works that span the Tagus at Talavera, and at the Puente 
del Arzohispo, which dtmotes its founder Archbishop Tenorio, as 
that lower down, del Cardenaly docs its author Cardinal Carvajal, 
J’he subsequent ones were the work of the state. J’hus Philij) 11. 
l)uilt those at Sirnancas, Barlajoz, and Madrid; Charles III, that 
of Alcolea, near Cordova, whudi, like one at neighbouring Ronda, 
is superb, both in conc'eption and execution. 

To return to Gothic archileciure: once established in Spain, it 
advanced as steadily as the classical had done, where the rude 
Tuscan preceded the chaste Doric and the elegant Ionic—and 
thence expanded into the beautiful Corinthian ami ornate Compo¬ 
site, The fourteenth century—the age in England of our valorous 
Edward III, and of William of Wykeham—in the Peninsula 
was that of the gallant Alonzo XL and Archbishop J’enorio. 
J'lie most successful among native architects were Ja^ine Fabra, 
Juan Franck, Alonzo Martinez, and Juan Alfonzo: the finest 
examples of this glorious jieriod will be found in the exquisite 
Cathedral of Leon, the St, Ouen of the Peninsula—in the elegant 
ones of Palencia, 1321—and Oviedo, 1388—the solemn Seu and 
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Sa. Maria del Marat Barcelona, 1328—the Seu of Zarajroza— 
and the convents of Lupiana, near Guadalajara, 1330-—and Gua¬ 
dalupe, 1389. The Transito, or Jewish synagogue of Toledo, 
1350, is without rival in the world, and presents a matchless 
ensemble of all that Hebrew and Gothic and Moorish art could 
do in juxtaposition. 

I'lie fifteenth century witnessed the full-blown development of 
the Spanish Gothic, which now luxuriated in storied window's 
richly dight, in high embowered roofs, in heraldic pomp, and in 
a lacework embroidery of decoration thrown over walls and 
ceilings. This—the period of our Wayndeet, Chichele, and 
Henry VII.—found more than a parallel in Juan II., the 
Mtecenas of the troubadour, in bVvdinand and Isabella, and 
their great cardinals, Mendoza and Ximenez; who, like their pre¬ 
decessors and successors in the primacy of Toledo, w'ere among 
the noblest patrons of learning and art tliat any country or age 
has ever produced. I’hen arose those cathedrals ami colleges 
whose founders may well smile from their graves upon the 
magnilicenro of moderns. These colossal and costly nionumcnls, 
raised in days of poverty, shame the carpenters’ Gotliic of this 
iron age of money-changers and miU(»crats. Now the gift of half 
an acre for a site from one who owns half a county is trumpeted 
forth as munificent;—if anything really noble be done, it is 
treated as a sort of symptom of madness! In those times no 
wonder was excited when Christian men, or Christian women 
either, offered the fruits of self-denial on the altar. V^ery many, 
frugal at home like the older Romans, like them reserved their 
magnificence for the ‘ Palace of Ciod.’ Now private luxury and 
domestic decoration contrast with religious poverty in art and 
meanness in feeling; nay, the Gothic devotional sentiment has 
almost become too mysterious to be comprehended in ^ modern 
contracts to be finished in eighteen inonihs.’ Centuries then 
elapsed during the erection of the temple; the completion wtis 
handed down from one generation to another as a sacred duty; the 
Church, built on a rock and like one, rose as if to endure forever. 
Nor was expense of gold or thought ever grudged on this labour 
of love. The founders did not sit down to build a tower without 
mature consultation—nay, frequently, in cases of difficulty, juries 
of the most eminent architects were summoned to decide on plans 
which had been prepared by numerous competitors. Although one 
general principle pervades all the cathedrals of Spain, a difference 
is perceptible in the provinces, many of which were once inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms : the sister piles retain a family likeness, with¬ 
out being identically the same, insomuch that Spanish archi¬ 
tecture has its provincialisms—like the dialects, manners, and 

costumes 
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t;ostuiTies of the different parts of the Peninsula^ which nre so 
marked as to afford certain geographical tests. 

Among the infinite specimens of this splendid fifteenth century 
may be distinguished the Gothic cathedral of Seville, begun in 
HOI, whose founder's project, of building 'one that should have 
no equal,’ has been fully accomplished. Then follow the spires 
of Burgos cathedral, 1442; the convents of Mirallores, 1451; 
of the Parral at Segovia, 1459; of San Pablo, 1463, and San 
Gregorio, 148H, both at Valladolid; the convent of Ona, 1470; 
of San Esteban at Salamanca; of San Juan de los Reyes at 
Toledo, 1485; and the grand chapels of the Condestable at 
IHrgos, of the Lunas at Toledo, and of the Catholic kings at 
Granada. These and others were built chiefly by Juan de 
Olotzaga, Honrique de ICgas, Pedro Lopez, Gil de Jlontahon, 
Martin de Gainza, Diego de Riafio, Gmllcnno Boffy, Diego de 
Siloe, Pedro de Giiiniel, Pedro Blay, Juan de Arandia, and many 
others, who challenge competition with any tramontane com¬ 
petitors. Nor w ere distinguished aliens w^anting to aid this glorious 
conqiany. Mendoza summoned Egas from Brussels and duan 
from Cologne; Xiinenez brought another Juan from Brussels 
and Francisco from Antwerp; while both employed Moorish 
artisans for ceiling and surface decorations, and foreigners, chiefly 
Flemings, for jiainted glass—an art in which the Spaihanl, a poor 
cliemist, has never excelled. 4'hc names of those who wrought 
the grandest windows clearly denote their imported origin, c. 9 , 
Pedro I&ances, V^asco de Troja, Trot/es, Cliristobal Aleman^ 
Alberto and Nicolas de Olauda, Arnao de Flandres, Jorge de 
liorpotla. The finest specimens range from 1418 to 1560, and 
are to be found in the cathedrals of Toledo, Seville, Leon, 
Burgos, and Barcelona. These windows are matchless in form 
and colour; their authors seem to have been inspired by the 
gorgeous patterns of Moorish ornament that they beheld in the 
harlequinades of porcelain diapry and wood-work, w Inch glitter 
like bright enamels on the pages of an illuminated Koran. At 
jnid-<lay the sun of Sj)ain streams through cmeraUls and topazes, 
dazzling the sight, tinting sombre crocket and pier with rainbow 
hues, and rescuing from shadowy backgrounds tomb, statue, and 
screen, on which its life-conferring beam alights— 

‘ the rubied shrine, 

And golden glow of sacerdotal pomp/ * 

Yet never are tliesc magical lanterns more impressive than just 
when the sun has set and niglit is coming on apace. Then, while 
the darkening aisles arc shrouded, these transparent paintings 

* Lord llobcrtsoirs ‘ Leaves/ y. 20. 
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shine doubly forth, enhanced by their black frames. Thus the 
" last beam of day,’ like the first ray of the morn, brings into the 
house of God a light which enlightens eye and heart, being hal¬ 
lowed by its translation through subjects of sacred writ. And 
well did this truly Christian invention, which was unknown to 
pagan art, become the Gothic cathedral; well did this handmaid 
of a new revelation chime in where all around re-echoed to the 
voice of revelation; where carved wood and stone, molten brass, 
painted canvas and tablet, addressed the mind of the illiterate 
through the faithful sight, and lessons were taught to those who, 
although unable to read, could see and feel. 

The Spanish sepulchral architecture of this period is unri¬ 
valled. Much of it was raised by prince and prelate during th(‘ir 
lives. They well knew that here, as in the East, the curtains of 
death and oblivion fall simultaneously; and much did the fine 
arts owe to this desire of Christian burial, and of some remem¬ 
brance, some non omnis moriar. Thus chapels were erected in 
cathedrals, and convents were expressly endowed, at whose altars 
masses might be perpetually celebrated for the repose of the 
founder, whose ashes rested near. In the scanty population of 
those times no liygeian scruples disunited the dead from the 
living; no cemetery companies were needed, as now, wlien church¬ 
yards with a gorged maw vomit fortii putridity and pestilence. 
The truly Christian tombs then erected arc free from all pagan 
and classical alloy; the crowned monandi, the mitred prelate, 
the helmeted crusader—all lie stretched alike on the levelling 
bed of death—their business finished on earth. I’he clasped 
hands, now that sceptre, crozier, and sword are laid aside, are 
raised in prayer ; everything breathes a sorrow mixed with hope, 
5 i,nd confidence in a life to come. The inscrijitions are simple—a 
name, a date, a brief ejaculation for mercy towards the departe<l 
soul. There is no blazoning forth of human titles and merits, 
which dt) but enhance the victory of death, who has cropt such 
garlands for his hollow brow. In after times these monuments 
partook of the Cinque Cento classical tastes; whose Roman togas 
and weeping genii were again succeeded by the degradation of 
the jack-boots and full-bottomed wigs of Louis XIV. foreign 
violence and domestic vandalism have been let loose on many of 
these memorials; the dead have been disturbed and their ashes 
scattered with the marbles by which they were enclosed. I’hc 
cathedrals and parish churches have escaped better than the con¬ 
vents. Tliose of Seville, Cuenca, Burgos, Siguenza, and Tole<lo 
are magnificent tomb-houses. Indeed Miraflores near Burgos, 
the royal mausoleums at Toledo, Granada, Avila, and the Ksco- 
rial, the private chapels of the Haros at Burgos, the Lunas at 

Toledo, 
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'J'oIimIo, tlu? Girons at Osuna, are galleries in which portraits in 
st(/ije realise history, individuals, and costume. In ]>ouip of 
armorial sculpture and heraldic emblazoning, Spain, the land of 
the Hidalgo, of pride and pretension, may challenge even Ger¬ 
many. The custom of carving shields and crests over the Casas 
solarcSi or family manor-houses, tended to encourage this branch 
art, which never was carried to such perfection as in the fac^ado 
<»f the library at Salamanca, and in the chapels of San Juan tie 
los Reyes, and de los Reyes Nuevos at Toledo. 

The sixteenth century opened with new jnospects, and a wider 
field for Spanish ambition, intellect, and enterprise. A war of 
seven centuries at home was concluded in 1492, by the capture 
of Granada, the last bulwark of the Moor. Naples conquered by 
the Great Captain was added to Castile ; Flanders was acquired 
by the marriage of Philip and Juana, whose son, Charles V., was 
the great potentate of the age of Leo X., the critical moment of 
the r('sloration of ancient art and science. Then the spirit of the 
long departed Roman empire rose from its grave and ruins, and 
avenged itself over Goth and Christian, by whom its creed and 
literature had been denounced as Pagan; the victor genius of the 
eternal city ruled again, not indeed by brutal force as of yore, 
hut by the moral influence of taste and knowledge, Rome was 
now the world’s magnet, and the renaissance of antique models 
found a fitting cradle within her walls, where a lingering predi¬ 
lection for classical forms and a haired of the rival Tramontane 
emperor, had h)ng rendered' every thing (Jerman and Gothic 
distasteful. I'iic minds of men were now disturbed, and an 
awakened s}>ivit of liberty overslept ancient landmarks. While the 
speculative Germans destroyed dogmas and graven images, the 
aesthetic Italians plunged into new idolatries of the beautiful. But 
art was thereby severed from the priesthood, and being no longer 
consecrated to the altar, by whose service alone its purest excel¬ 
lence can be obtained, it became profane and corrupt, Grace, 
form, and C(dour, were now substituted for serious simple senti¬ 
ment, and reverence gave way to pleasure. Few now knelt and 
prayed in the temple with downcast look, but boldly raised the 
lustful eye to wonder and admire. Siren beauty seduced the 
pilgrim, and then when the pontiff himself succumbed to the fair 
sin, the severe majesty of insulted religion avenged itself in the 
iconoclastic shrine-smashing Reformation. The revival of the 
Cinque Cento arabesque was all but the resurrection of Paganism: 
it cast, like a head of Janus, one eye before and one behind, 
for the symbols of Bacchus and Venus disputed with those of 
Christ and the Virgin in the very holy of holies. The abuse of 
indulgences to raise money wherewith to gratify the mania for 

classical 
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classical edification was the spark by which the mine was fired, 
whose explosion shattered St. Peter’s itself; but the night of 
dark ages was past, and a new light and spirit moved over the 
earth. To question and adorn was the contagious epidemy which 
spread over Europe ; art and taste became a popular necessity, a 
want of the many, and not as now the fancied luxury of the few, 
which pines a forced exotic in the gilded conservatories of 
Mammon. Then its subtle refining influence pervaded temple, 
palace, and cottage, and breathed a grace over even iniplcinents of 
death. Cuirass and cannon were chased by Ceorgio da Ghisi; 
spoon and salt-cellar were modelled by (i!ellini; plates and salvers 
as well as tapestry-hangings were designed by Raivhacl, horn¬ 
books and costumes by Julio Romano. ' This, the bright jvei uxl 
of Leo X. and Cfiarles V., when Italy and Spain were adorned 
with creations of genius, was most dark and fatal to fine 
art in Germany and England. There, while the chisel in 
the Peninsula was busy on forms of beauty, the ))ick-axe 
was energetic in destruction. Spain at that moment held the 
balance of power in the old world in one liand, and the gold of 
the new world in the other, and her rulers both fnnn j)rinci})le 
Jind policy stood forth as foes to the Reformation, in whifdi they 
beheld not only reform but revolution. Clinging to civil and 
religious despotism, they anned themselves as champions of the 
Vatican, whose policy has ever been to enslave mankind. Hence 
while Spain adojtted the classical style, because prevalent in 
Rome, and to an extent which makes it a distinctive architectural 
leaiure, second only to the Moorish, it was spurned in England, 
precisely because savouring of its authors. Our nJormation not 
only swept away religious edifices of former construction, but 
})revented the erection of new ones ; nor was any comjvensation 
offered even by the Holbeins and .Johns of Padua, and other 
architects of domestic residences, since the habits of a damp c'old 
climate are opposed to the Oriental and Sjtanish court-yard, the 
open Cfdonnade, staircase, and vast saloons, of which the Penin¬ 
sula presents such unrivalled examjdes. 

The twilight which preceded this new style was as short and 
beautiful as that which ushers in the rising sun of Castile, It 
was marked by a fusion of the Gothic in all its florid maturity 
with the delicate arabesque that Raphael had disinterred from 
the baths of Titus, and which found a kindred soil in semi-Arab 
Spain. 1 hus the glorious end of the Gothic rivalled its brilliant 
youth, when it intermingled its crockets and pinnacles with 
Moorish forms and ornaments. Gothic architecture was not des¬ 
tined to know corruption, like the classical. Worthy of its Chris¬ 
tian prerogative it died the death of a martyr full of hope; it had 
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jini^ressed steadily in power and beauty, and now set in one blaze 
oi’ radiance, f?ivin«: way to a successor full of pomp and promise. 

The princely heir to such departed greatness came recom¬ 
mended to the Spaniard by many tics and sympathies;—Ro¬ 
man in birth, chivalrous and ostentatious in character, he was 
w(dcomed by a people whose boast was imj)lilat adherence to the 
Vatican, and whose besetting sin is'external display. Hence the 
vapidity with which the anihesipie spread over the Peninsula, 
and the vari(‘ly of phrases by which it is known. It was first 
(‘ailed the Grmv-RornuHo, from being a revival of ihe^ practice of 
those nations, and because the earliest Spanish work on the 
subj(}ct was entitled " Medidas del liovuwo' This now rare volume 
was first j)ublishcd at 'J'oledo, in 1520, by Diego de Sagredo. and 
contains engraved admeasuremt^nts, working plans and details 
taken from the edifices of classical aiuitjuif^s with rules and 
extracts from Viti nvius. Anotlnn* and most appro])riate term is 
La Arquitectura Platcresca, the silvtirsmith's style—since the 
jiiinute chasings and infinite ornaments recalled the elaborate 
works of the D’Ar])hes and other artists in plate, the Cellinis, in 
whom Spain, the mistress of the mines of Peru, was pre- 
(nninent; and when we bcliold the rich chisellings of this period, 
lavished over marble f'a(;ade and spandril, and sparkling under a 
gilding sun or frosting moon, the effect is that of a })latcau set 
out for the banqinitsof Olymjius. This plateresque arabesque is 
also known in Spain as the style of Bc.rruriiiefe, by whom it was 
carried to unexampled perfection, and who has stamped the 
maimer and cpocli with his own name and impress. He was 
born in old ('aslile in I4b0, and died at Toledo in 1561 j in 
youth he studied at Plorcnc<^ under Michael Angelo, and, like his 
master, was at once a painter, sculptor, and architect; he was 
unequalled in sepulchral monuments and altar-screens, tliose Re- 
tabloHOx reredosses for which S])ainisso distinguished. The other 
most eminent artists of this fascinating school are Gaspar de Tor- 
desillas, Xainete, Riafio, Diego de Sdoe, Daniel Forinent, Felipe 
de Viguniy, Villalparido, Christobal de Andino, Celina, Martin 
de Gainza, and i\ic families of Covarrubias, Valdelvira, and Ruiz. 

There is scarcely a cathedral city in Spain which does not 
abound in ineiuorials of this period, when prelate and prince vied 
in erecting monuments, which now appear disproportionate; such 
is the present jioverty and ‘ silence, the worst symptom a town can 
have.’ In Spain, as in the East, the time-honoured and well- 
selected capitals of older kings have shrivelled away—the source 
of their life having been cut off by the change of residence of a 
despot, to whose vanity, caprice and convenience they wcie 
sacrificed. Tlie finest specimens of the Groico^Romano style 
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exist at Toledo in the Sa. Cruz, S"* Juan de la Penitcncia, the 
quire and chapel de los Reyes Nuevos in the cathedral; in the 
cathedral and chapter-houses at Seville; in the colleges of Cuenca 
and El Arzobispo at Salamanca; in the chapel of San lldefonso; 
at Alcala de Henares; in the altar-screens of the cathedrals of 
Huescaand Zavagofti; in those neglected museums, those hitherto 
umvorkcd mines of art, the cathedrals of Cuenca and Siguenza; 
in the cloisters of Guadalupe, Ona, lluerla, San Gregorio at 
Valladolid, and Lupiaua near Guadalajara, 

The plateresque mansions arc equally numerous; and it must 
he confessed that these gay arabesques anti warlike Roman deco¬ 
rations arc belter suited to the court-yards and banqueting halls 
of chivalrous magnificence than to the cloister and refectory of 
the monk, or the altar and tomb of the (>hristian priest. The 
Caesars, cupids, s#tyrs, tritons, and battle-axes mingle incon¬ 
gruously with the cowls, ro])es, and racks of martyrs, with the 
crosier and cross, emblems of peace and religion. Among the 
richest examples of these lay edifices may be cited the Casa del 
Ayuntamiento at Seville ; the mansions of Monterey and Alniarza 
at Salamanca—‘the Duke’ lodged in the latter one—the arch¬ 
bishop’s palace at Alcala de Honarcs; the houses of Vargas at 
Toledo; of the Cohos at Ubeda; of Caraza at Seville; of 
Zaporta at Zaragoza; of Salicofras at Valencia; of Dusai at 
Barcelona, They indeed alioundeverywhere, sadly abandoned, by 
tasteless absentee proprietors, to the cobwebs of the unjust 
stewards, who creep like mean insects into the vacant shell of a 
nobler animal; on them too, however, the vials of foreign wrath 
have been poured out to the dregs, when armed hordes bemired 
them as banacks. 

J'he arabc^sque style, too brilliant to be long-lived, arose a 
fashion, and passed away like a meteor. It died with Charles V., 
whose Spanish chivalry was mingled with a Flemish, German, 
and Italian element. Philip II., liis successor, an old Castilian 
to the backbone, serious and bigoted in creed, pure and refined 
in taste, soon pruned an art which bordered on meretriciousness 
and paganism. The builder of the old colourless Escorial took 
refuge in the chaste Doric, the favourite order of his great 
architect Herrera, who, like his contemporary Palladio, gave his 
name to his style and fixed an epoch. While the Italian revelled in 
the beautiful Corinthian, the Spaniard courted a Spartan sim¬ 
plicity: his cathedral at Valladolid (1585), and still more his 
masterpiece, the chapel of the Escoi*ial (1503), are unrivalled 
triumphs of majestic breadth, unadorned solemnity, and archi¬ 
tectural proportion. Appointed by Philip the minister of public 
Avorks, the plans of every building were first submitted to his 
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approval; with Inin, and his pupils the Mora’s, the architecture 
<>1 Spain came to% close, as did her greatness. The clay-foolcd 
t’olossus never rallied after the defeat of the invincible Armada; 
although so long as the grim old man lived, and boasted that 
from the foot of his mountain he made himself obeyed with a slip 
of paper in the new world and the old one, a dread habitual to 
Enrojic survived the reality of strength, as the firmament is dyed 
with crimson after the sun has set. The age of his feeble priest- 
ridden heir, Philip III., was that of our pedant James I., when 
orders piled above orders, as in the Schools at Oxford, denoted, like 
the Septizonia of Rome, a decay of art. Matters grew even worse 
under Philip IV., a careless voluptuary; wdiosc son Charles II., 
iiiijiotent in body, imbecile in intellect, and fit ruler of an effete 
dynasty, handed over the sceptre of Castile to the Bourbon. His 
was the age of our Charles II,, \vhen taste was vile and morals 
corrupt; when llie golden bribes an<l gilded Rococo of Louis 
XIV. tyrannised over England and Spain: when Italy with her 
Guariiii’s and Borromini’s, Naples with her guylias and gaudy 
extravagancies, furnished a new infection of conceit and the 
absurd—‘ le deguut du beau amene le gout du singulierand 
Spain, saleil with Herrera, turned to prey on foreign garbage. 
'J'hen licence succeeded to rule, and everything became a lie; the 
age was one of gold in metal, but of lead in art, and never 
was religion more crusted over w^ith tinsel ceremonials, or more 
stripped of realities; never was the temple more prostituted by 
Pagan, than by bunglers who, cfilling themselves artists, made up 
witli barbaric ornament their want of sentiment and design. 

The terms by which Spaniards denounce this degraded style 
arc. derivetl fnan Jose Clmrriymra of Salamanca, who, with Pedro 
de Ribera, is an heresiarch no less hateful to the Roman classicist 
of the Peninsula tlian Luther is to their Roman Catholics. The 
master, as is usual in heresies, was outheroded by his disciples, 
Narciso Tom6, Geroniino Barbas, Simon Cavilan, and others— 
no raggionam do loro. I'hcy peopled churches with abortions, 
which, once their priests’ pride, like bigotry, is now their disgrace. 
From these at least England was saved by her Protestantism, 
where Wren, a late reflection of Herrera, was imitating, if he 
could not rival, his classical style. The Churriguerists were 
cursed w^iih a depraved mvention^ which seldom succeeds in 
an art so fixed as is architecture. Stone and iron, wood and 
solid substances were now tortured, in defiance of material and 
propriety, into sculptured pictures of spirits of the air, sunbeams, 
and etberial Iransparences; forests of Sorian pine were carved into 
fricassees of flying angels, and daubed with gold-leaf. Madrid, 
although deficient in fine Homan, Moorish, Gothic, and Cinque 
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Cento art, is rich in this Rococo, which came well devised for a 
fuiigus town that sprouted out of the decay ol^the older capitals. 
A pet specimen is the facade of the hospital de San Fernando at 
Madrid, erected by Ribera in 1726, which certainly entitles both 
inventor and admirer to an admission into Bedlam. Another 
jjeiii is the Trasparente in the Toledan Cathedral, constructed by 
Tome, in 1723, and then considered the eighth wonder of the 
world. 


As the court set the fashion, scarcely an edifice in Spain escaped 
these harpies, who were worthily succ;ceded by Royal Academi¬ 
cians. These, with their chairs, chains, and centralisation, were the 


inventions of Philip V., who came, according to Cean-Berinudez, 
himself an R.A., to crush ignorance and false taste with a strong 
arm. lie created an artistical Inquisition, which watched over 
architectural heresies, and whose approval was requisite before 
any new edifice could be erected. Thus the intellect of the 
nation was fettered by conventionalities, and every opening closed 
against private judgment and individual mind. Coldly correct 
and classically dull, tliese retrospective censors endeavoured to 
resuscitate an alien artificial style, whicli neither afiected the 
Spaniard at large by associations with the past, nor by intrinsic ex- 
ccllcnc(», nor by conformance with existing wants, creed, and social 
habits; hence the soulless, savourless piles of commonjdace, the 
feeble veneerings of the ideas of other ages and men, that weigh 
upon the Peninsula, and bear the mark of the beast. The 
apostles of this learned eclectic mediocrity was V^mlura Rodri¬ 
guez, the Mengs of brick and mortar. I'o him, the ‘restorer of 
Spanish art,’ succeeded Juan de Villa-nueva, who fixed, says liis 
friend Ceari-Bermudez, 'its most brilliant epoch.’ Few, how¬ 
ever, who glance at the heavy Masco of Madrid will agree in this 
culogium. ‘ Tous les genres sout bons, hors le genre ennuyeux,’ 
If these bores in building be right, then your Berruguete, your 
Herrera was a blockhead—‘rien, pas ineme academicien.’ 

These pedants not only prevented the restoration of the Gothic 
and national styles, as occurred with us, where Anglo-Saxon 
energy has shaken off the foreign incubus as the lion does a 
reptile from his mane, but encouraged the mutilation of many of 
the grandest works of better men and periods. Churches and 
cathedrals, wherever the clergy were rich and tasteless, were re¬ 
modelled and 'beautified:’ Grecian faqades were stuck on to 
Gothic fronts, until insides and outsides were alike shorn of unity 
and propriety—witness the incongruities which disfigure the an¬ 
cient cathedrals of Lugo, Pamplona, Gerona, Badajuz, Valencia. 

The first modern building in Spain is the royal palace at 
Madrid, which was erected for Philip V. by Sachetii, an architect 
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of Turin. It is ^altogether Italian in its merits anti demerits, 
and as perfectly un-Spanish as are the two summer residences of 
the Bourbon: that at La Granja being the work of Juvara, a 
Sicilian—the other at Aranjuez done by Bonavia, a Lombard, 
l^hilip V. presided at both, and there is no mistake in their ultra- 
French character. 

Jt results from what we have shown, that the best period of 
S])anish architecture proper began with the thirteenth century 
and closed with the sixteenth. During that interval the economical 
condition of the country was favourable to costly works, in which 
the moral and ornamental principle prevailed over the utilitarian; 
power and wealth were centered in the hands of the few, who 
were enabled to raise great works out of their —the sole 

source, says the pithy proverb, of such undertakings, dc toque 
sobra —since, where ju*operty is subdivided among middling classes, 
a provision for absolute necessities consumes a limited income. 
Then building for base lucre and profit was scorned by rich kings, 
prelates, and j)nnces, who erected palaces and (Vithcdrals, but 
permitted no ‘ unhandsome’ cotton-mill to come betwixt the wind 
and their nobility. I'hus the primates of Toledo ennobletl their 
single province with more fine art than all the twenty-nine and 
more United States can club together. Nor has S])ain, since 
churcli ami state have been repubheanized and iinpovcTished, 
raised anything that will survive. Her institutions of old, and 
their erections have been pulled down; her age of cathedrals 
has passed away, but that of railways has not commenced, except 
on jiaper. 71ic Peninsula is now strewed with ruins, the fruits of a 
double visitation, when the toe of the Spanish liberal tr{)d on the 
heel of the Gallic invader. 'Jlie religious zeal of our refurmalion 
and puritanic outbreak has indeed in like manner twice ravaged 
Kngland, but the blows were dealt at intervals. Time again, the 
great healer, has mantled our scars with ivy and shed a poetry 
and picturesqueness over the ruins. In Spain, the raw wounds 
gape, bleeding in the hideousness of recent murder. Again, these 
atrocities were perpetrated in England before the; days of re¬ 
vived archaeological taste, and were clone by enemies of Rome; 
and of all that Rome bad approved, during a fierce struggle of 
rival faiths;—whereas in Spain, destruction has been active when 
elsewhere restoration was busy, and the foul deeds were done by 
those who called themselves Roman Catholics as well as the 
leaders of European civilization. 

That battle however must be deadly where none survive, and 
it must be confessed that the supply of spiritual architecture in 
Spain was extravagantly disproportionate to the scanty population. 
Thus, previously to the war of independence, a city such as 
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Seville possessed more than 140 churches; the number of con¬ 
vents and nunneries in most large towns averaged from 40 to 50; 
while other monasteries were scattered all over the land, wherever 
sunny vine-slopes or rich plains and pasture suited cowled retire¬ 
ment, and attracted ascetic and mendicant devotion. They, with 
their good and bad, their fine arts and rank superstitions, are 
gone, and it is to the cathedrals, the collegiate and parish churches, 
that tli<? student of Spanish architecture must chiefly turn ; of 
the former some SO yet remain, the latter must be counted by 
ten thousands. 

I'hese metropolitan cathedrals offer a mother’s example find 
model to the daughter parish-churches. They do not lie dead 
and idle as tombs. The door of these houses of God is open, 
as his ear and mcjrcy to all and always. There is no tariff of 
fees hung up to scare the poor; native and stranger, Romanist and 
Protestant, enter alike, free as the air and light of heaven; hearty 
and wide is the portal’s welcome which invites the saint and 
repels not the sinner. Here, when the sudden still voice is heard, 
the warning may be realized at once; to day, now% and in the 
j>lacc where prayer is offered up the best. There is no risk of 
sanding life with good intentions: no need of putting off to a more 
convenient season, when greedy vergers, the tax-gatherers of 

‘ Uxorious Canons and prolific Deans/ 
w ill creep out of their spider-holes and unlock—the price of ad¬ 
mittance having been first paid—their spiked gratings. None 
here deny a gratuitous glance to rich man or pauper, whether 
corning to bow dow^i in penitence, or to elevate the mind with the 
glory and magnificence of religious architecture. So says the 
‘ Spanish Red Book,’—and we hope the new Dean of Westminster 
will read its sermon in full, on some drizzling day when he can 
steal a moment from his Album Graecuin. 


Art, VII.—1. Observations on the Present State of our National 
Defences. By the Lord Viscount Ranelagh. London, 1845. 

2. Warrant of Vdth Deceynher, 1845. Published by authority of 
the Queen. 

3. Harfs Quartoi'ly Army-List, 

W E would fain hope that, in spite of sundry appearances 
to the contrary, the peace of the Christian world is not on the 
point of being disturbed. All the energies of all the governments 
and nations in Europe seem to be directed to nobler purposes 
than war. They are rivals now in the race of civilization, each 
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striving to take the lead in the adoption of measures which shall 
diffuse knowledge and open up the channels of commerce; and 
if here and there a little clashing of interests or of apparent inte¬ 
rests occur, they are all wise enough to submit their grievances 
to a better arbitration than that of the sword. In America, like¬ 
wise, notwithstanding the insane insolence of the rabble, and the 
unwise language of the government, we hope and believe that the 
most influential classes of the nation are too sagacious, and loo 
virtuous also, not to be the friends of equity and of peace. 

Meanwhile, in this month of February, 184G, the note of 
military preparation rings throughout the United Kingdoms 
with a shar])cr tone than it lias emitted for many a long day. 
Our arsenals, dockyards, foundries, powder-mills, are all alive 
with workmen. The great naval stations from the Medway to 
the Tamar present such scenes as only the men of a jiassing 
generation have witnessed. Along the course of the Channel, 
harbours of refuge are marked out for construction, such as 
shall afford shelter to our shipping jigainst the attempts of an 
enemy, not less than against the elements. And for the better 
defence of these, as well as for the general protection of the 
coasting trade, guard-frigates, propellable by steam, arc con¬ 
structed out of razed 74’gun ships; to put which in a state of 
efiicicncy the most strenuous exertions are made. As to our sea¬ 
going fleet, it is a match for the luivics of all the rest of the world 
])ut together. Not to speak of such floating castles as the Queen, 
tlie Formidable, and the St, Vincent, it appears to us that to our 
steam-navy alone, nothing either afloat or along the sea-board 
of any country under heaven could offer successful resistance. 
Moreover, that we may be in some sort secure at home, as well as 
capable of annoying our enemies abroad, large numbers of hands 
arc cinjiloyed in the strengthening of our old coast defences and 
the construction of new ones. Portsmouth and Plymouth ])rcseni 
a more formidable front to the sea than ever they did. The lines 
which are to cover the dockyard at Sheerncss and the arsenal at 
VV’^oolwich are marke<l out; and, in addition to the corps of armed 
])(»nsioners—10,000 strong—which has of late sprung up, and of 
which the importance is incalculable, a reinforcement of 9000 
men to the regular army has been determined upon. And last, 
though not least, the militia is about to be resuscitated. 

What can be the meaning of all this ? Are we deceived in the 
liope which we have ventured to express as to the peaceable temper 
of the world; and, being on the eve of a war, are wc making such 
preparations as shall hinder it from becoming a little one? A 
stranger arriving among us from some remote country Wi)uld 
naturally suppose so; and, in spite of the good faith which cha¬ 
racterizes 
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racterizes the dealings of our government with foreign powers, it 
is possible that the timid or the jealous among our allies, if any 
such there be, may entertain a similar suspicion. But we beg to 
assure both parties that they are mistaken. England is not at 
this moment taking a single step which common prudence and a 
just regard to her own safety does not require. She is merely 
adapting her means to the circumstances of the times on whicii 
she has fallen. She is striving to keep pace with the progress of 
the age, and taking due account, and no more, of the necessities 
which the altered state of the world imposes upon her. England, 
being (among other things) a great commercial country, is averse 
to war, the great enemy of the trade of Nations. Her colonial 
empire is too weighty for her strength already; she cannot, there- 
Ibrc, harbour the slightest desire to extend it. But what slie 
possesses she feels that it is her duty to keep; and, above all, 
it is necessary that she should be in a condition to defend her¬ 
self effectually from any sudden blow, should it be struck at her 
vitals. 

A moment’s thought will convince every unprejudiced inquirer 
that up almost to the present moment the English governrneul 
lias not sufficiently attended to these matters. While science was 
achieving over nature triumphs which even now may be, and pro¬ 
bably are, but the forerunners of greater triumphs still, our rulers 
seem to have considered that our insular position and the nr- 
knowlodged superiority of our fleets continued to secure to us 
the same exemption from attack, boili at home and abroad, lliat 
we used to enjoy <luring the late war. It never appears to have 
occurred to them till of late, that the sea on whic*li our fathers 
depended has ceased to form an impassable ditch round the islaral 
of fireat Britain itself; and that for enemies who may make up 
their minds to a sudden attempt on our detached military posts in 
either hemisphere, it constitutes, in point of fact, a safe and easy 
way by which to approach them. What would have become of 
Malta, for example, a few years ago, had the quarrel between 
Lord Palmerston and M. Thiers deepened but a little? There 
was a critical time when the harbour of Valotta could not show 
so much as a sloop of war within its anchorage. The guns upon 
the ramparts, besides being of small calibre, had become, through 
age and the effect of weather, well nigh unserviceable ; of artillery- 
men there were scarce sufficient in the place to fire a double 
salute; and the infantry of tlie garrison consisted of a single 
weak battalion. What would have happened had the French 
fleet from the Dardanelles suddenly steered—as was expected by 
both parlies—in a hostile spirit thither? Indeed, what would have 
taken place in England itself, had the 20,000 men, whom the 
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French are known to have kept in hand, embarked suddenly in 
the fleet of steamboats which lay at Cherbourp:, and passed over 
to the coast of Hampshire? We happen to know that at the 
moment when this bold stroke was meditated, the sole repre¬ 
sentative of England’s gallant navy in Portsmouth and at Spithead 
was the Victory; and we need not stop to add, that neither the 
glories which surround that time-honoured name, nor the handful 
of troops which lay behind the lines, could have hindered the 
entire destruction of our most important dockyard, or interposed 
any serious hindrance to the infirch of its destroyers upon London. 

The military preparations which England is now making arc 
but the unavoidable results of circumstances. We have already 
felt, and do not desire to have the truth more practically demon¬ 
strated to us, that the application of steam to tlie purposes of 
locomotion has entirely changed our position as a military power* 
Not only are we liable to sudden descents, for to these w e were 
always more or less exposed, though wc rarely sufi'ered from 
them, but a dark night or a Channel fog would enable an enter- 
j)rising enemy, circumstances otherwise favouring liini, to throw 
thirty, forty, even a hundrt’d thousand men upon our shores, 
without our having any means to prevent it. For it is not now as 
it used to be a quarter of a century ago, that the manoeuvre to 
concentrate an army on the opposite coast would put the English 
government sufficiently on its guard, and alTonl time to counter¬ 
work the jmjject of an invasion. France will SfK>n be as much . 
intersected by railways as England. Her capital is already con¬ 
nected by them with some of her frontier towns, at least in part, 
and will soon be entirely connected with all; and railways, as Sir 
Willoughby Gordon can vouch, arc quite as available for troops 
and the munitions of war as for peaceable citizens and their mei- 
chandise. An operation, therefore, which in former times it re¬ 
quired a fortnight to accomjilish, will soon be brought within the 
compass of a lew hours ; and the effects of this change, as they 
must bear upon us, supposing a rupture to take place, there needs 
very little foresight to discover. 

To carry 40,000 men across the narrow seas, supposing that 
no more serious obstacles than nature offers stood in the way, 
would be the easiest thing in the world. From Brest to Fal¬ 
mouth twelve hours steaming carries us.* Dunkirk is scarce seven 
hours from the mouth of the Thames; Cherbourg is about the 

* The expense to which our neighbours have gone, aiitl the care winch they liave 
taken, to fortify and improve the harbours at Krest and Cherbourg, are well known to 
all intelligent travellers. Both stations niuy now bid defiance to insult; and either is 
capacious enough to alielter a steain-rtect of tonnage sufficient to carry a hundred thou¬ 
sand men anywhere. 
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same from Spithead. From Boulogne and Calais to tlie open 
shore between Ramsgate and Walmer you may pass in three 
hours; from Dieppe to Brighton in six. Suppose, then, that 
some change should occur in the feelings of our neighbours 
towards us. Suppose Lord Palmerston to embellish once more 
the Foreign Office; or the present wise and dexterous King 
of the French to die; or the war party in France to gain tlie 
ascendant; or any one of the thousand accidents to occur which, 
without blame being attributable anywhere, may excite the 
jealousy or wound the pride of a sensitive people—-suppose 
some mishap of this sort to befall, and France to get into a 
sudden fury, is there, among all our readers, one individual 
so innocent as to suppose that she would bully and bluster, as 
the Americans do, for a year without striking? No such thing. 
Our friends in Paris are as well aware ns we, that the only 
chance which France has of success in war with England she 
must seek at the beginning. Accordingly, let warlike counsels 
once prevail in the Tuileries, and the first intimation which we 
receive of impending liostilities will come, if we be off our guard, 
in the shape of a report that a French army has landed. We 
may have our suspicions awakened before the storm burst; and 
our cruisers may be directed to keep a good look-out, and to 
observe, as far as they are permitted, all that is going on in the 
harbours on the other side of the Channel; but even if they ascer¬ 
tain that there is a mighty bustle there, and that steam-vessels of 
all sorts and sizes are collecting, will it be competent to us so 
much as to remonstrate? The French are but adopting the same 
precautions which we adopt ourselves. They are getting their 
traders, and it may be their steam-frigates also, into places of 
safety, and may well take offence if we presume to question the 
propriety of their doing so. Neither have we the means, suji- 
posing the moral right to be with us, of hindering them from 
doing what they will with their own, by the establishment of a 
blockade. Nothing will be found to Lave been more entirely 
altered by steam than the system of blockades on the European 
roasts. A sudden storm will disperse your blockading squadron, 
whether it consist of steamers or of sailing vessels; and before it 
can come together again, every boat from all the harbours along 
the shore has put to sea. Some of them you may fall in with in 
the course even of a three hours’ voyage, but others will escape; 
and if the attempt be made under cover of night, the chances 
are that all will escape. Besides, our neiglibours, having made 
up their minds for a brush, will scarcely choose for the moment 
of telling us so a period when the British fleet happens to be 
assembled in force either in our own ports or in front of theirs. 

On 
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On the contrary, lhey«vill do all that art can do to cajole us, till 
the calls of service in other parts of the world shall have carried our 
navy to a distance, and then rush into action with a celerity which 
admits of no cogitation over plans of defence as yet immature. 

It is known in Paris that, on such a day last week, a powerful 
Ili’itish squadron sailed from Spithead for New York, Another 
squadron had departed previously for the Gulf of Mexico—a third 
for the coast of China—a fourth for the Mediterranean. In a 
moment secret orders are despatched to all the steam ships in all 
the harbours in the Channel to have their crews on board, and 
their steam np. Platforms arc at hand; and the vessels are all 
so arranged that the communications between them may be direct 
and easy. Finally, the hour of high-tide, or whatever else may 
aflord the best facilities, is calculated; and punctual to a moment, 
by the mere laying on of additional carriages on each line, there 
come pouring from Paris, and all the military stations intermediate 
between Paris and the coast, as many troops as it may be judged 
expedient to compromise. We use this term rather than the 
milder word ‘ risk,* because compromised, to a certainty, the in¬ 
vading army would be, whether it mustered ten, or twenty, or fifty 
thousand bayonets. John Bull, though frightened at first (as 
well he might be if the Government were to leave him in his 
jircsent stale), would soon set his blood boiling, and woe be to 
the strangers, however numerous or well commanded, against 
whom he may bring his undisciplined might. But who can 
endure to think of the extent of damage that might be wrought 
at the opening of the campaign; and who that knows the French 
character—the enthusiasm, the devoted gallantry of her troops— 
will hesitate to believe that there are forty thousand men, twice 
told, in her standing army of three or four hundred thousand, who 
would esteem it an honour and a privilege to burn Portsmouth and 
Ciiatham and Sbeerness, even if they were assured that in their 
blood the flames which they had kindled would be extinguished ? 

It is because both the executive and the legislature are alive 
to the importance of these truths, that the one has proposed and 
the other readily consented to the military preparations which are 
going on in all quarters. We recognise the necessity of placing 
ourselves towards other nations in the same relative position 6f 
preparedness, and therefore of security, which we have long 
occupied. 

Among the various arrangements agreed upon, there are two 
of which we are anxious to speak—not in the main because of the 
resources in men which they may place, if well managed, at the 
ilisposal of the Government—but because we consider the indtetnse 
of the standing army, and still more the revision of the hlilitia 
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laws, as presenting^ a fit occasion for taking a general survey of 
the condition of the British soldier, as regards his moral con¬ 
dition and the care that is bestowed upon his necessary comforts 
wliile the inhabitant of a peaceful barrack. How far either 
the one of these arrangements or the other, or both, will render 
us competent to meet a European war, should it come suddenl}, 
must depend upon circumstances, which are not yet made public. 
For example, if the militia, whether balloted for or by any other 
means enrolled, are not to be embodied at all; or, being em¬ 
bodied, are to be kept out for the eight-and-twenty days’ training, 
provided for by the old law, and no more; then we must take 
the liberty of observing, that the addition of nine or ten thou¬ 
sand men to the regular army will do very little good. We want 
forty thousand at the least—we positively cannot do with a smaller 
number—in order to put the army in a becoming state of effi¬ 
ciency even for home service. Our troops are so harassed by 
the severity of the home duty, and the pressure of colonial service 
is so great and so incessant, that the physical strength of the men 
cannot much longer sustain it. Doubtless, you may lighten these 
burthens considerably by reinforcing the army to the extent pro¬ 
posed, or even with less. But if you desire to remedy a defect in 
our military system, the evil consequences of which will never 
become apparent to the uninslructed till they are felt, you must 
go far beyond the measure which it has been proposed to adopt. 
Look round you and observe how we are destroying the military 
efficiency of the best appointed. Lest, drilled army in the world, by 
our manner of using it. Our soldiers are so disseminated, our 
corps so broken up, that if any of them ever felt the force of the 
most important principle in military science—wc mean a sense of 
mutual dependance—they must all be in danger of forgetting it. 
We cannot keep so much as regiments in hand. We occujiy 
large towns and manufacturing districts with detachments of com¬ 
panies. As to workine brigades, far more divisions together, 
that, except at a very lew of our principal garrisons, is out of 
the question. Now it might just as reasonably be expected of 
a stone-mason, who has all his life long been employed in building 
barns, and stables, and garden-walls, that he shall be able to design 
and execute a structure on the scale of the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, as of an officer who has never witnessed military operations 
on a greater scale than in the manrruvring of a squadron, or a 
company, or a battalion, that he shall be fit to direct the move¬ 
ments of a great army, should it be intrusted to him. We repeat, 
then, that if we are to have nothing more than a trifling increase* 
to the standing army of nine thousand men—however useful these 
may prove in accelerating or rendering more regular our colonial 
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reliefs, they will, with reference to the necessary improvement of 
onr military system, accomplish nothing. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to the truth, that the period is 
aj)pr()aching when the first law of nature—the law of self-defence, 
which is as operative upon nations as upon individuals—-'will 
compel our government to disregard, and therefore to eradicate, 
tlie dislike to military service, which forms so conspicuous a feature 
ill the character of the people of England. The theory of the 
law, as it has stood for centuries, is excellent, 'J'he law holds that 
every British subject, unless he be incapacitated by bodily or 
mental infirmity, or is employed in the service of the altar or of 
the throne, or in the education of youth, is liable to be called out, 
and armed and employed in the defence of the' realm, should 
foreign or domestic enemies threaten it: and we deceive our¬ 
selves if we imagine that the progress of events may not bring us, 
and that shortly too, to deal with the law as with more than a 
theory. The world is happily at peace ; but let a gun be fired 
in anger, eitlier in Europe or in America, and the necessity of 
embodying, and ktreplng permanently under arms, a portion at 
least of the youth of the country becomes apparent. Now we do 
not pretend to see behind the curtain, neither would we be under¬ 
stood as speaking any other opinion than our own, but it does 
strike us that a more convenient season than the present for 
putting into order the machine with which we may by and by be 
obliged to work could not be conceived. The whole civilized 
world knows that we meditate a revision of the militia laws. Most 
people, both here and elsewhere, expect that a ballot will ulti¬ 
mately take place; and we defy any human being to guess at the 
number of serviceable men whom it is likely to set forth as avail¬ 
able. Probaby we shall not overrate the military population of 
I'mgland and Scotland, considered apart from Ireland, at a milHoti 
of men. Now a million of soldiers wc could never require under 
any circumstances; indeed, with our huge Debt upon us, wc 
could hardly maintain them; but a hundred and twenty thousand 
names are surely not too many for a country like this to have 
on its muster-roll, as those of persons on whom, when the need 
arises, the Government may call. At the same time, considering 
that we have a regular army, and that, though inadequate in point 
of numbers, it is composed of excellent materials, he must he 
very greedy of military parade indeed who should desire, the 
peace of the world being unbroken, to withdraw one hundred and 
twenty thousand civilians from their ordinary occupations. For 
our own share we want only a third part of this number; but 
we do want to render them useful while we have them. 

Without slopping to inquire how far it might be advisable to 
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interfere with ancient county arrangements, by treating the 
militia as a national rather than a local force, our opinion is 
that we shall do well if we divide the hundred and twenty-thou¬ 
sand men, whom we assume the ballot to have given us, into 
three classes—one of which may be called out for permanent 
though not severe service, while the other two are kept in 
reserve. The immediate consequence of this would be: first, 
the general ballot, next a drawing of lots among those chosen 
by Irallut, John, James, and Thomas are all drawn in the 
village of Puddledock for the militia—they are stout fellows 
and equally good-humoured, but they are not all wanted; they 
therefore put their hands simultaneously into the constable’s hat 
and draw fresh ])apers. That of John is inscribed number 1, 
that of James number 2, that of Thomas number 3. John is the 
favoured youth whom his country requires to Serve her; and he 
slings his bundle over liis shoulder and sets olF for the general 
rendezvous. He is in excellent spirits, however, for he has only 
three years to serve, and his service as a militia-man will not carry 
him beyond the limits of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
islands adjacent. Meanwhile, James and 'Fhomas go back to the 
plough or the loom; and both are read)^, in the event of anything 
happening, such as John’s removal out of the active battalion, to 
move onwards. That which may happen does happen; John likes 
soldiering, and extends the limits of his service, or else he dies, as 
all men must some day or anotlier; whereupon James takes up 
the musket and fills his place, while Thomas moves from class 3 
to class 2. As to class 3, that can never exhaust itself, because 
a ballot lakes place every year, whereby it is kept complete. 

With respect, again, to the manner of officering these militia 
battalions, there can, we conceive, be but one opinion. Let 
nothing be done to sever the friendly# connexion that subsists in 
our towns and country ]>laces between the higher and humbler 
ranks of society. Choose, therefore, the officers for your dormant 
battalions exclusively from among country gentlemen, and gen¬ 
tlemen in business and in professions; for it is not to be over¬ 
looked that classes 2 and 3, though undisturbed from year’s end 
to yearns end, are, as far as regards the enrolment of their names, 
as much regimented as class 1. At the same time make these 
gentlemen aware that, except in the event of war, they need not 
be afraid of being interfered with; and the more to convince 
them of this, give them their parchment commissions, but let no 
pay accompany the gift. The consequence will be that they, like 
the privates, will pursue their ordinary occupations without taking 
the trouble to provide even swords—unless indeed with an eye to 
Her Majesty’s Levee, Meanwhile, for many excellent reasons, and 
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among the rest as a measure of economy, choose at least a moiety 
of the oificers that are to be put over your active battalions from 
the Lalf-pay list. Your colonels it may be well tb select from the 
class of society which mainly supplies them at present. Noble¬ 
men and gentlemen of large slake in the country do best at the 
head of militia regiments; but all the majors (and one major for 
each battalion is sufficient) had belter be brought in from the line, 
as well as the adjutants, and one half, at least, both of the captains 
and the subalterns. Of course you must look to the same source, 
or else to the pension-list, for your non-commissioned officers 
and drummers in the first instance; for it is manifest that your 
battalions will he brought into a serviceable slate by persons 
familiar with the routine of drill, in half the time that would be 
necessary if you were to commit a body of raw recruits to the care 
of officers and non-commissioned officers as uninstructed in military 
matters as themselves. 

It is not, however, exclusively to considerations such as these, 
that, in the view whic^h wc have ventured to lake of so important 
a subject, we would be understood as looking. Doubtless a 
militia force, raised, officered, and kept up on some such plan as 
this, would prove of incalculable value as an army of reserve, while 
the facilities which it would afford of practising our regular trot)ps 
in the operations, which war, when it comes, will force upon them, 
cannot be too much commended. But it would do the stale 
good service in other ways than these. Every military man 
knows, that the system by which the British army is at present 
recruited answers its intended purpose very imperfectly, and 
is both morally and financially bad. We cannot get men as 
fast as we want them. There is scarcely a regiment in the 
s(!rvice which can boast at this moment of having its csta- 
lilishment complete; and, though the standard has lately been 
lowered, and there is a talk of lowering it still further, we do 
not believe that the machine will be found to work much more 
cleverly- Perhaps we ought not, as good citizens, to lament this. 
It affords complete proof of the general prosperity of the country, 
of the competition that there is, not for labour, but for labourers ; 
and, as a necessary result, of the high rate of wages which 
labourers receive. But, looking to what may come, and what 
must be guarded against in our intercourse with foreign nations, 
the circumstance is startling. Besides, the recruits which we do 
get, as they seldom come to us from the more respectable portions 
of the poorer classes, so they cost the countiy a larger amount per 
man than Mr. Hume has ever, wc suspect, taken the trouble to 
calculate. What with the pay of an extensive recruiting staff, the 
rewards to officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates for 
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successful recruiting, bounties on enlistment, fees on attestation, 
and so forth, the fact, we suspect, is that each tatterdemalion who 
struts post the Horse Guards, with a bunch of ribbons stuck in liis 
crownless bat, has been the means of absorbing, ere he takes a 
musket in his hand, as much public money as would maintain an 
agricultural labourer and his family, at the current rate of wages 
in the best managed parish, a quarter of a year. And then 
consider by what process it is that this expensive prize is won. 
Recruiting for the army, as it is now conducted, begins in 
falsehood, continues in intemperance, and ends in remorse. The 
cleverest recruiting sergeant is he who possesses the readiest 
knack of deceiving the unwary at the outset, and keeping liiiii 
from the power of thought by liquor, or otherwise, till the work 
IS done—and he awakes to find that he has become a soldier for 
life. Do we blame individuals for this?—certainly not, except 
in a degree. The fault lies in the system, which again has its 
origin in the excessive regard for the freedom of the subject, with 
which our Constitution is imbued, and which, unless some very 
urgent cause arise, the law will not allow the sovereign to inter¬ 
fere with. The question then is, cannot some better method of 
recruiting be devised ? ’ and believing that it can, wc point to a 
militia, organized as wc propose to organize it, and say ‘ Tlierc is 
your proper nursery for the line,’ Moreover, ours is no idle guess 
originating in mere theory. We have the experience of the past 
to appeal to ; and, remembering how entirely tr)wards the t^losc 
of the late war, the regular army was recruited from militia 
regiments, we feel that we are justified in counting upon similar 
results, provided proper steps be laJicn to ensure them. For it 
is a fact, which every man cognizant in military matters will 
vouch for, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, distaste to 
the service is evinced by young men only while they arc under¬ 
going their apprenticeship- Drill is then incessant, and lh<^ 
restraints of military discipline upon those heretofore unac¬ 
customed to it, press severely. But after the one has been 
surmounted, and the other comes to be understood, there is a 
charm in the roving and careless life whicdi they lead, which soon 
attaches the young men to their profession. And, inasmuch as 
ouf militia-man must of necessity undergo the same process of 
drill and military restraint with his comrade of the line, we venture 
to predict, that however disgusted he may be at the outset, be will 
become, ere the expiration of his second year’s service, so much 
in love with the red coat and brown bess, that the difficulty will 
be to hinder him from going over prematurely to the regular 
army, not in prevailing upon him to take this step at all. A very 
little encouragement, namely, a small bounty, some trifling ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantafyo of pay, such as the late warrant offers, with the assuranc:e 
of a ])cnsion in old age, will get as many volunteers from the 
militia as the line will require; and {bv keeping up the militia 
to its recognised strength our plan has provided by the annual 
ballot and the transfer by degrees of the men belonging to the 
lowest into the highest class among the battalions of reserve. 

It is not worth while to pursue this*part of our subject farther, 
or to set forth in detail the considerations which lead us to con¬ 
clude tliat the privileges which are conceded to rank and station 
in other countries ought Hot to be denied to them in this. In 
France, where the conscription law is very rigid, no objection is 
offered to the providiu/g of substitutes by persons drawn, if they 
can find them; and we do not see why to gentlemen of large 
fortune, to professional men, and persons engaged in trade, the 
same facilities should not be afforded here. Militia clubs and 
mutual assurance companies, as they arc called, stand, to be sure, 
open to objection. They impose a heavy and a constant drain 
xi])on the resources of the poor men who subscribe to them, and 
lliey would, if they were carried too far, defeat or hamper tlic 
]>ur])ose for which the militia-law exists. But if the wealthy 
tradesman, or manufacturer, or the professional man, or the 
country gentleman, prefer paying any sum, from ten to a hundred 
pounds, to a poor neighbour, in order that the latter may serve 
w hile he abides at home—the state sustains no damage, while 
the individual hired to take his place in the ranks is by so much 
the better off. Neither need we pause to explain that the means 
of remedying an injustice, which we believe to be more apparent 
than real, in the working and issues of the ballot-system, are at 
liand. The income-tax maTces the government pretty well ac- 
(juainied with the extent of the pecuniary means of each of the 
(Queen’s subjects. And we sec no reason wliy a money-scale 
should not be made out, so that the wealthy shall pay a fine,* if 
(IraAvn, over and above providing his substitute, while the poor 
give all that they have to give, their personal service. Finally, 
in order to obviate objections on the score of the sufferings im¬ 
posed on families by taking away the husband from his wife, and 
the father from his children, we would, in times of peace, fix the 
military age between the years of eighteen and twenty-five. Few 
men marry, fewer still can have large families, under twenty-five 
years of age; and of young men under twenty-one we venture to 
say that a ballot would give in this country a hundred and fifty 
thousand at the least. If the drain upon the treasury in main¬ 
taining forty thousand militia be considerable, the money which is 

* The produce ufsucU (hios, or the interest accruing from it, might be Allied to tlie 
support of the wives and families of men drawn ami actually serving. • 
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expended in the payment, clolliingr, and feeding of this description 
of troops—all abides in the country and gives a great impulse to 
trade. But we need not dwell longer upon these matters. If 
the militia be embodied by ballot, or beat of drum, or in any 
other way, the government is surely bound to render the mode of 
their existence as comfortable as shall be consistent with the due 
preservation of discipline. And if no such embodiment take 
place, surely the line need not on that account be overlooked. 

We have no great faith in the judgments of those who believe 
that, so long as the present system of recruiting continues, it will 
be possible to fill up the vacancies that occur in our regular regi¬ 
ments from a better description of young men than now supply 
them. In a country where labour is both abundant and largely 
remunerated, and personal independence is prized almost beyond 
its legitimate value, it is vain to expect that, except here and 
there as it were by accident, any except the idle or the 
dissolute will enlist. Moreover, as if it were expressly desired to 
throw every conceivable impediment in the way of enlisting, there 
is not an arrangement under the crown, having for its end the 
preservation of the public peace, or the advancement of the public 
convenience, which does not interfere with the efficiency of the 
recruiting officer and his party. Elsewhere, in France, in Ger¬ 
many, and indeed all over Europe, the police, whether civic or 
rural, is composed of men who have served, for a period more or 
less extended, in the regular army. In England not only is this 
rule unknown, but the nature of our service, and the prejudices 
which operate in regard to it, render such an arrangement impos¬ 
sible. It seems never to have occurred to the authorities at the 
Horse Guards or the War Office that one of the most effective 
bounties which they could offer to recruits, would be the assurance 
that, if they conducted themselves well for ten or tw'clve years, 
they should he engaged by the General Post-Office as letter- 
carriers, or transferred to the metropolitan police, or to the 
Peelers, as they are called in Ireland, or to any other force of 
the same description, in which the selection of the men rests witli 
the crown. On the contrary, the most vigorous and best- 
conducted young men in the country are locked up by the Post- 
Mastcr-Gencral, Mr. Mayne, and Colonel Maegregor^ and so 
well are they^provided for, that a thousand tunes on the key- 
bugle, or even on the bag-pipe, will never lure them away from 
their comfortable lodgings or their not less comfortable berths in 
Scotland Yard or the Liberties, We cannot, in short, bring 
ourselves to credit that, except by some marked and radical 
change of system, we shall ever succeed in getting the ranks of 
the regular army filled by men of a better sort. But it does 
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not therefore follow that we are not to take some pains in the 
moral discipline of our recruits after we get them. 

A vast majority of our soldiers join their regiments under 
nineteen years of age. What is to prevent our taking these lads 
in hands and not only drilling them till they become smart and 
active soldiers, but educating and otherwise training them, so 
that they shall turn out good members of society—intelligent, 
well-behaved, and capable, when they return home^ of giving a 
tone to the manners of the village or the street? They come 
to us at the very period of life when the moral and intellectual 
natures of men are the most susceptible of cultivation. They 
feel, as soon as they cross the barrack-gate, that they have en¬ 
tered upon a new state of existence. They are docile as children 
—anxious, for the most part, to please—afraid of giving of¬ 
fence—-eager to get into the good graces of their superiors. 
Why is not advantage taken of these circumstances to communi¬ 
cate to them such knowledge as shall enlarge their %iinds, 
confirm their better principles, and induce in them such habits 
and tastes as may by degrees render them proof against the 
temptations to which the nature of their calling exposes them? 
Because the military mind in this country has not kept pace 
with the civil niind, nor with the military mind of France, 
nor with that even of Prussia. For while we, in civil life, 
and our neighbours in military life, seem to be alive to the 
truth that, cecteris paribus, a man who can read and write 
and find gratification in a search after knowledge, is a belter 
man than a mere animal—in the military circles of merry 
England the mind of the private soldier is hardly accounted of at 
all,, and the consequence is, that with the best system of squad 
drill and battalion parade manoeuvre, ours is perhaps, as regards 
its infantry and cavalry, the least intelligent army in the world. 
Moreover another result attends this lack of regard to the soldier's 
education, that in our handful of troops there is a greater amount 
of crime, originating chiefly in intemperance, than in the largest 
of the continental armies—we had almost said than in any two of 
them put together. Why should this state of things contimle? 
Are our men universally unteachahle—mere things of flesh and 
blood, and destitute of minds ? Surely not. There is as much 
natural intelligence among the soldiers of England as among 
those of any nation under the sun; and where common care is 
taken to work upon it, it proves quite as susceptible of culture. 

The British army may be divided, in the aggregate, into two de¬ 
scriptions of force, one of which is known as the army of the line, 
the other as the scientific corps. For our present purpose, it 
will suffice to include under the former of these heads all our 
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regimenU of horse and foot, whether they be ranked in the army- 
list as guards, or numbered regiments, or colonial corps. The 
scientific corps comprises the Royal Regiment of Artillery—which 
is composed of a horse brigade and nine battalions of foot—and 
the regiment of Royal Sappers and Miners, officered by gentle¬ 
men of the Royal Engineers. It would be difficult to conceive u 
more striking contrast than is presented in the comparative in¬ 
telligence of these bodies, Of their relative efficiency in parade and 
review movements we do not desire to speak. If our infantry and 
cavalry excel in these, our artillery, it will be admitted, come in no 
respect behind them; and the sappers, in their own peculiar dc- 
j)artments, defy competition. We are looking beyond operations 
which, however interesting to behold, do not require any super¬ 
excellence of head eithtH- to direct or to perform. How stand 
our scientific corps in regard to intelligence and correct beha¬ 
viour? We answer, that nothing in all the world can surpass 
them. *As regards general intelligence, it is greater and more 
universally diffused among these cor])s than in any equal number 
of persons belonging to the same station of life, seek for them in 
what part of England you may. And if we descend to individuals, 
we can assure the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, that any 
day he may choose to visit the Arsenal at Woolwich, he will find 
among the privates of either of these noble corps, men from 
whose conversation even he may gather valuable information. 
The non-commissioned officers and privates of the regiments of 
Sappers and Royal Artillery constitute, wc may venture to assort, 
the most respectable body of men in the British army. Exceptions 
of course occur, and on the score of morals they are more numerous 
than could be wished; but there, not less than with reference to 
intellect, the rule is in the men's favour. Some of them are 
deeply read in the mathematics. The plans and models exe¬ 
cuted by others would do no discredit to the Academy. Yet 
these men are taken from the self-same classes which supply our 
infantry and cavalry with recruits. Why sliould there be so 
marked a difference between them ? 

The day that a recruit joins either the artillery or the sappers, he 
is not only sent to drill, but to school. If he can neither read nor 
write when enlisted, he begins with the alphabet; and is kej)t 
at bis book till he has mastered it. He is then led on, partly 
by the direction of his commanding officer, partly by the force of 
the example which his comrades set him, to reach at one branch 
of higher education after another, till in the end he becomes such 
as we have described him to be—not only a first-rate soldier, but 
a well informed and intelligent man, who has too much honest 
pri^ in himself to sink into the condition of a blackguard. 


Look 
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]jook now to the youth who hat cast ia his lot with one of our 
regiments of the line. He is picked Up, say at Guildford or 
Norwich. He is kept in a state of more than half intoxication/ 
for pc*rhaps three days successively; he is then marched or 
shipped, as the case may be, to Ltjndon, and examined and passed 
at the general rendezvous in Westminster. He proceeds thence 
to Canterbury, or Chatham, or the Isle of Wight; and being 
clothed in comfortable dark grey trowsers, and a shell jacket, his 
professional education begins. In what does it consist? For 
three, four, or five hours every day, he practises the goose-step, 
his facings, and his wheelings. By and bye he marches in slow 
and quick time, forms division, sub-division, and so forth. The 
firelock is then put into his hands, which he learns to toss 
about and to wield with all imaginable facility;—and finally he is 
paraded with the battalion, and moves with precision and celerity 
as a portion of the mass. Is this all? Does our recruit’s mili¬ 
tary education carry him no farther ? No, this is not quite all. 
He is taught how to walk and stand as a sentry; to salute officers 
aiH’ording to their respective ranks, and challenge persons who 
may ajiproach his post, whether they come as friends or as in¬ 
truders—and then he is indeed a perfect soldier. Whether he 
ran read or write—whether there be any mind in him at all—or 
any power of exercising it; whether he be of vicious or virtuous 
tastes—sober or drunken—nobody, so long as he contrives not to 
got reported to his officers, tliiiiks of inquiring. A machine he 
is, or rather a minute fragment of a machine—which is assumed to 
he perfect, because it twists and turns on a level surface with 
marvellous exactitude; and a machine he may remain to the end 
of his existence, for aught that any human being connected with 
or set over him seems to care. 

Wo appeal to every commanding officer in the army, and to the 
lieads of departments at the Horse Guards, whether the difliculty 
at this moment of finding good non-commissioned officers in all 
the regiments of the line be not excessive. Men enough there 
are in each who can read, and write, and keep accounts; but 
these will be found, in almost all instances, to have enlisted coin- 
parativcly late in life; and to have taken the step because they 
were damaged in other matters, as well as in their circumstances. 
They may be sufficiently educated, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, to act even as pay-sei^eants, or orderly-room clerks; but 
lliey almost always turn out to be such fellows that no depend¬ 
ence whatever ban be placed upon them. Meanwhile many 
an ingenuous and well-disposed youth is permitted to stiffen into 
manhood, with a mind as little cultivated as it was when he first 
put on the uniform, while his tastes, for the sheer lack of some 
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Tietter excitement, are continoaliy deteriorating. And yet there 
is not a regiment in the service which has not its regimental 
school, and its regimental schoolmaster paid and rated as a 
sergeant. What do they accomplish ? 

Nothing, or next to nothing: for this obvious reason, that the 
same obstacle which stands in the way of supplying our corps 
with efficient non-commissioned officers, renders it impossible to 
find in the ranks men competent, except in very rare instances, 
to execute the functions of a schoolmaster. If you get a man of 
character enough for the purpose, the chances arc that his intel¬ 
lectual acquirements are defective. If you get a scholar, he either 
turns out a drunkard, or being wanted in the paymaster’s office 
or the adjutant’s orderly-room, he is taken away, and the school 
is left to shift for itself. Besides, not one of them all—not the 
best read, and most willing among them, understands, as ho 
ought to do, the art of teaching. He may train his pupils to 
write tolerable hands, and to say the multiplication table, and to 
read with correctness a chapter of the New Testament; but to 
bring their minds as well as their members into working condi¬ 
tion, is not in him ; because he has never himself been taugiit 
how to teach. Accordingly, the attendance of adults in our 
regimental schools is for the most part wretchedly meagre ; and 
forasmuch as they go to school at all onl^ that they may become 
eligible for the rank of corporal and serjeant, their attention is 
devoted exclusively to writing and to accounts, in which some of 
them make considerable progress. Reading they cultivate tu 
such a slender extent, that it is never either edifying or satis¬ 
factory to Examine them ; and as to any thing beyond the mere 
spelling of words, they hardly seem to ime^ine that, by them at 
least, it is attainable. 

Regimental schools began in our service about the year 1812, 
or a little earlier. They were the result of the stir which was 
made by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster to introduce to general 
notice what each of these solemn bores claimed as his own system 
of instruction ; and were designed for the benefit, not of the sol¬ 
diers, young or old, but of the children of the married men who 
might be permitted to carry their families about with them. Wc 
do not imagine that in those days the idea of teaching our adults 
to read was ever entertained in the army ; at least, the only book 
of school regulations which ever came out under the authority of 
the commander-in-chicf takes no notice at all of any such contin- 
gency. And in truth, the book of which we speak is a curiosity 
in its way. It seems to have been printed in 1811. It was com¬ 
piled by Dr. Dakins, then chaplain to the household brigade, 
out of the larger and well-known treatise of Bell; and is stron^ 

in 
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in the assurances^ which were then oommonly given, that nobody 
desired, by over-education, to revolutionize the world. It copies, 
as might be exr^cted, all the quac^ary, as well as the really good 
points of Dr. Bell’s plan. The ihonitory system, with its out¬ 
ward show of bustle, and its inward lack of usefulness, is of course 
adopted; and the shorter Catechism, with Ostervald's abridgment 
of the Holy Scriptures, limit the progress which the scholars 
arc expected to make in philosophy, human and divine. We are 
not aware that Dr. Dakins's book, to which the Duke of York 
gave the impress of his sanction, has ever been superseded ; 
and we are therefore bound to believe that, though very little 
known anywhere, it continues in point of fact to be the school 
regulation book of the British army to this day.* 

Meanwhile the same benevolent and illustrious prince, who 
took such pains to educate the boys and girls that followed their 
fathers’ regiments, founded at Chelsea a noble institution, where 
should be provided, for soldiers’ orphans, as well as for the sons 
and daughters of men serving abroad, a place of shelter, as well 
ns of instruction up to a certain number. A similar asylum, 
though on a more limited scale, grew up under similar auspices at 
Southampton, where, not longer ago than a year or two, it died a 
natural death. And at Kihnainham, near Dublin, a third struck 
root. They were all, as was fitting, placed under the sui>erin- 
lendence of military officers. Each*had its chaplain and a full 
complement of teachers and nurses for the training and proper 
treatment of the inmates; and except that they have ceased to 
afford shelter to girls, the two that still survive—though with 
numbers materially reduced—survive on their primitive mcKlel. 
We will confine our attention, for the sake of perspicuity, to one; 
and Chelsea is nearer at hand than Kilmainham. 

The Royal Military Asylum, or Duke of York’s School, at 
Chelsea, was built to accommodate twelve hundred children; and 
the staff was calculated on a liberal scale, so as to deal fairly by 
this number. The number has been gradually reduced since the 
jjcace to three hundred, but the staff remains just as the Duke of 
York arranged it. We find no fault with this. Every func¬ 
tionary within that huge pile has from the first, and to the utmost 
(extent of his ability, done his duty. Three successive command¬ 
ants; two adjutants, of whom the second (Captain Sibornc, an 
honoured name) is now in office,—surgeon, assistant-surgeon, 


^ Half-yearly reports of the oondition of regimental eobools are sent In regularly to 
the Adjvilant-CTeaerars OSice. They are uniformly, we understand, coN/««r </< rose, 
mid answer, among other questions, this, * Is the school of the regiment conducted 
according to regulation If’ nhat is the regulationt Is it Dr. Dakins’s (listillatiou df 
Dr. Bell? 
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dispenser, comptroller, steward, matron, and we know not how 
many more—all deserve the praise which they have received. 
As to the chaplain, it is impossible to speak too warmly of him. 
He still abides at his post—^the fathe)^ of the institution, and re¬ 
garded as such by many a broken-down pensioner, who first 
learned from him how to worship God, and rightly to understand 
what was due to himself and to his neighbour. Why the Govern¬ 
ment should have left Mr. Clarke throughout so many years in a 
place of extreme labour and very inadequate remuneration, we do 
not know: but.this we do know, that it has been through no fault 
of the Commissioners, who have repeatedly recommended him to 
the Crown for preferment. Still, while we admit all this, and 
desire especially to testify to the diligence with which the children 
have from the first been grounded by Mr. Clarke in the doctrines 
of their faith, we must add that, looking at the Asylum as a place 
of education, it is not now what it should be. The School is 
conducted in 1840 on precisely the same plan which came into 
operation in 1810. No attempt whatever has been made to 
keep pace >^’ith the spirit of the age, either in the manner of 
conveying instruction, or in the amount of instruction com¬ 
municated. On the contrary, as the teachers continue to be 
selected from among discharged non-commissioned officers of the 
army—who know nothing themselves except how to read and 
write and do the first foua rules of arithmetic—it is manifest, 
that beyond the power of mecbanically performing similar feats 
they can hardly pretend to carry their pupils. History, geo¬ 
graphy, etymology, grammar, are like the occult sciences to tlu* 
students in the Duke of York’s School, They read, but neither 
understand correctly tlie meanings of the w’ords, nor retain au)- 
satisfactory recollection of the purport of their lessons. As to 
geometry, algebra, mental arithmetic, and so forth, such things 
have for them no existence; while the intelligence which is stirroil 
in proportion as minds are trained to reflect, and from a compari¬ 
son of ideas to draw inferences for themselves, lies with them 
throughout their whole course dormant. We have already stat(»d 
that in one department, and it is a most important one, the edu¬ 
cation of these orphans is well attended to; but in all other 
respects, we regret to say, that the school of the Royal Militaiy 
Asylum, Chelsea, is very far indeed behind the point at which, 
considering the progress which education is making everywhcT(' 
else, it ought by this time to have arrived. 

Time was when the school of which we are constrained to speak 
thus lightly, was regarded as a model for imitation by all the na¬ 
tional schools in the empire. It was Dr. Hell’s pet institution, 
which he used to visit continually, and into which he managed to 
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infuse a large measure of hts own spirit. Iiidee<l« to such perfec¬ 
tion was the art of teaching supposed to be there carrieth that 
thitiier from all the regiments' itk the service non-commissioned 
€)fficers were sent, in order that they might acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the business of a schoolmaster, and be in a condition 
to open with effect the schools that were about to be formed in 
their respective corps. Now whatever we may think of the nature 
of the lore thus communicated, there cannot be two opinions re¬ 
specting the wisdom of the method adopted to convey it. Forty 
years ago the world had begun to understand, what it now knows 
much more perfectly, that men are seldom lK)rn schoolmasters 
any more than they are born shipbuilders; that teaching is a great 
art which requires study and method to compass, and that method 
is the result of training, without which there mjiy be a plethora of 
knowledge, yet no faculty at all of communicating. Iflie Duke 
of York did, therefore, a wise thing when he sent his candidates 
for the office of schoolmaster to study the art at the institution 
where it was assunie<l to be best understood; and the consequence 
was that of the excellency of regimental schools, .as compared 
with village schools—then principally kept by dames—wc never 
in the early part of the present century heard enough. 

The army thirty or forty years ago had thus the start, in some 
sort, of the rest of the community. Of adults, indeed—that is, of 
the soldiers themselves—no account was taken ; but their children 
were introduced into schools where they certainly learned more 
than they could have done had their fathers remained at home. 
I’he progress of events has reversed this order of things. The 
schools connected with the army—from that at Chelsea, to the 
school of the last regiment which has returned in a disorganized 
state from the East—are miserably behind. All the schools of 
all well-regulated parishes in the kingdom have passed them by; 
and, what is worse, continue to render the interval between them 
every day wider. How is this ? Because, up to the present mo¬ 
ment, the attention of the proper authorities has not been drawn 
to the subject. There can be no disposition—there is none—on 
the part of the Horse Guards or the War Office to sanction such 
an order of things: and that both the Government and the House 
of Commons take an interest in the mental culture of the soldier, 
is proved by the readiness with which grants sought for such an 
object by the one, are voted by the other. Moreover, when wc 
thus speak of regimental schools, we beg to be understood as 
keeping our eye upon some admirable exceptions. 7’’he schools 
of the regiments of the Guards—particularly of the Blues and of 
the Grenadier and Coldstream regiments—are as well managed 
as, under existing circumstances, they could be; yet the school¬ 
masters 
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masters in the Guards, though in a far more favourable position 
than their brother functionaries of the Line, have serious incon¬ 
veniences to contend against. N^ot ei barrack, even in London, 
has its school-house regularly set apart; and in point of furniture 
and general equipment all are wanting. In like manner we 
could name half-a-dozen Line regiments, or more, in which, 
thanks to the zeal and good sense of individual officers, the most 
has b©en made of a bad system.* But these are the exceptions 
to the rule, for nothing can be conceived more defective, both in 
theory and practice, than the regimental school system of the 
British army. Whatever education is bestowed in one of these 
(and heaven knows it is for the most part little enough) goes 
to the soldiers’ children, not to the soldiers themselves. The 
latter, it is true, may avail themselves of the schoolmaster's 
services if they please, but there is no constraint put upon them, 
nor any great moral influence used for the purpose of leading 
them to the path of knowledge. Now we consider this to be im¬ 
politic, if it be not positively unjust; for there is no living man to 
whom a good education seems to hold out the prospect of greater 
advantage than to a soldier. 

Every one who has taken the trouble to inquire into the fate of 
our soldiers after they have retired upon their pensions, knows 
that there is the most striking difference between the positions of 
the few who quit the r<anks in some degree educated, and those 
of the many. Both classes, from their habits in the service, arc 
averse to hard work:—both—whatever their moral characters may 
be—are willing to add something to their incomes. For the dis¬ 
charged man soon discovers that it is one thing to be paid at the 
rate of a shilling a day, with a home and many other necessaries 
provided, and quite another to depend absolutely upon this pit¬ 
tance, or upon less. The uneducated soldier, however, can find 
no opening. He lacks strength for daily labour, and skill and 
ingenuity for anything else. He therefore establishes himself in 
some miserable lodging, and, with a wife, and it may be a family, 
alternately commits excesses, and starves upon what the govern¬ 
ment may allow him. If he turn to anything at all, it is to that 


* It may leem invidious to draw distinctions, but common justice requires (but 
we should specify the school of tlie Second Battalion, Royal Reg^iment, which Major 
Rennet has formed, ^ Tliat excellent man and officer, whtMe behaviour on ft lute 
occasion when the wing of his regiment which he commanded suffered shipwreck, 
is generally known and appreciated, has taken infinite pains with the sclioid; and die 
consequence is, (hat it is spoken of, wherever the battalion goes, as a model. The 
master he got from the corps of Sappers, and he has gone to coiisideralde personal 
expense In aiding him. But is it fair or just to throw such a burthen on individual 
officers? We may likewise mention Col. Mountain's school in the aCth, and Col. 
Muimim*s in the 69th regiments—they are both admirable. 
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which stands at the very bottom of the scale of industrial occu-' 
pation—hand-loom weaving—for we take no account on the pre¬ 
sent occasion of tailors and shoemakers, they being, in every 
sense of the word, educated men. 

The educated soldier, on the contrary, the pensioner who can 
read and write and keep accounts, seldom mils, provided his 
character be good, of finding respectable emplo 3 'iTient. Observe 
how many pensioners—men who have retired from the regular 
army—are employed as ])olicemen on railways, or superintendents 
of such police, or as light porters, or as headmen in mills and 
factories. For such situations all the habits of his professional 
existence peculiarly qualify the soldier. He is trained to be faith¬ 
ful, and knows lliat duty, be it what it may, ought never to be 
performed carelessly. What, a respectable member of society he 
becomes, and bow comfortable is bis botne and tbe condition of 
its inmates. Now if we looked no further than this; if we took 
into account only the good that we are working for the men them¬ 
selves, after their country shall have taken j^ll that it wants out of 
them, does it not become our duty to educate our soldiers, at 
least so far as that they shall not, as soon as they quit their 
colours, degenerate into the nuisances which society too often 
finds them ? Surely this is so. But there are better reasons still 
for the view of tbe subject which we are taking. 

The warrant of December last offers many and powerful in¬ 
ducements to the soldier of the line to conduct himself properly. 
It is a humane, and therefore a politic enactment; and the 
assurance which it holds forth of a desire on the part of 
Government to encourage men in the ranks to aspire after the 
attainment of commissions cannot be loo much commended. 
Seeing that tlie average of promotions from the ranks is already 
about one per regiment in every four years, it is surely not 
too much to expect that when the value of the new warrant 
comes to be understood, it will increase very considerably. But 
does not the Secretary-al-War perceive—we write it with all 
respect and good feeling towards one who has the soldiers^ 
interests deeply at heart—that to tell men how willing you are 
to pay for their outfit as soon as they work their way to com¬ 
missions—is idle, unless you at the same time furnish them with 
the means of becoming qualified to hold commissions? Mr. Sid¬ 
ney Herbert must see that the only way to raise the tone of the 
army, and to improve the condition of its members both morally 
and physically, is to educate the army. We arc confident that 
the right honourable gentleman does not require to be reminded 
of these truths by us or by any one, after the pains which he 
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look with the Naval School at Greeatfrich, and the reformations 
which he wrought in that most interesting establishment. 

The first suggestion which we beg respectfully to offer is, that 
all recruits joining their regiments subsequently to some dale 
hereafter to be determined upon, shall be required, by authority, 
to attend school. With the habits in this respect of men already 
enlisted, it may not perhaps be judicious or even just to inter¬ 
fere; you took them into the service on no understanding of 
the sort—and if they take it into their heads to complain, you 
might find it difficult, in a court of equity or conscience, to rebut 
the complaint. Even with them, however—at least with the 
younger portion of them—a sensible man at the bead of a regiment 
might exercise a strong moral influence; and surely the recruits 
may be ordered to school without hesitation. That they will 
go if the commanding officer desires it, and cheerfully too, we 
entertain not the shadow of a doubt; indeed we know that among 
the artillery one of the strongest inducements which recruiting 
corporals hold out to ^oung men whom they are anxious to enlist 
is, that they will find a capital school at head-quarters. Fix your 
school-houi’s for adults at any period of the day that may be most 
convenient. There is no positive necessity for having the soldiers 
taught only in the evening. You may, if it so please you, and we 
own that, to our judgment, the arrangement would be a wise one, 
make the education of the soldier your first care, and give up only 
such hours as he may not r(?quire to the children. But however 
this may be, our notion is that all recruits, from the day that they 
join, should be sent to school. The culture of the mind will 
thus keep pace with the training of the body; and though at the 
outset the hours of drill be by this arrangement somewhat 
diminished, we are confident that at the end of six months matters 
will have found their level. Every officer or non-commissioned 
officer who has had anything to do with recruits knows that the 
young man of a comparatively cultivated understanding is far 
more easily trained than an unlettered cub. 

It is manifest, however, that before we can begin to act upon 
this principle—before we can endeavour to make his regiment or 
his depot a place of intellectual as well physical discipline to the 
young soldier—we must have at the head of every regimental 
sch»x>l in the service a master not only well educat^, but regu¬ 
larly trained, and competetit from Lis position as well as by his 
moral influence in the corps to form in some Sort the tastes and 
characters of the men placed under him. In France this matter 
is liberally and satisfactorily arranged, T'here the schoolmaster 
holds the rank of lieutenant, and every conscript comes under his 
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rliar^e as he arrives at bead-quarters; and the consequence is, that 
many a youth wlio quitted his arrondissement wholly illiterate, 
returns, after the term of his service has ex})ired, a well educated 
man. We do not think that it is necessary, or even desirable, 
to pive any such rank in our service to the re^mental school¬ 
master. But soinethinjy more than is now awarded him he clearly 
deserves, if you mean to render him what he can easily be made, 
one of tile most influential members of the corps. The school- 
niaster-sergeant will not be raised above his just level if you rank 
liiin with the sergeant-major and quarter-master-sergeant, giving 
iiira pay, and quariers, and allowances commensurate. And when 
this is done, then the question may be reconsidered, whether, 
after his atteiidant'c at school shall have been rendered com¬ 
pulsory, it will be fair to make the soldier pay, as he now does, 
for his education. 

To raise the pay and allowances of the present generation of 
schoolmaster-sergeants would, however, be a mere waste of gene¬ 
rosity. Not one out of twenty is fit for his place, and the twen¬ 
tieth, though competent to teach imperfectly all that he himself 
knows, does not know enough to undertake the sort of task 
which wc have in contemplation for him. Wc must, there¬ 
fore, before a single step is taken to fit up scliool-rooms, or to 
better the condition of schoolmasters, provide ourselves with men 
(jualified to undertake the office, and this is only to be done by 
providing for the army a college, or normal school, at which 
young men may be educated for the express purpose of ]>assing 
out of the seniiiiary to take charge of the schools of regiments. 
Will there be any difficulty in managing this? None whatever. 
There is not so inucih as the liindrancc to be got rid of which 
stands in the way of many other improvements in our social 
system. Inhere is no lack of funds. The Secretary at War and 
Paymaster General have at their disposal an enormous accumu¬ 
lation of unclaimed prize-money, which, as it belongs to the army, 
having been by the army acquired, can be applied to no other 
purjiose than the advantage, in some way or another, of the 
service. And that any higher boon could be conferred upon tlie 
army than the engrafting upon its admirable system of squad and** 
battalion drill a system of mental culture equally effective, we do 
not think that the most desperate martinet will argue,* 

ytrong in this important assurance, we look further ahead in a 
hopeful spirit, and satisfy ourselves that in order to work out our 
si^beme we must have a material building, good proi'essors, and a 

* The iiiiclaimt'U jivisse-uiimcy btlougs, by act of parliament, to Cbeleea Hospital. 
lJut Ui eijgmft oil CiioUea Hospital both our new normal school and our military asylum 
would not be a task of much difficulty. 
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children’s school^ close at band» in which our pupil teachers may 
practise the lessons which they learn. Two at least of these 
requirements are supplied at once by the Chelsea Military 
Asylum. Here is an edifice constructed for the accommodation 
of 1200 children: it contains only 300; so that two-thirds, if not 
three-fourths, of the pile stand empty. What is to hinder a 
portion of this vacant space from being converted into the sort of 
college that we want—care being taken so to fence it off from the 
boys’ wing, that except at school hours, when the authorities are 
by, there shall be no communication between the pupils of the 
higher and those of the lower academy? And as to a practising 
school, what better could be thought of than that which already 
exists, and into which the very atmosphere of our training insti¬ 
tutions will infuse a new spirit? Or supposing objections to arise 
to this arrangement—of which one presents itself immediately 
in the leasehold and fast expiring tenure on which the asylum 
is held — why not take a portion of the hundred thousand 
pounds that are available, and build therewith a college of 
our own; planting it on government ground—say on a portion 
of that which is attached to the Royal Hospital — and so 
keeping it within reach of the school of practice, and under 
the general control of the Commissioners of that establish¬ 
ment? There is no necessity to create a very expensive semi¬ 
nary. A competent principal and sub-principal—a training- 
master with an adequate staff of assistants, would suffice to 
educate, not only the young men placed immediately under them, 
but the boys in the Duke of York’s School likewise. Say that 
you determine to take no more than thirty pupil teachers into the 
seminary at a time. The extent of building required fur these, 
and for their instructors and governors, would not be great: but 
when you are about an operation of the sort, would it not be wise 
to go a little further? The lease of the ground on which the 
present Asylum stands is wearing out. In sixty years’ time or 
less, the whole will be at the orders of the Earl of Cadogaii. 
Why not anticipate the day of doom by bringing the children 
at once under the roof of your own edifice—which you may 
fit up both externally and internally on the most approved 
models, and render capable, in case of need, of any degree of 
extension ? Of course our suggestions in regard to these matters 
imply, that the existing officers of the Royal Military Asylum 
shall not be sent adrift; they may die out by degrees, or be 
pensioned off liberally—as perhaps some of them might have 
been, on the reduction in the establishment, without any great 
hurt to .the public service. As to the Asylum itself, probably the 
best plan would be to make a barrack of it for the rest of the 
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lease. Barracks are sorely needed, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis; and here is otre ready found to our 
hands. 

Having provided buildings, principal, professors, and a com¬ 
mandant (for we should place our military college, in matters of 
discipline, under military control), the next step will be to find 
students. We do not anticipate the smallest difficulty here. Hold 
out adequate inducements in the shape of pay and station—and 
plenty of intelligent young men, pupils perhaps in Mr. Jackson’s 
seminary at Battersea, or at some other like it, will enter the 
service cheerfully. But if not, all that need be done is to 
select from the regiment of sappers thirty well-conducted men, 
and to lake them at once into your seminary. They will set the 
machine a-going capitally, and in a year at the most be fit to work 
each a machine of his own in the regiment to which he may be 
sent; w'hile rare is taken at the college to bring forward suc¬ 
cessors from another source—which will prove exhaustless. 

Children are taken into the Royal Military Asylum at five, 
and are sent away at fourteen years of age. -Now from five 
to eight boys learn comparatively little; and under such teach¬ 
ers as superintend them in the Asylum they learn nothing. 
We would therefore suggest, first, that all the resi)ectable but 
ignorant sergeants who now play at school-keeping in the Asylum 
be pensioned off; and next, that the age of admission for pupils 
be raised from five to eight, and that of removal in ordinary cases 
to sixteen. You will thus have only eight years to work upon 
instead of nine, but they will be good years, good as regards both 
the comparative maturity and pliability of the boy’s mind, and 
better still as bringing him nearer to manhood ere he is pushed 
into the world. Nor ought any mistaken notions of humanity to 
interfere with this improvement. A child of eight is a heavier 
burthen to his mother, if she struggles to support him,-than a 
child of five ; but the truth is, that soldiers’ widows very seldom 
do support their children by their own exertions. When you 
receive the orphan inU) the Asylum, you are therefore saving, not 
the mother, but the union ; and as you profess to act for the 
child’s sake, it is surely better to remove him from the union at an 
age when he has become able to benefit by the advantages which 
you place within his reach, than in infancy. 

Here then we have the under-school put upon a proper footing; 
the boys ranging from eight to sixteen years of age, the masters 
chosen from among a class of persons who know how to teach. 
Keep at work, by all means, the industrial classes, which con* 
stitute the best feature in the present system of education at the 
Asylum. Do not, however, over-estimate their importance; do 

not 
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not sacrifice either to trade or to music time which may be more 
profitably employed in the cultivation of the mind. And be sure 
that you train vour lads, as much as possible, to look to the army 
as their future profession. If you act thus, you will send on 
from year to year a little batch of well-instructed and well-behaved 
young men to your corps ; and you will do more. Let the prin¬ 
cipal keep his eye upon the quickest and most intelligent lads in 
the school; and when each arrives at his sixteenth year, let him 
be transferred, if willing, to the Normal School, and there trained 
to become a regimental schoolmaster. There are absolutely no 
limits to the knowledge which these youths may acquire, or to the 
degree of proficiency in imparting it to which you may bring 
them. And as a constant succession must be kept up, so long 
as a military Asylum survives <it all, you can never be at a loss 
where to seek for educated young men to undertake the charge of 
regimental schools whenever commanding officers may apply lor 
them. 

Without stopping for the present to inquire into the details ol 
the education desirable in regimental schools, there is one point 
which we would lake the liberty of urging. Let no one be 
frightened by the notion that in educating the private soldier you 
render him of necessity a discontented and troublesome lei low. 
The over-educated man who enlists, that is to say, the broken- 
down gentleman, or shopman or attorney’s clerk, is, in a countless 
majority of cases, a pest. Being educated oat of the army, he 
comes into the army with the worst of his civilian humours exas¬ 
perated ; and quarrels, and wrangles, md disputes with everybody, 
establishing for himself the sort of chaiacter which the military 
dialect styles that of a lawyer.’ But the case is different with 
the recruit. Whatever education he may receive he r<.*ceives in 
the army, and both the matter and the manner of conveying it 
tend more and more to attach him to the service, and to render 
him grateful and submissive to his superiors. Apart Irom the 
acquisition of the arts of reading and writing, consider the multi¬ 
tude of operatious which a soldier, in front of an enemy, will be 
called upon to perform, and of which the practice in peaceable 
times cannot fail both to interest and amuse him. How many 
men in our regiments of infantry and cavalry could tie up a 
fascine, if you Avere to set him to it, or make a gabion, or lay a 
platform, or push a sap, or construct a stockade or a breastwork, 
or use his intrenching tools in a workman-like manner, or hut 
himself commodiously ? As to escalading or fortifying a Iiouse, or 
breaking loop-holes through a wall, or defending a rampart, we 
doubt whether there be a dozen men in the array—always ex¬ 
cepting those that have really seen war, and the men of the 
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soientlfic cnrp5E —who know anytbiQg at all about theso matters. 
Might it not be worth while to include a light course of training 
in such subjects within the military education of our recruits? and 
will anybody contend that at its close the young man ^^Id be 
either less fit for the active business of his culling, or more inclined 
to give trouble to his officers? 

Again, the institution of garrison libraries, for the avowed 
purpose of improving the tastes of the soldiers and furnishing 
them with recreation and instruction combined, imposes upon us 
the necessity of fitting them to take advantage of the boon. If 
out of eight hundred or a thousand men only three hundred or 
fewer can read, the library must effect in a very imperfect degree 
the purpose for which it has been esAblished. And if it further 
happen that even these three hundred men relish no works of a 
higher order than trashy novels and half-indecent narratives, it 
may be questioned whether the libraries in point of fact do more 
harm or good. Our garrison libraries contain many excellent 
works—some of them indeed far above the mark of the present 
race of readers—but these, to which wc would fain guide the 
soldiers, must bo wasted, till by a change of system in our regi¬ 
mental schools we educate our young men up to them. 

But while we thus endeavour to cultivate the intellects of our 
soldiers, and by a well-ordered chaplain’s department to nourish 
among them a reverence for religion, let us not forget that thc^ 
connexion between men’s physical and moral conditions is very 
intimate, and that you cannot take a more judicious step prepara¬ 
tory to the elevation of the latter than by improving the former, 
where it seems to require and is susceptible of improvement at 
your bands. Now as far as regards his pay, his feeding, his 
clothing, and his military equipment, the British soldier has no 
just ground of complaint. The first is ample; the second whole¬ 
some and abundant; the third not perhaps so becoming, at least 
in the infantry, as it might be made, but warm, and otherwise 
sufficient; the fourth, cumbrous beyond all question, but 
effective. We wish that we could say as much of his housing 
—and of all the different arrangements in connexion with it; but 
we cannot- 

The outward appearance of a barrack, as it has existed in this 
country for many years, must be familiar to all our readers. A 
high wall, into which is let a gateway, and possibly, if the station 
be an important one, a postern also, intervenes between the road 
or the street and the barrack-square ; which, whether it be sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by houses, or contain only a single row 
fronting the main entrance, is fenced about, and gravelled or laid 
down in grass; so that it may be fit for the recruits tq drill and 
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the regiment to parade. There is nothing repulsive in this ; but 
the reverse: neither will the external appearance of the men's 
quarters disgust you; for the house is built of brick, and the 
roof is||j^ted. But come forward and observe how the interior is 
laid out. That mass of building on which you are gazing con¬ 
tains three rows of dormitories, and nothing else. There is not 
a day-room in it; and the kitchens, or cooking-pi aces, besides 
that they stand a good way apart, are supplied with no conve¬ 
niences whatever beyond boilers and grates thrust beneath them. 
The walls, originally white-washed, are very dingy—so are the 
ceilings. The brick-flooring on the ground story is in ruts; the 
wooden staircases are by no means in a good state of repair, and 
the boards are stained with grease. Come up this flight of steps 
and enter the apartment on the right of the landing-place: it is 
a sort of saloon, wherein iron bedsteads are arranged in two rows, 
each row having the heads of the beds to the wall. They are all 
rolled up at this moment, and the bedding of each is folded ; but 
at night they are let down—and then—while Jhe lateral space be¬ 
tween each pair dues not exceed a foot and a half,—-from foot to 
foot there may be an interval of perhaps an ell. Inhere are 
shelves, as you must notice, running longitudinally over the head 
of each row, whereon the men place their knapsacks and caps; 
and the firelocks are arranged in racks against the wall, having 
pouches, bayonets, and belts slung beside them. 

The room in which we stand is the home of twelve men. 
Here they eat, sleep, and dress—as fur as any of them can be 
said to dress under cover—and here sometimes they cook also. 
H ere likewise, in bad weather, the washing of their linen takes 
place; and as the soldier’s hit is not very extensive, the operation 
is going on continually. Their cooking, whether it be performed 
over the fire yonder, or in the sort of shed or outhouse which is 
dignified by the title of the ^ men’s mess-kitchen,’ they themselves 
take it by turns to execute. So it is also in regard to the cleaning 
and sweeping of the chamber, which first takes place at an early 
hour in the morning, and is afterwards repeated at the termination 
of each meal. Now as the whole of the inmates, except the fatigue 
party, must turn out in order to let the process go on, and as they 
have no place to retire to, let the weather be as inclement as it 
may, much inconvenience, leading to worse things, is continually 
occasioned. Take the first turn out—that which occurs early in 
the morning—^and see to what it leads. 

There is not in the soldiers’ apartment a jug, a basin, a foot- 
tub, or any other convenience, of which civilized men generally 
make use. There is not, in any barrack which we happen to 
have visited> a bath-house or lavatory under cover. The men, 

however. 
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however, must wash their faces, bands, and feet ere inspected— 
Avherefore away they rush in a body to the pump, as soon as 
the bugle sounds. It may rain, snow, hail, blow; but there, 
in the open air, they must make their toilets ; and when that job 
is completed, it very seldom happens that the sleepinjr-room 
is in a fit state to receive them back. What are they to do?— 
Stand and shiver, and get their garments and shirts wet through, 
and lay the foundation of catarrhs, and, it may be, fevers?—for 
remember they have just jumped out of bed, and that even in 
the depth of winter the soldiers’ rooms are generally over¬ 
heated. They cannot do this. Therefore they move ofF one 
by one to the only place of shelter that stands open for 
them, and begin the day with paying a visit to the canteen. 
Now the canteen is a public-house—and soldiers are no 
more proof against temptation than other men; and there 
is an awkwardness in sitting or standing in a tap-roorn with¬ 
out calling for something; and so some through established 
custom, others because their comrades set the example, call 
for their glasses of gin. A single glass of gin, even when taken 
upon an empty stomach, may not make a man drunk, but it 
gives a false excitement to bis system, which requires, as soon as 
the counteraction begins, tobS stimulated again ; and this leads of 
course to a habit of tippling ; if indeed it do not bring its victim 
muddy to guard or parade, and so transfer him from the ranks to 
the black-hole, and from the black-hole to the provost prison, 
('an anything be worse than this? Yes: another and a more 
fatal result often follows. If the man pass muster at guard- 
parade, he is just as likely as not to go on drinking as soon as the 
immediate danger of detection seems to be past; and, at all 
events, whether on duty or not, there are ten chances to one that 
he who thus begins each day degenerates by degrees into a 
drunkard. Rut a drunken soldier is a ruined man. There is 
not only an end to all his chances of good-conduct-stripes, and 
so forth, but he is sure to commit crimes, sooner or later, that in¬ 
volve terrible consequences; and his entire degradation, when it 
romes, the looker-on will be able to trace back to the first drop 
of gin in the canteen. 

But we have not yet done w ith the soldier s home—for it is the 
lionic of more than the soldier. Into that same chamber, the 
non-commissioned officer—often a respectable man—or the well- 
behaved and therefore favoured private, conducts his newly- 
married wife, and informs her that she must sleep in one of these 
iron bedsteads, without so much as a curtain interposed between 
her and the strange men that occupy beds on either side of her. 
What shall we say of the outrage which is thus offered to the 
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wife’s delicacy, if she have any; or the effect that must he pro¬ 
duced upon her moral nature, while she is forced to overhear 
the ribald talk of a dozen roug^h youngr bachelors?* What shall 
we say of the state of her feelings till she have become utterly 
hardened, while a dozen men, every night and every morning, 
are stripping and dressing in her very presence ? Or shall we 
ask what the husband feels when his duty comes for guard, and 
he is forced to leave his wife alone in such a place? But worse 
remains behind. Will the reader believe that here also, when her 
days are numbered, the poor wretch brings into the world her 
husband’s child ? Yet so it is ; for there is a rule in the service— 
never, we believe, deviated from—that regimental hospitals shall 
be used exclusively by soldiers; and hence the soldiers wife, if 
she bo too delicate to submit to nature’s great law in a crowd, 
must seek retirement, provided she can afford to pay for it, out¬ 
side the barrack-gates. Now we know that it is the policy—a 
wise policy too—of those in higli places to discourage as much as 
possible the marriage of soldiers. A soldier encumbered with a 
wife and family almost always loses zeal; and if he maiTy with¬ 
out the permission of the commanding officer, he loses flesh also. 
Whenever you see a miserable half-starved looking creature in 
the ranks, you may put him dowA as one of the unfortunates 
whose wives are not recognised in the corps. But a certain num¬ 
ber of women the rules of the service do provide for; and they 
are eminently useful both in camp and in quarters. Why not 
(having admitted them into barracks) afford to them at least de¬ 
cent accommodation there ? We arc not now pleading for the 
universal adoption of what are called married quarters. It gene¬ 
rally happens that the best man in the ro(«n—the non-commis¬ 
sioned officer, for example—is the married man; and discipline 
requires that he should sleep where the others do, that he may 
be ready for all emergencies; but it would not much interfere 
with the capabilities of the apartment if a double portion of space 
w'ere assigned to him, and his bed surrounded by a light wooden 
screen, so as to ensure to his wife some degree of privacy. And 
surely the removal of the woman at the season of her accouche¬ 
ment to the regimental hospital, even if the practice involve the 
fitting up of some small ward apart from the rest, is not too much 
to ask for her. 

It will not do, however, to limit our improvement of the men’s 
quarters to this—important as we consider the step to be. They 

* We remember a verse in a Highland mess-song :— 

‘ Frae wa’ t6 wa’, in doable raw, 

Like herrings on a plate— 

The loss that ligs amang tiie loons, 

My ti'oth, she’ll no be blate.’ 
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must be furnished universally with lavatories, where the men may 
wash and dress with comfort and under cover.* Day-rooms must 
be added, where the men may eat their meals, and be at liberty 
to sit down as often as they feel inclined to rest, without poing 
into company. Better kitchens must be built, as well as laun¬ 
dries, where the men’s linen shall be well washed and got up, and 
the whole edifice cleansed both in its interior and exterior more 
frequently. J'hat the government is beginning to see these 
matters in their true light is proved by the increased care which 
tiiey bestow upon the construction of the new barracks that are 
here and there in progress. But we must not overlook the bar¬ 
racks that already exist, because the only effect of making the 
soldier feel what comfort is in one of these improved places, 
which are few, will be to render him doubly discontented with 
the inconveniences and discomforts of the old, which are many. 
And above all, and before all, there must be a universal remo¬ 
delling of canteens. It is not fair—it is morally as well as politi¬ 
cally wrong—to plant a gin-shop in every military station, and to 
imprison and otherwise punish the men for making too free with 
liquor; for it is a mere delusion to speak of canteens, constituted 
as they are, as safety-valves. We have no right to assume that 
our soldiers must l)e drunken; and we are without excuse m 
long as, believing this propensity to be in them, we do not adopt 
every conceivable expedient witli a view to overcome it. 

Nobody in his senses will object to the existence of canteens. 
They are often, in places far removed from towns and villages, of 
serious use to the soldier; for there he purchases his tea, his 
(‘offee, his butter, his milk, with all the other little comforts 
which his surplus pay may bring within his reach, but which are 
not supplied directly by the quartermaster and pay-sergeant of his 
company. Let the canteens remain—only let the licence to sell 
spirits be everywhere withdrawn from them. Even beer had belter 
be excluded; but anything stronger than beer ought at once and 
for ever to be abolished. Moreover, arrange the canteens some¬ 
what differently. Fit up in each a tidy coft'ee-room, wherein coffee 
and tea alone shall be sold, and supply it, under the supervision 
of the commanding officer, with well-selected newspapers, the 


* Cunfii»are Oie stuto of the model-prison at Pentonville, in tlicsc respects, with the 
very i)ost barrack in the {{ritishi empliti: in th^ former every convenience is atforded to 
the criminal undergoing his sentence of solllury cun(inenient; in the latter—but that 
we have descrihed above. However, one more observation we feel <c.‘ified upon to 
make. Why is it that to the rooms of our young men in college at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge pro{>er accooirnudationa are not added? lleally society has got beyond the 
usages whicli still prevail at the iKtst of these places, and we doui)t whether, in the shills 
to which sludenta are often driven, the seeds of diseases that afterwards carry them off 
are not sown. 

‘ Saturday 
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' Saturday Magazine/ * Chambers’s Journal/ and such like; do 
all that you can to encourage your men to repair thither when the 
day s business is ended, that they may smoke their pipes and asso¬ 
ciate like rational beings. And here, if he be such as we hope 
some day to find him, the regimental schoolmaster will prove to 
the full as useful as in his school-room. If he be able to deliver 
a popular set of lectures on chemistry, or mechanics, or any other 
science which speaks to men’s understanding through their sight 
as well as through the sense of hearing, he may, and doubtless 
will, find ready auditors; and we venture to prophesy that as 
soon as be does so, provost-prisons and barrack-cells will become 
marvellously thinned. 

And now, before we lay aside the pen, it may not be amiss if 
we take some notice of the extent to which the intellects of the 
officers of our army are cultivated, and the care which is taken to 
qualify them, by education and otherwise, for rank and station 
in their profession. That the custom in our service of purchasing 
promotion is open to many objections, cannot, we are afraid, be 
disputed. It often appears—under existing circumstances, per¬ 
haps, it more than appears—to render the length of a man’s purse 
the grand criterion by which to try his fitness for military com¬ 
mand ; and whenever a disaster occurs in the presence of an 
enemy, there are not wanting multitudes who attribute the cala¬ 
mity, whatever it may be, to the working of this practice. Tfiere 
are, on the other hand, sundry reasons for maintaining the practice, 
into which we cannot at present enter, but to which no man who 
duly considers the structure of our society and polity can deny 
very great importance. Passing over these, one piiliy practical 
question is this:—Can the practice be got rid of without at the 
same time putting an entire stop to promotion; or if not exactly 
stopping promotion, without rendering it so tardy that his physical 
powers must fail ere any man can expect to attain to the command 
even of a regiment? We (Jo believe, with all respect for Colonel 
Mitchell, that the thing cinnot be got rid of: at the same time 
we are sure that much may be done, and ought to be done, lo 
modify it, and remove from it its most objectionable feature. 
And this conviction it is that leads to the very brief inquiry which 
we now propose concerning the sort of training which gentlemen 
ought to undergo preparatory, not alone to their introduction into 
the military service, but to their advancement in the same. 

We are not upon the whole friendly to what is called a 
professional education, as preparatory to the first commission. 
Say that on an average our youth get their ensigneies and 
cornetcies about eighteen. Our notion is, that they will find 
enough to do, provided they make themselves tolerably well 
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acquainted, before they arrive at this time of life, with the Frencli 
and German languag-es, in addition to their own, particularly if 
such acquaintance be grounded, as it ought to be, upon a know¬ 
ledge of Latin, and, if possible, of Greek. History also, and geo¬ 
graphy, the elements of mathematics, and the principles of con¬ 
stitutional and colonial law, ought to be familiar to them; so 
ought arithmetic, in which, indeed, their progress should be con¬ 
siderable; and if to their other accomplishments drawing be 
added, it will be better. The great points, however, are the lan¬ 
guages, arithmetic, mathematics, and constitutional history. With¬ 
out being able to speak and write both French and German, an 
officer in the field must always be more or less at the mercy of 
others, for these are European languages. Without a competent 
knowledge of the rules of ai'lthmelic he m\\ never be able to 
keep his own accounts or those of his company. Without being 
grounded in the elements of geometry he can neither calculate very 
closely on any subject, nor act in any case as an engineer. Without 
knowing what the laws allow and disallow, both at home and in 
our foreign possessions, he may at some critical moment commit 
himself fatally, and is disqualified from aspiring to one of the few 
prizes that are offered to him iu his calling—we mean a colonial 
government. Moreover, unless they have their minds turned 
towards these pursuits in early life, comparatively few, either 
military men or civilians, lake to them kindly in after years. 
And therefore, in preference to giving him such a smattering of 
military science as the cadet picks up during a residence from 
fourteen to sixteen or seventeen years of age at Sandhurst, we re¬ 
commend all parents who may propose to send a son into the 
army, to prepare him for his future position by bestowing upon 
him the best general education which this country and their means 
can afford. It may stand him in good stead sooner than, while 
acquiring his information, he imagines: it is sure to tell in the 
long run, both socially and profesj^ionally. For the youngest 
ensign, during times of disturbance, may be called upon to act 
as a magistrate as well as a soldier at home; and is not over¬ 
weening in Ills ambition if he aspire one day or another to repre¬ 
sent his sovereign abroad. 

The young man having his mind thus far stored, and his facul¬ 
ties sharpened by habits of study, is informed that a commission 
is ready to be bestowed upon him, by purchase or otherwise, as 
the case may be, provided he succeed in passing a moderate ex¬ 
amination before a board of officers, or others appointed for the 
jjurpose. He appears before the board—answers the questions 
that are propounded to him, is gazetted, and joii 
where he is put, as is fitting, to the same course 
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which the recruit must pass. Beyond this, moreover, he is 
taugfht holv to command a squads a section, a company, and 
finally a battalion. Daily attendance in the orderly-room is 
exacted of him, and he is required to pay, and keep his com¬ 
pany’s accounts. In a word, a thoroup^h insight is given him into 
the whole internal economy, as it is called, of the regiment; and 
with guard and orderly duty he is rendered familiar. We are 
much afraid that even this is not, according to the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of corps, required of all young officers in our service ; it con¬ 
stitutes, nevertheless, but a ]M>rtionof the training which we desire 
to impose upon them. Why should not his regiment be to the 
English subaltern what it is in the service of France and Prussia, 
and Austria—a school as well as a home? Why should not 
facilities be afforded him there of improving his acquaintance with 
modern languages, and rendering himself shilled in tactics, uiilltaiy 
drawing, surieying, field and ])erinanent fortification ? Why should 
you give a single step of promotion to any officer, be he ever so 
wealthy, unless he can pass a respectable examination in nil 
these different subjects? And as we advance higher, from a lieu¬ 
tenancy to a coin})any, and from a company to a majt)iity, we 
should raise continually the standard of our merit. Is it just or 
fair—we put the ])oliey of the arrangement out of the question 
—to push men on to situations where the lives of their fellow- 
creatures and their country’s interest must he committed to their 
discretion—without taking any pains to ascertain that they are 
not grossly “disqualified for the charge? Surely it is not; and if 
young men cannot be brought to see this, if they are eitlicr too 
indolent or loo wilful to submit to the very slight mental drudgery 
w hich is here required of them, the sooner they retire from the 
service the better. There are plenty of spirits as gallant as theirs, 
and minds more tractable, among the higher and middle 
classes to supply their place; and neither the army, nor the nation 
which expects its army to be of some use, will ever miss them. 

Two preliminary arrangements are manifestly necessary, if we 
desire to act upon some such principle as this : first, that a course 
of sludj—includingalist of booksoneach subject—shall be made 
out for the guidance of our young officers; and next, that every 
regiment in the service Shall be provided with a suj)erintendent 
of military instruction, whose duty it shall be to afford as much 
assistance as may be required to the students when they apply to 
him, as well as to lecture, at certain hours, to the young oflicersiu 
bis own room, pretty much as the tutor of one of our colleges in 
Oxford or Cambridge lectured to tlie undergraduates. There can 
be no difficulty whatever in settling the former of these points. 
The Duke of Wellington, Sir George Murray, Sir Howard 
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Douglas, Sir Charles Napier, Major-General William Napier, 
and Major-General Brown, the Deputy Adjutant-General, will 
easily, if required, make such a selection from standard works 
on strategy, castrametation, military history, and the science and 
art of war, as shall at least stimulate the curiosity of young men 
to search farther; and as the best w^orks of the sort extant 
appear to be the productions of authors who write in French 
and in German, the officer’s knowledge of these necessary lan¬ 
guages will be advanced by the same processes which advance 
his acquaintance with the theory of his profession. Neither 
ought it to be a puzzle where we are to lay our hands upon 
competent regimental military instructors. There is attached to 
each corps in our army a functionary, who, under existing circum¬ 
stances, seems to be as useful as a fifth wheel to a coach—we 
mean the second major. Make him your military instructor. 
Possibly you may find many second-majors in the service at this 
moment who possess neither the degree of knowledge, nor the 
habits of thought which would fit them for the undertaking. So 
much the worse for the British army. But inform them generally 
of your purpose—throw open to them the senior department at 
Sandhurst, and give to such as may prefer it, leave to study at 
Berlin, or any other continental military college; and at the end 
of two years the majority will return to their regiments, fully 
quahliod for the duties which you have determined to impose 
upon them. Such as cannot manage this in two )ears are mani¬ 
festly of a capacity so dull that they never ought to rise above 
their jirescul rank in the service. Give them a broad hint that 
they had better retire; and you will find plenty of captains both 
able and willing to fill up the vacancies. 

Besides bocjks, and a director of studies, there will be needed 
stations, here and there, to which, in the order of borne reliefs, 
regiments shall be marched for the purpose of practising on the 
ground attached to the barracks the lessons which they have learned 
elsewhere. Here the soldiers may work at the construction and 
attack of fortified places—the officers directing, and the Military 
Instructor superintending the whole. Here sketches may be made 
of the surrounding country, and reports as to its military capa¬ 
bilities regularly sent in; while to complete the course, ten or 
twelve thousand men ought to be assembled every autumn in a 
camp of instruction, and manceurred, infantry, cavalry, and arlil- 
lery together, for ten or twelve days at the least. We know that 
it is objected to arrangements of this sort, that the farmers and 
country gentlemen of England will oppose them; because there 
is risk of damage to the fences and plantations. Some short- 
sigfited squires and farmers may have nourished such narrow 
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notions a few years ago« but we dannot credit that, being aware 
of the revolutions which steam is every day working, any of these 
patriotic classes will hesitate in these days to incur occasional 
inconvenience and even a little damage^ rather than that the 
troops of England shall lack the means of mastering the great 
principles of their art. Moreover, are not the royal forests open 
to US—Windsor, Epping, the New Forest—and may we not 
count on having access to many waste places in Yorkshire, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland? Give us the men, and the ofVt- 
cers to command them, and the tents, and the baggage-wag¬ 
gons, and the ammunition, and the coininissariat, and we will 
find you a score of fields of operation in each of the three great 
divisions of the empire. And what is more, we will undertake to 
say, that at the end of a few seasons the whole military character 
of the people will be changed, and the Duke will find among our 
officers considerably above the half-dozen of whom he, with con¬ 
siderable hesitation, admits that if you were to put 70,000 men 
into Hyde Park, possibly they might know how to get them out 
again. 

We are not so innocent as to anticipate that these suggestions 
shall escape censure. There is a vis inertw, a disinclination to 
change, inherent in most public men, which leads them to per¬ 
severe in error often after it has been pointed out to them, and 
to defend the course which they find it convenient to take by 
very plausible arguments. In the present instance, for example, 
it will probably be said, that all these novelties arc uncalled for; 
that the British army is, both in its discipline and in the materials 
of which it is composed, precisely what it ever was; and that 
having triumphed in the late war, it needs but nii opportunity 
of putting forth its strength to triumph in another. To a certain 
extent we admit the justice of this reasoning. The materials of 
which the British army is com])osed are excellent, and so are the 
precision and steadiness of regiments under arms; but was not 
this equally the case in 1793? And yet what followed? Wc 
are so dazzled by the successes of the last six years in the war of 
the French Revolution, that we entirely overlook the fifteen of 
disaster and disgrace which preceded them. We are old enough 
to recollect the time when British commanders—(though nob«)dy 
questioned their honour or gallantry, and, heaven knows, the 
pluck of their soldiers could never be doubted)—were consi¬ 
dered the very worst in Europe; and we cannot say that there 
is anything in the annals of the campaigns of ’94, ’95, *96, and 
’99 which goes far to cleanse them of the stain. Moreover, 
neither Maida nor Egypt shook this general belief, at least to 
any good purpose; for the one was a rash and aimless under- 
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taking, and the other brilliant rather because of the valour of the 
troops than the science or skill displayed by their leaders. Un¬ 
doubtedly the days of Talavera, Salamanca, Viltoria, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo were glorious days to the British arms. But who 
achieved these glories? Armies trained both to the theory and 
practice of war in the best of all schools, the field of action, and 
led on by one of those master-spirits which appear in the world 
only once in a century or two. But this master-spirit we cannot 
ljo])e to find in trim for work during very many more years ; 
nay, even now it may be doubled whether there is animal vigour 
enough left in that once iron frame to sustain the wear and tear of 
a lough campaign. And what are we to do when he is gone? In 
the history of past ages is it anywhere recorded that great nations 
have depended for their success in war, or their power to com¬ 
mand peace, upon individuals ? Doubtless giants arise from time 
to lime, who over-ride all difficulties—work miracles, so to speak, 
and set the world in a blaze. Such were Nimrod, Sesostris, Cy¬ 
rus, Alexander, Hannibal, long ago; sucli were Timour, Gengis 
Khan, Charles the Twelfth, Marlborough, and Frederick; and 
such, in our own day, were Na])oleon and the Duke—of whom 
one happily still lives to command the reverence of a grateful 
country. But it \vas the military system of Rome, not the genius 
of Scipio or Cicsar, which secured for her throughout centuries 
the sceptre of the world; and the example is of eternal appli¬ 
cation—whether we look to states animated with a Roman ambi¬ 
tion, or to those which merely desire to hold and keep an inde¬ 
pendent and honourable place in the community of nations. 


Art. VIll.— 1. Memoiry Historical and Political, on the North- 
West Coast of America and the adjacent Territories* By Robert 
Greenhow, Translator and Librarian to the Department of 
State. Pp. 221. New York and London, 1840. 

2. The History of Oregon and California, and the other Terri¬ 
tories on the North- West Coast of North America ; accompanied 
hg a Geographical View and Map of those Countries, ami a 
yiumbcr of Docurrmits as Proofs and Illustrations of the History, 
By Robert Greenhow. Pp. 482. London. 1844. 

3. The Geography of Oregon and California, and the other Terri¬ 
tories on the North-West Coast of North America; illustrated 
by a new and beautiful Map of those Countries* By Robert 
Greenhow, Translator and Librarian to the Department of 
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State of the United States ; Author of ^ A History of Oregon 
and California/ Pp. 42. New York. Newman. 1845. 

4# Lecture on Oregon, By the Hon. C. Cushing, late Commis¬ 
sioner of the United States to China; at the Lyceum, Boston, 
November, 1845. Pp. 12, London. 

5. The Oregon Question; or, a Statenmd of the British Claims to 
the Oregon Territory in Opposition to the Pretensions of the 
United States of America, By Thomas Falconer, Esq., Bar¬ 
rister-at-Law, and JVl ember of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Pp, 49. London, 1845. 

G. The Oregon Question, North American Review, No. 130, for 
January, 1840. Oliver Broaden and Co., Boston. 

7. The Oregon Territory : Claims thereto of England and Ame¬ 
rica considered, its Condition and Prospects. By Alexander 
Simpson, Esq., a late British resident there. London, J84G. 
Pp. GO. 

8. The Oregon Question determined by the Rules of International 
Law, By Edward S. Wallace, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Bom¬ 
bay. Pp. 39. London, 184G. 

9. 21ie Oregon Question as it stands. By M. B. Sampson. Pp. 
15. London, 1840. 

10. The Oregon Question examined in respect to Facts aitd the 
Law of Nations. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of }\>liticiil Economy in the University of Oxford, and 
Advocate in Doctors Commons. Pp. 391, Longman and 
Co., London, 1846. 

11. The Oregon Tcrritoiy ; a Geographical and Physical Accovnf 
of that Country and its Inhabitants, and with Outlines of its 
History and lliscorcry. By the Rev. C, G. Nicolay, of King's 
College, and Member of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 1846. 

'T^HE first impression, we believe, of any rational and tolerably 
impartial man, after wading through the protracted discussions 
and voluminous publications on what is called the Oregon Ques¬ 
tion, must be that of wonder at the wild chaos of contradictory 
facts and the tedious labyrinth of inconsistent arguments in which 
the claims of the United States have been enveloped, and of regret 
as well as surprise at finding so many statesmen of eminent ability 
and of the |n<>»t respectable character exercising their misapplied 
ingenuity in support of so unreasonable a case. In fairness, how¬ 
ever, to American statesmen, we must recollect that their situation 
is very peculiar. The political dependence in which their con¬ 
stitution places every public man, from the highest to the lowest, 
must have a tendency to render them habitually and implicitly 
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subservient to the impulses of popular opinion or popular caprice, 
which, in a more deliberative and freer form of p:ovcrnment, it 
would be the office of men of their talents and station to control. 
Any citizen who aspires la serve his country in a public capacity 
must a^opt as the main article of his creed, ' Vox populi vox Dei." 
He can hardly venture with impunity to have an opinion of his 
own ; and he that differs from his constituent power—be it Pre¬ 
sident or People—falls into political annihilation. 

If it were not for this inexorable despotism of democracy, the 
Oregon question could never have grown to its present shape and 
size, nor could we have any apprehension that the peace of the 
world was in danger from a cause so obviously inadequate and a 
pretension so manifestly unjust, Wc? do not say this by way ol 
re])roach, or in any irritating spirit; on the contrary, we mean it 
as an apology for not receiving with the confidence and treating 
with tlie respect due to their personal talents and characiers, the 
opinions, and—what is perhaps a very different thing—the state¬ 
ments and arguments to wliicb those gentlemen have allied them¬ 
selves. 

We will even go a step further. We admit that the idea of 
peopling ihf^ whole continent—from the Isthmus to the Polar 
Sea—with the Anglo-American race, and uniting those vast 
countries into one great and homologous federation, is a magni¬ 
ficent idea, and one that excusably inflames the pride and patriot¬ 
ism of an American, even to the extent of obscuring his reason 
and blunting his sense of justice. iFe ourselves have contem- 
j)lated as inevitable that glorious spread of the race and the 
language; and Mr. Coleridge, in the passage of his ‘ Table Talk' 
which Mr. (ireenbow has chosen as the very significant motto of 
his book, sai<l:— 

^ The possible destiny of the United States of America, as a nation of 
a hundred millions of freemen, stretching from the Atlantic to tlic 
Pacific, living nnderthe laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of 
Shakspere and Milton, is an august conception.*— Coleridge^s Table 
Talk, vol. ii. p. 150. 

Rut neither Mr. Coleridge nor ourselves ever Imagined the 
accomplishment of this 'august conception’ after the fashion in 
favour of which Mr. Greenhow, with his usual ingenuity, quotes 
his authority; for Mr. Coleridge had said just before—^ 

‘ The more the Americans extend their borders into the Indians* lands 
the weaker will the national cohesion be. But I look upon the States 
as splendid masses to he used by and bye in the composition of two or 
three great govenunents.*—ii. p. 100. 

We, on our part, contemplated no other means than the legib- 
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mate progress of mankind—the natural increase of population— 
the development and gradual emancipation of colonies—the activity 
of trade—the protective influence of peace—and generally the 
extension of civilisation and Christianity* Neither Mr. Coleridge 
nor we ever thought of such means as were employed in "(Jexas— 
or attempted in Canada—or arc now menaced in Oregon. These 
are modes of carrying out the ^ august conception* which good 
faith and good feeling equally repudiate. England has reluctantly 
acquiesced in the annexation of Texas, because the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of that case gave her no direct or special right of 
interference distinct from that of the other nations of the world. 
But this question of Oregon is one which immediately and deeply 
and exclusively affects our own honour and interests, and from 
wliich tae cannot recede. 

We are glad, however, to be able to persuade ourselves, that 
there is a solution of the difficulty consistent with the original 
claims, and consequently with the interest and honour of both 
parties; no other can, we readily acknowledge, have any chance 
of success. 

By a singular coincidence, and one, we hope, of hnppy omen, 
after we had written the greater part of this article, and, in this 
place, explained our proposition, we received (28th February) 
through the American journals the account of a motion proposed 
in Congress by Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, which so nearly ap¬ 
proaches to w'hat we had proposed, that w e gladly adopt it us 
expressing, with a more weighty authority, our own preconceived 

opinion:— 

• • 

* That the differences existing between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Great Britain, in relation to the Oregon 
territory, are still the subject of lionourable negotiation and compromise* 
and should be so adjusted, 

‘ That the line separating the British provinces of Canada from the 
United States should be extended due west to the coast south of Fraser’s 
river, and thence through the centre of the Straits of Fuca to the Pacific 
Ocean, giving to the United States that portion of the territory south, 
and to the Government of Great Britain that portion of the territory 
north of said line.’ 

This proposition narrow's the question to its true issue; and on 
it, or something like it, the case, as we shall show, must be ulti¬ 
mately, and may be honourably, decided. All that has hitherto 
passed is really and for any practical purpose obsolete: and the 
whole Oregoniad is in this nutshell. But as we have heretofore 
given our attention to several parts of this subject, and as we find 
our authority frequently quoted by the United States' advocates— 
sometimes adopting and sometimes impugning it—we think that 

our 
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our readers will expect from us something of an historical view of 
this curious and, hy the introduction of collateral details, compli¬ 
cated case. We shall endeavour to state the facts with brevity, 
and to condense the argument to its conclusive bearings; but we 
protest at the outset at being supposed to abandon either claims or 
arguments which, for the sake of compression, we may refrain 
from producing. Those who may wish for the fuller details 
which, however interesting they may once have been, seem now 
merged in the great issue at which we are arrived, will find them 
best stated on the part of the United States by the elahoratti 
productions of Mr. Greenhow, who has*long been officially 
charged by that fJovernment with the duty of collecting and 
publishing all the materials of their case, which he has done in 
a variety of forms, and with move of art and diligence, we must 
say, than of candour or accuracy, l^hat he calls * Memoirs, His¬ 
torical and Political,' and his ‘Geography of Oregon,’ and the 
' History of Oregon,’ are nothing more than the brief of the 
American case prepared by its official advocate, and produced and 
reproduced in those various forms ad captandum. Nor can we 
omit to mention that a portion of a large edition of the ^ History ’ 
printed at Boston, it seems at the expense of the American Govern¬ 
ment, was sent to London, and here issued with ^London title-page. 
In short, all possible means seem to have been employed to give 
colour and vogue to these ex parte statements.* Indeed we are 
sorry to say that a more unsafe if not faithless guide we have 
seldom met; and this is the more to be regretted, as it is, we think, 
evident that his misstatements have tended very much to mislead 
the minds not merely of the people, but of ^he government and 
diplomatists of the United States. Mr. Greenhow’s work has 
been exposed and answered ably and succinctly by Mr. Falconer, 
and more at large by Dr. Twiss of the Commons, whose work is 
and will continue to be valuable, independently of the Oregon 
question, as an able discussion of several important points of the 
law of nations. Mr. Greenhow on one side, Mr, Falconer and 

♦ We may notice as one specimen out of many of the arts employed to colour the 
Amctican pretensions, tiie allegation produced hy the American Secretary of State, 
Mr, lluclanan, in his official desj»atch to Mr. Pakenljam, dated the 30th of August 
last, that ‘ Even Jiritiih geographere have not disputed our title to the territories in ques¬ 
tion, There is a large ami splendid globe now in the Department of the State, recently re- 
ceived/Yom London, and pubhshed by Malthg and Co,, “ manufacturers and puhliahere to 
the Society for the Difluaion of Useful Kuowletlge/' which assigns this territory to the 
United States' It turned out oti inquiry that the glol>e had been ordered for the 
United States GoTenimerit hy the American winisier nlt this Court, and that the bound* 
ary was so marked by the maker, from Ins desire to please the purchaser. Mr. Kverott, 
the late American minister, a high-minded and honourable gentleman, has disclaimed 
having had any personal share in (hts im])osit]on; hut the reprehensible part of the 
affisir is—not the having ordered the boundary to be so exhibited on a globe belonging 
to the American government, b*H—the disingenuous purpose and false colouring by 
which the fact was perverted, . 
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Dr. Twiss on the other, afford in cxtemso all that can be said on 
every point of the subject. Our more limited object is to bring 
before our readers a much more summary view of the contro^ 
versy. 

Most of the writers on the Oregon Question have thought it 
necessary to accompany their argument with a mnp, and we t«)o 
believe that some sketches which we have prepared will enable 
our readers to follow our observations with greater facility. 

By this sketch our readers will see that the territory which has 
been recently called Oregon is the larger portion of that region of 
the north-west coast of America extending in longitude {win the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and in latitude from California 
to the Russian settlements—which has been generally known 
and exhibited by writers and geographers, as New Albion ; 
so called, * in honour of his country^ by Sir Francis Drake, who. 
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ia 1579> first discovered the land in about the latitude of 48"»* 
and thence coasted down to about 38®, where, in * a fair and 
gofxl baje/ to the northward of S. Francisco, he relitted his 
ships, and, accepting from the natives the sovereignty of the 
territory in the name and for the use of the Queen of England, 
he ^erected a pillar, bearing an inscription commemorative of this 
cession of sovereignty* {Greenlmo), This barren sovereignty was 
soon forgotten, but the name of New Albion remained; and it was 
not till about 1832 that it began, as Mr. Greenhow tells us, li» 
be called Oregon, from a name vaguely attributed by Carver, in 
his Travels (published 1778), to some ‘ Great River in the 
West,’ which had been recently, and without any better autho¬ 
rity that we can disawer, applied to the Columbia. Our readers 
will see the motive of the United States for superseding the name 
of New Albion^ and the still deeper and stronger one, for distin¬ 
guishing by a peculiar name, derived from the river, all the country 
watered by the Columbia. Their first claim went wo further 
than a c()nnaoii right to occupy a share of the region, which tiiey 
afterwards enlarged to an exclusive sovereignty and dominion over 
all the territories watered by the river or its tributaries. 

But even this unffeard of principhi of appropriation has not sa¬ 
tisfied the exigence of ' I’appetit qui vient en mangeant’— 

* A river or a sea 
Is to them a dish of tea, 

Aud a kingdom bread and butter 

for the United States now claim the whole region—two degrees 
further north than any source of the Columbia—even up to the 
Russian boundary in 54^^ 40'; thus wiping out New Albion from 
the map of the world, and altogether excluding British America 
from those seas into which Drake had guidM the first European 
ship, and from those shores where he liad planted the name of 
Albion ^ in honour of his country,^ and of which our Queen’s 
subjects now are, and have been for thirty years, in undisturbed, 
and till very recently exclusive, possession. 

Before we enter into the detail of the claims on which America 
may found her pretensions to such exclusive sovereignty, let us 
state one remarkable fact, which of itself would, in a court of 
justice, if there were one for nations, and ought, in the court 
of reason and public opinion, completely to bar those preten- 

* There has been a vast deal of controversy raised by the Americans on this }>uuit; 
they insist that Drake reached no higher tliun 43°, instead of 48^; and this because one 
anonymous account of bis voyage, interpolated into Hakluyt, says 43° by, protiably, at) 
error of the press or the copyist, while the autheiitic account publi»he<l from the notes 
of Drake’s chaplain, by his nephew, and repeated by all his companiiuis aud contem¬ 
poraries, gives the true reading of 48°. See Dr, Twiss for a iull exposure df tllis 
crotchet. 
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slons. When the question of territorial right in New Albion 
was for the first time mooted in the conferences of London, subse¬ 
quent to the treaty of (5hent, the American plenipotentiaries 
admitted that the United Stales^ ^ did not assert a perfect right ’ 
to amj portion of territory westward of the Rocky Mountains. 
England likewise had always professed that she did not pretend 
to an exclusive right: and on this mutual admission of iiniierfect, 
or to speak more exactly, common titles a convention was signed 
at London on the 28th of October, 1818, to the following elFecl:— 

* The country to the westward of the Rocky Mountains, claimed by 
cither party, with its bays, harbours, navigation of rivers, &c., shall be 
free and open for ten years to the tw'o powers; it being well understood 
that this agreement shall not prejudice any claim of either party^ or oj 
any other power or siafi\ to any part of the said country : the only 
object of the parties being to prevent disputes and differences amongst 
ihemselces.* 

Is it possible that either of the parties signing this acknowledg¬ 
ment of a claim, joint with respect to themselves, and common as 
to others, could have had any idea of advancing au exclusive 
one ? But it will be answered, the sovinff clause preserves 
the right waived for the moment. It certlunly does the right 
that w^as so waived; but what was that?—the right ^to any 
partoi the said country to which they may have claims ’—not ‘ ike 
whole or any part^ (which is the invariable phraseology when 
there is a mixed question of a tcho/e or of parts )—but any part 
of the said country to which they may have claims : thus solemnly 
acknowledging by treaty W'hat their ministers admitted in state¬ 
ment—that it is' a question of mixed rights, and negativing any 
possible pretensiori, to the whole. And if it should be said that 
the United States dkl^ not at that lime possess the right of Spain 
(the real tenant in common with England), which they obtained 
only the year after by the Florida treaty, there is this conclusive 
reply,—that in 1827 the United Stales renewed for an indefinite 
period, in its specific terms, that very convention of 1818—which 
had been originally made for only ten years—and even repeated 
the saving clause as to the claims of the parties to ^ any pa/t of 
the country;’ with, however, one remarkable and important 
variation. The former convention saved also * the claims of other 
powers,' but in the interval between the tw'o conventions, the 
Florida treaty with Spain (1819) and the British treaty with 
Russia (1825)—the only other powers who could pretend to any 
part of the territory—had disposed of their claims, and therefore 
the new convention preserved to England and the United States 
only, their respective claims to parts —although the United States 
were' at that very time in full possession of every right to the 
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whole that they can now pretend. The United States are about 
to ^ive the stipulated twelve month% notice for the abrogation of 
this convention, and they may thereby place the parties in the 
mixed statejn which they stood before theamvention was made; 
but they never can alter the fact prior to and recognised in the 
convention, that [the respective parties claimed only Spurts of the 
country’—a common, mixed, and undivided, but divisible pos* 
session. Such is the indisputable meaning and legal elFect of these 
conventions ; and wc bring this argument forward thus early, first, 
because, cogent as it is, we do not recollect that it has been before 
adduced, and also because it seems to us to be what the French, 
call unc (]uestio7i pmgudtciclle —a kind of demurrer which effectu¬ 
ally anticipates and bars a claim to the whole by the prior con¬ 
fession that they could only claim apart^ 

It would be, in our view, going back quite far enough to take 
up the negotiation on the basis of these conventions, which have 
been in force now near thirty years, just half the whole inde¬ 
pendent existence of the United States; and if this question 
were to be decided not by popular masses, but by git ave judges, 
neither party would venture to call in question rights so formally 
and repeatedly acknowledged. Well might the American Govern¬ 
ment object to submit their claims to any arbitrator—for no 
arbitrator would have listened for a moment to an attempt to 
invalidate the principle recognised in those conventions! But in 
order to give our readers a fair view of the controversy, it is neces¬ 
sary to state and examine the various claims with which it has 
been the policy of the United States to complicate and confuse so 
j)lain a t:ase. They may be ranged under three beads, though 
each head comprises different and even c<^radictory pre- 
tcnsionji— 

I. The right of Spain j acquired to the United States by the 
I'lorida treaty. 

II. The right of acquired by the purchase of Louisiana. 

III. 'I'he right of the United States themselves, by the discovcfy 
and settlement of the Columbia river. 

To this accumulation of titles there is an obvious and general 
objection, that they are inconsistent and irrcconcilcable with each 
otiicr; if any one be sound, it defeats the other two. We cannot 
put this in a stronger light than by copying the statement of 
this part of the case from an article on Oregon in the * North 
American Reviexo^ ior last January—a very able paper, to the 
principles and conclusions of which (with some slight exceptions 
not worth noticing) wc can cfirdially assent. Its author (speakii^ 
in the name of a very important alliance of American learning and 
talent) is as zealous for the honour and interests of his country 
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as any honest man can be, but he does not waste his great ability 
in enforcing pretensions whi^j^i cun conduce neither to her interest 
nor honour. On the accumulation of claims he says, 

^This union of claims does not directly strengthen our title, for, if 
either of them be assumed to be well founded, our own proper claim 
disappears entirely i and conversely, if the claim in our own right be 
good, the French and Spanish titles are of no worth. We cannot pile 
these pretensions one upon another; their force is not cumulative, but dis¬ 
junctive. If Spain actually surveyed the coast of Oregon and discovered 
the mouth of the Columbia in ITTS, then Captain Gray in 1792, and 
Ijcwis and Clarke in 1805, were only intruders; and on the other hand, 
if the discoveries of Gray, Lewis, and Clarke make out a perfect right, 
if their explorations, in fact, can be called discoveries^ then Oregon was 
vacant and unappropriated-—a mere terra incognita^ open to the first 
comer—down to 1792, and the antecedent claims of France and Spain 
are mere nonentities. We may, it is true, elect the Strongest out of the 
three claims, and rest the whole of our title upon that, reserving the 
other two to be urged against the English, and thereby may weaken or 
break down their claim, though without demonstrating our own/ 

This is an able abstract of the whole case, to which nothing 
need be added as to the conllict of claims: but it is necessary 
for us to show more distinctly tliat no one of the claims is valid, 
and that, whether taken separately or conjunctly, they negative 
every pretence to exclusive dominion, while, on the other hand, 
they all tend to establish a case of common right to be adjusted 
by equitable partition. 

I. As to the Spanish claim to an exclusive right, we hardly 
know where to find it. In earlier days, we have no d<)ubt Spain 
would have alleged such a right under Pope Alexanders division 
of the then newly discovered worlds, east and west, between Por¬ 
tugal and herself;—but Queen Elixabetl/s haughty denial of the 
Papal right, and her ostentatious adoption of Drake’s discovery 
and occupation of ^ New Albion' put an end to that pretension : 
and we do not believe that Spain ever after, or at least in modern 
times, ventured to advance it publicly. It is certain at least that 
in her manifesto on the Nootka Sound affair she formally denied it. 

‘ His Catholic Majesty docs deny—what the enemies to peace have 
iudusiriously asserted—tliat Spain extends pretension and right of sove¬ 
reignty over tlie whole South f^a [Pacific Ocean, North and South] as 
far as China. When the words sotereigniy^ navigation^ and excluswe 
eommerte to the vontment and islands of the South Sea ” are made use 
of, it is in the manner in which Spain has always used those words:—« 
that is to say, to the continent and islands of the South Sea, so far 
as discotmes had been made and secured to him by treaties and com- 
nicrcial possession^ and unifoiinly acquiesced in.*— Declaration, of the 
King of Spain^ Aranjuez^ Aih June^ 1790. 

This, 
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This, with the Nootka convention, which so soon followed, is a 
complete bar to the exclusive claim of the United States^ as derived 
from Spain : but as they also set up a series of Spanish discoveries, 
we shall briefly notice lh(*m,—not that they can have any real in¬ 
fluence on the argument, but that our readers may have a sum¬ 
mary view of the whole case. 

In 1539 Francisco do Ulloa explored both the eastern and 
western coasts of the lower portion of the peninsula of Cniiforniad 

In 1542 (yabrillo examined the western coast of California up to 
37^ J 0'; and, he (lying, his pilot Ferrelo pushed forward as far, it 
is said, as Caj>o Mendocino, 40® 20', but it does not appear that 
lu? landed on the coast.* 

In 1579 Sir Francis Drake, in attempting to find his way 
home by a northern passage, made the land in 48°, and coasted 
it down to 38"^, where, ‘ in a good fair bay,’ he refitted liis ship and 
accepted from the natives the sovereignty of the country. 

In 1582 Francisco Galli, in a trading voyage from China to 
Acapulco, made the coast in 37^ 30' and ran it down to that port. 

In 1598 a voyage of discovery was undertaken by order of 
Philip III. under Viscaiiio and D’Aguilar; but it was inter¬ 
rupted and defeated by the sickness and death of both the com¬ 
mandeers and most of the crews: the accounts are confused, and 
no otherwise worthy of notice, than that D’Aguilar was said 
to have discovered a river in 43% which for a long lime appeared 
in the maj>s as the ‘ Entrada If Aguilar and was supposed 
to be an entrance either to the Strait of Anian or the Gulf of 
California, but was afterwards discarded aS fabulous, and is so 
treated by both (.'aptaia Cook {mb Gib March, 1778,) and Mr. 
Greenhow, and so need occupy no more present attention; though 
we have some suspicion that full justice has not been done to poor 
D’Aguilar, and that he may have seen the mouth of the Colum¬ 
bia; for though his latitude is erroneous, his description, vague 
as it is, agrees tolerably well with that of lec&ption Bag, 

From liiat period for near two centuries Spain made no further 
attempt at discovery; and in fact took no more notice of this 
njgion than of any terra iimujnita. She did so little to explore 
even the confines of her own Alexican dominions, that California 
had become, in the opinion of all geographers, an island or cluster 
of islands; and La Martinieie, *-Geographe du Roy d'Espagtie^ 
writing in 1728, praises M. Delisle for having, in a map recently 
published, been hold enough (assez hardi pour oser) to close the 
head of the Gulf, though even then it w'as only ' by a faint line, 
to express a doubt.’ 

*** These Spanish voyages were made iii vessels built on the coast of Mexico. 
Drake’s, of course, came from Kur<^, and he was the circumnawgaiw^ Magel- 
Uu's had preceded him—but Magellan himself died on the passage. 

One 
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One of the reasons of the apparent apathy of Spain may 
have been the reluctance (a very prudent one, as the event 
showed) of that cautious government to meddle with a wild and 
valueless country, protected by the patronymic of Nexo Albion, 
and where the name Porto de Draco, still prominent on their 
maps and charts, warned them of a prior, and, if roused, powerful 
claimant. Certain it is that they never made any attempt at a 
settlement, nor even at a survey of the coast. 

At length, however, the spirit of maritime discovery, kindled in 
Europe under the auspices of George III,, and the enterprises of 
the Russians at the extreme north-west of America, awakened the 
Spaniards. They rescilved to occupy the vacant coasts and islands 
adjoining their settled territories, and to explore the more distant 
shores. Between 1769 and 1779 ten Presidios or posts were 
established along the coast of Upper California, of which ifc, 
Francisco w^as the most norther]}^ 

In 1774 a naval expedition under Juan Perez sailed from S. 
Bias, in Mexico, and touching at S. Diego, in California, stood 
out to sea, avoiding the tcliolc coast of Nev) Albion, and did not again 
make the coast of America till 53® 53' N. lie thence pushed on 
to 55®, and returning southward is said to have anchored in the 
bay of S. Lorenzo, in 49^30', which the Spanish W'riters, on very 
dubious grounds, affect to identify with that discovered by Cook 
four years later, and called Nootka Sound. But Perez seems not 
to have landed anywdiere—prevented, he said, by bad weather ; 
and the Spanish government never allowed any* account of his 
proceedings to transpire. This, says Mr, Greenhow, 

‘ reflected little honour on tlic courage or science of the navigators, and 
it has deprived Spain of the means of establishing beyond question the 
claim of Perez to the discovery of the important harbour called Nootka 
Sound, which is now by general consent assigned to Captain Cook.*— 
Jlist,^ p. 114. 

In 1775 another expedition was sent out In the same direction 
under Don Bruno Heceta. He coasted up a little to the northward 
of Cape Mendocino, whence he stood oxit to sea, and did not make 
the coast again till 48® 36'* On his return, however, he saw in 
about 46* 9' a great bay, the head of which he could not ascertain, 
but which he believed, ^ from the currents and eddies, to be the 
mouth of some great river or passage to another sea.* The 
Spanish government maintained a close silence as to this voyage 
also, and what was known of it was from the private journal of a pilot 
in the squadron, which fell into the hands of Mr. Daines Barring, 
ton, who translated and published it in his ‘ Miscellanies,’ 17SL* 


♦ We need say nothing of Cook's voyage in 1776, Ac., when he examined the coast 
from 44* up to Behring's Straits; it has no other bearing on this part of the case than 
that It was tlic^rst continuous nxamination of the coast l^tween 44® and 49®. 
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The silence of the Spanish government about these expeditions, 
of which other nations would have boasted, and the slight curiosity, 
or rather marked reserve, they showed as to the coast of New 
Albion, lend to corroborate our former opinion that the Spanish 
court was under the tacit influence of the English claim—and well 
they might be; for at the very first instant that they questioned 
that claim, the matter was brought to a sudden and decisive issue, 
which has superseded all the earlier ti*ansactionSj whatever they 
might have been, and placed the matter, as between England and 
Spjjin, on, we will not say a new, baton a clear and distinct foun¬ 
dation. Nootka Sound had become in 1789 a rendezvous for the 
ships employed in the north-w^est trade, and some Englishmen 
liad begun to establish themselves there. This the Spaniards de¬ 
termined to prevent, thinking it, as we strongly suspect, a favour- 
r^e occasion to begin a struggle for the exclusive dominion of 
tmise j>arts. Nootka was in 49° 30', and therefore beyond Drake^s 
northern limit; and they claimed the port itself by right of the 
alleged disc^overy by Perez. Here, then, was a plausible case to 
begin with. Put England was not to be so duped: she armed, 
and forced Spain—1st, to retract her pretensions; 2nd, to compen¬ 
sate the parlies she had injured; and 3rd, to sign a convention by 
which she acknowledged that the whole coast northward of any 
then existing Spanish settlement was free and open, cither for 
trade or settlement, to the subjects of both or any other nations. 
Tlie effect, as far as regards our present purj)ose, of this conven¬ 
tion was to extinguish all the pretensions of Spain to the domi¬ 
nion or sovereignty of any part of the north-west coast of America 
north of S. Francisco, her most northerly settlement. 

This the United States cannot gainsay; but they allege that this 
convention was extinguished by the war of 1796 between Spain 
and England, and that therefore—this treaty not having been 
revived by the treaty of Madrid, August, 1814— 

* Spain might, ns before the convention, claim the exclusive navigation 
of the Pacific and Southern Ocean, and the sovereignty of all their Ame¬ 
rican coasts.* — Qreenhow^ p. 258. 

Thisst^ems the wildest assertion we ever read; for it implies that 
the Nootka Sound convention was the only obstadle to the full au¬ 
thority of the Alexandrine bull—an obvious absurdity ! All that 
the expiration of the Nootka convention (if it had expite<l) could 
do, would to place Spain where she was before that conven¬ 
tion; and th^ King of Spain’s Declaration (June, 1790) of his 
rights at the outset of that negotiation, as we have seen {ante, p. 
572), entirely repudiates such extravagant rights as Mr, Greenhow 
labours to derive from Pope Alexander. We need not fight ih^ 
windmills. But was that convention extinguished by the war? 

The 
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The United State* quote as conclusive on this point a pas¬ 
sage in a dispatch from Ijord Bathurst to Mr. Adams in a discus¬ 
sion in 1815 on the Newfoundland fisheries:— 

‘Great Britain knows no exception to the rule, that all treaties are pul 
an end toby a subsequent war between the same parties.*— OrA 30,1815. 

But they do not always quote the following passage of the same 
dispatch, which qualifies that assertion:— 

‘Itisbyno means unusual for treaties containing oiwr/ 

acknowledgments of title in the nature of jierpeinal obligation to contain 
likewise grants of privileges liable to revocation/— Ih. 

and Lord Bathurst proceeds to instance the treaty of American 
Independence, which was not held to have been annulled by the 
late American war, and a proposition for the formal reiniwal of 
which by the treaty of Ghent would have been rejected by Amc^a 
as an insult. * 

The United States* diplomatists and Mr. Greenhow—as well as 
Dr. Twiss, who is obliged to follow them—throw away a great deal 
of ingenuity and learning in distinguisliing what treaties are and 
what are not extinguished by a subsequent war. The short state 
of the case we take to be this: war relieves parties from the cW/Vy/r- 
tion of antecedent treaties, and leaves them at liberty—without an 
imputation of bad faith—to in.ake at another peace the best terms 
each may be able to do; and so far the first proposition is correct, 
that war annuls treaties—or, to speak more exactly, the obligation 
of treaties; but where treaties involve ‘ recognition and acknow¬ 
ledgment of title/ or other matters of a declaratory or permanent 
nature, and which there is no intention to disturb, then hostilities 
ordy render the treaty voidable—not void; give a right of altera¬ 
tion—but if that right of alteration be not exercisetl, then the 
obligation of the former treaty survives. 

Thus, in the case before cited, England by the treaty of 1783 
recognised the independence, sovereignty, and territorial extent of 
the United States. The United States chose to declare war on 
England in 1812. In the course of that war, the treaty of 1783 
did not and could not prevent the United States invading Canada, 
nor England invading the United States; and if the success of 
their arms had enabled, and if their policy had so disposed either 
belligerent, the treaty of 1783 could have been no obstacle to 
its imposing on its antagonist a new territorial arrangement; but 
as no territorial advantages were sought on either %ide, the per¬ 
manent territorial portion of the treaty of 1783 ^i^rvived, and was, 
it may be said, tacitly confirmed by the treaty of Ghent. So 
undoubtedly, if in the gigantic war in which France had engaged 
Spain and the whole world against l^xiglmd, we had been 

worsted, 
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worsted, it would have been no breach of faith in Spain to have 
renounced the Nootha convention, or in France to have recovered 

H 

('anada; but as the issue of the contest was (we will say as 
fortunately for them as for us) widely different, the treaties of 
1815 required no new renunciation by France of her title to 
(Canada, nor by Spain of her title to New Albion. Nor was it 
ever thought necessary, after any of our Spanish wars, to con¬ 
firm our right to Gibraltar, or repeat the agreements of boun¬ 
daries round that fortress: and so far from all treaties being 
abrogated by umr, an articb^ in our treaty with America in 1794 
stipulates what shall be done in case of war, viz., that private 
debts and property shall not he seized or confiscated. 

13ut this, though abundant, is not all. The Nootka conven¬ 
tion was renewed by the treaty of 1815 in these words:— 

^ All the treaties of commerce which at that period {]'79b) sub¬ 
sided between the two nations are hereby ratified and confirmed.’ 

Every article of the Nootka convention has a relation to 
‘commerce;’ and tbe renunciation of the exclusive dominion of 
Spain is in the form of giving to the subjects of Great Britain full 
liberty ‘ to carry on their commerce and make settlements,^ Tiius the 
portion of the convention affecting the title did not require special 
confirmation ; but, happening to be mixed up with matters of 
trade, has received it—and so it stood and stands on ‘assurance 
made doubly sure.’ Our readers may probably wonder that men 
of such distinguished abilities as many of the United States' diplo¬ 
matists and literary advocates certainly arc, should have wasted so 
much labour and ingenuity on so worthless an argument; but 
besides the short reason of having none better, it was the only one 
that afforded the slightest shadow of a claim to the exclusive domi¬ 
nion which the United States have latterly advanced ; and therefore 
it is that we have seen the leading men of the great Western 
Uepuhlic endeavouring to resuscitate that Bull of Alexander 
Borgia which has been for near fo&r centuries the wonder and 
derision of the world.* 

II. The claim of the United States, as derived from France 
through Louisiana, is in itself much more easily disposed of: for 

^ It has been so; hut its original conception was by no means so monstrous as the 
motlem attempt to mive it, Tlie Pope at that litne (let us forget that t!ie indirithial 
was Akxamkr was the only umpire in whom tl>e two contending parties— 

Spain and PprlAga)-—would have acknowledged any authority as an expounder of 
international law, and his Bull went on what is, after all, the original ground of 
tlie right of discovery against a native race—the propagation of civilisation and 
Christianity. ‘To givis the devil bis due,' and really to explain one of tlie funda¬ 
mentals of Inlern^tipnal law, we say thtis much for the Atexamlrinc BuU; but it could 
bind none but the parties to it, and England look the earliest and most effectual mea- 
Itires not merely to profs*/ against it, but to deny and defy it. 

Louisiana 
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Jjouisiana bad been ceded to Spain in 1764, and was under tlie 
dominion of Spain at the time of the Nootka convention; whatever 
rights, therefore, Louisiana could confer were subjected to the 
provisions of that treaty, and when Spain regranted it to France in 
1800 she could, of course, grant notnore than she possessed. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary for us to expend space so limited as 
ours in showing from Dr. Twiss’s arguments (to which we could, 
if necessary, add some important considerations), that whether in 
the hands of France, or Spain, or the United States, Louisiana 
never had nor ever could have—and that France or Spain never 
even claimed for her—the slightest colour of right to any portion of 
the western side of the American continent. The United States, 
however, have lately produced—as arising out of their actual 
possession of Louisiana, another argument, which has been too 
often the secret cause of international differences, but never W'as 
before, as we believe, so nakedly avowed —contiguity and come- 
nience. The waters of the Columbia are only separated from the 
Missouri by the Rocky Mountains—the Rocky Mountains are 
not Impassable—and it would be very convenient to the citizens of 
Missouri to pass over into the Columbian territory. Buonaparte 
himself never ventured on this convenient reason for annexing 
Lombardy to France because they were only^ separated by the 
Alps. We shall not follow our learned guide. Dr. Twiss, in dis¬ 
tinguishing the cases to which the doctrine of contiguity and 
convenience may or may not apply: we need only to say that it 
tells, valeat quantum, altogether in our favour ; for a glance at 
the map will show that the country north of the main Columbia 
is as contiguous to our undisputed possessions whicli bound the 
United States along the 49th parallel, as all south of the main 
Columbia is to Missouri, and that we offer to divide the conveni¬ 
ence by the natural features of contiguity, while the Republic 
seeks to engross all—and thus, which is really a curiosity in 
logic, claims the whole on a plea which in its very extreme terms 
could give her but half. 

Ill, The third and last head—recent discovery and occupation 
by the United Slates, is, when coupled with the Nootka conven¬ 
tion, the real and indeed, we think, only ground on which the 
United States can build any rational argument; and we never 
should have heard of any other, but that both the facts and the 
reasoning of this branch of the case negative the possibility of an 
exclusive dominion, and can lead no further than to an equitable 
division. As this matter approaches more nearly the practical 
solution of the difficulty, it will be necessary to enter into some 
detail, though the earlier facts we are about to notice rather 
belong to and are included in the discussion of the Spanish claim. 

In 
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In 1596 an old Greek pilot, properly called Apostolos Valeri- 
amis, who had been employed in the Pacific under the nattie of 
Juan de Fuca, informed a British consul at Venice that he had. 
somewhere about the year 1590, sailed from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic througfh a strait which opened between 47“ and 48^ N. 
lat. Tins fable—an example of quid Gra'Cia mendax aildvt —^as 
well as a later story that an Admiral de Fonte, in 1640, had made 
a similar passnp^e, partly by sea, partly by rivers and lakes* in 
latitude 53—these fables, w'c say, circumstantially and plausibly 
told, excited a strong desire to discover the supposed passages. 
Towards this object w^ore directed the Spanish expeditions under 
Perez and Heccta, already mentioned; those under Cook and 
Vancouver; and several attempts by individual British traders, 
particularly one by Lieut. Meares, an officer of the Royal Navy, 
but employed by a private association under the East India Com- 
pany's flag. One of the English adventurers, of the name of 
Barclay, having discovered, in about 48'30^ a deep strait, Meares 
further explored it; and this officer, good-naturedly fancying that it 
might possibly be the foundation of Juan de Fucas fable, too 
generously named it after the old pilot, taking however at the 
same time possession of the neighbouring territory in the name ol 
the King of Kngland, Meares having met the Unhed States’ 
trading vessel Washington, informed her master, Mr. Kendrick, of 
the Straits of Fnca, which accordingly the Washington entered, 
and, as Meares slates, sailed through, coming out at the northern 
end. Tliis last point Avas matter of controversy; but we agree 
with Mr. Greenhow that— 

‘ Kendrick is to be considered as the first person belonging to a civilised 
nation who sailed through the Straits of Fuca.’— IlisL^ p. 219. 
but we do not agree with the exception which he afterwards makes 
in favour of a previous passage by the Greek Pilot. The matter 
is of little moment—the main and only important point of the 
Greek’s story, that he had sailed through to the Atlantic, being 
so utterly false ; but as the real strait differs one degree from the 
alleged position, and the local description of the strait is wholly 
unlike the reality—wc doubt whether Fuca even saw the strait, and 
suspect that, by Mcares’s generosity, Fuca^s Strait will be, like 
America itself, another example of the misappropriation of nairu's. 
Mr. Kendrick, however, only sailed through the north channel, 
while Vancouver and his officers minutely surveyed the whole, 
and, on the shores of the great southern branch called Admiralty 
Inlet, took possession' of the country by the old style of New 
Albion, in the name of the King of lilngland, on his Majesty’s 
birthday, 4th June, 1792—calling the inland sea the Gulf of 
Georgia, axid the immediate scene of the ceremony Possession 
VOL. Lxxvii. NO. CUV. 2 Q Souud* 
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Sound, All this is xniniitftly detailed in Vancouver’s Voyage, 
published in 1801 ; so that Sj)ain, the United States, and all the 
world, were well aware of this assertion of sovereignty on the 
part of Great Britain, and made no protest against it; and this 
acquiescence, be it observed, was nine years after the United 
States claim to the discovery of the Columbia, To this discovery 
we must now apply ourselves. 

Heceta, on his return voyage in August, 1775, discovered, 
^ we have seen, * a great bay ’ in 4G' 9^ If his neglect to examine 
it be little creditable to the Spaniard, still more hlamable is the 
strange inattention of the English navigators who followed him. 
Meares, looking especially for the river which might be expect(*d 
to be found falling into Ileceta’s bay, found the bay indeed, with 
its great swell and continuous breakers, and rashly pronouncing 
that ‘ no such river exists,^ called the bay Deception limp and its 
north point Cape Disappointment. Cook was not more sucf essful 
in March, 1778. Ho passed along this coast, and not only 
missed the (^olumhia, but missed also the Straits of Fuca, though 
he was so close ujxm them as to think for a moment that he lia<l 
found them. How he missed them scorns hard to understantl, for 
he saw the promontory round which they lay, and called it 
Flattery, fnjm the hopes the opening beyond it had exriUxl. 
Vancouver s proceedings were still less satisfactory. He was sjx^- 
cially instructed, as his first object^ to look for ‘ considerable inlets’ 
or ^ large rivers ( Vancouver^ i. f)l) ; and be made Mearos’s Cape 
Disappointment, and entered Deception Bay. 

‘ Here, he says, ‘ the sea had now changed its colour, the prohahlv 
consequem e of some streams falling into the bay:~ Vane., ii. ;{4. 

Very true; he was at the mouth of the C’olumbia, and one of 
the ^ first objects’ of his mission was before him ; but 

‘ Not considering this opening as worthy of more attention, I c(mtiimcd 
our pursuit [of what?] to the north-west, being desirous to embrace the 
adtfantages of the prevailing breeze and pleasant weatlier, so farourable 
to our ejca?nination of the coast P — Ib, 

It is clear that Vancouver, unluckily for his own reputation, 
and perhaps for the peace of the world, acquiesced in Mearns’s 
Deception. ^ He was soon disabused ; but, with the candour of a 
British oflicer, he disdained to alter the record of lus original 
mistake. He proceeds to relate that on Sunday morning, the ^9th 
of April, being in sight of the most remarkable mountain yet 
seen on the coast of IVew Albion, biforktrd and covered with 
eternal snow, and named by Meares Mount Olympus_ 

‘ A sail was discovered. She proved to be the ship Columbia, com¬ 
manded by Mr. Robert Gray, belonging to Boston, whence she had 
been absent about nineteen months. He informed us of his having 

been 
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been off the month of a river in the latitude 46" 10', where tlic outset or 
reflux was so strong as to prevent his entering for nine days. This was 
probably the opening passed by us on the forenoon of the 27th, and was 
apparently inaccessible, not from the current but from breakers that 
extended across it.’— l ane., ii. 41-43. 

Vancouver was still incredulous as to any navigable opening, 
and did not even then think it worth while to return^ though it 
was only a day’s sail, to examine it; but on bis arrival, sipne 
months later, ^at Nootka, he learned from the Sjianish com¬ 
mandant, Senor (Juadra, that Mr. Gray, after parting from Van¬ 
couver about tlu^ end of Aj)ril, returned to l^eception Bay, and 
on the 1 Ith of May passed the brtjakers and ran into the river, 
to which he gave the name oi’ his shi]> the Columbia. There he 
remained for a few days, unable to g(a out; but on doing so lie 
seems to Imve returned to Nootka. where he ga\c Schor Quadra 
a chart of the river, a coj)y of which Quadra gave to Vancouver. 
Here is Mr. (ireonhow's account of this event:— 


* At daybreak on the lllh [May, 1792] Gray observed the entrance 
of his desired port, hearing K.NMi. distant six leagues; and running into 
it with all siiils set between tlie breakers (which Mcarcs and Vaucouvcj 
pronounce iinpussablc) he anchored at one o’clock in ii large river of 
fresh water, ten miles above its mouth. At tins spot he reiniiined three 
diiyr. engaged in trading and filling his water-casks, and then sailed uj> 
t!ie river twelve or fifteen miles along its northern shore, wdicn finding 
that he eonUl proceed no farther from iiaving ‘‘ taken the 'wromj 
f kaanel,'*'' lie eame to anchor. During the wxsk which followed he made 
several attempts to quit the river, but w-as constantly baffled until at 
length on tiie 2t)t)i lie crossed the bar at tlie mouth by beating over it 
with a westerly wdnd, and regained the Pacific.’—/// aY., p. 23fi. 

It lias hv.cn liitherto assumed that Mr. (ilray’s was ilic /irsl ship 
that ever jiassed into the Columbia; we believe it, but have no 
positive evidence. Senor Quadra told Vancouver that Gray had 
tlis(‘overed the river, and gave him a sketch of it; but all the details 
of the dis(x>very rest on an ‘extract' from Mr. Gray’s log-book, 
first jirodur eil to the world in a note to the report on the Oregon 
question of a Commitlet; of the House of Representatives, made 
by Mr. Baylies 15th of May, 182G. This log-book had never, 
that we know of, been before heard of, and it is not noxr forth- 
< oming, having unaccountably * disappearaV {Greenhonu 43 ij 
since 1815*—-just at the time when it bad become of great im¬ 
portance. 


* Tlien; is an inconsistency in the aeconnt given of this ‘ exlr-tct,’wliich should he 
noticed. The re}>OTt of the CommiUec, dated Itle 15th of May, lS‘id, states ihat it was 
made the OrtfftHai ieg-hnuk nf Vagi am Gray^ and now in the fioseeHsion of ChaHei 

HuifnA, /iV/., one of the owners of the ship Cohmdm^ by whom it has been co9n»iufnt-nte<l 
to the Committee whemis Mr. Greeiihow states that ‘/Ac extract was made in l5l6 by 
Mr. Biffftnch fmn the second volume of the kg-book then in the possession ^f Captain Grafs 
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portance. We, however, rest nothing on this accident; we will 
presume that the extract given In the ‘ Report’ is a true copy, 
and that Mr, Gray passed the bar of the Columbia on the 
11th of May, 1792. But then it is at least equally certain that 
a British vessel called the Jenny of Bristol, James Baker master, 
had also passed the bar ‘ in the earlier part of the same year* ( Van- 
coiiver/\\i. 121)—but whether before or after Mr. Gray, nobody 
seejns to have thought worth inquiring or re(;ording, not imagining 
that the accidental visit of either of these trading vessels could lx; 
of any future consequence. But although the words, ‘ earlier part 
ol the year,’ might well mean a time earlier than the 1 Itli of May, 
we think that, had Mr. Baker preceded Mr. Gray, Vancouver 
could hardly have omitted to say so, and we therefore, for the 
argument, admit the priority of Gray. We admit also that Gray’s 
vessel may have proceeded twelve or fifteen miles up the inlet, 
but ‘ by a wrong channel.’ He had not hit upon the river, ])ro- 
perly so called—while his proceedings, on the shoi'es of which, 
vve are now told, he acquired the territorial sovereignly, are dis¬ 
patched in the following short entry of the log:— 

* May 15.—In the afternoon Mr. Gray and Mr. Hoskins, in tlie jolly- 
boat, ashore to take a short view of the country! — Greenhow, 
p. 435. 

But wc now arrive at a transaction of an entirely difTeieni cha¬ 
racter from the trading visit of either Gray or Baker. Caj)l;uu 
Vancouver, having heard from Quadra of Gray’s discovery of the 
river, felt it to be, as it certainly was, the duty of his mission to 
return to re-examine the bay so appropriately named Deception- 
On his arrival there he found the appearance of the bay as unpro¬ 
mising as belore; but he now stood in closer, and after very 
serious difficulty and clanger, his tender, the Chatham, com¬ 
manded by Licutenartt Broughton, effeclcjd (20th October, 1792) 
an entrance, which Vancouver himself, in the Discovery, was un¬ 
able to do, and he bore away for San F’rancisco, where he was to 
wait for the Chatham. Lieutenant Broughton, on making his 
way in, was surprised to find at anchor in an interior angle of 
the harbour, behind Cape Disappointment, the schooner .lenuy 
belore mentioned, which having entered the river ‘ in ike earlier 

hut hos nnre disappeared' Tims Greeiihow slates the extract ti» have been made 
by IJiiIfuich in 1816, since which the original bad disappeared. The Committee, on 
tlie contrary, state that the extract was made by them in 1826 from the anginal then 
in the ))ossession of Mr* Bullhicli, and conununlcated to tliein. These are serious 
discre|)anciea, and there is in the log itself a statement that requires explanation. 
Gray calls it‘a great/rM/i-wrt/<r river,’ and says that be illled his water-casks from 
it. Now the American oflicers, Captaitis Lewis and Clarke, who cams down the Co- 
linnbia, found tlie river twenty miles from its mouth salt, and they hmi no water but 
‘ soow rai«-«ja/er which they caught^ and some of the men were sick, from having 
attempted to use the salt water. 

parf 
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]Htrt of the year' on her outward voyage, had come in again 
<in her way homeward, but had been for some weeks shut 
in by the state of the weather and the difficulties of the exit. 
Broughton, on proceeding to survey the inlet, found that the copy 
of Gray’s chart communicated by Quadra, ^ did not much resemble 
what it purported to represenf {Vancouvery iii. 87). After he 
had passed the bar, he found himself in a wide and deep estuary— 
a s]);ice, from three to seven miles wide, full of islands and shoals 
—rather to be, considered as a sound than as a part of the river, 
which he found, when he arrived at it, not more than half a mile 
wide. 

After })roceeding in the Chatham a few miles up the sound to 
a bay winch Gray, as appeared by his chart, had reached, and 
which Broughton therelbvc called by Gray's name—as he had 
named his first anchorage Baker's Bay, from the master of the 
Jfuiny, whom lie had found there—Lieutenant Broughton, finding 
the navigation beyond Gray’s Bay very intricate, anchored the 
vessel, and took to his boats. He proceeded in them about twenty 
miles further to the mouth of the river, which he ascended with 
very hard labour for seven days, about eighty-four miles upward ; 
Avhen, his supplies failing, it became necessary to return:— 

‘ Previous.to which, how^ever, he formally took possession of the river 
and the country in its vicinity in his Britannic Majesty’s name, having 
every reason to believe that the subjects of no other cwilised nation had 
ever entered (his river before. In this opinion he was couhrmed by Mr. 
Gray’s sketch, by which it does not appear that Mr. Gray ever saw or 
Avas ever within five leagues of its entrance.’— Vancouver^ iii. 109. 

These are the whole facts of the case as to the discovery of the 
Columbia ; and if there accrues out of these transactions any right 
of sovereignly, can it he denied that, according to all the jmn- 
ciplcs of ])ublic law as well as common sense, it belongs not to 
the casual A i&itor,* tvho never thought of any such occupation, but 
to the country of which Lieut. Broughton was the authorised repre¬ 
sentative 

But let us suppose a different, and, for the United States, much 
stronger case—suppose that Mr. Gray had been a public servant 
delegated ad hoc and bad actually landed and taken a formal 
and official possession—or even founded an establishment; Avhat 
effect, beyond the vicinity actually occupied, could that have had 
on a coast which England had always maintained, and which she 
and Spain had just by solemn covenant declared to be free and 
open, wherever not already settled, to the subjects of either or of 
any other power? Mr. Gray might have made aii establishment 

* Mr. Rays flmt Gray was employed in a smtf/plimj trade: this must mean, 

wc suppose, with reference to the Spanish ports to the southward, 

on 
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on the Columbia—as Mr. Astor did twenty years later—without 
any objection from England, who, from the days of Elizabeth to 
those of Victoria, has asserted no more than a common right of 
occupancy, in opposition to exclusive dominion. 

The facts and law of the case being thus on all points c learly 
against the Unitc‘d States, they wc‘re driven to the extravagant 
proposition before mentioned—namely, that the discovery of the 
mouth of a river (even when the coast wiierc it is ibund lias been 
known, surveyed—nay, disputcMl) gives to the country of the dis¬ 
coverer—even if a private traveller or trader—territorial dominion 
and sovereignty over all the regions that inay be watered by that 
river or any of its tributaries— evexi the smallest rill of the' most 
distant mountains. And in support of this before nnheaid-of 
(bjctrine we are told of analogous jirecedents from history and 
C!onlirmatory opinions from eminent writers. For an exaininatloii 
of this sophistry, in its details, we must again refer to Dr. Tuiss; 
but we can, we think, tefute it sufficiently by a few general obser¬ 
vations. 

And, first, as to public law. l"he United States Lave taken it 
by th(‘ wrong end, and are reading it backwards. fJrolius, Vattel, 
and other jurists say indeed that the discovery and possession of a 
country gives a right to all it contains—mountains, lakes, and 
especially rivers, as means af cvmmunimtion wilLout wliicih the 
territory would be valueless; hut they do not say—as ihc! Unitc^l 
States preposterously allege—that the discoverer of a river acquires 
a right to all the territory it may be found to water. Everybody 
has a right to a high road ; but it does not follow that llic^ trustees 
of the high road have a right to all the estates it may traverse. 
The possession of the banks of a river gives, in some cases, rights 
over the stream ; but we boldly assert tliat tliei e is not to l>t; found 
in law or history an instance where a right to the banks has been 
cUrived from the river itself. The j)raposition is a manifest absur* 
clity, Theprmc?ju/e of public as well as of municipal law is, that 
w'atcr is of common use— aquarum communis est vsus omnibus —and 
ihc policy of all law, public andjnunicipal, has been to defeat any 
monopoly of a navigable water. But try this pretension, not by 
reason only but by precedent—can vve imagine a claim to all Central 
Asia by the discovery of the mouth of the Ganges ? 1 Jas England 

“US the ' North American Review’ asks—from discovering the 
mouth of the Niger, claimed the sovereignty of Central Africa / 
We carry the argument a step further. Discovery cannot give 
any right that, a fortiori, would not belong to possession —for dis¬ 
covery, as all jurists agree, is valid only as a step to possession. 
N ow, iloes the possession of the mouths of rivers give any territorial 
rights over the countries drained by their waters ? for instance—of 

the 
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I he Rhone In France over Switzerland, Savoy^ and tlie Valais?—or 
of tlie Rhine to Holland over Wcatern fJcrmariy tiiid Eastern 
f^’iaiicc?—or of the river St. Lawrence to England over the whole 
of the Great Lakes and all its and their tributaries? Or, to cite 
a more recent precedent—Did the United Slates admit that 
the possession of the mouth and many hundred miles of the 
more navigal)]e ])orlion of the river Bt. John's in New Brunswick 
gave Great Britain a right to its upper waters, which ran through 
lands lately waste and unialiabited, but which had been explored 
and partially settled by her subjects? We regret, on many ac* 
<‘ounts, that th(* north-west boundary was not settled with the north¬ 
east boundary by the Treaty of Wasliington in 1842. We should 
have been curious to see how the United States would have ma¬ 
naged to distinguish their t.laim to the territories watered by the 
(’olumbia from the infinitely more intelligible claim which Eng¬ 
land might have made to the territories watered by the St. John’s. 
But Englantl, having substantial claims to the Upper St, John’s, 
nev('r thought of advancing so visionary a title. 

But the United States endeavour to help this claim by another 
oi a totally dinbreut nature—the journey of exjdoration made 
down the (’olumhia, by Captains Lewis and Clarke, by order of 
President Jefferson, in 1806, three years after the acquisition of 
Lousiana. The President’s own message to Crmgress, and his 
instructions to the officers, state the scope and object of this 
expedition:— 

^To ex})li)ic the river Missouii from its confluence with the Missis- 
sipj)! to its source, and crossing the highlands by the shortest portage, to 
seek the first navigable water cominuuicatiou thence to the Pacific Ocean 
—entering into conference with the Indians ou their route, with a View 
to tlie estublishnieal of commerce with them .’—Lewis and Chirke^ viii. 
and x. 

and these Indians the President refers to as ‘inhabiting the 
country west of the Mississippi,’—that is Missouri country. 

H ere is no mention of Gray $ river—no direction to look for 
the (^idumhia —no pretence of discovery—no assertion of any 
possessory rights in those ])arts—no authority to acquire any : 
(julle the reverse: they wore to cxpl<»re—to establish commercial 
relations with independent natives of the Missouri—and to 

find the shortest portage between the waters of the east and the 
west—w'hich western waters in the sequel turned out to be the 
Kooskooskee, a smaller branch of a river, by them called Lewis's, 
and which itself was found to be one of the southern branches 
of the Columbia. When these gentlemen arrived with great 
difficulty on the navigable Columbia, they fell in with and 
recognised the previous discoveries of the British officers. 

wliose 
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whose names of objects they adopted, and make not the slijjhtost 
allusion to Mr, Gray: nay, we cannot make out that anything 
more of Gray was known to them, or indeed to any one 
else, than was told in Vancouver^'s voyage. To the total sih'uce 
of Mr, Jefferson and Caj)tains Lewis and Clarke as to Gray's 
name and discovery, we have to add a curious fact, firay 
gave to the north cape of the Columbian estuary, named 
by Meares ^Disappointment' the name of * Cape Ilancoch.y’ and 
to the southern point that of * Adams,' and he probably so marked 
them on the sketch which Quadra gave to Vancouver. Vancouver 
on his chart very properly preserved the name of ‘ Cape Disap¬ 
pointment,’ which Meares had given before Gray saw it; but he, 
with equal propriety, preserved the name that Gray had first 
given to the other, ^ Point Adams' Now, when Lewis and CJarke 
come to talk of these capes, we hear nothing of ' Cape liancork 
and of the other they say— 

‘ The point called Cap Rofid by La Peyrouse, and Point Adams^ 
hy Vancouver — Ih, 400-— 

clearly ignorant that ' Adams ’ was the name given by the American 
citizen in honour of the American President, and only repeated 
on his authority by the British officer. 

J'hls expedition of Captains Lewis and Clarke wintered from 
the 9th of December, 1805, to the 23rd of March, 180G, in a few 

wooden huts erected bv them on the left or south side of the river, 

«/ 

and thence returned, step by step as they had come, back into 
the Missouri country. 

Very easy it would be to show that this expedition had none 
of the characteristics that could confer sovereignty and dominion 
on the nation which ordcied it. The officers were not authorised 
to do any act of possession; they did nothing of the kind. A 
])aper which they left with the natives, to be shown to any ship 
that might arrive (i,h. 492), negatives any such intention ; and the 
going back step by step as they had come — not even being 
tempted to pursue the great Columbia, even to its junction with 
the branch which they named at Z’azV after Captain Clarke—proves 
that having found a passage between the eastern and western 
waters they had done their duty, and were satisfied. But we 
need not insist on these details, because it does so happen that 
tliey did not even touch upon any part of the territory which 
England claims—except that portion of the Lower (.'oluinbia 
which Broughton had already surveyed, and which England has 
proposed as the common boundary. So that again, if these gen¬ 
tlemen had been authorised to take possession of all they saw, and 
had done so, they would have not touched our original claim to 
the whole right bank, and still less il/r. Da^gans pi'opositiou; for 

so 
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so fiir from reaching 49®^ the most northern point reached by 
the travellers was 46° 48'. In their zeal, however; for the 
(wdusive pretension, the cabinet of Washington has fallen into 
some misslateiiienls of several essential facts of this expedition, 
i>huh Dr. Twmss has exposed, and which it is necessary that we 
should shortly advert to. 4 o make our observations the more 
intelligible, we subjoin a fac-simile of that portion of their map 
which relates to this part of their journey. The size of the rivers 
and the size of the letters used in designating the rivers are faith¬ 
fully copied, and deserve attention. 



As early as the negotiation of 1824 Mr. Rush slated that— 

‘ the Columbia river extended by the river Muliiomah to as low as 42°, 
and by Clarke’s river as high as 51®, if not beyond.’— aj>. Twiss^ 336. 

The imperfect geographical knowledge of that period would be 
some excuse for a party who was not claiming under a pretension 

of 
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of scientific exploration, but, in truth, Mr. Hush was mistaken no 
less than two des;rees to the southward and about as much to 
the northward. But the following misstatements are much more 
serious, and, as far as we can see, without any excuse. 

Mr, Calhoun says that the expedition, having— 

‘ reached the Kooskooshee in lat. 34', descended that to the principal 
nortlicni l)ranch, which they calleJ Lewis. They followed that [tlic 
Lewis] to its jnncliou with the great northern branch, which they culled 
Clarke; thence descended to the numlh of the river, where they landed and 
encamped on the north side of Cape Disappointment.’— ap, 'J'wias^ 337. 

Tliis statement Mr. Buchanan subsequently repeats, adding—- 
^ That Messrs. Jjcwis and Clrnke, under a commission from then Go¬ 
vernment, first explored the waters of this river almost from //.v head- 
sprifajs io tlie l^icitic, passing the whiter of 1805-6 e/i its northern 
shore^ near the occini.’— Ih. 330. 

Now we are obliged U> say that every ]>oint of both these state¬ 
ments is contrary to the facts stated by the AnuM-ican offirers 
themselves; as will be best seen by comparing the stateunmts 
with the sketch : by which our readers will see — 

1st, That they came on the Kooskooskee not in 34', but 
in about 46'’ 34', 

2iul. That the Lewis is a southern and not a princi]>al northern 
branch. 

3rd. Unit they did not explore the waters of the (.'olumbla 
from almost their head springs tu the sea; they exjdored only a 
minor stream, the Kooskooskee; they ex])lored a small portion 
of the Lewis, and no part whatsoever of tiic Clarke, 

4th. That they did not follow the Lewis to ‘its junction with 
tlie grcN'it northern branch called Clarke;’—that they never were 
within two d<;grees of the junction with the Clarke;—that ibey 
never satv and knew nothing whatsoever about the Clarke, cxctqit 
that somewhere in the mountains, while making towards the 
Kooskooskee, they crossed ‘ a river to which they gave the name 
of Clarke.’ This stream they did not know to be an afliuent of 
the t’olumbia, but it was so represente<l in their map from the 
rc])orts of the natives. 

oth. M r. Calhoun says that they encamped on the north sitle 
of the river, and wintered !’ Mr. Buchaniin also says ‘ they win- 
fered on the north shore' Mr. Creenhow rejieats and improves 
on the errors of both by saying the expedition ‘descended tlie 
Lewis into the northern branch called the Clarke, and wintered on 
the northern bank/—the wintering place is beyond this sketi h, 
but by reference to another sketch (p. 594) it will lie seen that all 
this is utterly untrue. When the exploring party descended the 
river they did indeed bivouac or encamp on the north side for a 

few 
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few rlroary and miserable nif^his, which they passed in great dis- 
li ess and danger while looking about for a proper place for xcin- 
lering ; but they crossed over as soon as they could to the south 
si<le, and there they built log-houses, and xointered from the 9M 
December to the March, When we recollect that these state¬ 
ments were made in answer to a projiosition from England to 
divid(! the territory by the main stream of the Columbia, she taking 
the north and tlie United States the south bank, it will be easily 
seen wliy the imaginary exploration of the Clarke and the ideal 
wintering eiK'ampment on the north bank are made so prominent. 

We cannot suspect Messrs. Calhoun or Buchanan of having 
intentionally made these misstatements, which we incline rather 
to nltubute to the misguiding of Mr. Ureenhow, who seems to 
be a very unscrupulous, as he certainly is a very inaccurate, ad¬ 
viser. Such niisstatemcnts, however, were not worth making; 
first, because tliey are so easy of detection; and secondly, be¬ 
cause, even if true, they are of little value; for—we repeat it— 
such an exi>e(lition coilld never, in any case, constitute a pos¬ 
sessory title; and if it did, it so happens that it never touched 
any portion of tlie territory that England claims, except in that 
portion of the lower Columbia where the English proposition 
admits the riv(U' to be common to both. 

Here we must sliortly notice the earlier exjdorations of our 
own countrymen:— 

Mu 1793 Mackenzie discovered and passed down a considerable 
])ortioa of Fra/er’s Itivcr, and was tlie Jirsf xohite man rrho explored this 
mjhn. How then can the United States with any consistency deny the 
British claim to the region drained by the Frazer?*— I^orth American 
Rf'vict(\ [1. 242. 

As to the C olumbia, Mr. (Ireenhow admits 

‘ the first white person who navigated the northern branch of the Colum¬ 
bia, or traversed any ])art of the country drained by it, was Mr. David 
Thomson, Surv(‘yor and Astronomer of the British North-west Com¬ 
pany, and his followers, in the spring of 1811.*—p. 297.) 

This, under an ap})arent candour, is, after Mr. Cireeiihow's 
usual style, an essential misrepresentation of the facts, Mr. Thom¬ 
son was indeed tlie first white who ever navigated the Northern 
(7olumbia, but he did so long prior to 1811. As early as October, 
IHOO, Mi\ Thomson—who is 'still living in Montreal—with six 
{Canadians and four or five Indians, crossed the Rocky Mountains 
in latitude 5U N., and descended one of the great northern 
branches of the Columbia River, which he called M'GiIlivray's 
River. lie descended this river for a good distance, when he 
was driven back by a band of a powerful tribe of Indians, and 
compelled to re-cross the Rocky Mountains. 


In 
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In 1807 Mn Thomson crossed the Rocky Mountcalns, 

and established, not far from the source of the Columbia, a for- 
tified trading post, and there passed two winters: the summer 
season he was employed in exploring the country. 

In 1809 he established a trading post on the Flathead or 
Clarke’s River, between latitudes d7° and 48° N.. and wintered 
there. During these three years (1807—1810) several trading 
posts were established on different parts of the Columbia River, 
its brancheg* and lakes. 

In 1810 Mr. Thomson wintered on the Columbia River, near 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, about 100 miles from its source, 
and sjient the ensuing summer in exploring the country; and 
for six successive years em])loyed himself in exploring and survey¬ 
ing the main Columbia River and all its great branches, and 
settling the position of these })]aces by numerous astronomical 
observations. . All this was prior to the settlement of Astoria, of 
which wo shall have to speak presently; but here we pause to 
repeat the observation made by the North American reviewer as 
to the Frazer River, that if the expedition of Lewis and Clarke 
conferred any right to the territories drained by the southern tri¬ 
butaries they descended, the Rrilish have the same c;laim to the 
territory drained by the main river, which Mr. Thomson was 
confessedly the first to ex])lore. 

So far, w e think, we have, step by step, refuted the multifarious 
claims of the United States; one other only remains, that of ac¬ 
tual occupation and possession, and the acknowledgment by Eng¬ 
land of that title, as arising out of the case of Astoria. Now this 
we shall show to be utterly valueless as for any purpose of this 
argument, and that it can only have been produced to increase 
the coui]>lication and confusion in which the Amciacau statesmen 
have endeavoured to embarrass the case. 

Tlie success of the fur trade carried on by the British North- 
West Cojn])any in the interior, and by numerous traders both British 
and American, seaward, induced Mr. John Jacob Astor, a German 
naturalized in New York, to attempt a trading establishment at 
the mouth of the Columbia, and he accordingly, in 1810, formed 
an association for that purpose, under the title of the Pacific Fur 
Company. Mr. Astor was a wealthy and enterprising merchant; 
hesupj>lied all the funds, and associated himself with parties who 
were the practical agents of the whole operation. Three of the 
partners were native Americans—the six others were Scotchmen, 
who, liowcver, had so little intention of resigning their national 
character, that before signing the articles of agreement, they ob¬ 
tained from Mr. Jackson, then the British minister at Washing¬ 
ton, an assurance, that in case of war between the two countries 

they 
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they were to be considered as Britisli subjects and inercliants. 
All these partners (Astor excepted), with many servants, reached 
siuTessively the mouth of the Columbia, where in ]R11 they 
erected on the muth bank, nearly on the site of Lewis and Clarke’s 
‘ wintering post,’ a few houses and a kind of fort, which they called 
Aatoria, 

Tlifi settlement was very imperfectly established, when, on 
the breaking out of the war between Great Britain and the 
Cnited States, its situation became so obviously precarious, that 
tlie partners on the s])ot opened negotiations with the North-West 
Company for the dissolution of the Pacific Fur Company and 
the abandonment of the establishment of Astoria. The associ¬ 
ation was in consequence formally dissolved in July, 1813; and 
in October the wiiole estal)lishnicnt, with the furs and stock in 
trade, was transferred to the North-West Company on a valua¬ 
tion that produced 58,000 dollars: some of the ox-parlners of 
Mr. Astor joined the North-West Company, and the others re¬ 
turned over laud to New York. This had hardly been cfi’ectcd 
when the British sloop of Avar Racoon, (’aptain Black, arrived in 
the Columbia, for the express purpose of capturing and destro)ing 
the settlement; but it had already passed into the sole hands of 
British subjects, and Captain Black had no more to do than to 
hoist the British flag and change the name to I'ort Georg(?; and 
the North-West Comjiany carried on the trade. 

In this entirely mercantile concern, in Avhicli the majority of 
the partners were British subjects, who took care to prcser\e their 
national chanicter, and who sold the establishment to another 
entirely British company, there can certainly be no pretence on 
Avhieh to found the sovereignty of the Ignited States: it Avas 
undertaken with private means, maintained for private views, 
and parted witli by private bargain. 

But if it could have had any political effect, it could not advance 
the American claim one jot; for, in the first place,—as to the 
general question, England never denied, on the contrary always 
maintained, the right of any nation to form an establishment 
on any part of the coast not already occupied, so that England 
had no right to complain of the settlement, and never did so. 
But, secondly, as to its practical effect on the present stale of 
the matter, this settlement was on the south bank of the river, and 
its site is therefore within the territory which lingland has all 
along offered to America. 

But the moderation and fair dealing of England in this Astoria 
affair has led to an allegation of the American statesmen that she 
has solemnly acknowledged the territorial sov^ereignty of the 
United States. 


Let 
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Lot us explain this strange pretence. 

By the treaty of Ghent (1814) it was provided that all plar:?s 
captured during the war should be mutually restored. Astoria had 
not been captured: more than half its owners or occupiers v/oro 
British subjects, who had disposed of it ns a mercantile con¬ 
cern to other British subjects; but the United Stales — who, 
be it remembered, had not at this time acquired their Spanisli 
title under the Florida treaty—were anxious to obtain a recog¬ 
nised footing—a pied-d-terre, as it were—where they had never 
before pretended to any right or establishment of a national cha¬ 
racter; and they therefore pressed for the restitution of Astoria. 
The British ministry might have truly said that it was no affair of 
either governmenti and that the Astorians were welcome to settle 
the matter with the North-West Company, as they miglit agree ; 
but the British Government, actu.nted by a spirit of equity and 
conciliation, decided that, as the Captain of H.INI.S. Racoon had 
intervened in the matter, by taking possession of what vvas already 
in British hands, the United States had a fair claim to be rein¬ 
stated in Stahl quo —pending negotiations as to the ultimate ter¬ 
ritorial dominion—and therefore reserving to itself the question of 
ultimate right to the sovereignty^ it directed that Astoria should be 
formally restored, and it was so in October, l8l8. to one or two 
American agents sent for the purpose, but who did not remain. 
The North-West Company continued to hold it for some time, 
but at last, we believe, abandoned it: the Astorians never rea]>- 
peared; the wdiole place went to ruin, and l^ecame as complete a 
wilderness as the rest of the country. The last account we Iiav<^ 
of it is from an American traveller, Mr, Farnharn, who tells us 
that ‘Astoria had passed away!’ and that its site, oveign)\vn 
with brushwood, was nominally occujjied by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, in the jierson of a single clerk, who was a kind of 
* telegraph-keeper of events at the mouth of the river.’ 

We doubt whether on these facts the United States could now, 
under the laws of nations, raise any just claim even to the site of 
Astoria, which they never re-occupied, and have so long aban¬ 
doned ; but to torture the restoration by England, ZzVe, ol’ 

the possession of that spot of ground into an acknowledgment 
of the exclusive property of the United States over these vast re¬ 
gions. seems to us what in an individual would be called insanity. 

There is one additional circumstance which, though small in 
itself, is worth notice, as showing accidentally, and therefore the 
more forcibly, the weakness of this part of the American case. 
The United States insist with great earnestness on the vaiiona! 
character of the Astorian establishment: in our View, we do not 
think it is of the slightest importance; ])ut if it wore, sec how 
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the following’ fact disproves it. In 1816 Mr. Astor proposed to 
the United States Government 

‘ once more to renew the attempt, and to re-establish Astoria, provided 
he had the protection of the American jfugt for which purpose a lieu¬ 
tenant's command would be sufficient for him. He requested Mr. 
Gallatin to mention this to the President, which he did. Mr- Madison 
said he would consider the subject; and although he did not commit 
himself, Mr. Gallatin thought tliutlic received the proposal favourably.’ 
•^MrAiallatin to Mr. Antor^ ap. Twiss^ 333 . 

This proposition for giving to a new Astoria a distinct national 
cliaracter,' implies that old Astoria possessed it not—that Mr. 
Abtoi would not r<'sumc his .attempt without guarantee—whhh 
tlio President hesitated to give—which never was given—and new 
Astoria never was founded. IJad Mr. Madison or Mr. Gallatin 
or Mr. Astor at that time any idea that they were cxcl^si^'e 
Sovereigns of the whole* region, or even of the abandoned spot 
on the left bank of the Columbia .^ 

But whatever may be the value of the United States* claim to 
Astoria, it affords no impediment to a present arrangement. It 
lias been ofTmed liy liingland, and is included of course in Mr. 
Da i Hja ns p r oy it ion . 

llaving thus ri'capitulated and, we trust, satisfactorily disposed 
of the various and inconsistent claims of the United Stales, let us 
remind our readers that, under eac h of llic heads separately, Great 
Britain has an indisputable title to all that she claims. 

I. Along the sea-board Drake was the first who saw any part of 
the disputed territory. Cook and Vancouver were the first who 
made any public and authenticated attempt at an accurate survey 
of its coast. Meares was the first to explore, as Barclay was 
to discover, the Straits which Meares was so generous ns to call 
by the name of thtr mendacious Greek who declared that he had 
sailed through them to the Atlantic. He was also the first to di.s- 
c over the bay and the bar, behind which Gray, and almost simul¬ 
taneously Baker, found the estuary of the Columbia. 

II. Even under the extravagant princi])le of dominion by 
watrwcourses, the British title is by many years and thousands ol 
miles the better, as our former statement and the following sketch 
will show. 

III. As it is also on the plea of discovery and exploration—for^— 

If Gray really was the first to cross the bar and discover the 

estuary, Broughton was the first who ascertained the existence 
and course of the river whicti Gray, ^ having taken the wrong 
channel/ never saw. 

If Lewis and Claike were to explore the Kooskooskee, 

and about 70 out of 600 miles of the Saptin or Lewis, and 
about 200 out of 1000 of the Columbia, and a few yards of 

a stream 
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a stream conjectured to be part of the Flathead or Clarke’s, 
which seems to have a course of 500 or 600 miles—Lieutenant 
Brougliton was the first to explore from the anchorage to above 
JOO miles up the Columbia, the upper waters of which Thomson 
discovered in its various ramifications between 1800 and 1810, 
and the whole length of which he was the first to follow from its 
head-waters to the sea. Still more to the north is the Tacoutche- 
tesse or Fraser’s river, discovered at its mouth and explored 
throughout, not merely first, but solely, by the British. Tliis 
river drains nearly the whole of the country north of the 49°, to 
which the United States now pretend an exclusive doinlnion. 
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If any man assert that these indisputable facts can justify the 
American claim to the sole dominion of the Western World from 
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4’2^to 54", from the Mexican to the Russian boundary, to the total 
exclusion of the countrymen of Drake, Cook, Vancouver, Meares, 
Rarclay, Broughton, Thomson, and Mackenzie—and the acknow¬ 
ledged possessors of the vast intei'ior north of 49°—we decline all 
further argument with such a mind;—but, believing that every 
rational and unprejudiced man must agree that it is a case of 
jiiixed claims, wo conclude that it is, according to the law of 
nations and the ordinary rules of society and common sense, a 
fit subjt^ct for compromise and partition. Now, in order to 
judge how this compromise may be effected, let us review the 
face of the inaj)s, (pp, 5G8 and 595). 

A treaty between Russia and England establishes their bound¬ 
ary from the sea in latitude 51" 40'northward to the Icy Sea. 
By thci treaty between the United States and Spain, now repre¬ 
sented by Mexiuj, a boundary line has been drawn along the 
d'Jnd parallel eastward to the head of the waters running into the 
fiulf of Mexico. Tills latter boundary has never, we believe, 
been acknowledged by Great Britain, and it certainly trenches 
on the right recognised in the Nootka convention, that all the coast 
to tlie northward of S. Francisco should be open for future settle- 
nient; but as in any case of partition this intermediate portion 
would naturally fall to the United States, it is unnecessary for our 
jorsent purpose to question that arrangement. That boundary is 
tlHU’efore considered as also fixed. Tiro whole territory, then, to 
which the question of equitable partition now applies is comprised 
between the latitude's 42" and 54 ' 40', and between the Pacific and 
llie Rocky Mountains. East of tlic Rocky Mountains the boun¬ 
dary between Britisli America and the United States, as finally 
settled by the treaty of Washington, runs for near 20 degrees of 
longitude along the 49th parallel. 

Both parties have more than once agreed, and the conventions 
of 1818 and 1827, providing for common occupancy, constitute, 
as we have before said, a standing at'knowlcdginent and re¬ 
cognition which no sophistry can explain away, that it is a case 
for an equitable partition. The most obvious line of division is 
certainly the continuation westward of the existing boundary of 
49^ and to that to a certain extent both parlies had assented; 
but where that line tvas to end became matter of dispute. Eng¬ 
land had explored between 1800 and 1810, and has since en¬ 
joyed for the use of her fur trade, the main Columbia; and 
ado])ting the great priudiple of international law, that rivers should 
be ibr the convenience of mankind, she proposed that when the 
49*^ should reach the Columbia, the line should thence proceed 
southward and westward along the centre of that stream^ This 
proposition had the advantage of giving efiect to the strongest 
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local claims of both parties: it left to Englaiul the Upper 
Columbia, which she had first explored ; it gave to the United 
States Clarke’s and Lewis’s llLvcrs, which they had first explored ; 
and it divided between them the % Lower Columbia and the 
estuary, including Astoria, wlierc Gray, and Broughton, and 
Thomson, and Lewis bad, all, ]>artial claims of discovery and ex¬ 
ploration* Nothing could at first sight aj)pcar more fair than 
such a division which reconciled and satisfied the local claims of 
the several parties—reserving to each the points where they could 
fairly allege any peculiar title. But with this the United Slat(*s 
were dissatisfied. We believe that they already contemplated tin* 
production of the new claims based on the watercourse theory, and 
on the Transatlantic repudiation of the law of nations; but at 
first produced a more reasonable objection. The harbour of the 
mouth of the Columbia—highly as, in other parts of the ar¬ 
gument, they affect to rate the importance of Gray’s discoveiy 
—is of such difiicult and dangerous access that its real import¬ 
ance is the internal river communication, and it has little or no 
value as a harbour; and as there is no harbour whatscjever to 
the southward, the Americt'in vessels would have no reiugo in case 
of bad weather on any part of their own territory ; they therefore 
insisted on canylng the line 49®, not only to Admiralty luh't, 
which was reasonable, but across the inlet and the south j)ait of 
Vancouver’s Island to the ocean—offering, how^cver, to rctider tlie 
Lower Columbia free to British trade. 

To this, on the other hand, Great Britain—iidmittiug so far 
the doctrine of convenience—n'\A\Qi\, that this would subject her 
to a greater inconvenience than what in the oilier case America 
could complain of; for that it would cut her off, not only from 
Admiralty Inlet—which she had discovered and surveyed and 
taken formal jiossession of, and even settled—but would f'ut her oil' 
from the Strait of Fuca, which she had also tlisiovert'd, and from 
the most convenient outlet ftir the trade of Fraser's River aiul tlie 
great Archipelago lying behind Vancouver’s Island, and would 
entail the additional anomaly of cutting ofi’and giving to Auau ica 
a corner of Vancouver’s Island itself. But she was not insensible 


to the reasons urged by tlie United States as to the want of a safe 
harbour. She therefore offered to them the peninsular dis¬ 
trict round Mearcs’s Mount Olymjius comprised between the 
ocean, Fuca’s Straits, and Admiralty Inlet, by which they would 
have harbours at least as good as Great Britain herself. 

This proposition was so reasonable—it so fully satisfied all the; 
principles that the United Slates had ever advanced—convenience 
and contiguity to the interior territories of either party—posses¬ 
sion of the Waters where there had been exclusive exj)loralion— 
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Cfunmunity of possession where there had been community of ex- 
})l(>rati<)u—the site of Astoria and ports on Fuca’s Straits, which 
coinponsalcd to both parties the insufficiency of the Columbian 
harbour; all these considerations, we say, constituted so reason- 
nl)le an offer, that the United States could not otherwise reject it 
than hy throwing aside all idea of common rights and equitable 
partition, and setting up a claim to the exclusive possession 
of the whole—though this claim of exclusive possession was 
directly at variance with all the principles of comenience, con- 
tlguilg, iliscovery, exploration, &c., for which they had hitherto 
contended. We will not trust ourselves to say with what feelings 
w o regard this t laim to exclusive dominion, founded on tiiat new 
and intolerable proposition that the United States have some 
peculiar right over the whole North American continent, which 
they will not submit to the control of any principles of that 
j)uhlic law which has hitherto legulaled and balanced ibe iutcr- 
natioual interests of mankind. To that assumption—new— 
alarming—and fit only for barbarous times—Great llritaiu 
cannot with honour or safety, and therefore never will, submit — 
nor do vve belu’ve that any t>ther European nation, however 
jealous they might he of us, would tolerate sueh a disruption 
of the tics of public equity and justice, without which there can 
))c no peace among the strong and no security for the weak. 

Hut to the Ijiitisli propt)silion iuelf, we —if we may ])resume to 
mention our oj)inion—had from our very first knowledge of it, 
thought that an advantageous auiemlineut might be made, as 
the insulation of a pin tion (»f llu; territory round Mount Olympus 
seems to us objt‘ctionable even on the })riuci])le of accommodation 
<»n which it was offered. ^ JUnclaves^ of this sort arc always 
iiu'onvenient, and pregnant with (juarrels; and with regard to 
national as well as to individual properties, everybody has been 
in modern times anxious to get rid of them. It is, we think, 
bad policy to sow such seeds of strife in that new soil. If 
that insulated portion of land should grow into consequence as 
it one day may, and a modern Boston or another New York 
gn)w up in one of its harbours, what would be its condition, 
with no land communication with its main territory, nor any 
water communication but the precarious entrance of the Colum¬ 
bia-—would that be reasonable? It would also be liable to the 
same objection which wc make to carrying the boundary of 49° 
lu robs ilie corner of Vancouver s Island—that of separating by 
an ideal line a district naturally united. 

VVe are not insensible that the waiving our wishes for the right 
bank of the Columbia involves some sacrifice on our part; but 
we are, on the whole, persuaded that, considering—on the one 
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hand how very much the navigation of the Middle Columlila Is 
interrupted by rapids and falls—^the inconvenience and liability 
to collisions incident to portages—and the inaccessibility of the 
harbour for nine months of the year—and on the other hand, the 
convenience, not to say necessity, to the United States of a harbour 
communicating with their territory, and that Grc^at Britain has so 
far admitted the weight of that consideration as to offer to cede 
tlie Olympian district—it seems, we say, on the whole, that the 
simplicity and probable practicability of the mode suggested by 
Mr. Dargan ftir settling so complicated and important a question 
overbalance the opposite considerations. We may regret the loss 
of the agricultural establishments on the Cowlitz, at Fort Van¬ 
couver, and in Puget’s Sound; of which, however, the last only 
is, wc believe, of any importance: as to the original object of the 
posts on the Low^er Columbia—the fur trade—it is diminishing 
so rapidly that the loss will be inconsiderable; and wo cannot 
doubt that our traders will find in Fraser’s River and the ex¬ 
tensive shores to he appropriated to them, various opportunities 
of internal communication where they will be safe from rivalry 
and interruption. 

But there is a third party, who has been hardly mentioned and 
less thought of, in all these negotiations and discussions, but of 
whom we cannot refrain from taking some notice—the rightful 
owners of the land,—the native Indians, It is painful to think of 
the violence and injustice which have pioneered colonization 
throughout the New World; and even in the mitigated form it 
has assumed in North America it is very repugnant to the feelings 
of natural justice. In North America the increase westward of 
the United States has been driving before it, or rather, in fact, 
exterminating the native j)opulation—not so much by violence 
(though that has not been spared) as by the introduction of dis¬ 
ease and vice, and by the natural results of the agricultural occupa¬ 
tion of the territory, which unfits it for the pursuits of savage life, 
and forces the daily dwindling tribes into the daily diminishing 
wilderness of the West. In British America the Natives are 
treated with more kindness and encouragement. The Hudsons 
Bay Company have been indulgent masters, as well, we hope, 
from natural humanity as in obedience to the injunctions of their 
charter; but there is a more practical reason wliy their rule should 
he more conservative of the rights of the Natives than that of the 
United Stales. The object of the latter is to occupy the soil, 
and therefore to dispossess the Indians; whereas the object of 
the British Company is the fur trade, to which the natives, in 
their original possessions and habits, are necessary auxiliaries. 
At the same time wc are glad to be able to say, that while the 
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(.'ornpany are thus Inclined, by interest as well as feeling, to 
cljorish the peculiarities of the Indian race, they have not been 
negligent of their moral and social improvement; and w’c read 
with satisfaction that the natives under their rule arc favourably 
distinguishable fiom tbeir neighbours of the Russian or States* 
territories. The Indians in the Oregon district consist of some 
twenty nations or tribes, and tbeir numbers are estimated at thirty 
thousand. It would, we fear, be thought a visionary crotchet to 
Avish that the disputed territory—we mean south of the 49th 
j)arallel, and west of the Columbia—could have been allotted 
and recognised as an independent asylum for these interesting 
remains of the aboriginal lords of that Avide world ! They would 
there have constituted, as it were, a neutral poAver, and exhibited 
a tardy tribute paid by civilization to the long-ncglected claims of 
humanity and justice. 

We admit that in the crisis at Avhich matters have noAV anived^ 
—perhaps at any time—this vision could hardly be realised ; 
and that at Jill events avc should not be justified in pressing an 
arrangement of that nature in opposition to the Avishes of the 
United States; but at least it behoves us to see that those people 
who liaA^e been noAV Ihing for forty years under our protection, 
shall not be wholly abandoned and left Avithout resource against the 
plunder, expulsion, or extermination with which they are menaced. 
The British ( Jovcrnnicnt should at least give an example to that of 
the United States by providing within its appropriated boundary 
convenient territorial allotments for all the Indians who may b(i 
driven from their present seats by the effects of the political 
arrangements between the rival nations. It is due to justire and 
to humanity—and even to policy—for these people are capable of 
becoming useful auxiliaries and good subjects. The settlers and 
missionaries have already, at several posts, turned the labour of the 
Nath^es to their owm profit, and, in some instances, to higher pur¬ 
poses; and what we read in Mr. Nicolay’s little volume, of the 
aptitude of these poor pefiplc for indigenous colonization is very 
gratifying, and pregnant with hope for the success of such a policy 
as we venture to recommend. 

There have been heretofore occasions, not a fcAV, on which av(^ 
have been able to advise our readers on authority higher than 
that of a mere literary fraternity—but it is nfeedless to disclaim 
any ministerial influence or responsibility for our present opinions; 
andwe therefore Avith the less reserve venture 1o express our hope 
that our Government may have proposed something equivalent 
\iy 3Ir, Darf/ans scheme^ ns the basis of an arrangement of the 
Avliole difficulty, rational and equitable in itself, and which, being 
a new expedient, consistent at once with principles which Great 
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Britain can never abandon, and with offers which the United 
States have already repeatedly made, may be adopted by both 
parties, with, we believe, mutual advantage, and obviously with¬ 
out the slisrhtest sacrifice of national honour. 

Of the success of such a proposition we should have no dou])t 
whatsoever, but that it seems to us that the present cabinet of 
Washington, by the promulgation of a 1'ransatlantic law of 
nations, seems determined to ])ut an end to all negotiation, and 
to alt(?mpt to seize by violence what reason and justice would 
never give them. In negotiating tins matter, however, we should 
recollect that every President of tlie Re})ui)lic since this question 
has arisen, and most of the leading statesmen, had persuaded 
themselves that the right of the United Stales to the possession 
of the n^hole territory cd' Oregon is ^ clear and unquestionable J 
Mr. Polk has done so still more decidedly than his jwedceessors, 
and has publicly and solemnly proclaimed this eonvietion. Tin* 
same declaration has been repeated in his offuial notes by tin* 
Secretary of State; and the principal speakers in Congress, in 
the interest of the President, all assert that theg g^foe the whole 
of Oregon, The claim thus announced and su])ported is too 
llatteriiig to national vanity an<l prejudie(» not to meet with a 
ready assent from the great body of the peojde, by wliom tu) doubt 
this, however extravagant, belief in the justice of their pretensions 
is obstinately shared. This being the case, it is obvious that the 
concession of any portion of the ten dory south of TrU 40' will 
be in their eyes a sacrifice of American rights, made with re¬ 
luctance, and naturally regar<lcd by a great portion of the public: 
with strong dislike. We trust, liowcvcr, that notwithstanding 
these exaggerated feelings, there is still a superiority of good 
sense and good faith in the people and in Congress that will pre¬ 
vent the extremities to which Mr, Polk’s extravagant pretensions— 
whicli we venture to say that Clreat Britain never can admit—would 
inevitably lead. Tlie House of Kepresenlathes has indeed re¬ 
solved by large majorities, and the Senate, we have no doubt, will 
concur, to authorise the Executive to notify to Great Britain the 
termination at the end of the years notice of the convention of 

•r 

joint occupancy which has now existed for eight-aud-tuenty years 
—a period in itself long enough to create a title. But it is said, 
and we believe truly, that tins resolution by no means indicates 
on the part of the majority of either body a sym})atljy with the 
extreme views and pretensions of the executive, but was prompted 
in a great measure by a desire to hasten the settlement of the 
question; and we should not be surprised if it should have that 
effect: it will have, it is thought, the support of Mr. Webster 
and sope other of the most respectable names in the Republic, 
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nml it will certainly brin^ both parties to their ultimatuin. We 
ho])e—thonjjli we have no authority, beyond common sense, for 
saying so—tliat the British ultimatum may be found in this 
article. 

We have furtlier to observe that this vote for terminatinsr the 
convention was accompanied in the House of Representatives by 
another;— 

‘ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Stands of America, in Congress assembled,—That the dilFcrences existing 
between the Govenunent of the United States and the Government of 
Great Britain, in relation to the Oregon territory, are still the subject of 
Iionouralile negotiation, and shoilUl be so adjusted/ 

This, it nas true, passed by only a narrow majority; but it was» 
in some degree, confirmed by a subsequent vote, and therefore 
wo are entitbul to take it as the expression of llie national 
will. Now this resolution is virtually a disclaimer of all Air. 
I\dk's extravagant doctrines, for it admits the differences tx) be 
a proper subje(;t of ‘honourable negotiation and adjustment,’— 
a position irrocoiicileablo with the principle previously advanced 
by tlie President, and from which we are entitled to augur an 
equitable jiarlilion. 

I?ut there was, perhajis, another motive for terminating the 
(’onventioii, whicli, though not absolutely hostile, would he almost 
as had. In the di'bate which ended in these resolutions, Mr. 
(juincey Adams, now, vve believe, in his seventy-eighth year, 
made a speech, ihii opening of which if not, as we suspect, luis- 
reported, savours of extreme senility ; and has been treated on 
both sides of tiie Atlantic as dotage. We fancy that wo see a 
meaning throughout; but at all events, Mr. Adams arrives al a 
conclusion worthy of the former character of his intellect. AfUu 
recapitulating with something very like derision, all the American 
titles, he concludes:— 

‘ All these titles arc imperfect. The mere discovery of a river or of 
an island confers no title in itself. Exploration comc.s next; this gives 
somctlhng more of a title. Then continuity and contiguity, hoiii 
giving seme degree of title; but none of them all give a pertect title, in 
and of themselves. Nothing is complete in the way of title but actual 
possession ; and that is all we want to have, a “ clear and indisputable ” 
title to Oregon. We want possession—occupation. 

‘ There is no occupation of Oregon; occupation is what we want, and 
what 1 would get hy putting an end to the convention of 1827.^^ 

'riiis seems to us a clear indication that the resolution of abro* 
gating the convention may have had with some ^ntlemen the 
ulterior object of accomplishing a silent and usurpation 
of the territory by gradual occupation. They j4«Bd that 
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the termination of the convention does not necessarily produce 
a state of war; it only places llie country in the status quo 
ante; and that being a state of free colonization, America may 
hope, by the influx of her immigrants, to exclude ultimately 
the English claim. This scheme, however, would be but a 
futile and momentary evasion—aggravating the old difficulty, and 
probably producing a greater—for it would replace the whole coast 
north of S. Jhrancisco in the status quo ante the Nootka Souml 
Convention;—a state which might produce still more complicated 
questions.* But even as to Oregon, this subterfuge would be 
found impracticable; for, however numerous their new settlers 
might be, they could not extinguish the right of the English 
Company which now occupies the whole course of the Columbia 
by settlements which would resist the invasion, and which this 
country must sustain against aggressive violence, or oven incon¬ 
venient pressure. The territory, in plain trntli, never can be 
again subjected to promiscuous occupation. It has outgrown that 
condition: at must be divided and appropriated between CJreal 
Britain and the United States, and the dispute has gone too far 
to be solved by any other than international means—a treaty or 
the sword. 

The. j)roposltion of Mr, Dargan, or some slight modification of 
it (we ourselves should not be disinclined to sec it literally 
adopted), appears, in our view of the tempers and prospcels of 
the two nations, the 0?////that can avert a War, whieli, to 
use a phrase of a distinguished American senator, would he, 
*011 the ]>art of those who shall prov()ke it, almost impious.’ 
‘War,’ as Lord Aberdeen in a recent debate on this subject said, 
in a spirit bec'Oining a Christian statesman. ‘War is the greatest 
calamity that can befall nations, and generally the greatest crime 
which a nation can commit;’ but in resistance to injustice or in 
repulsion of insult, he and every wise and honourable man must 
feel that war may be—however painful—the first and highest of 
national duties. That duty, if forced upon her, Great Britain 
was never less inclined to abandon, or belter pre])ared to execute, 
than at this hour; and if the United States, by the rejection of 
such a proposition, as even her own legislators think reasonable, 
should drive us to that extremity, on them, and them alone, will 
rest the awful and odious"responsibility, and on them we trust—in 
the righteousness of our cause—will fall the heavier weight of the 
provoked calamities. 

• La Marfiaic're, Gvographe de S, M, 0, U Jioi d'JCgpognCf flnuks that JWi S, 
Francisco was really Porto Fraficisco Dracoy ami cummoxily so deiJoiniiuitoJ, 
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While wrltinfv these closing lines, the American mail brings 
intelligence that at the close of last month the Senate of tlic 
United States was still engaged with the Oregon debate; and 
although it seems that the determination of the President to adhere 
to his extreme views was unchanged, the opinions of Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Calhoun, and some of the most influential Senators leave no 
doubt that the resolutions for renouncing the convention, but at 
the same time keeping the door of negotiation open, will be passed 
by a large majority—two-thirds, it is said—and in terms still more 
reasonable and pacific than those of the other House, The fol¬ 
lowing are the resolutions as proposed in the Senate:— 

‘ That notice he given, in terms of the treaty, for abrogating the con¬ 
vention made between Great Britain and tlic United States on the 20th 
of October, 1818, and continued by the convention of 1827, immediately 
after the close of the present session of Congress, unless the President, 
in his discretion, shall consider it cNpedient to defer it to a later period. 

‘ Sec. 2, And be it further resolved, that it is earnestly desired that 
tlic long standing controversy respecting limits in the Oregon territory 
be speedily settled by negovialiou and compromise, in order to tranquil¬ 
lize the jiublic mind, and to preserve the friendly relations between the 
two countries.* 

It is said that the announcement of the (so-called) free-trade 
measure of our Government had been received in America with a 
degree of popular exultation that may facilitate the amicable 
terniination of the Oregon difference. We heartily wish that 
measures, which we believe to be fraught with eonsetjuenccs 
so disastrous to all our domestic interests, might be alleviatetl 
by even that imidental and momentary advantage ^ but we can¬ 
not soothe our minds with that flattering unction. Wc believe 
that the proposition for a division by the 49th degree and the 
Straits of Fuca—which wc have hitherto called Mr. Dargann^ 
Init of wliich we hear no more under that name—would 
have been at any lime, and under any circumstances, received with 
as much satisfaction as now. We are more and more con¬ 
vinced by the advices wc have lately received, that the American 
(Jal)iiiet will not and—if it would—not make any larger 
concession. It is, we believe, all that m)y American statesman 
could hope to carry, and we are equally satisfied that on our 
parts, after so much delay and complication, and considering 
it in its future efl'ect on the tranquillity of the district itself, it is 
llie best for our interests and sufficient for our honour. We, 
therefore, do not believe that the unhappy and unexpected schism 
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in tlio party wliich constituted, three months onr (lovernmcnt 
can have had any good efTect in America, oven for the moinenl, 
and shall be but too happy to find that it has not had a contrary 
influence. 

We have a great reluctance to mix foreign politics with our 
domestic affairs, and should not have been the first to do so, but 
we think ourselves authorized by the provocation of a great autho¬ 
rity to CNpress our very serious doubts whether the anticipated 
triumph of the American over the British fanner, and the depen¬ 
dency of the JiritisU bread-market on American supply, will tend 
much to lower the pretensions of our ^exulting’ rivals. And we 
have still more serious apprehensions that the ofh^ct of the free- 
trade measures both on Ireland and on our North American 
Colonics will more probably revive in the recollection of tin' 

ITuited States a confession which our Ministers have already 

« 

jiiade, that we have o?ic or two sorer places than Orepon, Wc 
were certainly not a little startled last year at the gratuitous 
introduction of this Oregon question into llie Maynootli debates. 
Still more surprised have we been to find, that while the ‘ small 
chad ill the wesC —then announced to us in terrorem —has been 
(growing bigger and blacker, a large proportion of our fnie- 
trade speculations is founded on the continuance of iIk; most 
amicable relations between us and the United States. Wc 
wore told, early in these unhappy discussions, that ‘ wc w'<‘re 
to clothe them, and they were to feed usand this al)surd 
reciprocity of unequal interests was propounded to us, when it 
appears tliat those on whom we were to dejiend for our existem^e, 
instead of being willing to feed us, were ready to cut our throats 
on so small a pretext as the remote and sterile mountains oi Oie- 
gon. Her Majesty’s speech at the ripening of the session com¬ 
mitted the same, or indeed rather a greater solecism. With nn 
inconsistency which we cannot understand, Her Majesty was 
made to recommend measures for a remission of duties on, and 
therefore larger encouragement of, Uhe trade and manufactures of 
foreign countries' and with that view to give up a very considerable 
pirtion of our own immediate revenue; and this, witliso little cer¬ 
tainty or prospect of gratitude, reciprocity, or even pen('e, that in 
another paragraph, Her Majesty called upon us to impose on 
those diminished revenues a sudden and large increase of our 
naval and military expenditure: that is, we are, in one paragraph, 
ileslred to prepare ourselves for fighting those precarious friends 
whom, in the other paragraph, we were advised to supply (out of our 
own pockets) with the sinewslif war. This is even beyond the cele¬ 
brated Dutch precedent of selling gunpowder to their besiegers ; 
for the Dutch got at least the price of their powder, but we suffer 

on 
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on all sides, impoverishing ourselves to enrich our adversary, and 
diiinnishinf 2 : our resources just as we increase our burthens. 

J'he Proleclionist party have the interest of the country too 
uiiicfi at heart to embarrass any government (however little en¬ 
titled to confidence or even forbearance) in their foreign policy; 
else wo cannot but think that some parliamentary notice of this 
inconsistency w^ouhl hardly have been omitted. Nor iiuh'cd 
slioukl we now allude to this subject, but that it forms, after all, 
the main foundation of the free-trade argument; for false an<l 
dangerous as the principle is, that any nation should depend to 
any serious extent on foreign rivals for the food of its people, we 
really, witli all our best diligenee, have been unable to discover 
any other basis for the new ministerial system. If it succeeds, 
even to any considerable degree, we may cZoZ/iC them and ihoy may 
feed us, but only just as long as they please, an<l that will lx* 
until (hey shall have nursed uj) their own manufactures to thc])oint 
of doing without us ; and, after all, our clothing is only a kind of 
luxury to them, which tliey might easily, without danger and 
])erhaps with advantage, ft)rcgo—while, if we should acetistorn 
f)urselves to ha fed by these foreign supplies, what is to become of 
us if, in the rapid vicissitudes of international relations, those 
sup])lics slunild be suddenly stopped ? 

And be it always remembered, that tlie stoppage of \\\v. food 
must necessarily ho accompanied by a rejection of the vtoihbuj ; 
so that the iniserv will be double—destitution at once of work 
and of foo<l. And all this lamentable absurdity is palmed upon 
us w'Ih'u— on the warning of M. do Joinville’s sixpenny pamphlet, 
and that same ‘ smaJl cloud in the 7rcst' —we are making larger and 
movf^ expensivi* warlike preparations than w^ere ever known in 
anything tiiat eould call jts(df a time of jieace—greater, we )>e- 
heve, than in the lieight of Lord Chatham’s glorious wars. Nay, 
Ave hear that we are erectitig coast defences more extensive and 
costly than England ever before condescended to do—even under 
the m(‘nace of Buonaparte’s invasion. A stranger, even a wiser 
one than Raumer—knowing us only by the free-trade speeches 
of our ministers, and visiting some of our principal coasts and 
harbours, would find a vast deal of building going on, and w'ould 
naturally say—' Oh, these are the f/ranaries and reservoirs for the 
foreign corn on which England is in future to rely for food.’ How 
would he stare when informed that these were barracks and 
batteries to jirotec^t our habitations from the hostile bands that we 
expert to feed us ! 

We are w ell aw*are that some—j4Rbably all, of those works and 
armaments,—and perhaps even more,—are necessary, or at least 
prudent, in contemplation of the new form that steam-boats and 
railroads may give to maritime war, and we are glad that the fore¬ 
sight 
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sight of our Government is directed to those points; and we also 
know that the best preservative of peace is a powerful preparation 
for war. All this we most fully admits and we have already stated 
so in the preceding article; it allies itself indeed with our own 
main arguments; for if it be necessaiy to protect our arsenals and 
habitations from the possible consequences of war, much more 
so is it to secure that infinitely greater and unfortunately more 
precarious interest—the subsistence of the people—from such a 
calamitous interruption. 

But we need not recapitulate the arguments produced in our 
last number, which—violently assailed, but wholly unanswcicd 
—we are now entitled to call unanswerable. What we then 
said, in opposition to the free-trade scheme in the hands of 
Lord John Russell, we insist upon still more strongly in iho 
hands of Sir Robert Peel. Lord John’s was a party manoeuvre 
merely to out-general Sir Robert. Sir Robert is acting on llie 
graver and, we are willing to believe, more conscientions, but 
assuredly a more dangerous principle of absolving himself from 
the obligations of party—a principle wholly inconsistent with th<? 
constitutional administration of such a Government as ours. 

There can no longer remain any reasonable doubt that the reso¬ 
lution to repeal the Corn-law must have been taken long before the 
Irish scarcity was thought of—probably before the potato was jdaiiteti 
whose rot served as the first opportunity of its announcement. 

If we are asked what causes can have produced that extra¬ 
ordinary change of opinion, we must honestly confess we feel our¬ 
selves wholly unable to discover, and still less entitled, to guess, 
and must be content to rank them with the infirmities to which 
the greatest intellects are occasionally subject:— 

‘ Fears of the brave aud follies of the wise!’ 

But a more urgent and practically more important question 
roust now be asked, what is 1o be done? How is this fornndal)lc 
danger to l)e dealt with? We, if we may be permitted to su])- 
pose such a question addressed to us, should answer at once— 
stop it if ijou catiy how you cany and as soon as you can ! The 
anojority in the House of Commons, though heterogeneous and 
discordant, is, we fear, resolved upon and sufficient for the present 
mischief—but perhaps not for the whole of it. Many W bigs would 
have preferred a fixed duty ; and though we infinitely prefer the 
sliding scale, and have very deep objections to the sclieine of a fixed 
duty, yet in a choice of difficulties we should have been glad to 
see such a compromise. lt<i, we fear, now too late for that—hnt. 
we are not without hope that it is not loo late to throw out the 
limitation of the act to three years. Why prejudge a question, 
the elements of which may be essentially changed before]^ three 

years ? 
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years? We know It will be said that if you were to do go you 
would still keep the League and all its agitation and danger alive; 
to which we answer :— 

‘ Fears of the brave, and follies of the w ise.’ 

Are Leaguers, Chartists, and Repealers wild beasts that go to 
sleej> when they are gorged ? Is not the nature of the popular hellua 
xu'ver to be sated, and to increase in voracity and audacity by every 
sop lliat is thrown to it? TJieir triumph has already gone far 
(Miough to do irreparalde mischief; we say irreparable —but some 
mitigation—some procrastination, at least—of the evil may be 
obtained by resolute and uncompromising endeavours to check it. 
I'Jio protectionists should therefore make their most jxowerful 
cfl'orts on this point of time; many of the old conservative party 
w ho have rclut:Uintly gone so far may be willing to stop at this 
xuiddle term, 'J^hey will recollect that the reasoning of the 
miiiist(U‘ went against the whole system of protection ; but in 
onlcr to propitiate the manufacturing constituencies, that proinisi; 
evaded—all other interests are to be still in various degrees pro¬ 
tected, and w ithout limit of time. No doubt great mischief will 
be done to all manufacturers except the great mill-owners, yet 
they arc still to have a comparative protection—but Corn—and, 
in spite of all our free trade promises, professions, and principles 
—Corn alone in to he entirely sacrijiced ! Will not this great fact, 
and the hundred little jobs that they sec going on in favour of this 
article or that, open the eyes of many of the respectable country 
gentlemen who entered into this labyrinth, prepared for sacrifices, 
but not for injustice and juggle? But if the majority wdl 
1 ‘onseiit to no more than a three years’ respite, we should wish 
lo see a final attempt made to arrange it in this form,—that as 
the income-tax is to last but three years, and the corn-law to 
last but three years, tlicir fates may be united, and the corn-law 
be made coeval with the incomc-ta^r, and with X\\c proteciion to 
other industry. 

We confess, however, that wo have little expectation from the 
1 louse of (hnnmons ; but, ‘ thank God, we have a House of Lords.’ 
We believe we may venture to say that nineteen-twentieths of their 
Lordships are, in one degree or other, protectionists: the leading 
Whigs have ahvays been for a fixed duty : there may be half-a- 
dozen absolute free-traders,—but full two-thirds of the House arc, 
in their convictions and wishes, friends to the existing laws. It is, 
therefore, impossible that their Lordships can allow the second 
reading of such a bill without a strenuous debate and powerful di¬ 
vision ; that such a division would be at least two to one, there 
could be no doubt whatsoever but for the same consideration that 
reconstituted Sir Robert Peel’s administration—that induced the 
Duke of Wellington and the other dissentients to place them¬ 
selves 
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selves in a position so unprecedented and so painful that nothing 
but the unbounded confidence of the country in the Duke’s 
honour and patriotism could have tolerated it for an hour— 
and that consideration is, ‘ if we overturn this administration— 
what next "i and who will venture to take upon himself tlio 
awful responsibility of the result ? ’ These were grave qiies- 
lioiis, and might justify the hesitation of the l^uke and his 
dissentient colleagues to break up what they thought the only 
possible Government—pcThaps, too, their continuance in office pro¬ 
duced the slight and short respite that the ])roposcd bill provides, 
and which some of our over-zealous and misjudging friends were, 
in their vexation, ready to throw away. All tiiis w^ould bare been no 
justification if the other question could have been satisfactorily de¬ 
ckled. If Lord John Russidl’s letter had not so rashly, and we now 
say so unfortunately pledged himself and liis party to a measuie 
which even with Sir Robert Peel’s support lie iound he could not 
carry—had Lord John stood oil his own original ground—bis own 
early opinions—the opinions, we believe, of Lord Grey, of Lord 
Melbourne, of Lord Lansdown, of Lord Brougham—of the neces¬ 
sity of an effecllvo protection (either fixed or sliding) to agricul¬ 
ture, there would have been no reason why there might not liave 
been a cordial union of all classes of protectionists on the only 
great question that now divides the political world, and Lord 
John Russell might have been at the head of a government siicng 
enough to be independent of Mr. O’Connell and the League, and 
to have gathered round it all th(‘ friends of the existing institu¬ 
tions and policy of the couutrj^ This great j)ositiou Loid J(3lui 
giddily threw away, and has created difliculties in furinmg an 
adrninistratiiui capable of governing the country, of which, wi* 
hiunhly confess, that we do not S(?e the solution. 

But the motive that iiuluced the Duke of Wellington and the 
dissentient members of the Cabinet to resume their ])laces—and 
which, no doubt, has influenced most of the Duke’s Coubcrv- 


alive supporters, and which we have always felt, and are ready to 
admit, w as very powerful—namely, the pi eservalion of ‘ the only 
possible CJabinet’—is, we are told, passe<l and gone ! It is dan¬ 
gerous even for the best informed to prognosticate the changes of 
h\)rtune’s political wheel, and we pretend to no jierscmal illumina¬ 
tion ; but every public man tliat we have seen or hoard oi’ sceiiis 
to think, and the whole public jircss concur in announcing, that 


the dusolution of tSir Robert PceVs minutry is inevitable —ihat Sir 
Robert l^eel is permitted to hold his ofllce just to fiuisli the work 
he has in hand by the sufl’erance of Lord John, or rather the pro¬ 


tection of Mr. Cobden : and certainly this opinion, which had heeu 


afloat ever since Parliament met, has been within a few liours cor¬ 


roborated by a public demonstration. On Friday, the 13thof March, 

Lord 
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f.ortl John Russell gave notice for Thursday, the 26th, of a motion 
for a committee on the state of Jreland. Now, considering that 
l^ord John had made the state of Ireland the pretence of bis un- 
li>rtuiiato Edinburgh Letter—that it was the immediate alleged 
nuitivc of the ministerial measures—nothing could Seem more 
liatural ti^au such a motion : one might even wonder that it was not 
nuuh* sooner—and by the Minister. But, lo! On Monday, the 
I (Uh of March, Lord John retracted his notice, and postponed it till 
after Kaster. Why ?—because, say the public journals, that, or 
any other motion that involved the slightest (juestion of conji- 
tivitee jnust be fatal to the Government. Lord John was, it is re- 
jxnted, plainly told by his League and Radical supjjortcrs that 
the Ministry must be allowed to complete their depreciation of 
ibe landed interest—preliminary, as they hope, to the destruction 
of tile Aristocracy, llie Church, and Monarcliy of England. 
Lord John, though not much j[)leased, we sup])osc, at cither the 
niotie or the ohject of lliis new reprimand to his indiscretion, was 
tori'cd to give way. And so all the sarcasm, all the censure, which 
we, and still more ])owerful voices, were wont to lavish, six years 
ago, on the tenants at will o! the Treasury Jiench, are now un- 
ibi’tunately realiseil against those who had given them sucli a 
(‘onlenipluous notice to quit. If this be true, and though vve 
doubt ])arts of the detail which we have heard, it is certain that 
some sneh design was baffled by some such intrigue—if any¬ 
thing like tills be true, tlie only reason that can have induced 
ati\ of the late Convu'valive party to hesitate about defeating the 
(iovf'nnncnt measures is gone; and those who have hitherto 
shajX'd tludr conduct to avert a ministerial catastrophe have now 
anotlier and a liighor duty lo perform. 

J'he House of Lords espcH*ially will now have to show whether 
they arc. as re]>i cs<*uled by the Radicals, a mere solemn luockeiy of 
legislation—a depository of ])omp and panic—or whether they are 
luaive, vital, and intelligent members of the Constitution, sensible^ 
ol their own riglits and interests, and the conscientious guardians 
ol those of the jiublic. The country party in the House of Lords 
have hitherto been without tm acknowledged leader—that station 
awaits Loid Stanlc}', the only member of the old Cabinet who 
adhered to liis resolution and ])iescrved his consistency. When 
tK‘, like his ancestor on Boswortli Field, throws off his apparent 
iiulcc isiou, and carries his active powers into the ranks where his 
wishes and opinions are already known to be—we anticipate a 
gi cat revival of ])ublic confidence; and we are satisfied that, under 
ids guidance, llie danger may certainly be mitigated—perhaps 
allogellicr averted. 

We arc not sure that such a vigorous demonstration of opinion 
might not even now be made in the House of Lords as would 
ujuder the passage of the bill through the House of Commons, 

in. 
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In its present shape^ problematical; if it should come to the 
Lords^ Tve know not why it should not be thrown out on the 
second reading; but if^ from any reason that we do not now fore¬ 
see, that should not be done, there can, we presume, be no doubt 
that their Lordships will reject the limitation of time, if not alr(;ady 
done in the Commons. ^ 

And if any one should inquire, Who are to be respOTslble to 
the country for the peril of defeating the measure ? the answer 
is short and easy—the rival statesmen who gratuitously, under 
wliatever delusion, created the difficulty. But there need be no 
peril. The rival statesmen might be driven to coalesce, and th (7 
would be infinitely less dangerous in office together than in their 
present combination. Or even a Protectionist government might 
be formed of Whig and Tory elements on the principle of 
adopting the proposed bill as a permanent measure—at least as 
permanent as the protection to other branches of industryy ami as 
the income-tax. Or finally, the icorsi, or perhaps tlio best, that 
could happen from the defeat—partial or total—of the bill would 
be a DISSOLUTION —a constitutional appeal to the country, whicli 
surely has a claim to be consulted on so sudden, so extensive, * 
and so momentous a change. If the o]>inion of the country, 
fairly taken, be for the abolition of the protective system—-he? it 
so—the minority must submit; hut nothing but the adverse result 
of a general election will convince us that the Protccli«inlsts arc 
not the large majority of all ranks and interests. We dare our 
adversaries to this constitutional test! ^ 

After all, the responsibility of the House of Lords is simply 
to do their own conscientious duty; to maintain their own <lig- 
nity, the integrity of the Constitution, and the cheap and steady 
supply of food for the people —which can be ensured by no other 
human means than by protecting domestic industry of all classes^ 
and by preseiwing our population from a precarious and perilous 
dependence on foreign countries for their permanent subsistence ; 
and, in fine, we implore the members of both the Houses of Lords 
and Commons to recollect and to act upon this short but, we 
believe, indisputable truth, that—do what they now will—they can- 
Dot $ave the ministry, but they perhaps may save the country. 


Note.*— In a review of ‘ Lord Campbeirs Lives of the Chancellors ’ 
in our last number, w^e fell into an error respecting the pedigree of Lord 
Jeflfries. We stated that he was the son of a small Welsh shopkeeper. 
This was not so :—his father was a gentleman 6f respectable descent, the 
Assessor of a small landed inheritance in Wales. But the future 
^^ncellor Mmsclfj being a younger son, was originally destined for the 
a miercer in a town of Denbighshire. The reader is r^erred to 

volume, pp. 495-7. 
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